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A    SPEECH 

D6LIVBRBD  IN 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  3RD  of  May,  1843. 


On  the  second  of  May,  1843,  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe^ 
Member  for  Finsbury,  presented  a  petition,  very  nume- 
rously signed,  of  which  the  prayer  was  as  follows  : 

"Your  petitioners,  therefore,  exercising  their  just 
constitutional  right,  demand  that  your  Honourable 
House,  to  remedy  the  many  gross  and  manifest  evib  of 
which  your  petitioners  comphin,  do  immediately,  with- 
out alteration,  deduction,  or  addition,  pass  into  a  law 
the  document  entitled  the  People!s  Charter." 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  moved 
that  the  petitioners  should  be  heard  by  themselves  or 
their  Counsel  at  the  Bar  of  the  House.    The  following 
Speech  was  made  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  287  votes  to  49. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  WAS  particularly  desirous  to  catch  your  eye  this 
evening,  because,  when  the  motion  of  the  honourable 
Member  for  Rochdale  *  was  under  discussion,  I  was 
unable  to  be  in  my  place.  I  understand  that,  on  that 
occasion,  the  absence  of  some  members  of  the  late 
Government  was  noticed  in  severe  terms,  and  was 
attributed  to  discreditable  motives.  As  for  myself, 
Sir,  I  was  prevented  from  coming  down  to  the  House 

^  Mr.  Shannan  Crawford. 
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by  illness :  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  particular 
allusion  was  made,  was  detained  elsewhere  by  pure 
accident ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  member  of  the 
late  administration  was  withheld  by  any  unworthy 
feeling  from  avowing  his  opinions.  My  own  opinions  I 
could  have  no  motive  for  disguising.  They  have  been 
frequently  avowed,  and  avowed  before  audiences  which 
were  not  likely  to  regard  them  with  much  favour. 

I  should  wish.  Sir,  to  say  what  1  have  tp  say  ip 
the  temperate  tone  which  has  with  so  much  propriety 
been  preserved  by  the  right  honourable  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for ,  the  Hoii^e  Department ;  *  but,  if  I; 
should  use  any  warm  expression,  I  trust  that  the 
House  will  attribute  it  to  the  strength  of  my  con- 
victions and  to  my  solicitude  for  the  public  interests. 
No  person  who  knows  me  will,  I  am  quite  sure, 
suspect  me  of  r^arding  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  signed  the  petition  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering with  any  other  feeling  than  cordial  good  will. 

Sir,  I  cannot  conscientiously  assent  to  this  motion. 
And  yet  .1  must  admit  that  the  honourable  Member 
for  Finsbury  *  has  framed  it  with  considerable  skill. 
He  has  done  his  best  to  obtain  the  support  of  all 
those  timid  and  interested  politicians  who  think  much 
more  about  the  security  of  tbeir  seats  than  about  the 
security  of  their  country.  It  would  be  very  convenient 
to  me  to  give  a  silent  vote  with  him.  I  should  then 
have  it  in  my  power  to  say .  to  th^  .Chartist?  of 
Edinburgh,  ''When  your  petition  was  before  the 
House  I. was  on  your  side;  I  was  for  giving  you  a  Tiill 
hearing."  I  should  at  the  same  tfm^  bp  able  to  assure 
my  conservative  constituents  that  I  never  had  sup- 
ported and  never  would  support  the  Charter.  But, 
Sir,  though  this  course  would  be  very  convenient,  it 
is  one  which  my  sense  of  duty  will  not  suffer  me  to 
take.     When  questions  of  private  right  are  before  us 

*  Sir  James  Graham.  '  Mr;  Thomas  Duncombe. 
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We  hear,  and  we  ought  to  hear,  the  arguments  or  the 
parties  interested  in  those  questions,  But  it  has 
never  been,  and  surely  it  ought  not  to  be,  our  practice 
to  grant  a  hearing  to  persons  who  petition  for  or 
against  a  law  in  which  they  have  no  other  interest 
than  that  which  is  common  between  them  and  the 
whole  nation.  Of  the  many  who  petitioned  against 
slavery,  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  against 
the  com  laws,  none  was  suffered  to  harangue  us  at 
the  bar  in  support  of  his  views.  If  in  the  present 
case  we  depart  from  a  general  rule  which  everybody 
must  admit  to  be  a  very  wholesome  one.  what  infer- 
fenoe  can  reasonably  be  drawn  from  our  conduct, 
except  this,  that  we  think  the  petition  which  we  are 
now  considering  entitled  to  extraordinary  respect,  and 
that  we  have  not  fully  made  up  our  minds  to  refuse 
what  the  petitioners  ask.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  fully 
made  up  my  mind  to  resist  to  the  last  the  change 
which  they  urge  us  to  make  in  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.  I  therefore  think  that T  should  act  disin- 
genuously  if  I  gave  my  voice  for  calling  in  orators 
whose  eloquence,  I  am  certain,  will  make  no  alteration 
in  my  opinion.  I  think  too  that  if,  after  voting  for 
hearing  the  petitioners.  1  should  then  vote  against 
granting  their  prayer,  1  should  give  them  just  ground 
for  accusing  me  of  having  first  encouraged  and  then 
deserted  tliem.  That  accusation,  at  least,  they  shall 
never  bring  against  me. 

The  honourable  Member  for  Westminster'  has 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  language  of  the  petition 
«-ill  not  be  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  I  f  he  means 
literary  criticism,  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  The 
style  of  this  composition  is  safe  from  any  censure  of 
mine  ;  but  the  substance  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  closely  examine.  What  the  petitioners 
demand  is  this,  that  we  do  forthwith  pass  what  is 
■  Mr."  Leader. 
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called  the  People's  Charter  into  a  law  without  altera^ 
lion,  diminution,  or  addition.  This  is  the  prayer  in 
support  of  which  the  honourable  Member  for  Finsbury 
would  have  us  hear  an  argument  at  the  bar.  Is  it 
then  reasonable  to  say,  as  some  gentlemen  have  said, 
that,  in  voting  for  the  honourable  member's  motion, 
they  mean  to  vote  merely  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  public  distress  ?  If  any  gentleman  thinks 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  public  distress 
would  be  useful,  let  him  move  for  such  an  inquiry.  I 
will  not  oppose  it.  But  this  petition  does  not  tell  us 
to  inquire.  It  tells  us  that  we  are  not  to  inquire.  It 
directs  us  to  pass  a  certain  law  word  for  word,  and 
to  pass  it  without  the  smallest  delay. 

I  shall,  Sir,  notwithstanding  the  request  or  com* 
mand  of  the  petitioners,  venture  to  exercise  my  right 
of  free  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  People's  Charter. 
There  is,  among  the  six  points  of  the  Charter,  one  for 
which  I  have  voted.  There  is  another  of  which  I 
decidedly  approve.  There  are  others  as  to  which, 
though  I  do  not  agree  with  the  petitioners,  I  could  go 
some  way  to  meet  them.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one 
of  the  six  points  on  which  I  am  diametrically  opposed 
to  them  :  but  unfortunately  that  point  happens  to  be 
infinitely  the  most  important  of  the  six. 

One  of  the  six  points  is  the  ballot  I  have  voted 
for  the  ballot ;  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change 
my  opinion  on  that  subject 

Another  point  is  the  abolition  of  the  pecuniary 
qualification  for  members  of  this  Housa  On  that 
point  I  cordially  agree  with  the  petitioners.  You 
have  established  a  sufficient  pecuniary  qualification 
for  the  elector ;  and  it  therefore  seems  to  me  quite 
superfluous  to  require  a  pecuniary  qualification  from 
the  representative.  Everybody  knows  that  many 
English  members  have  only  fictitious  qualifications, 
and  that  the  members  for  Scotch  cities  and  borouglis 
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arc  not  required  to  have  any  qualification  at  all.  It 
is  surely  absurd  to  admit  the  representatives  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  without  any  qualification,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  require  the  representative  of  Finsbury 
or  Marylebone  to  possess  a  qualification  or  thj;  sem- 
blance of  one.  If  the  qualification  really  be  a  security 
for  respectability,  let  that  security  be  demanded  from 
us  who  sit  here  for  Scotch  towns.  If,  as  I  believe, 
the  qualification  is  no  security  at  all,  why  should  we 
require  it  from  anybody?  It  is  no  part  of  the  old 
constitution  of  the  realm.  It  was  first  established  in 
the  reign  of  Anne.  It  was  established  by  a  bad 
parliament  for  a  bad  purpose.  It  was,  in  fact,  part 
of  a  course  of  legislation  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
happily  interrupted,  would  ha\'e  ended  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Toleration  Act  and  of  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

The  Chartists  demand  annual  parliaments.  There, 
certainly,  I  differ  from  them  ;  but  I  might,  perhaps, 
be  willing  to  consent  to  some  compromise.  I  differ 
from  them  also  as  to  the  expediency  of  paying  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  of  dividing  the 
country  into  electoral  districts.  But  1  do  not  con- 
sider ^ese  matters  as  vital.  The  kingdom  might,  I 
acknowledge,  be  free,  great,  and  happy,  though  the 
members  of  this  House  received  salaries,  and  though 
the  present  boundaries  of  counties  and  boroughs  were 
superseded  by  new  lines  of  demarcation.  These,  Sir, 
are  subordinate  questions,  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  they  are  not  important  But  they  are  subordinate 
when  compared  with  that  question  which  still  remaina 
to  be  considered.  The  essence  of  the  Charter  \a 
universal  suffrage.  If  you  withhold  that,  it  matters 
nofverj'  much  what  else  you  grant  If  you  grant 
that,  it  matters  not  at  all  what  else  j-ou  witiihold.  If 
you  grant  that,  the  country  is  lost. 

I  have  no  blind  attachment  to  ancient  usages.  I 
altogether  disclaim  what  has  been  nicknamed  the 
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doctrine  of  finality.  I  have  said  enough  to-night  to 
show  that  1  do  not  consider  the  settlement  made  by 
the  Reform  Bill  as  one  which  can  last  for  ever.  I 
certainly  do  think  that  an  extensive  change  in  the 
polity  of  a  nation  must  be  attended  with  serious  evils. 
Still  those  evils  may  be  overbalanced  by  advantages : 
and  I  am  perfectly  ready,  in  every  case,  to  weigh  the 
evils  against  the  advantages,  and  to  judge  as  well  as 
I  can  which  scale  preponderates.  I  am  bound  by  no 
tie  to  oppose  any  reform  which  I  think  likely  to 
promote  the  public  good.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
they  have  proved  the  People's  Charter  to  be  absurd 
when  they  have  proved  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  throne  and  of  the  peerage.  For 
though  I  am  a  faithful  and  loyal  subject  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  though  I  sincerely  wish  to  see  the  House 
of  Lords  powerful  and  respected,  1  cannot  consider 
cither  monarchy  or  aristocracy  as  the  ends  of  Govern- 
ment. They  are  only  means.  Nations  have  flourished 
without  hereditary  sovereigns  or  assemblies  of  nobles  ; 
and,  though  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  England  a 
republic,  1  do  not  doubt  that  she  might,  as  a  republic, 
enjoy  prosperity,  tranquillity,  and  high  consideration. 
The  dread  and  aversion  with  which  I  regard  universal 
suffrage  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  1  could  be- 
lieve that  the  worst  effect  which  it  would  produce 
would  be  to  give  us  an  elective  first  magistrate  and  a 
senate  instead  of  a  Queen  and  a  Houseof  Peers.  My 
firm  conviction  is  that,  in  our  country,  universal  suf- 
frage is  incompatible,  not  with  this  or  that  form  of 
government,  but  with  all  forms  of  government,  and  with 
every  thing  for  the  sake  of  which  forms  of  government 
exist ;  that  it  is  incompatible  with  property,  and 
that  it  is  consequently  incompatible  with  civilisation. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  in  this  place  to  go 
through  the  arguments  which  prove  beyond  dispute 
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that  on  the  security  of  property  civilisation  depends  ; 
that,  where  property  is  insecure,  no  climate  however 
delicious,  no  soil  however  fertile,  no  conveniences  for 
trade  and  navigation,  no  natural  endowments  of  body 
or  of  mind,  can  prevent  a  nation  from  sinking  into 
barbarism ;  that  where,  on  the  other  hand,  men  are 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  has  been  created 
by  their  industry  and  laid  up  by  their  self-denial, 
society  will  advance  in  arts  and  in  wealth  notwith- 
standing the  sterility  of  the  earth  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  air,  notwithstanding  heavy  taxes  and  destruc- 
tive wars.  Those  persons  who  say  that  England  has 
been  greatly  misgoverned,  that  her  legislation  is 
defective,  that  her  wealth  has  been  squandered  in 
unjust  and  impolitic  contests  with  America  and  with 
France,  do  in  fact  t>ear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  my  doctrine,  For  that  our  country  has  made 
and  is  making  great  progress  in  all  that  contributes 
to  the  material  comfort  of  man  is  indisputable.  If 
that  progress  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Government,  to  what  can  we  ascribe  it,  but  to  the 
diligence,  the  energy,  the  thrift  of  individuals?  And 
to  what  can  we  ascribe  that  diligence,  that  energy, 
that  thrift,  except  to  the  security  which  property  has 
during  many  generations  enjoyed  here?  Such  is  the 
power  of  this  great  principle  that,  even  in  the  last 
war,  the  most  costly  war.  beyond  all  comparison, 
that  ever  was  waged  in  this  world,  the  Government 
could  not  lavish  wealth  so  fast  as  the  productive 
classes  created  it. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  on  the  institution  of  property 
the  wellbeing  of  society  depends,  it  follows  surely 
that  it  would  be  madness  to  give  supreme  power  in 
the  state  to  a  class  which  would  not  be  likely  to 
respect  that  institution.  And,  if  this  be  conceded, 
it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  this  petition.     I  entertain  no 
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hope  that,  if  we  place  the  government  of  the  klngdonl' 
in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  males  of  one  and 
twenty  told  by  the  head,  the  institution  of  property 
will  be  respected.  If  1  am  asked  why  I  entertain 
no  such  hope,  I  answer,  because  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  males  of  twenty-one  who  have  signed 
this  petition  tell  me  to  entertain  no  such  hope ; 
because  they  tell  me  that,  if  I  trust  them  with  power, 
the  first  use  which  they  will  make  of  it  will  be  to 
plunder  every  man  in  the  kingdom  who  has  a  good 
coat  on  his  back  and  a  good  roof  over  hi^  head. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  put  an  unfair  construction 
on  their  language!  I  will  read  their  own  words. 
This  petition,  be  it  remembered,  is  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  wishes  of  those  who,  if  the  Charter 
ever  becomes  law,  will  return  the  great  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  these  are  their  words : 
**  Your  petitioners  complain,  that  they  are  enormously 
taxed  to  pay  the  interest  of  what  is  called  the  national 
debt,  a  debt  amounting  at  present  to  eight  hundred 
millions,  being  only  a  portion  of  the  enormous  amount 
expended  in  cruel  and  expensive  wars  for  the  sup- 
pression of  all  liberty  by  men  not  authorised  by  the 
people,  and  who  consequently  had  no  right  to  tax 
posterity  for  the  outrages  committed  by  them  upon 
mankind."  I  f  these  words  mean  any  thing,  they  mean 
that  the  present  generation  is  not  bound  to  pay  the 
public  debt  incurred  by  our  rulers  in  past  times,  and 
that  a  national  bankruptcy  would  be  both  just  and 
politic.  For  my  part,  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible 
to  make  any  distinction  between  the  right  of  a  fund- 
holder  to  his  dividends  and  the  right  of  a  landowner 
to  his  rents.  And,  to  do  the  petitioners  justice,  I 
must  say  that  they  seem  to  be  much  of  the  same 
mind.  They  are  for  dealing  with  fundholder  and 
landowner  alike.  They  tell  us  that  nothing  will 
^  unshackle  labour  from  its  misery,  until  the  people 
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possess  that  power  under  which  all  monopoly  and  op- 
pression must  cease  ;  and  your  petitioners  respect- 
fully mention  the  existing  monopolies  of  the  suffrage, 
of  paper  money,  of  machinery,  of  land,  of  the  public 
press,  of  relii^ion,  of  the  means  of  travelling  and 
transit,  and  a  host  of  other  evils  too  numerous  to 
mention,  all  arising  from  class  legislation."  Absurd 
as  this  hubbub  of  words  is,  part  of  it  is  intelligible 
enough.  What  can  the  monopoly  of  land  mean, 
except  property  in  land?  The  only  monopoly  of 
land  which  exists  in  England  is  this,  that  nobody  can 
sell  an  acre  of  land  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 
And  what  can  the  monopoly  of  machinery  mean 
but  property  in  machinery?  Another  monopoly 
which  is  to  cease  is  Uie  monopoly  of  the  means  of 
travelling.  In  other  words,  all  the  canal  property 
and  railway  property  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  con- 
fiscated- What  other  sense  do  the  words  bear  ?  And 
these  are  only  specimens  of  the  reforms  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  petition,  are  to  unshackle  labour 
from  its  misery.  There  remains,  it  seems,  a  host  of 
similar  monopolies  too  numerous  to  mention ;  the 
monopoly,  I  presume,  which  a  draper  has  of  his  own 
xtock  of  cloth  ;  the  monopoly  which  a  hatter  has  of 
his  own  stock  of  hats ;  the  monopoly  which  we  all 
have  of  our  furniture,  bedding,  and  clothes.  In  short, 
the  petitioners  ask  you  to  give  them  power  in  order 
that  they  may  not  leave  a  man  of  a  hundred  a  year 
in  the  realm. 

1  am  far  from  wishing  to  throw  any  blame  on  the 
^orant  crowds  which  have  flocked  to  the  tables 
where  this  petition  was  exhibited.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  the  labouring  people  should  be 
deceived  by  the  arts  of  such  men  as  the  author  of 
this  absurd  and  wicked  composition.  We  ourselves, 
with  all  our  advant^es  of  education,  are  often  very 
credulous,  very   impatient,  ^-ery  shortsighted,   when 
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we  are  fried  by  pecuniary  cHstress  or  bodily  paim 
We  often  resort  to  means  of  immediate  relief  which, 
as  Reason  tells  us,  if  we  would  listen  to  her,  are 
certain  to  aggravate  our  sufferings.  Men  of  great 
abilities  and  knowledge  have  ruined  their  estates  and 
their  constitutions  in  this  way.  How  then  can  we 
wonder  that  men  less  instructed  than  ourselves,  and 
tried  by  privations  such  as  we  have  never  known, 
.should  be  easily  mlisled  by  mountebanks  who  promise 
impossibilities?  Imagine  a  well  meaning  laborious 
mechanic  fondly  attached  to  his  wife  and  diildren. 
Bad  times  come.  He  sees  the  wife  whom  he  loves 
grow  thinner  and  paler  every  day.  His  little  ones 
cry  for  bread  ;  and  he  has  none  to  give  them.  Then 
come  the  professional  agitators,  the  tempters,  and  tell 
him  that  there  is  enough  and  more  than  enough  for 
everybody,  and  that  he  has  too  little  only  because 
landed  gentlemen,  fundholders,  bankers,  manufac- 
turers, railway  proprietors,  shopkeepers,  have  too 
much.  Is  it  strange  that  the  poor  man  should  be 
deluded,  and  should  eagerly-  sign  such  a  petition  as 
this  ?  The  inequality  with  which  wealth  is  distributed 
forces  itself  on  everybody's  notice.  It  is  at  once 
perceived  by  the  eye.  The  reasons  which  irrefragably 
prove  this  inequality  to  be  necessary  to  the  wellbeing 
of  all  classes  are  not  equally,  obvious.  Our  honest 
working  man  has  not  received  such  an  education  as 
enables  him  to^  understand  that  the  utmost  distress 
that  he  has  ever  known  is  prosperity,  when  compared 
with  the  distress  which  he  would  have  to  endure  if 
there  were  a  single  month  of  general  anarchy  and 
plunder.  But  you  say.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
labourer  that  he  is  not  wdl  educated.  Most  true. 
It  is  not  his  fault  But,  though  he  has  no  share  in 
the  fault,  he  will,  if  you  are  foolish  enough  to  give 
him  supreme  power  in  the  state,  have  a  very  large 
ahare  of  the  punishment  Y<»i  say  that^  if  the  Govcnv 
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ment  had  not  culpably  omitted  to  establish  a  good 
system  of  public  instruction,  the  petitioners  would 
have  been  fit  for  the  elective  franchise.  Hut  is  that 
a  reason  for  giving  them  the  franchise  when  their 
own  petition  proves  that  they  are  not  fit  for  it,  when 
they  give  us  fair  notice  that,  if  we  let  them  have  it, 
they  will  use  it  to  our  ruin  and  their  own  ?  It  is 
not  necessary  now  to  inquire  whetlier,  with  universal 
Vacation,  we  could  safely  have  universal  suffrage. 
What  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  give  universal  suffrage 
before  there  is  universal  education.  Have  I  any 
unkind  feeling  towards  these  poor  people?  No  more 
than  1  have  to  a  sick  friend  ivho  implores  me  to 
give  him  a  glass  of  iced  water  which  the  physician 
has  forbidden.  No  more  than  a  humane  collector  in 
India  has  to  those  poor  peasants  who  in  a  season  of 
scarcity  crowd  round  the  granaries  and  beg  with 
tears  and  piteous  gestures  that  the  doors  may  be 
opened  and  the  rice  distributed.  I  would  not  give  the 
draught  of  water,  because  I  know  that  it  would  be 
poison.  1  would  not  give  up  the  keys  of  the  granary, 
because  I  know  that,  by  doing  so,  I  should  turn  a 
scarcity  into  a  famine.  And  in  the  same  way  I  would 
not  yield  to  the  importunity  of  multitudes  who, 
exasperated  by  suflering  and  blinded  by  ignorance, 
demand  with  wild  vehemence  the  liberty  to  destroy 
themselves. 

But  it  is  said,  You  must  not  attach  so  much 
importance  to  this  petition.  It  is  very  foolish,  no 
doubt,  and  disgraceful  to  the  author,  be  he  who  he 
may.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that  those  who 
signed  it  approve  of  it.  They  have  merely  put  their 
names  or  their  marks  without  weighing  the  sense  of 
the  document  which  they  subscribed.  Surely,  Sir,  of 
all  reasons  that  ever  were  given  for  receiving  a  peti- 
tion with  peculiar  honours,  the  strangest  is  that  it 
expresses   sentiments   diametrically  opposed  to  the 
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real  sentiments  of  those  who  have  signed  it  And  it 
is  a  not  less  strange  reason  for  giving  men  supreme 
power  in  a  state  that  they  sign  political  manifestoes 
of  the  highest  importance  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  know  what  the  contents  are.  But  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  believe  that,  if  the  petitioners  had  the 
power  which  they  demand,  they  would  not  use  it 
as  they  threaten  ?  During  a  long  course  of  years» 
numerous  speakers  and  writers,  some  of  them  ignorant, 
others  dishonest,  have  been  constantly  representing 
the  Government  as  able  to  do,  and  bound  to  do,  things 
which  no  Government  can,  without  great  mjury  to 
the  country,  attempt  to  do.  Every  man  of  sense 
knows  that  the  people  support  the  Government  But 
the  doctrine  of  the  Chartist  philosophers  is  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Government  to  support  the  people. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  our  rulers  possess,  some- 
where or  other,  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  all  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  and,  from  mere 
hardheartedness,  refuse  to  distribute  the  contents  of 
this  magazine  among  the  poor.  We  have  all  of  us 
read  speeches  and  tracts  in  which  it  seemed  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  we  who  sit  here  have  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  of  sending  a  shower  of 
manna  on  the  West  Riding,  of  striking  the  earth  and 
furnishing  all  the  towns  of  Lancashire  with  abundance 
of  pure  water,  of  feeding  all  the  cottonspinners  and 
weavers  who  are  out  of  work  with  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes.  There  is  not  a  working  man  who  has  not 
heard  harangues  and  read  newspapers  in  which  these 
follies  are  taught.  And  do  you  believe  that  as  soon 
as  you  give  the  working  men  absolute  and  irresistible 
power  they  will  forget  all  this  ?  Yes,  Sir,  absolute 
and  irresistible  power.  The  Charter  would  give  them 
no  less.  In  every  constituent  body  throughout' the 
empire  the  working  men  will,  if  we  grant  the  prayer 
of  this  petition,  be  an  irresistible  majority.    In  every 
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constituent  body  capital  will  be  placed  at  the  feet  of 
labour  ;  knowledge  will  be  borne  down  by  ignorance  ; 
■nd  is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  the  result  must  be  ? 
The  honourable  Member  for  Bath  and  the  honourable 
Member  for  Rochdale  are  now  considered  as  very 
democratic  members  of  Parliament.  They  would 
occupy  a  very  different  position  in  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  by  universal  suffrage,  if  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  seats.  They  would,  I  believe,  honestly 
oppose  every  attempt  to  rob  the  public  creditor. 
They  would  manfully  say  "  Justice  and  the  public 
good  require  that  this  sum  of  thirty  millions  a  year 
should  be  paid;"  and  they  would  immediately  be 
reviled  as  aristocrats,  monopolists,  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  defenders  of  old  abuses.  And  as  to  land,  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  the  millions  who  have  been 
so  long  and  loudly  told  that  the  land  is  their  estate, 
and  is  wrongfully  kept  from  them,  should  not,  when 
they  have  supreme  power,  use  that  power  to  enforce 
what  they  think  their  rights  ?  What  could  follow 
but  one  vast  spoliation  ?  One  vast  spoliation  !  That 
would  be  bad  enough.  That  would  be  the  greatest 
calamity  that  ever  fell  on  our  country.  Yet  would 
that  a  single  vast  spoliation  were  the  worst !  No, 
Sir  ;  in  the  lowest  deep  there  would  be  a  lower  deep. 
The  first  spoliation  would  not  be  the  last  How 
could  it?  All  the  causes  which  had  produced  the 
first  spoliation  would  still  operate.  They  would 
operate  more  powerfully  than  before.  The  distress 
would  be  far  greater  than  before.  The  fences  which 
now  protect  property  would  all  have  been  broken 
through,  levelled,  swept  away.  The  new  proprietors 
would  have  no  title  to  show  to  any  tiling  that  they 
held  except  recent  robbery.  With  what  face  then 
oould  they  complain  of  being  robbed  ?  What  would 
be  the  end  of  these  things  ?  Our  experience, 
God  be  praised,  does  not  enable  us  to  predict  it 
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with  certainty.  We  can  only  guess.  My  guess  is 
that  we  should  see  something  more  horrible  than  can 
be  imagined,  something  like  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
on  a  far  larger  scale.  There  would  be  many  millions 
of  human  beings,  crowded  in  a  narrow  space,  deprived 
of  all  those  resources  which  alone  had  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  exist  in  so  narrow  a  space ;  trade 
gone  ;  manufactures  gone  ;  credit  gone.  What  could 
they  do  but  fight  for  the  mere  sustenance  of  nature, 
and  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  till  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence following  in  the  train  of  famine,  came  to  turn 
the  terrible  commotion  into  a  more  terrible  repose  ? 
The  best  event,  the  very  best  event,  that  I  can  antici- 
pate,— and  what  must  the  state  of  things  be,  if  an 
Englishman  and  a  Whig  calls  such  an  event  the  very 
best  ?— the  very  best  event,  I  say,  that  I  can  anticipate 
is  that  out  of  the  confusion  a  strong  military  despotism 
may  arise,  and  that  the  sword,  firmly  grasped  by 
some  rough  hand,  may  give  a  sort  of  protection  to  the 
miserable  wreck  of  all  that  immense  prosperity  and 
glory.  But,  as  to  the  noble  institutions  under  which 
our  country  has  made  such  progress  in  liberty,  in 
wealtfi,  in  knowledge,  in  arts,  do  not  deceive  your- 
sdves  into  the  belief  that  we  shoiald  ever  see  them 
again.  We  should  never  see  them  again.  We  should 
not  deserve  to  see  them.  All  those  nations  which 
envy  our  greatness  would  insult  our  downfall,  a  down- 
fall which  would  be  all  our  own  work  ;  and  the 
history  of  our  calamities  would  be  told  thus :  Eng- 
land had  institutions  which,  though  ijnperfect,  yet 
contained  within  themselves  the  means  of  remed3nng 
every  imperfection  ;  those  institutions  her  l^slators 
wantonly  and  madly  threw  away;  nor  could  they 
urge  in  their  excuse  even  the  wretched  plea  that  they 
were  deceived  by  false  promises :  for,  in  the  very 
petition  with  the  prayer  of  which  they  were  weak 
enough  to  comply,  they  were  told,  in  the  plainest 
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terms,  that  public  ruin  would  be  the  effect  of  their 
compliance. 

Thinking  thus,  Sir,  I  will  oppose,  with  every 
faculty  which  God  has  given  me,  every  motion  which 
directly  or  indirectly  tends  to  the  granting  of 
universal  suffrage.  This  motion,  I  think,  tends  that 
way.  If  any  gentleman  here  is  prepared  to  vote  for 
universal  suffrage  with  a  full  view  of  all  the  con- 
sequences of  universal  suffrage  as  they  are  set  forth 
in  this  petition,  he  acts  with  perfect  consistency  in 
voting  for  this  motion.  But,  I  must  say,  I  heard  with 
some  surprise  the  honourable  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Leicester  *  say  that,  though  he  utterly  disapproves  of 
the  petition,  though  he  thinks  of  it  just  as  I  do,  he 
wishes  the  petitioners  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  in 
explanation  of  their  opinions.  I  conceive  that  their 
opinions  are  quite  sufficiently  explained  already ;  and 
to  such  opinions  I  am  not  disposed  to  pay  any  extra- 
ordinary mark  of  respect  I  shall  give  a  clear  and 
conscientious  vote  against  the  motion  of  the  honour* 
able  Member  for  Finsbury ;  and  I  conceive  that  the 
petitioners  will  have  much  less  reason  to  complain  of 
my  open  hostility,  than  of  the  conduct  of  the  honour* 
able  Member,  who  tries  to  propitiate  them  by  con- 
senting to  hear  their  oratory,  but  has  fully  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  comply  with  their  demands. 

*  Sir  John  Easthope. 
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A  SPEECH 
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Thb  House  of  Commons  on  the  qth  of  March, 

1843. 


On  the  ninth  of  March,  1843,  ^^'  Vemon  Smith,  Member 
for  Northampton,  made  the  following  motion : 

''That  this  House,  having  regard  to  the  high  and 
important  functions  of  the  Governor  General  of  India, 
the  mixed  character  of  the  native  population,  and  the 
recent  measures  of  the  Court  of  Directors  for  discon- 
tinuing any  seeming  sanction  to  idolatry  in  India,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  EUenborough  in 
issuing  the  General  Orders  of  the  sixteenth  of  November, 
1842,  and  in  addressing  the  letter  of  the  same  date  to  all 
the  chiefs,  princes,  and  people  of  India,  respecting  the 
restoration  of  the  gates  of  a  temple  to  Somnauth,  is 
unwise,  indecorous,  and  reprehensible." 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennant,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, opposed  the  motion.  In  reply  to  him  the  following 
Speech  was  made. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  242  votes  to  157. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

If  the  practice  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  had  been  in 
accordance  with  his  precepts,  if  he  had  not,  after 
exhorting  us  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  rambled  far  from  that  subject,  I  should 
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have  refrained  from  ail  digression.  For  in  truth  there 
is  abundance  to  be  said  touching  both  the  substance 
and  the  style  of  this  Proclamation.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, leave  the  honourable  gentleman's  peroration 
entirely  unnoticed.  But  I  assure  him  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  wander  from  the  question  before  us  to  any 
great  distance  or  for  any  long  time. 

I  cannot  but  wonder,  Sir,  that  he  who  has,  on  this, 
as  on  former  occasions,  exhibited  so  much  ability  and 
acuteness.  should  have  gravely  represented  it  as  a 
ground  of  complaint,  that  my  right  honourable  friend 
the  Member  for  Northampton  has  made  this  motion 
in  the  Governor  General's  absence.  Docs  the  honour- 
able gentleman  mean  that  this  House  is  to  be 
interdicted  from  ever  considering  in  what  manner 
Her  Majesty's  Asiatic  subjects,  a  hundred  millions  in 
number,  are  governed?  And  how  can  we  consider 
how  they  are  governed  without  considering  the  con- 
duct of  him  who  is  governing  them  ?  And  how  can 
we  consider  the  conduct  of  him  who  is  governing 
them,  except  in  his  absence  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  say  for  myself,  and  I  may,  I  doubt  not,  say  for 
iny  right  honourable  friend  tile  Member  for  North- 
ampton, that  we  both  of  us  wish,  with  all  our  hearts 
and  souls,  that  we  were  discussing  this  question  in 
the  presence  of  Lord  Eiienborough.  Would  to  heaven. 
Sir.  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  England,  and  of  the 
interests  of  India,  that  the  noble  lord  were  at  this 
moment  under  our  gallery  I  But,  Sir,  if  there  be  any 
Go\-ernor  who  has  no  right  to  complain  of  remarks 
made  on  him  in  his  absence,  it  is  that  Governor  who, 
foi^etting  all  olficiaj  decorum,  forgetting  how  im- 
portant it  is  that,  while  the  individuals  who  serve 
the  State  are  changed,  the  State  should  preserve  its 
identity,  inserted  in  a  public  proclamation  reflections 
on  his  predecessor,  a  predecessor  of  whoin,  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  will  only  say   that  his  conduct 
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had  deserved  a  very  different  return.  I  am  confident 
that  no  enemy  of  Lord  Auckland,  if  Lord  Auckland 
has  an  enemy  in  the  House,  will  deny  that,  whatever 
faults  he  may  have  committed,  he  was  faultless  with 
respect  to  Lord  Ellenborough.  No  brother  could 
have  laboured  more  assiduously  for  the  interests  and 
the  honour  of  a  brother  than  Lord  Auckland  laboured 
to  facilitate  Lord  Ellenborough's  arduous  task,  to  pre- 
pare for  Lord  Ellenborough  the  means  of  obtaining 
success  and  glory.  And  what  was  the  requital  ?  A 
proclamation  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  stigmatising 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Auckland.  And,  Sir,  since  the 
honourable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  has  thought  fit  to  divert  the  debate  from  its 
proper  course,  I  will  venture  to  request  that  he,  or 
the  honourable  director  who  sits  behind  him,'  will 
vouchsafe  to  give  us  some  explanations  on  an  impor- 
tant point  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  Lord 
Ellenborough  has  been  accused  of  having  publicly 
announced  that  our  troops  were  about  to  evacuate 
Afghanistan  before  he  had  ascertained  that  our 
captive  countrymen  and  countrywomen  had  been 
restored  to  liberty.  This  accusation,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  serious  one,  the  honourable  gentleman,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  pronounces  to  be 
a  mere  calumny.  Now,  Sir,  the  proclamation  which 
announces  the  withdrawing  of  the  troops  bears  date 
the  first  of  October,  1 842.  What  I  wish  to  know  is, 
whether  any  member  of  the  Government,  or  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  will  venture  to  affirm  that  on  the 
first  of  October,  1842,  the  Governor  General  knew 
that  the  prisoners  had  been  set  at  liberty  ?  I  believe 
that  no  member  either  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  will  venture  to  affirm  any  such 
thing.  It  seems  certain  that  on  the  first  of  October 
the  Governor  General   could    not    know  that  the 
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prisoners  were  safe.  Nevertheless,  the  honourable 
gentleman  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control 
assures  us  that,  when  tlie  proclamation  was  drawn  up, 
the  Governor  General  did  know  that  the  prisoners 
were  safe.  What  is  the  inevitable  consequence  ? 
It  is  this,  that  the  date  is  a  false  date,  that  the  pro- 
clamation was  written  after  the  first  of  October,  and 
antedated.  And  for  what  reason  was  it  antedated? 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  the  House  what  I  be- 
iicve  to  have  been  the  reason.  I  believe  that  ijord 
Kllenborough  affixed  the  false  date  of  the  first  of 
October  to  his  proclamation  because  Lord  Auck- 
land's manifesto  against  Afghanistan  was  dated  on 
the  first  of  October.  I  believe  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  wished  to  make  the  contrast  between  his  own 
success  and  his  predecessor's  failure  more  striiting, 
and  that  for  the  sake  of  this  paltry,  this  childish, 
triumph,  he  antedated  his  proclamation,  and  made  it 
appear  to  all  Europe  and  all  Asia  that  the  English 
Government  was  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  who  were  in  a  miserable  captivity. 
If  this  be  so,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  to  hear  any 
person  deny  that  it  is  so,  I  must  say  that  by  this 
single  act,  by  writing  those  words,  the  first  of  October, 
the  Governor  General  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
an  ill  regulated  mind,  a  man  unfit  for  high  public 
trust. 

I  might.  Sir,  if  I  chose  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  honourable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  advert  to  many  other  matters.  1  might 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  systematic 
manner  in  which  the  Governor  General  has  exerted 
himself  to  lower  the  character  and  to  break  the  spirit 
of  that  civil  service  on  the  respectability  and  efficiency 
of  which  chiefly  depends  the  happiness  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings.  I  might  say  much  about 
the  financial  committee  which  he  appointed  in  the 
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hope  of  finding  out  blunders  of  his  predecessor,  but 
which  at  last  found  out  no  blunders  except  his  own» 
But  the  question  before  us  demands  our  attention. 
That  question  has  two  sides,  a  serious  and  a  ludicrous 
side. .  Let  us  look  first  at  the  serious  side.  Sir,  I 
disclaim  in  the  strongest  manner  all  intention  of 
raising  any  fanatical  outcry  or  of  lending  aid  to  any 
fanatical  project  I  would  very  much  rather  be  the 
victim  of  fanaticism  than  its  tool  If  Lord  Ellen* 
borough  were  called  in  question  for  having  given  an 
impartial  protection  to  the  professors  of  difTerent 
religions,  or  for  restraining  unjustifiable  excesses  into 
which  Christian  missionaries  might  have  been  hurried 
by  their  zeal,  I  would,  widely  as  I  have  always  difTered 
from  him  in  politics,  have  stood  up  in  his  defence, 
though  I  had  stood  up  alone.  But  the  charge  against 
Lord  Ellenborough  is  that  he  has  insulted  the  religioa 
of  his  own  country  and  the  religion  of  millions  of 
the  Queen's  Asiatic  subjects  in  order  to  pay  honour 
to  an  idol.  And  this  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  calls  a  trivial 
charge.  Sir,  I  think  it  a  very  grave  chai^  Her 
Majesty  is  the  ruler  of  a  larger  heathen  population 
than  the  world  ever  saw  collected  under  the  sceptre 
of  a  Christian  sovereign  since  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius.  What  the  conduct  of  rulers  in  such 
circumstances  ought  to  be  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
jportant  moral  questions.  One  of  the  most  important 
political  questions,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
There  are  subject  to  the  British  rule  in  Asia  a  hundred 
millions  of  people  who  do  not  profess  the  Christian 
faith. '  The  Mahometans  are  a  minority :  but  their 
importance  is  much  more  than  proportioned  to  their 
number:  for  they  are  an  united,  a  zealous,  an  am- 
bitious, a  warlike  class.  The  great  majority  of  the 
population  of  India  consists  of  idolaters,  blindly 
attached  to  doctrines  and  rites  which,  considered 
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merely  with  reference  to  the  temporal  interests  uf 
manlcind,  are  in  the  highest  d^ree  pernicious.  In 
no  part  of  the  world  has  a  religion  ever  existed  more 
unfavourable  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  health  of 
our  race.  The  Brahminical  mythology  is  so  absurd 
that  it  necessarily  debases  every  mind  which  receives 
it  as  truth  ;  and  with  this  absurd  mythology  is 
bound  up  an  absurd  system  of  physics,  an  absurd 
geography,  an  absurd  astronomy.  Nor  is  this  form 
of  Paganism  more  favourable  to  art  than  to  science. 
Through  the  whole  Hindoo  Pantheon  you  will  look 
in  vain  for  any  thing  resembling  those  beautiful  and 
majestic  forms  which  stood  in  the  shrines  of  ancient 
Greece.  All  is  hideous,  and  grotesque,  and  ig- 
noble. As  this  superstition  is  of  all  superstitions 
the  most  irrational,  and  of  all  superstitions  the 
most  inelegant,  so  is  it  of  a!!  superstitions  the  most 
immoral.  Emblems  of  vice  are  objects  of  public 
worship.  Acts  of  vice  are  acts  of  public  worship. 
The  courtesans  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  temple,  as  much  ministers  of  the  god, 
as  the  priests.  Crimes  against  life,  crimes  against 
property,  are  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  by  this 
odious  theology.  But  for  our  interference  human 
victims  would  still  be  offered  to  the  Ganges,  and  the 
widow  would  still  be  laid  on  the  pile  with  the  corpse 
of  her  husband,  and  burned  alive  by  her  own  children. 
It  is  by  the  command  and  under  the  especial  pro- 
tection of  one  of  the  most  powerful  goddesses  that 
the  Thugs  join  themselves  to  the  unsuspecting  tra- 
veller, make  friends  with  him,  slip  the  noose  round 
his  neck,  plunge  their  knives  in  his  eyes,  hide  him  in 
the  earth,  and  divide  his  money  and  baggage.  1 
have  read  many  examinations  of  Thugs  ;  and  I  par- 
ticularly remember  an  altercation  which  took  place 
between  two  of  those  wretches  in  the  presence  of  an 
Knglish  officer.     One  Thug  reproached  the  other  for 
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having  been  so  irreligious  as  to  spare  the  life  of  a 
traveller  when  the  omens  indicated  that  their  patro- 
ness required  a  victim.  '*  How  could  you  let  him  go  ? 
How  can  you  expect  the  goddess  to  protect  us  if  you 
disobey  her  commands  ?  That  is  one  of  your  North 
country  heresies."  Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  determine  in  what  way  Christian  rulers  ought  to 
deal  with  such  superstitions  as  these.  We  might  have 
acted  as  the  Spaniards  acted  in  the  New  World,  We 
might  have  attempted  to  introduce  our  own  religion 
by  force.  We  might  have  sent  missionaries  among 
the  natives  at  the  public  charge.  We  might  have 
held  out  hopes  of  public  employment  to  converts,  and 
have  imposed  civil  disabilities  on  Mahometans  and 
Pagans.  But  we  did  none  of  these  things ;  and 
herein  we  judged  wisely.  Our  duty,  as  rulers,  was  to 
preserve  strict  neutrality  on  all  questions  merely 
religious:  and  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  ever 
swerved  from  strict  neutrality  for  the  purpose  of 
making  proselytes  to  our  own  faith.  But  we  have,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  sometimes  deviated  from  the  right 
path  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some  Englishmen, 
who  have  held  high  office  in  India,  seem  to  have 
thought  that  the  only  religion  which  was  not  entitled 
to  toleration  and  to  respect  was  Christianity.  They 
regarded  every  Christian  missionary  with  extreme 
jealousy  and  disdain ;  and  they  suffered  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  if  enjoined  by  the  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion, to  be  perpetrated  in  open  day.  It  is  lamentable 
to  think  how  long  after  our  power  was  firmly  esta- 
blished in  Bengal,  we,  grossly  neglecting  the  first  and 
plainest  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  suffered  the 
practices  of  infanticide  and  Suttee  to  continue  un- 
checked. We  decorated  the  temples  of  the  false 
gods.  We  provided  the  dancing  girls.  We  gilded 
and  painted  the  images  to  which  our  ignorant  subjects 
bowed  down.    We  repaired  and  embellished  the  car 
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under  the  wheels  of  which  crazy  devotees  flung  them- 
selves at  every  festival  to  be  crushed  to  death.  We 
sent  guards  of  honour  to  escort  pilgrims  to  the  places 
of  worship,  We  actually  made  oblations  at  the 
shrines  of  idols.  All  this  was  considered,  and  is  still 
considered,  by  some  prejudiced  Anglo-Indians  of  the 
old  school,  as  profound  policy.  1  believe  that  there 
never  was  so  shallow,  so  senseless  a  policy.  We  gained 
nothing  by  it.  We  lowered  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  we  meant  to  flatter.  We  led  them  to  be- 
lieve that  we  attached  no  importance  to  the  difference 
between  Christianity  and  heathenism.  Yet  how  vast 
that  difference  is  !  I  altt^ether  abstain  from  alluding 
to  topics  which  belong  to  divines.  I  speak  merely 
as  a  politician  anxious  for  the  morality  and  the  tem- 
poral wellbeing  of  society.  And,  so  speaking,  I  say 
that  to  countenance  the  IJrahminical  idolatry,  and  to 
discountenance  that  religion  which  has  done  so  much 
to  promote  justice,  and  mercy,  and  freedom,  and  arts, 
and  sciences,  and  good  government,  and  domestic 
happiness,  which  has  struckoR"  the  chains  of  the  slave, 
which  has  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war,  which  has 
raised  women  from  servants  and  playthings  into 
companions  and  friends,  is  to  commit  high  treason 
against  humanity  and  civilisation. 

Gradually  a  better  system  was  introduced.  A 
great  man  whom  we  have  lately  lost.  Lord  Weltesley, 
led  the  way.  He  prohibited  the  immolation  of  female 
children  ;  and  this  was  the  most  unquestionable  of 
all  his  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  In  the 
year  1813  Parliament  gave  new  facilities  to  persons 
who  were  desirous  to  proceed  to  India  as  missionaries. 
Lord  William  Bentinck  abolished  the  Suttee.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Home  Government  sent  out  to  Calcutta 
the  important  and  valuable  despatch  to  which  reference 
has  been  repeatedly  made  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion.   That  despatch  Lord  Glcnclg  wrote,  -I  was 
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then  at  the  Board  of  Control,  and  can  attest  ths 
fact, — with  his  own  hand.  One  paragraph,  the  sixty- 
second,  is  of  the  highest  moment  I  know  that  para* 
graph  so  well  that  I  could  repeat  it  word  for  word. 
It  contains  in  short  compass  an  entire  code  of  regu- 
lations for  the  guidance  of  British  functionaries  in 
matters  relating  to  the  idolatry  of  India.  The  orders 
of  the  Home  Government  were  express,  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  temples  should  be  left  entirely 
to  the  natives.  A  certain  discretion  was  of  course 
left  to  the  local  authorities  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  dissolving  that  connection  which  had  long  existed 
between  the  English  Government  and  the  Brahmini- 
cal  superstition.  But  the  principle  was  laid  down  in 
the  clearest  manner.  This  was  in  February,  1833. 
In  the  year  1838  another  despatch  was  sent,  which  re* 
ferred  to  the  sixty-second  paragraph  of  Lord  Glenelg*s 
despatch,  and  enjoined  the  Indian  Government  to 
observe  the  rules  contained  in  that  paragraph.  Again, 
in  the  year  1841,  precise  orders  were  sent  out  on  the 
same  subject,  orders  which  Lord  EUenborough  seems 
to  me  to  have  studied  carefully  for  the  express  purpose 
of  disobeying  them  point  by  point,  and  in  the  most 
direct  manner.  You  murmur:  but  only  look  at  the 
orders  of  the  Directors  and  at  the  proclamation  of 
the  Governor  General.  The  orders  are,  distinctly 
and  positively,  that  the  British  authorities  in  India 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  temples  of  the 
natives,  shall  make  no  presents  to  those  temples, 
shall  not  decorate  those  temples,  shall  not  pay  any 
military  honour  to  those  temples.  Now,  Sir,  the  .first 
charge  which  I  bring  against  Lord  EUenborough  is, 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  disobcklience, 
that  he  has  done  that  which  was  forbidden  in  the 
strongest  terms  by  those  from  whom  his  power  is 
deriv^.  The  Home  Government  says.  Do  not  inter- 
fere in  the  concerns  of  heathen  temples.  .  Is  it  denied 
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that  Lord  Ellenborough  has  interfered  in  the  con- 
cerns of  a  heathen  temple?  The  Home  Government 
says,  Make  no  presents  to  heathen  temples.  Is  it 
denied  that  Lord  Ellenborough  has  proclaimed  to  all 
the  world  hia  intention  to  maite  a  present  to  a  heathen 
temple?  The  Home  Government  says,  Do  not  deco- 
rate heathen  temples,  Is  it  denied  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough has  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  his  intention 
to  decorate  a  heathen  temple  ?  The  Home  Govern- 
ment says.  Do  not  send  troops  to  do  honour  to 
heathen  temples.  Is  it  denied  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  escort  these  gates  to  a 
heathen  temple  ?  To  be  sure,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  tries  to 
get  rid  of  this  part  of  the  case  in  rather  a  whimsical 
manner.  He  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that,  by  sending  troops  to  escort  the  gates.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough can  have  meant  to  pay  any  mark  of  respect 
to  an  idol.  And  why?  Because,  says  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  given  posi- 
tive orders  that  troops  should  not  be  employed  to  pay 
marks  of  respect  to  idols.  Why,  Sir,  undoubtedly, 
if  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
is  3  perfect  man,  if  ail  our  reasonings  are  to  proceed 
on  the  supposition  that  he  cannot  do  wrong,  then  I 
admit  the  force  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  ai^u- 
ment  But  it  seems  to  me  a  strange  and  a  dangerous 
thing  to  infer  a  man's  innocence  merely  from  the 
flagrancy  of  his  guJit,  It  is  certain  that  the  Home 
authorities  ordered  the  Governor  General  not  to 
employ  the  troops  in  the  service  of  a  temple.  It  is 
certain  that  Lord  Ellenborough  employed  the  troops 
to  escort  a  trophy,  an  oblation,  which  he  sent  to  the 
restored  temple  of  Somnauth.  Yes,  the  restored 
temple  of  Somnauth.  Those  are  his  lordship's  words. 
They  have  given  rise  to  some  discussion,  and  seem 
not  to  be  understood  by  everybody  in  the  same  sense. 
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We  all  know  that  this  temple  is  in  ruins.  I  am  con« 
fident  that  Lord  Ellenborough  knew  it  to  be  in  ruins, 
and  that  his  intention  was  to  rebuild  it  at  the  public 
charge.  That  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  words. 
But,  as  this  meaning  is  so  monstrous  that  nobody 
here  can  venture  to  defend  it,  his  friends  pretend 
that  he  believed  the  temple  to  have  been  already 
restored,  and  that  he  had  no  thought  of  being  himself 
the  restorer.  How  can  I  believe  this  ?  How  can  I 
believe  that,  when  he  issued  this  proclamation,  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  state  of  the  temple  to  which 
he  proposed  to  make  an  offering  of  such  importance  ? 
He  evidently  knew  that  it  had  once  been  in  ruins ; 
or  he  would  not  have  called  it  the  restored  temple. 
Why  am  I  to  supF>ose  that  he  imagined  it  to  have 
been  rebuilt  ?  He  had  people  about  him  who  knew 
it  well,  and  who  could  have  told  him  that  it  was  in 
ruins  still.  To  say  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
in  ruins  is  to  say  that  he  put  forth  this  proclamation 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  ask  a  single  question  of 
those  who  were  close  at  hand  and  were  perfectly 
competent  to  give  him  information.  Why,  Sir,  this 
defence  is  itself  an  accusation.  I  defy  the  honourable 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  I 
defy  all  human  ingenuity,  to  get  his  lordship  clear  off 
from  both  the  horns  of  this  dilemma.  Either  way, 
he  richly  deserves  a  parliamentary  censure.  Either 
he  published  this  proclamation  in  the  recklessness  of 
utter  ignorance  without  making  the  smallest  inquiry ; 
or  else  he,  an  English  and  a  Christian  Governor, 
meant  to  build  a  temple  to  a  heathen  god  at  the 
public  charge,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  commands  of 
his  official  superiors.  Turn  and  twist  the  matter 
which  way  you  will,  you  can  make  nothing  else  of  it 
The  stain  is  like  the  stain  on  Blue  Beard's  key,  in 
the  nursery  tale.  As  soon  as  you  have  scoured  one 
side  clean,  the  spot  comes  out  on  the  other. 
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So  much  for  the  first  charge,  the  charge  of  dis- 
obedience. It  is  fully  made  out;  but  it  is  not  the 
heaviest  chaise  which  I  bring  against  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  I  charge  him  with  having  done  that  which, 
even  if  it  had  not  been,  as  it  was,  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  Home  authorities,  it  would  still  have  been  a 
high  crime  to  do.  He  ought  to  have  known,  without 
any  instructions  from  home,  that  it  was  his  duty  not 
to  take  part  in  disputes  among  the  false  religions  of 
the  East ;  that  it  was  his  duty,  in  his  official  character, 
to  show  no  marked  preference  for  any  of  those  re- 
ligions, and  to  offer  no  marked  insult  to  any.  But, 
Sir.  he  has  paid  unseemly  homage  to  one  of  those 
religions  ;  he  has  grossly  insulted  another ;  and  he 
has  selected  as  the  object  of  his  homage  the  very 
worst  and  most  degrading  of  those  religions,  and  as 
the  object  of  his  insults  the  best  and  purest  of  them. 
The  homage  was  paid  to  Lingamism.  The  insult  was 
offered  to  Mahometanism.  Lingamism  is  not  merely 
idolatry,  but  idolatry  in  its  most  pernicious  form. 
The  honourable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  achieved  a 
great  wctory  when  he  had  made  out  that  his  lordship's 
devotions  had  been  paid,  not  to  Vishnu,  but  to  Siva. 
Sir,  Vishnu  is  the  preserving  Deity  of  the  Hindoo 
Mytholt^y ;  Siva  is  the  destroying  Deity  ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  have  any  preference  for  one  of  your  Governor 
General's  gods  over  another,  I  confess  that  my  own 
tastes  would  lead  me  to  prefer  the  preserving  to  the 
destroying  power.  Yes,  Sir  ;  the  temple  of  Somnaulh 
was  sacred  to  Siva;  and  the  honourable  gentleman 
cannot  but  know  by  what  emblem  Siva  is  repre- 
sented, and  with  what  rites  he  is  adored.  I  will  say 
no  mora  The  Governor  General,  Sir,  is  in  some 
degree  protected  by  the  very  magnitude  of  his  offence. 
I  am  ashamed  to  name  those  things  to  which  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  pay  public  reverence.    This  god  of 
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destruction,  whose  images  and  whc^  worship  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  decency  to  describe,  is 
selected  as  the  object  of  homage.  As  the  object 
of  insult  is  selected  a  religion  which  has  borrowed 
much  of  its  theology  and  much  of  its  morality  fipom 
Christianity,  a  religion  which  in  the  midst  of  Poly- 
theism teaches  the  unity  of  God,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
idolatry,  strictly  proscribes  the  worship  of  images^ 
The  duty  of  our  Government  is,  as  I  said,  to  take 
no  part  in  the  disputes  between  Mahometans  and 
idolaters.  But,  if  our  Government  does  take  a  part, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Mahometanism  is  en* 
titled  to  the  preference.  Lord  Ellenborough  is  of 
a  different  opinion.  He  takes  away  the  gates  from 
a  Mahometan  mosque,  and  solemnly  offers  them  as 
a  gift  to  a  Pagan  temple.  Morally,  this  is  a  crime. 
Politically,  it  is  a  blunder.  Nobody  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  Mahometans  of  India  can  doubt  that  this 
affront  to  their  faith  will  excite  their  fiercest  indigna- 
tion. Their  susceptibility  on  such  points  is  extreme. 
Some  of  the  most  serious  disasters  that  have  ever 
befallen  us  in  India  have  been  caused  by  that  sus* 
ceptibility.  Remember  what  happened  at  Vellore  in 
1806,  and  more  recently  at  Bangsdore.  The  mutiny 
of  Vellore  was  caused  by  a  slight  shown  to  the 
Mahometan  turban  ;  the  mutiny  of  Bangalore  by 
disrespect  said  to  have  been  shown  to  a  Mahometan 
place  of  worship.  If  a  Governor  General  had  been 
induced  by  his  zeal  for  Christianity  to  offer  any  affront 
to  a  mosque  held  in  high  veneration  by  Mussulmans, 
I  should  think  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  indiscretion 
such  as  proved  him  to  be  unfit  for  his  post  But  to 
affront  a  mosque  of  peculiar  dignity,  not  from  zeal 
for  Christianity,  but  for  the  sake  of  this  loathsome  god 
of  destruction,  is  nothing  short  of  madness.  Some 
temporary  popularity  Lord  Ellenborough  may  no 
doubt  gain  in  some  quarters.     I  he^r,  and  I  can  well 
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believe,  that  some  bigoted  Hindoos  have  hailed  this 
proclamation  with  delight,  and  have  begun  to  enter- 
tain a  hope  that  the  British  Government  is  about  to 
take  their  worship  under  its  pccuHar  protection. 
But  how  long  will  that  hope  last?  1  presume  tli at 
the  right  honourable  Baronet,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  does  not  mean  to  suffer  India  to  be  governed 
on  Brahminlcal  principles.  I  presume  that  he  will 
not  allow  the  public  revenue  to  be  expended  in 
rebuilding  temples,  adorning  idoLs,  and  hiring  courte- 
sans. I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  already  on  the 
way  to  India  such  an  admonition  as  will  prevent 
Lord  Ellenborough  from  persisting  in  the  course  on 
which  he  has  entered.  The  consequence  will  be  that 
the  exultation  of  the  Brahmins  will  end  in  mortifica- 
tion and  anger.  See  then  of  what  a  complication  of 
foults  the  Governor  General  is  guilty.  In  order  to 
curry  favour  with  the  Hindoos  he  has  offered  an 
inexpiable  insult  to  the  Mahometans  ;  and  now,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  English,  he  is  forced  to  disappoint 
and  disgust  the  Hindoos.  But,  apart  from  the  irri- 
tating effect  which  these  transactions  must  produce 
on  every  part  of  the  native  population,  is  it  no  evil  to 
have  this  continual  wavering  and  changing?     This 

'  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  Lord  Ellenborough  has, 

with  great  pomp,  announced  intentions  which  he  has 
not  been  able  to  carry  into  effect.  It  is  his  lordship's 
habit.  He  put  forth  a  notification  that  his  Durbar 
was  to  be  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Dost  Mahomed. 
Then  came  a  notification  that  Dost  Mahomed  would 
not  make  his  appearance  there.  In  the  proclamation 
which  we  are  now  considering  his  lordship  announced 
to  all  the  princes  of  India  his  resolution  to  set  up 
these  gates  at  Somnauth,  The  gates,  it  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted,  will  not  be  set  up  there.  All  India 
will  see  that  the  Governor  General  has  changed  his 

I  mind.   The  change  may  be  imputed  to  mere  fickleness 
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and  levity.  It  may  be  imputed  to  the  disapprobatioii 
with  which  his  conduct  has  been  regarded  here.  In 
either  case  he  appears  in  a  light  in  which  it  is  much 
to  be  deplored  that  a  Governor  General  should  appear. 
So  much  for  the  serious  side  of  this  business; 
and  now  for  the  ludicrous  side.  Even  in  our  mirth, 
however,  there  is  sadness ;  for  it  is  no  light  thing 
that  he  who  represents  the  British  nation  in  India 
should  be  a  jest  to  the  people  of  India.  We  have 
sometimes  sent  them  governors  whom  they  loved, 
and  sometimes  governors  whom  they  feared  ;  but 
they  never  before  had  a  governor  at  whom  they 
laughed.  Now,  however,  they  laugh ;  and  how  can 
we  blame  them  for  laughing,  when  all  Europe  and  all 
America  are  laughing  too?  You  see,  Sir,  that  the 
gentlemen  opposite  cannot  keep  their  countenances 
And  no  wonder.  Was  such  a  State  paper  ever  seen 
in  our  language  before  ?  And  what  is  the  plea  set 
up  for  all  this  bombast?  Why,  the  honourable 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  G>ntrol, 
brings  down  to  the  House  some  translations  of 
Persian  letters  from  native  princes.  Such  letters,  as 
everybody  knows,  are  written  in  a  most  absurd  and 
turgid  style.  The  honourable  gentleman  forces  us 
to  hear  a  good  deal  of  this  detestable  rhetoric ;  and 
then  he  asks  why,  if  the  secretaries  of  the  Nizam  and 
of  the  King  of  (Dude  use  all  these  tropes  and  hyper- 
boles, Lord  Ellenborough  should  not  indulge  in  the 
same  sort  of  eloquence  ?  The  honourable  gentleman 
might  as  well  ask  why  Lord  Ellenborough  should  not 
sit  cross  legged,  why  he  should  not  let  his  beard 
grow  to  his  waist,  why  he  should  not  wear  a  turban, 
why  he  should  not  hang  trinkets  all  about  his  person, 
why  he  should  not  ride  about  Calcutta  on  a  horse 
jingling  with  bells  and  glittering  with  false  pearls. 
The  native  princes  do  these  things  ;  and  why  should 
not  he  ?    Why,  Sir,  simply  because  he  is  not  a  native 
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prince,  but  an  English  Governor  General.  When  the 
people  of  India  see  a  Nabob  or  a  Rajah  in  all  his 
gaudy  finery,  they  bow  to  him  witli  a  certain  respect. 
They  know  that  the  splendour  of  his  garb  indicates 
superior  rank  and  wealth.  But  if  SirCharles  Metcalfe 
had  so  bedizened  himself,  they  would  have  thought 
that  he  was  out  of  his  wits.  They  are  not  such  fools 
as  the  honourable  gentleman  takes  them  for.  Sim- 
plicity is  not  their  fashion.  But  they  understand 
and  respect  the  simplicity  of  our  fashions.  Our  plain 
clothing  commands  far  more  reverence  than  all  the 
jewels  which  the  most  tawdry  Zemindar  wears  ;  and 
our  plain  language  carries  with  it  far  more  weight 
than  the  florid  diction  of  the  most  ingenious  Persian 
scribe.  The  plain  language  and  the  plain  clothing 
are  inseparably  associated  in  the  minds  of  our  subjects 
with  superior  knowledge,  with  superior  energy,  with 
superior  veracity,  with  all  the  high  and  commanding 
qualities  which  erected,  and  which  still  uphold,  our 
empire.  Sir,  if,  as  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
seems  to  indicate,  Lord  Ellenborough  has  adopted 
this  style  on  principle,  if  it  be  his  lordship's  deliberate 
intention  to  mimic,  in  his  State  papers,  the  Asiatic 
modes  of  thought  and  expression,  that  alone  would 
be  a  reason  for  recalling  him.  But  the  honourable 
gentleman  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  this  proclama- 
tion is  in  the  Oriental  taste.  It  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  very  bad  Oriental  compositions  which  he  has 
read  to  us,  nor  to  any  other  Oriental  compositions 
that  I  ever  saw.  It  is  neither  English  nor  Indian. 
It  is  not  original,  however  ;  and  I  will  tell  the  House 
where  the  Governor  General  found  his  models.  He 
has  apparently  been  studying  the  rants  of  the  French 
Jacobins  during  the  period  of  their  ascendency,  the 
Carmagnoles  of  the  Convention,  the  proclamations 
issued  by  the  Directory  and  its  Proconsuls :  and  he 
VOL.  XII  D 
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has  been  seized  with  a  desire  to  imitate  diose  coin<- 
positions.  The  pattern  which  he  seems  to  have 
especially  proposed  to  himself  is  the  rodomontade  in 
which  it  was  armounced  that  the  modem  Gauls  were 
marching  to  Rome  in  order  to  avenge  the  fate  df 
Dumnorix  and  Vercingetorix.  Everybody  remembers 
those  lines  in  which  revolutionary  justice  is  described 
by  Mr.  Canning : — 

'*  Not  she  in  British  courts  who  takes  her  stand. 
The  dawdling  balance  dangling  in  her  hand ; 
But  firm,  erect,  with  keen  reverted  glance, 
The  avenging  angel  of  r^;enerate  France, 
Who  visits  ancient  sins  on  modem  times. 
And  punishes  the  Pope  for  Csesar's  crimes." 

In  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same  style  our 
Governor  General  has  proclaimed  his  intention  to 
retaliate  on  the  Mussulmans  beyond  the  mountains 
the  insults  which  their  ancestors,  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  offered  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindoos.  To  do 
justice  to  the  Jacobins,  however,  I  must  say  that  they 
had  an  excuse  which  was  wanting  to  the  noble  lord. 
The  revolution  had  made  almost  as  great  a  change  in 
literary  tastes  as  in  political  institutions.  The  old 
masters  of  French  eloquence  had  shared  the  fate  of 
the  old  states  and  of  the  old  parliaments.  The  high* 
est  posts  in  the  administration  were  filled  by  persons 
who  had  no  experience  of  affairs,  who  in  the  general 
confusion  had  raised  themselves  by  audacity  and 
quickness  of  natural  parts,  uneducated  men  or  half 
educated  men,  who  had  no  notion  that  the  style  in 
which  they  had  heard  the  heroes  and  villains  of 
tragedies  declaim  on  the  stage  was  not  the  style  of 
real  warriors  and  statesmen.  But  was  it  for  an 
English  gentleman,  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities 
and  cultivated  mind,  a  man  who  had  sate  many 
years  in  parliament,  and  filled  some  of  the  highest 
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posts  in  the  state,  to  copy  the  productions  of  such  a 
school? 

But,  it  is  said,  what  does  it  matter  if  the  nobie 
lord  has  written  a  foolish  rhapsody  which  is  neither 
prose  nor  verse?  Is  affected  phraseology  a  subject 
for  parhamentary  censure  ?  What  great  ruler  can  be 
named  who  has  not  committed  errors  much  more 
serious  than  the  penning  of  a  few  sentences  of  turgid 
nonsense  ?  This,  1  admit,  sounds  plausible.  It  is 
quite  true  that  very  eminent  men.  Lord  Somers,  for 
example,  Sir  Robert  VValpole,  Lord  Chatham  and  his 
son,  all  committed  faults  which  did  much  more  harm 
than  any  fault  of  style  can  do.  But  I  beg  the  House 
to  observe  this,  that  an  error  which  produces  the  most 
serious  consequences  may  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  man  who  has  committed  it  is  not  a  very  wise 
man  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  an  error  which 
directly  produces  no  important  consequences  may 
prove  the  man  who  has  committed  it  to  be  quite  unfit 
for  public  trust  Walpole  committed  a  ruinous  error 
when  he  yielded  to  the  public  cry  for  war  with  Spain. 
But,  notwithstanding  that  error,  he  was  an  eminently 
wise  man.  Caligula,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
marched  his  soldiers  to  the  beach,  made  them  fill 
their*  helmets  with  cockle  shells,  and  sent  the  shells 
to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol  as  trophies  of  his  con- 
quests, did  no  great  harm  to  anybody  ;  but  he  surely 
proved  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of  governing  an 
empire.  Mr.  Pitt's  expedition  to  Quiberon  was  most 
til  judged,  and  ended  in  defeat  and  disgrace.  Yet 
Mr.  Pitt  was  a  statesman  of  a  very  high  order.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  ukases  as  those  by  which  the 
Emperor  Paul  used  to  regulate  the  dress  of  the  people 
of  Petersburg,  though  they  caused  much  less  misery 
than  the  slaughter  at  Quiberon,  proved  that  the 
Emperor  Paul  could  not  safely  be  trusted  with  power 
over  his  fellow  creatures.     One  day  he  forbade  the 
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wearing  of  pantaloons.  Another  day  he  forbade  his 
subjects  to  comb  their  hair  over  their  foreheads. 
Then  he  proscribed  round  hats.  A  young  English- 
man, the  son  of  a  merchant,  thought  to  evade  this 
decree  by  going  about  the  city  in  a  hunting  cap. 
Then  came  out  an  edict  which  made  it  penal  to  wear 
on  the  head  a  round  thing  such  as  the  English 
merchant's  son  wore.  Now,  Sir,  I  say  that,  when  I 
examine  the  substance  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  pro- 
clamation, and  consider  all  the  consequences  which 
that  paper  is  likely  to  produce,  I  am  forced  to  say 
that  he  has  committed  a  grave  moral  and  political 
offence.  When  I  examine  the  style,  I  see  that  he  has 
committed  an  act  of  eccentric  folly,  much  of  the  same 
kind  with  Caligula's  campaign  against  the  cockles, 
and  with  the  Emperor  Paul's  ukase  against  round 
hats.  Consider  what  an  extravagant  self-confidence, 
what  a  disdain  for  the  examples  of  his  great  pre- 
decessors and  for  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  men  who  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Indian  services,  this  strange  document  indicates. 
Surely  it  might  have  occurred  to  Lord  Ellenborough 
that,  if  this  kind  of  eloquence  had  been  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  Asiatics, 
such  Governors  as  Warren  Hastings,  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  men 
who  were  as  familar  with  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  native  population  of  India  as  any  man  here 
can  be  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  French, 
would  not  have  left  tiie  discovery  to  be  made  by  a 
new  comer  who  did  not  know  any  Eastern  tongue. 
Surely  too  it  might  have  occurred  to  the  noble  lord 
that,  before  he  put  forth  such  a  proclamation,  he 
would  do  well  to  ask  some  person  who  knew  India 
intimately  what  the  effect  both  on  the  Mahometans 
and  Hindoos  was  likely  to  be.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  Governor  General  either  did  not  ask  advice  or 
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acted  in  direct  opposition  to  advice.  Mr.  Maddock 
was  with  his  lordship  as  acting  Secretary.  Now  I 
know  enough  of  Mr,  Maddock  to  be  quite  certain 
that  he  never  counselicd  the  Governor  General  to 
publish  such  a  paper.  I  will  pawn  my  life  that  he 
either  was  never  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion,  or 
that  he  gave  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  course  whidi 
has  been  taken.  No  Governor  General  who  was  on 
good  terms  with  the  civil  service  would  have  been,  I 
may  say,  permitted  to  e.vpose  himself  thus.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  Lord  Auckland  were,  to  be 
sure,  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  think  of  doing  such 
a  thing  as  this.  But  if  either  of  those  noble  lords,  at 
some  unlucky  moment  when  he  was  not  quite  himself, 
when  his  mind  was  thrown  off  the  balance  by  the 
pride  and  delight  of  an  extraordinary  success,  had 
proposed  to  put  forth  such  a  proclamation,  he  would 
have  been  saved  from  committing  so  great  a  mistake 
by  the  respectful  but  earnest  remonstrances  of  those 
in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  and  who  were  solicitous 
for  his  honour.  From  the  appearance  of  this  pro- 
clamation, therefore,  I  infer  that  the  terms  on  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  is  with  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  are  such  that  those  servants  could  not 
venture  to  offer  him  counsel  when  he  most  needed  it. 
For  these  reasons,  Sir,  I  think  the  noble  lord  unfit 
for  high  public  trust.  Let  us,  then,  consider  the  nature 
of  the  public  trust  which  is  now  reposed  in  him.  Arc 
gentlemen  aware  that,  even  when  he  is  at  Calcutta, 
surrounded  by  his  councillors,  his  single  voice  can 
carry  any  resolution  concerning  the  executive  admi- 
nistration against  them  all?  They  can  object :  they 
can  protest:  they  can  record  their  opinions  in  writing, 
and  can  require  him  to  give  in  writing  his  reasons 
for  persisting  in  his  own  course :  but  they  must  then 
submit  On  the  most  important  questions,  on  the 
question   whether  a  war   shall    be  declared,  on   tho 
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question  whether  a  treaty  shall  be  concluded,  on  the 
question  whether  the  whole  system  of  land  revenue 
established  in  a  great  province  shall  be  changed,  his 
single  vote  weighs  down  the  votes  of  all  who  sit  at 
the  Board  with  him.  The  right  honourable  Baronet 
opposite  is  a  powerful  minister,  a  more  powerful 
minister  than  any  that  we  have  seen  during  many 
years.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  his  power  over 
the  people  of  England  is  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  power  which  the  Grovemor  General  possesses 
over  the  people  of  India.  Such  is  Lord  Ellenborough's 
power  when  he  is  with  his  council,  and  is  to  some 
extent  held  in  check.  But  where  is  he  now  ?  He 
has  given  his  council  the  slip.  He  is  alone.  He  has 
near  him  no  person  who  is  entitled  and  bound  to  offer 
advice,  asked  or  unasked  :  he  asks  no  advice :  and  )rou 
cannot  expect  men  to  outstep  the  strict  line  of  their 
official  duty  by  obtruding  advice  on  a  superior  by 
whom  it  would  be  ungraciously  received.  The  danger 
of  having  a  rash  and  flighty  Grovemor  General  is 
sufficiently  serious,  at  the  very  best  But  the  danger 
of  having  such  a  Governor  General  up  the  country, 
eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  from  any  person  who  has 
a  right  to  remonstrate  with  him,  is  fearful  indeed. 
Interests  so  vast,  that  the  most  sober  language  in 
which  they  can  be  described  sounds  hyperbolicsd,  are 
entrusted  to  a  single  man  ;  to  a  man  who,  whatever 
his  parts  may  be,  and  they  are  doubtless  considerable, 
has  shown  an  indiscretion  and  temerity  almost  beyond 
belief;  to  a  man  who  has  been  only  a  few  months  in 
India ;  to  a  man  who  takes  no  counsel  with  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  India. 

I  cannot  sit  down  without  addressing  myself  to 
those  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  who  are 
present.  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  on  them.  They  have  the 
power  to  recall  Lord  Ellenborough :  and  I  trust  that 
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■/  will  not  hesitate  to  exercise  that  power.  This  is 
E  advice  of  one  who  has  been  their  servant,  who  has 
served  them  loyally,  and  who  is  still  sincerely  anxious 
for  their  credit  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire  of 
which  they  are  the  guardians.  But  if,  from  whatever 
cause,  they  are  unwilling  to  recall  the  noble  lord,  then 
]  implore  them  to  take  care  that  he  be  immediately 
ordered  to  return  to  Calcutta.  Who  can  say  what 
new  freak  we  may  hear  of  by  the  next  mail  ?  1  am 
quite  confident  that  neither  the  Court  of  Directors 
nor  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  can  look  foi-ward  to  the 
arrival  of  that  mail  without  great  urteasiness.  There- 
fore I  say,  send  Lord  Ellenborough  back  to  Calcutta. 
There  at  least  he  will  find  persons  who  have  a  right 
to  advise  him  and  to  expostulate  with  him,  and  who 
will,  I  doubt  not,  have  also  the  spirit  to  do  so.  It  is 
something  that  he  will  be  forced  to  record  his  reasons 
for  what  he  does.  It  is  something  that  he  will  be 
forced  to  hear  reasons  against  his  propositions.  It  is 
something  that  a  delay,  though  only  of  twenty-four 
hours,  will  be  interposed  between  the  first  conception 
of  a  wild  scheme  and  the  execution,  I  am  afraid 
that  these  checks  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
much  evil :  but  they  are  not  absolutely  nugatory.  1 
entreat  the  Directors  to  consider  in  what  a  position 
they  will  stand  if,  in  consequence  of  their  neglect, 
some  serious  calamity  should  befall  the  country  which 
is  confided  to  their  care,  I  will  only  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that,  if  there  be  any  use  in  having  a  Council 
of  India,  if  it  be  not  meant  that  the  members  of 
Council  should  draw  large  salaries  for  doing  nothing, 
if  they  are  really  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing and  restraining  the  Governor,  it  is  to  the  last 
degree  absurd  that  their  powers  should  be  in  abeyance 
when  there  is  a  Governor  who,  of  all  the  Governors 
that  ever  England  sent  to  the  East,  stands  most  in 
need  both  of  assistance  and  of  restraint. 
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A  SPEECH 

DKUVK&ED   IN 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  19TH  of  February, 

1844. 


On  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1844,  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  Ireland.  After  a  discussion  of 
nine  nights  the  motion  was  rejected  by  324  votes  to  225. 
On  the  fifth  night  of  the  debate  the  folloAving  Speech  was 
made. 

I  CANNOT  refrain,  Sir,  from  congratulating  you  and 
the  House  that  I  did  not  catch  your  eye  when  I  rose 
before.  I  should  have  been  extremely  sorry  to  have 
prevented  any  Irish  member  from  addressing  the 
House  on  a  question  so  interesting  to  Ireland,  but 
peculiarly  sorry  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  to-night  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  country  with  so  much  force  and  elo- 
quence.* 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my 
conscience  to  follow  the  advice  which  has  been  just 
given  me  by  my  honourable  friend  the  Member  for 
Pomfret,'  i^'ith  all  the  authority  which,  as  he  has 
reminded  us,  belongs  to  his  venerable  youth.  I  can- 
not at  all  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  wisest 

>  Mr.  J.  O'Brien.  *  Mr.  R.  Milocs 


bg  that  we  can  do  is  to  suBer  Her  Majesty's 
ninisters  to  go  on  in  their  own  way,  seeing  that  the 
way  in  which  they  have  long  been  going  on  is  an 
exceedingly  bad  one.  I  support  the  motion  of  my 
noble  friend  for  these  plain  reasons. 

First,  1  hold  that  Ireland  is  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory, indeed  in  a  most  dangerous,  state. 

Secondly,  1  hold  tliat  for  the  state  in  which 
Ireland  is  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  in  a  great 
measure  accountable,  and  that  they  have  not  shown, 
cither  as  legislators  or  as  administrators,  that  they 
are  capable  of  remedying  the  evils  which  they  have 
caused. 

Now,  Sir,  if  I  make  out  these  two  propositions,  it 
will  follow  that  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  to  interfere ;  and 
I  conceive  that  my  noble  friend,  by  moving  for  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House, has  proposed  a  mode 
of  interference  which  is  both  parliamentary  and  con- 
venient 

My  first  proposition.  Sir,  will  scarcely  be  disputed. 
Both  sides  of  the  House  are  fully  agreed  in  thinking 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  may  well  excite  great 
anxiety  and  apprehension.  That  island,  in  extent 
about  one  fourth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  popu- 
lation more  than  one  fourth,  superior  probably  in 
natural  fertility  to  any  area  of  equal  size  in  Europe, 
possessed  of  natural  facilities  for  trade  such  as  can 
nowhere  else  be  found  in  an  equal  extent  of  coast,  an 
inexhaustible  nursery  of  gallant  soldiers,  a  country 
far  more  important  to  the  prosperity,  the  strength, 
the  dignity  of  this  great  empire  than  all  our  distant 
dependencies  together,  than  the  Canadas  and  the 
West  Indies  added  to  Southern  Africa,  to  Australasia, 
to  Ceylon,  and  to  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Moguls, 
that  island,  Sir,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  so  ill 
affected  and  so  tiubulenl  that  it  must,  in  any  estimate 
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of  oar  power,  be  not  added  but  deducted.  Yoa  admit 
that  yon  govern  that  island,  not  as  3^00  govern 
Engl^id  and  Scotland,  but  as  you  govern  3ronr  new 
conquests  in  Scinde ;  not  fay  means  of  tbe  respect 
which  the  people  feel  for  the  laws,  but  by  means  of 
bayonets,  of  artillery,  of  entrenched  camps. 

My  first  proposition,  then,  I  take  to  be  conceded. 
Irdand  is  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  question  which 
remains  to  be  ccmsidered  is,  whether  fcM*  the  state  in 
which  Ireland  is  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  to  be 
held  accountable. 

Now,  Sir,  I  at  once  admit  that  the  distempers  of 
Ireland  must  in  part  be  attributed  to  causes  fcM* which 
neither  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  ncM-  any 
public  men  now  living  can  justly  be  held  accountable. 
I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  a  long  dissertation 
on  those  causesL  But  it  is  necessary,  I  think,  to  take 
at  least  a  rapid  glance  at  them :  and  in  order  to  do 
so,  Sir,  we  must  go  back  to  a  period  not  only  anterior 
to  the  birth  of  the  statesmen  who  are  now  arrayed 
against  each  other  on  the  right  and  left  of  your  chair, 
but  anterior  to  the  birth  even  of  the  great  parties  of 
which  those  statesmen  are  the  leaders ;  anterior  to 
the  days  when  the  names  of  Tory  and  Whig,  of  court 
party  and  country  party,  of  cavalier  and  roundhead, 
came  into  use ;  anterior  to  the  existence  of  those 
Puritans  to  whom  the  honourable  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury,^ in  a  very  ingenious  speech,  ascribed  all  the 
calamities  of  Ireland. 

The  primary  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  manner  in 
which  Ireland  became  subject  to  the  English  crown. 
The  annexation  was  effected  by  conquest,  and  by 
conquest  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  was  not  a  conquest 
such  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  modem 
Europe.  It  was  not  a  conquest  like  that  which 
united  Artois  and   Franche  Comt^  to  France,  or 
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Silesia  to  Prussia.  It  was  the  conquest  of  a  race  by 
a  race,  sucb  a  conquest  as  that  which  established  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniard  over  the  American  Indian, 
or  of  the  Mahratta  over  the  peasant  of  Guzerat  or 
Tanjore.  Of  all  forms  of  tyranny  I  believe  that  the 
worst  is  that  of  a  nation  over  a  nation.  Populations 
separated  by  seas  and  mountain  ridges  may  call  each 
other  natural  enemies,  may  wage  long  wars  with  each 
other,  may  recount  with  pride  the  victories  which 
they  have  gained  over  each  other,  and  point  to  the 
flags,  the  guns,  the  ships  which  they  have  won  from 
each  other.  But  no  enmity  that  ever  existed  between 
such  populations  approaches  in  bitterness  tlie  mutual 
enmity  felt  by  populations  which  are  locally  inter- 
mingled, but  which  have  never  morally  and  politically 
amalgamated  ;  and  such  were  the  Englishry  and  the 
Irishry.  Yet  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  lapse 
of  time  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  would  have 
effaced  the  distinction  between  the  oppressors  and 
the  oppressed.  Our  island  had  suffered  cruelly  from 
the  same  evil.  Here  the  Saxon  had  trampled  on  the 
Celt,  the  Dane  on  the  Saxon,  the  Norman  on  Celt, 
Saxon,  and  Dane.  Yet  in  the  course  of  ages  all  the 
four  races  had  been  fused  together  to  form  the  great 
English  people.  A  similar  fusion  would  probably 
have  taken  place  in  Ireland  but  for  the  Reformation. 
The  English  settlers  adopted  the  Protestant  doctrines 
which  were  received  in  England.  The  Aborigines 
alone,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
adhered  to  the  ancient  faith.  Thus  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  populations  was 
deepened  and  widened.  The  old  enmity  was  rein- 
forced by  a  new  enmity  stronger  still.  Then  came 
those  events  to  which  the  honourable  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  referred.  The  spirit  of  liberty  in  England 
was  closely  allied  with  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  and 
was  mortally  hostile  to  the  Papacy.     Such  men  as 
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Hampden,  Vane,  Milton,  Locke,  though  zealous 
generally  for  civil  and  spiritual  freedom,  yet  held  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship  had  no  claim  to  tolera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  all  the  four  kings  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  showed  far  more  favour  to  Roman 
Catholics  than  to  any  class  of  Protestant  noncon- 
formists. James  the  First  at  one  time  had  some 
hopes  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  Vatican. 
Charles  the  First  entered  into  secret  engagements  to 
grant  an  indulgence  to  Roman  Catholics.  Charles 
the  Second  was  a  concealed  Roman  Catholic.  James 
the  Second  was  an  avowed  Roman  Catholic.  Conse- 
quently, through  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  freedom  of  Ireland  and  the  slavery  of  England 
meant  the  same  thing.  The  watchwords,  the  badges, 
the  names,  the  places,  the  days,  which  in  the  mind 
of  an  Englishman  were  associated  with  deliverance, 
prosperity,  national  dignity,  were  in  the  mind  of  an 
Irishman  associated  with  bondage,  ruin,  and  degrada- 
tion. The  memory  of  William  the  Third,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  are  instances. 
I  was  much  struck  by  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
on  a  day  which  I  have  every  reason  to  remember 
with  gratitude  and  pride,  the  day  on  which  I  had  the 
high  honour  of  being  declared  one  of  the  first  two 
members  for  the  great  borough  of  Leeds.  My  chair 
was  covered  with  orange  ribands.  The  horses  which 
drew  it  could  hardly  be  seen  for  the  profusion  of 
orange  coloured  finery  with  which  they  were  adorned. 
Orange  cockades  were  in  all  the  hats ;  orange  favours 
at  all  the  windows.  And  my  supporters,  I  need  not 
say,  were  men  who  had,  like  myself^  been  zealous  for 
Catholic  emancipation.  I  could  not  help  remarking 
that  the  badge  seemed  rather  incongruous.  But  I 
was  told  that  the  friends  of  Catholic  emancipation  in 
Yorkshire  had  always  rallied  under  the  orange  banner, 
that  orange  was  the  colour  of  Sir  George  Savile,  who 
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brought  in  that  bill  which  caused  the  No  Popery  riots 
of  1780,  and  that  the  very  chair  in  which  I  sate  was 
the  chair  in  which  Lord  Milton,  now  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
had  triumphed  after  the  great  victory  which  he  won 
in  1807  over  the  No  Popery  party,  then  headed  by 
the  house  of  Harewood  I  thought  how  different 
an  effect  that  procession  would  have  produced  at 
Limerick  or  Cork,  with  what  howls  of  rage  and 
hatred  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  those  cities 
would  have  pursued  that  orange  flag  which,  to  every 
Roman  Catholic  in  Yorkshire,  was  the  memorial  of 
contests  maintained  in  favour  of  his  own  dearest 
rights.  This  circumstance,  however  slight,  well  illus- 
trates the  singular  contrast  between  the  history  of 
England  and  the  history  of  Ireland. 

Well,  Sir,  twice  during  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Irish  rose  dp  against  the  English  <x>lony.  Twice 
they  were  completely  put  down  ;  and  twice  they  were 
severely  chastised.  The  first  rebellion  was  crushed 
by  Oliver  Cromwell ;  the  second  by  William  the 
Third.  Those  great  men  did  not  use  their  victory 
exactly  in  the  same  way.  The  policy  of  Cromwell 
was  wise,  and  strong,  and  straightforward,  and  cruel. 
It  was  comprised  in  one  word,  which,  as  Clarendon 
tells  us,  was  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  Englishry  of 
that  time.  That  word  was  extirpation.  The  object 
of  Cromwell  was  to  make  Ireland  thoroughly  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Protestant  If  he  had  lived  twenty  years 
longer  he  might  perhaps  have  accomplished  that 
work :  but  he  died  while  it  was  incomplete ;  and  it 
died  with  him.  The  policy  of  William,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  of  those  whose  inclinations  William 
was  under  the  necessity  of  consulting,  was  less  able, 
less  energetic,  and,  though  more  humane  in  seeming, 
perhaps  not  more  humane  in  reality.  Extirpation 
was  not  attempted.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  were 
permitted  to  live,  to  be  fruitful,  to  replenish  the  earth : 
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but  they  were  doomed  to  be  what  the  Helots  were  hi 
Sparta,  what  the  Greeks  were  under  the  Ottoman, 
what  the  blacks  now  are  at  New  York.  Every  man 
of  the  subject  caste  was  strictly  excluded  from  public 
trust.  Take  what  path  he  might  in  life,  he  was  crossed 
at  every  step  by  some  vexatious  restriction.  It  was 
only  by  being  obscure  and  inactive  that  he  could,  on 
his  native  soil,  be  safe.  If  he  aspired  to  be  powerful 
and  honoured,  he  must  begin  by  being  an  exile.  If 
he  pined  for  military  glory,  he  might  g^ain  a  cross  or 
perhaps  a  Marshal's  staff  in  the  armies  of  France  or 
Austria.  If  his  vocation  was  to  politics,  he  might 
distinguish  himself  in  the  diplomacy  of  Italy  or  Spain. 
But  at  home  he  was  a  mere  Gibeonite,  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water.  The  statute  book  of 
Ireland  was  filled  with  enactments  which  furnish  to 
tlie  Roman  Catholics  but  too  good  a  ground  for  re- 
criminating on  us  when  we  talk  of  the  barbarities  of 
Bonner  and  Gardiner ;  and  the  harshness  of  those 
odious  laws  was  aggravated  by  a  more  odious  admi- 
nistration. For,  bad  as  the  l^islators  were,  the  magis- 
trates were  worse  still.  In  those  evil  times  originated 
that  most  unhappy  hostility  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  is  one  of  the  peculiar  curses  of  Ireland. 
Oppression  and  turbulence  reciprocally  generated  each 
other.  The  combination  of  rustic  tyrants  was  re- 
sisted by  gangs  of  rustic  banditti.  Courts  of  law  and 
juries  existed  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant 
sect  Those  priests  who  were  revered  by  millions 
as  their  natural  advisers  and  guardians,  as  the  only 
authorised  expositors  of  Christian  truth,  as  the  only 
authorised  dispensers  of  the  Christian  sacraments, 
were  treated  by  the  squires  and  squireens  of  the  ruling 
faction  as  no  goodnatured  man  would  treat  the  vilest 
beggar.  In  this  manner  a  century  passed  away. 
Then  came  the  French  Revolution  and  the  great 
awakening  of  the  mind  of  Europe.     It  would  have 
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been  wonderful  indeed  if,  when  the  happiest  and 
most  tranquil  nations  were  agitated  by  vague  dis- 
contents and  vague  hopes,  Ireland  had  remained  at 
rest.  Jacobinism,  it  is  true,  was  not  a  very  natural 
ally  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  But  common 
enmities  produce  strange  coalitions ;  and  a  strange 
coalition  was  formed.  There  was  a  third  great  rising 
of  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  island  against 
English  and  Protestant  ascendency.  That  rising  was 
put  down  by  the  sword  ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  to  consider  how 
the  victory  should  be  used. 

I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  being  partial  to  the 
memory  of  Mr,  Pitt.  But  I  cannot  refuse  to  him  the 
praise  both  of  wisdom  and  of  humanity,  when  I  com- 
pare the  plan  which  he  formed  in  that  hour  of  triumph 
with  the  plans  of  those  English  rulers  who  had  before 
him  governed  Ireland.  Of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  the  Union 
was  a  part,  an  excellent  and  an  essential  part  indeed, 
but  still  only  a  part  We  shall  do  great  injustice 
both  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart  if  we  forget  that  he 
was  permitted  to  carry  into  effect  only  some  uncon- 
nected portions  of  a  comprehensive  and  well  concerted 
scheme.  He  wished  to  blend,  not  only  the  parlia- 
ments, but  the  nations,  and  to  make  the  two  islands 
one  in  interest  and  ailection.  With  that  view  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities  were  to  be  removed  :  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  were  to  be  placed  in  a 
comfortable  and  honourable  position  ;  and  measures 
were  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  Roman 
Catholics  the  benefits  of  liberal  education.  In  truth 
Mr.  Pitt's  opinions  on  those  subjects  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  derived  from  a  mind  even  more  powerful 
and  capacious  than  his  own,  from  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Burke.  If  the  authority  of  these  two  great  men  had 
prevailed,  I  believe  that  the  Union  with  Ireland 
would  now  have  been  as  secure,  and  as  much  beyond 
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the  reach  of  agitation,  as  the  Union  with  Scotland. 
The  Parliament  in  College  Green  would  have  been 
remembered  as  what  it  was,  the  most  tyrannical,  the 
most  venal,  the  most  unprincipled  assembly  that  ever 
sate  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  I  do  not  think  that, 
by  saying  this,  I  can  give  offence  to  any  gentleman 
from  Ireland,  however  zealous  for  Repeal  he  may  be : 
for  I  only  repeat  the  language  of  Wolfe  Tone.  Wolfe 
Tone  said  that  he  had  seen  more  deliberative  assem- 
blies than  most  men  ;  that  he  had  seen  the  English 
Parliament,  the  American  Congress,  the  French 
Council  of  Elders  and  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the 
Batavian  Convention ;  but  that  he  had  nowhere 
found  any  thing  like  the  baseness  and  impudence  of 
the  scoundrels,  as  he  called  them,  at  Dublin.  If  Mr. 
Pitt's  whole  plan  had  been  carried  into  execution, 
that  infamous  parliament,  that  scandal  to  the  name 
of  parliament,  would  have  perished  unregretted  ;  and 
the  last  day  of  its  existence  would  have  been  remem- 
bered by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  the  first 
day  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  great 
boon  which  he  would  have  conferred  on  them  would 
have  been  gratefully  received,  because  it  could  not 
have  been  ascribed  to  fear,  because  it  would  have  been 
a  boon  bestowed  by  the  powerful  on  the  weak,  by  the 
victor  on  the  vanquished.  Unhappily,  of  all  his  pro- 
jects for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  the  Union  alone  was 
carried  into  effect ;  and  therefore  that  Union  was  an 
Union  only  in  name.  The  Irish  found  that  they  had 
parted  with  at  least  the  name  and  show  of  indepen- 
dence, and  that  for  this  sacrifice  of  national  pride  they 
were  to  receive  no  compensation.  The  Union,  which 
ought  to  have  been  associated  in  their  minds  with 
freedom  and  justice,  was  associated  only  with  dis- 
appointed hopes  and  forfeited  pledges.  Yet  it  was 
not  even  then  too  late.  It  was  not  too  late  in  1813. 
It  was  not  too  late  in  1821.     It  was  not  too  late  in 
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1825.  Yes:  if,  even  in  1825,  some  men  who  tlien 
were,  as  they  noware,highin  the  service  of  the  crown, 
could  have  made  up  their  minds  to  do  what  they 
were  forced  to  do  four  years  later,  that  great  work  of 
conciliation  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  meditated  might  have 
been  accomplished.  The  machinery  of  agitation  was 
not  yet  fully  organised  :  the  Government  was  under 
no  strong  pressure;  and  therefore  concession  might 
still  have  been  received  with  thankfulness.  That 
opportunity  was  sufTered  to  escape ;  and  it  never 
returned. 

In  1839,  at  length,  concession*;  were  made,  were 
made  largely,  were  made  without  the  conditions 
which  Mr.  Pitt  would  undoubtedly  have  demanded, 
and  to  which,  if  demanded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  whole 
body  of  Roman  CathoUcs  would  have  eagerly  assented. 
But  those  concessions  were  made  reluctantly,  made 
ungraciously,  made  under  duress,  made  from  the  mere 
dread  of  civil  war.  How  then  was  it  po^isible  that 
they  should  produce  contentment  and  repose?  What 
could  be  the  effect  of  that  sudden  and  profuse  libe- 
rality following  that  long  and  obsttnate  resistance  to 
the  most  reasonable  demands,  except  to  teach  the 
Irishman  that  he. could  obtain  redress  only  by  turbu- 
lence? Could  he  forget  that  he  had  been,  during 
eight  and  twenty  years,  supplicating  Parliament  for 
justice,  ui^ing  those  unanswerable  arguments  which 
prove  that  the  rights  of  conscience  ought  to  be  held 
sacred,  claiming  the  performance  of  promises  made 
by  ministers  and  princes,  and  that  he  had  supplicated, 
argued,  claimed  the  performance  of  promi.ses  in  vain? 
Could  he  forget  that  two  generations  of  the  most 
profound  thinkers,  the  most  brilliant  wits,  the  most 
eloquent  orators,  had  written  and  spoken  for  him  in 
vain  ?  Could  he  forget  that  the  greatest  statesmen 
who  took  his  part  had  paid  dear  for  their  generosity  ? 
Mr.  Pitt  endeavoured  to  redeem  his  pledge;  and  he 
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was  driven  from  office.     Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville  endeavoured  to  do  but  a  very  small  part  of  what 
Mr.  Pitt  had  thought  right  and  expedient ;  and  they 
were  driven  from  office.    Mr.  Canning  took  the  same 
side ;  and  his  reward  was  to  be  worried  to  death  by 
the  party  of  which  he  was  the  brightest  ornament 
At  length,  when  he  was  gone,  the  Roman  Catholics 
began  to  look,  not  to  cabinets  and  parliaments,  but  to 
themselves.    They  displayed  a  formidable  array  of 
physical  force,  and  yet  kept  within,  just  within,  the 
limits  of  the  law.    The  consequence  was  that,  in  two 
years,  more  than  any  prudent  friend  had  ventured 
to  demand  for  them  was  granted  to  them  by  their 
enemies.     Yes ;  within  two  years  after  Mr.  Canning 
had  been  laid  in  the  transept  near  us,  all  that  he 
would  have  done,  and  more  than  he  could  have  done, 
was  done  by  his  persecutors.     How  was  it  possible 
that  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
should  not  take  up  the  notion  that  from  England,  or 
at   least   from   the  party  which  then  governed  and 
which  now  governs  England,  nothing  is  to  be  got  by 
reason,  by  entreaty,  by  patient  endurance,  but  every 
thing  by  intimidation?    That  tardy  repentance  de- 
served no  gratitude,  and  obtained  none.    The  whole 
machinery  of  agitation  was  complete  and  in  perfect 
order.     The  leaders  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  popu- 
larity;  the  multitude  had   tasted  the  pleasures  of 
excitement.     Both  the  demagogue  and  his  audience 
felt  a  craving  for  the  daily  stimulant     Grievances 
enough  remained,  God  knows,  to  serve  as  pretexts 
for  agitation :  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  led  the  sufferers  to  believe  that  by  agitation 
alone  could  any  grievance  be  removed. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  disorders  of  Ireland.  Misgovernment,  lasting 
without  interruption  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  has  left 
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us  an  immense  mass  of  discontent,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  in  ordinary  times,  make  the  task  of  any 
statesman  whom  the  Queen  may  call  to  power  suffi- 
ciently difficult.  But,  though  this  be  true,  it  is  not 
less  true,  that  the  immediate  causes  of  the  extra- 
ordinary agitation  which  alarms  us  at  this  moment 
are  to  be  found  in  the  misconduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
present  advisers.  For,  Sir,  though  Ireland  is  always 
combustible,  Ireland  is  not  always  on  fire.  We 
must  distinguish  between  the  chronic  complaints 
which  are  to  be  attributed  to  remote  causes,  and  the 
acute  attack,  which  is  brought  on  by  recent  impru- 
dence. For,  though  there  is  always  a  predisposition 
to  disease  in  that  unhappy  .society,  the  violent 
paroxysms  come  only  at  intervals.  I  must  own  that 
1  am  indebted  for  some  of  my  imagery  to  the  right 
honourable  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
When  he  sate  on  this  bench,  and  was  only  a  candidate 
for  the  great  place  which  he  now  fills,  he  compared 
himself  to  a  medical  man  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient. 
Continuing  his  metaphor,  I  may  say  that  his  prc^nosis, 
his  diagnosis,  his  treatment,  have  all  been  wrong.  I 
do  not  deny  that  the  case  was  difficult.  The  sufferer 
was  of  a  very  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had  formerly 
suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians,  and,  among 
others,  1  must  say,  of  the  right  honourable  Baronet 
himself  Still  the  malady  had,  a  very  short  time  ago, 
been  got  under,  and  kept  under,  by  the  judicious  use 
of  lenitives ;  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  if 
that  salutary  regimen  had  been  steadily  followed, 
there  would  have  been  a  speedy  improvement  in  the 
general  health.  Unhappily,  the  new  State -hygcist 
chose  to  apply  irritants  which  have  produced  a  suc- 
cession of  convulsive  fits,  each  more  violent  than  that 
which  preceded  it.  To  drop  the  figure,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  Lord  Melbourne's  government  was 
popular  with  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
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of  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  two 
Viceroys  whom  he  sent  to  Ireland  were  more  loved 
and  honoured  by  the  Irish  people  than  any  Viceroys 
before  whom  the  sword  of  state  has  ever  been  borne. 
Under  the  late  Government,  no  doubt,  the  empire 
was  threatened  by  many  dangers  ;  but,  to  whatever 
quarter  the  Ministers  might  look  with  uneasy  appre- 
hension, to  Ireland  they  could  always  look  with 
confidence.  When  bad  men  raised  disturbances  here, 
when  a  Chartist  rabble  fired  on  the  Queen's  soldiers, 
numerous  regiments  could,  without  the  smallest  risk, 
be  spared  from  Ireland.  When  a  rebellion  broke  out 
in  one  of  our  colonies, — a  rebellion  too  which  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  Irish  would  regard  with 
favour,  for  it  was  a  rebellion  of  Roman  Catholics 
against  Protestant  rulers, — even  then  Ireland  was 
true  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire,  and  troops 
were  sent  from  Munster  and  Connaught  to  put  down 
insurrection  in  Canada.  No  person  will  deny  that  if, 
in  1 840,  we  had  unhappily  b^n  forced  into  war,  and 
if  a  hostile  army  had  landed  in  Bantry  Bay,  the 
whole  population  of  Cork  and  Tipperary  would  have 
risen  up  to  defend  the  throne  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
would  have  offered  to  the  invaders  a  resistance  as 
determined  as  would  have  been  offered  by  the  men 
of  Kent  or  Norfolk.  And  by  what  means  was  this 
salutary  effect  produced  ?  Not  by  great  legislative 
reforms  :  for,  unfortunately,  that  Government,  though 
it  had  the  will,  had  not  the  power,  to  carry  such 
reforms  against  the  sense  of  a  strong  minority  in  this 
House,  and  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  Peers.  No, 
Sir,  this  effect  was  produced  merely  by  the  wisdom, 
justice,  and  humanity  with  which  the  existing  law, 
defective  as  it  might  be,  was  administered.  The 
late  Government,  calumniated  and  thwarted  at  every 
turn,  contending  against  the  whole  influence  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the 
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nobility  and  landed  gentry,  yet  did  show  a  disposition 
to  act  kindly  and  fairly  towards  Ireland,  and  did,  to 
the  best  of  its  power,  treat  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  alike.  If  we  had  been  as  strong  as  our 
successors  in  parliamentary  support,  if  we  had  been 
able  to  induce  the  two  Houses  to  follow  in  legislation 
the  same  principles  by  which  we  were  guided  in 
administration,  the  Union  with  Ireland  would  now 
have  been  as  secure  from  the  assaults  of  agitators 
as  the  Union  with  Scotland.  But  this  was  not  to 
be.  During  six  years  an  opposition,  formidable  in 
numbers,  formidable  in  ability,  selected  as  the  especial 
object  of  the  fiercest  and  most  pertinacious  attacks 
those  very  acts  of  the  Government  which  had,  after 
centuries  of  mutual  animosity,  half  reconciled  the  two 
islands.  Those  Lords  Lieutenants  who,  in  Ireland, 
were  venerated  as  no  preceding  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
ever  been  venerated,  were  here  reviled  as  no  preceding 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  ever  been  reviled.  Every 
action,  every  word  which  was  applauded  by  the 
nation  committed  to  their  care,  was  here  imputed  to 
them  as  a  crime.  Every  bill  framed  by  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  was  either 
rejected  or  mutilated.  A  few  Roman  Catholics  of 
distinguished  merit  were  appointed  to  situations 
which  were  indeed  below  their  just  claims,  but  which 
were  higher  than  any  member  of  their  Church  had 
filled  during  many  generations.  Two  or  three  Roman 
Catholics  were  sworn  of  the  Council ;  one  took  his 
scat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury  ;  another  at  the  Board 
of  Admiralty.  There  was  great  joy  in  Ireland  ;  and 
no  wonder.  What  had  been  done  was  not  much ;  but 
the  ban  had  been  taken  off ;  the  Emancipation  Act, 
which  had  been  little  more  than  a  dead  letter,  was  at 
length  a  reality.  But  in  England  all  the  underlings 
of  the  great  Tory  party  set  up  a  howl  of  rage  and 
hatred  worthy  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  No  Popery 
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mob.  The  right  honourable  Baronet  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury,  with  his  usual  prudence,  abstained 
from  joining  in  the  cry,  and  was  content  to  listen  to 
it,  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  profit  by  it  But  some  of  those 
who  ranked  next  to  him  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition,  did  not  imitate  his  politic  reserve.  One 
great  man  denounced  the  Irish  as  aliens.  Another 
called  them  minions  of  Popery.  Those  teachers  of 
religion  to  whom  millions  looked  up  with  affection 
and  reverence  were  called  by  the  Protestant  press 
demon  priests  and  surpliced  ruffians,  and  were  de- 
nounced from  the  Protestant  pulpit  as  pontiffs  of  Baal, 
as  false  prophets  who  were  to  be  slain  with  the  sword« 
We  were  reminded  that  a  Queen  of  the  chosen  people 
had  in  the  old  time  patronised  the  ministers  of  idola- 
try, and  that  her  blood  had  been  given  to  the  dogs. 
Not  content  with  throwing  out  or  frittering  down 
every  law  beneficial  to  Ireland,  not  content  with  cen- 
suring in  severe  terms  every  act  of  the  executive 
government  which  gave  satisfaction  in  Ireland,  you, 
yes^  you,  who  now  fill  the  great  offices  of  state, 
assumed  the  oflTensive.  From  obstruction  you  pro- 
ceeded to  aggression.  You  brought  in  a  bill  which 
you  called  a  Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Electors  in 
Ireland.  We  then  told  you  that  it  was  a  bill  for  the 
wholesale  disfranchisement  of  the  electors  of  Ireland. 
We  then  proved  incontrovertibly  that,  under  pretence 
of  reforming  the  law  of  procedure,  you  were  really 
altering  the  substantive  law ;  that,  by  making  it 
impossible  for  any  man  to  vindicate  his  right  to  vote 
without  trouble,  expense,  and  loss  of  time,  you  were 
really  taking  away  the  votes  of  tens  of  thousands. 
You  denied  all  this  then.  You  very  coolly  admit  it 
all  now.  Am  I  to  believe  that  you  did  not  know  it 
as  well  in  1841  as  in  1844?  Has  one  new  fact  been 
brought  to  light  ?  Has  one  argument  been  discovered 
which  was  not,  three  or  four  years  ago,  urged  twenty, 
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thirty,  forty  times  in  this  House?  Why  is  it  that 
you  have,  when  in  power,  abstained  from  proposing 
that  change  in  the  mode  of  registration  which,  when 
you  were  out  of  power,  you  represented  as  indispen- 
sable ?  You  excuse  yourselves  by  saying  that  now 
the  responsibilities  of  office  are  upon  you.  In  plain 
words,  your  trick  has  served  its  purpose.  Your  object, 
— for  I  will  do  justice  to  your  patriotism, — your 
object  was  not  to  ruin  your  country,  but  to  get  in  ; 
and  you  are  in.  Such  public  virtue  deserved  such  a 
reward,  a  reward  which  has  turned  out  a  punishment, 
a  reward  which  ought  to  be,  while  tlie  world  lasts,  a 
warning  to  unscrupulous  ambition.  Many  causes 
contributed  to  place  you  in  your  present  situation. 
But  the  chief  cause  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  pre- 
judice which  you  excited  amongst  the  English  against 
the  just  and  humane  manner  in  which  the  late 
ministers  governed  Ireland.  In  your  impatience  for 
office,  you  called  up  the  devil  of  religious  intolerance, 
a  devil  more  easily  evoked  than  dismissed.  He  did 
your  work  ;  and  he  holds  your  bond.  You  once  found 
him  an  useful  slave :  but  you  have  since  found  him  a 
hard  master.  It  was  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  be  ap- 
plauded by  high  churchmen  and  low  churchmen,  by 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre  and  by  Exeter  Hall.  It  was 
pleasant  to  be  described  as  the  champions  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  as  the  men  who  stood  up  for  the 
Gospel  against  that  spurious  liberality  which  made 
no  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood.  It  was 
pleasant  to  hear  your  opponents  called  by  every 
nickname  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  foul  vocabulary 
of  the  Reverend  Hugh  McNeile,  It  was  pleasant 
to  hear  that  they  were  the  allies  of  Antichrist,  that 
they  were  the  servants  of  the  man  of  sin,  that  they 
were  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  Beast.  But  when 
all  this  slander  and  scurrility  had  raised  you  to  power. 
when  you  found  that  you  had  to  manage  millions  of 
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those  who  had  been,  year  after  year,  constantly  in- 
sulted and  defamed  by  yourselves  and  your  lacqueys, 
your  hearts  b^an  to  fail  you.  Now  you  tell  us  that 
you  have  none  but  kind  and  respectful  feelings  to- 
wards the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  that  you  wish  to 
conciliate  them,  that  you  wish  to  carry  the  Emanci- 
pation Act  into  full  effect,  that  nothing  would  give 
you  more  pleasure  than  to  place  on  the  bench  of 
justice  a  Roman  Catholic  lawyer  of  conservative 
politics,  that  nothing  would  give  you  more  pleasure 
than  to  place  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  or  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  some  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man of  conservative  politics,  distinguished  by  his 
talents  for  business  or  debate.  Your  only  reason, 
you  assure  us,  for  not  promoting  Roman  Catholics 
is  that  all  the  Roman  Catholics  are  your  enemies ; 
and  you  ask  whether  any  minister  can  be  expected  to 
promote  his  enemies.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  would  willingly  promote  Roman  Catholics : 
for,  as  I  have  said,  I  give  you  full  credit  for  not 
wishing  to  do  your  country  more  harm  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  and  keeping  out 
the  Whigs.  I  also  fully  admit  that  you  cannot  be 
blamed  for  not  promoting  your  enemies.  But  what 
I  want  to  know  is,  how  it  happens  that  all  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  your  enemies. 
Was  such  a  thing  ever  heard  of  before  ?  Here  are 
six  or  seven  millions  of  people  of  all  professions,  of 
all  trades,  of  all  grades  of  rank,  fortune,  intellect, 
education.  Begin  with  the  premier  Peer,  the  Earl 
Marshal  of  the  realm,  the  chief  of  the  Howards,  the 
heir  of  the  Mowbrays  and  Fitzalans,  and  go  down 
through  earls,  barons,  baronets,  lawyers  and  mer- 
chants, to  the  very  poorest  peasant  that  eats  his 
potatoes  without  salt  in  Mayo  ;  and  all  these  millions 
to  a  man  are  arrayed  against  the  Government  How 
do  you  explain  this  ?     Is  there  any  natural  connec- 
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ween  the  Roman  Catholic  theology  and  the 
theories  held  by  Whiffs  and  by  reformers 
smucralical  than  the  Whigs?  Not  only  is 
there  no  natural  connection,  but  there  is  a  natural 
opposition.  Of  all  Christian  sects  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  holds  highest  the  authority  of  anti- 
quity, of  tradition,  of  immemorial  usage.  Her  spirit 
is  eminently  conservative,  nay,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
Protestants,  conservative  to  an  unreasonable  and 
pernicious  extent.  A  man  who  has  been  taught  from 
childhood  to  regard  with  hurror  all  innovation  in 
religion  is  surely  less  likely  than  another  man  to  be 
a  bold  innovator  in  politics.  It  is  probable  that  a 
xealous  Roman  Catholic,  if  there  were  no  disturbing 
cause,  would  be  a  Tory  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  all  Tories  till  you  perseculi:d  them  into  Whiggism 
and  Radicalism.  In  the  civil  war,  how  many  Roman 
Catholics  were  there  in  Fairfax's  army?  I  believe, 
not  one.  They  were  all  under  the  banner  of  Charles 
the  First.  When  a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  offered  for  Charies  the  Second  alive  or  dead, 
when  to  conceal  him  was  to  run  a  most  serious  risk 
of  the  gallows,  it  was  among  Roman  Catholics  that 
he  found  shelter.  It  has  been  the  same  in  other 
countries.  When  every  thing  else  in  France  was 
prostrate  before  the  Jacobins,  the  Roman  Catholic 
peasantry  of  Britanny  and  Poitou  still  stood  up  for 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  Against  the  gigantic  power 
of  Napoleon,  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  of  the 
Tyrol  maintained  unaided  the  cause  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples. 
And  can  we  believe,  in  defiance  of  all  reason  and  of 
all  historj',  that,  if  the  Roman  Catholicsof  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  tolerably  well  governed,  they 
would  not  have  been  attached  to  the  Government  ? 
I  my  opinion  the  Tories  never  committed  so  great 
^crror  as  when  they  scourged  away  and  spurned 
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away  the  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Burke  understood 
this  well.  The  sentiment  which,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  held  entire  possession  of  his  mind,  was 
a  horror, — a  morbid  horror  it  at  last  became, — of 
Jacobinism,  and  of  every  thing  that  seemed  to  him  to 
tend  towards  Jacobinism :  and,  like  a  great  statesman 
and  philosopher, — for  such  he  was  even  in  his  errors, 
— he  perceived,  and  he  taught  Mr.  Pitt  to  perceive, 
that,  in  the  war  s^ainst  Jacobinism,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  the  natural  allies  of  royalty  and 
aristocracy.  But  the  help  of  these  allies  was  con- 
tumeliously  rejected  hy  those  politicians  who  make 
themselves  ridiculous  by  carousing  on  Mr.  Pitt's 
birthday,  while  they  abjure  all  Mr.  Pitt's  principles. 
The  consequence  is,  as  you  are  forced  to  own,  that 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  kingdom  a  Roman  Catholic 
of  note  who  is  your  friend.  Therefore,  whatever  your 
inclinations  may  be,  you  must  entrust  power  in  Ire- 
land to  Protestants,  to  Ultra-Protestants,  to  men  who, 
whether  they  belong  to  Orange  lodges  or  not,  are  in 
spirit  Orangemen.  Every  appointment  which  you 
make  increases  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  more  discontented  they  are,  the  less  you  can  ven- 
ture to  employ  them.  The  way  in  which  you  treated 
them  while  you  were  in  opposition  has  raised  in  them 
such  a  dislike  and  distrust  of  you  that  you  cannot 
carry  the  Emancipation  Act  into  effect,  though,  as 
you  tell  us,  and  as  I  believe,  you  sincerely  desire  to 
do  so.  As  respects  the  offices  of  which  you  dispose, 
that  Act  is  null  and  void.  Of  all  the  boons  which 
that  Act  purports  to  bestow  on  Roman  Catholics  they 
really  enjoy  only  one,  admission  to  Parliament ;  and 
that  they  would  not  enjoy  if  you  had  been  able  three 
years  ago  to  carry  your  Irish  Registration  Bill.  You 
have  wounded  national  feeling:  you  have  wounded 
religious  feeling  :  and  the  animosity  which  you  have 
roused  shows  itself  in  a  hundred  ways,  some  of  which 
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Jf  abhor,  some  of  which  I  lament,  but  at  none  of 
which  I  can  wonder.  They  are  the  natural  eflects  of 
insuh  and  injury  on  quiclt  and  ill  regulated  sensibility. 
You,  for  your  own  purposes,  inflamed  the  public  mind 
of  England  against  Ireland  :  and  you  have  no  right  to 
be  surprised  by  finding  that  the  public  mind  of  Ire- 
land is  inflamed  against  England.  You  called  a  fourth 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  aliens  :  and 
you  must  not  blame  them  for  feeling  and  acting  like 
aliens.  You  have  filled  every  public  department  with 
their  enemies.  What  then  could  you  expect  but  that 
they  would  set  up  against  your  lx)rd  Lieutenant  and 
your  official  hierarchy  a  more  powerful  chief  and  a 
more  powerful  organisation  of  their  own?  They 
remember,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they 
had  forgotten,  what,  under  the  same  chief,  and  by  a 
similar  organisation,  they  extorted  from  you  in  1829 ; 
and  they  are  determined  to  try  whether  you  are  bolder 
and  more  obstinate  now  than  then. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  of  this  crisis.  To  a  great 
extent  they  are  of  your  own  making.  And  what 
have  you  done  in  order  to  get  out  of  them  ?  Great 
statesmen  have  sometimes  committed  great  mistakes, 
and  yet  have  by  wisdom  and  firmness  extricated 
themselves  from  the  embarrassments  which  those 
mistakes  had  caused.  Let  us  see  whether  you  are 
entitled  to  rank  among  such  statesmen.  And  first, 
what, — commanding,  as  you  do,  a  great  majority  in 
this  and  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. — what 
have  you  done  in  the  way  of  legislation?  The 
answer  is  very  sliort  and  simple.  The  beginning 
and  end  of  all  your  legislation  for  Ireland  will  be 
found  in  the  Arms  Act  of  last  session.  You  will  hardly 
call  that  conciliation  ;  and  I  shall  not  call  it  coercion. 
It  was  mere  petty  annoyance.  It  satisfied  nobody. 
We  called  on  you  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  Ireland. 
Many  of  your  own  friends  called  on  you  to  stifle  her 
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complaints.  One  noble  and  learned  person  was  so 
much  disgusted  by  your  remissness  that  he  employed 
his  own  great  abilities  and  his  own  valuable  time  in 
framing  a  new  coercion  bill  for  you.  You  were  deaf  alike 
to  us  and  to  him.  The  whole  fruit  of  your  legislative 
wisdom  was  this  one  paltry  teasing  police  regulation. 
Your  executive  administration  through  the  whole 
recess  has  been  one  long  blunder.  The  way  in 
which  your  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  advisers  acted 
about  the  Clontarf  meeting  would  alone  justify  a 
severe  vote  of  censure.  The  noble  lord,  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,*  has  told  us  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  all  that  was  possible  to  caution  the  people 
against  attending  that  meeting,  and  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  censure  men  for  not  performing 
impossibilities.  Now,  Sir,  the  ministers  themselves 
acknowledge  that,  as  early  as  the  morning  of  the 
Friday  which  preceded  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  determined  to  put  forth  a  pro- 
clamation against  the  meeting.  Yet  the  proclamation 
was  not  published  in  Dublin  and  the  suburbs  till 
after  nightfall  on  Saturday.  The  meeting  was  fixed 
for  the  Sunday  morning.  Will  any  person  have  the 
hardihood  to  assert  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  a 
proclamation  drawn  up,  printed,  and  circulated  in 
twenty-four  hours,  nay  in  six  hours  ?  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  the  necessity  of  weighing  well  the  words  of 
such  a  document.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
have  weighed  well  the  value  of  the  lives  of  his  royal 
mistress's  subjects.  Had  he  done  so,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  proclamation  might  have  been 
placarded  on  every  wall  in  and  near  Dublin  early  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  Saturday.  The  negligence  of  the 
Government  would  probably  have  caused  the  loss  of 
many  lives  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  man  whom 
you   are   persecuting.     Fortune  stood  your  friend ; 
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and  he  stood  your  friend  ;  and  thus  a  slaughter  more 
terrible  than  that  which  took  place  twenty-five  years 
ago  at  Manchester  was  averted. 

But  you  were  incorrigible.  No  sooner  had  you, 
by  strange  good  luck,  got  safe  out  of  one  scrape, 
than  you  made  haste  to  get  into  another  out  of 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  you  have  no  chance  of 
escape.  You  instituted  tlie  most  unwise,  the  most 
unfortunate  of  all  state  prosecutions.  You  seem  not 
to  have  at  all  known  what  you  were  doing.  It 
appears  never  to  have  occurred  to  you  that  there 
was  any  difference  between  a  criminal  proceeding 
which  was  certain  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  and  an  ordinary  qui  tarn  action  for  a 
penalty.  Ihe  evidence  was  such  and  the  laiv  such 
that  you  were  likely  to  get  a  verdict  and  ajudgment; 
and  that  was  enough  for  you.  Now,  Sir,  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  the  probability  of  getting  the  verdict  and 
the  judgment  is  only  a  part,  and  a  very  small  part, 
of  what  a  statesman  ought  to  consider.  Before  you 
determined  to  bring  the  most  able,  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  popular  of  your  opponents  to  the  bar  as  a 
criminal,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
opposed  you,  you  ought  to  have  asked  yourselves 
whether  the  decision  which  you  expected  to  obtain 
from  ihe  tribunals  would  be  ratified  by  the  voice  of 
your  own  country,  of  foreign  countries,  of  posterity  ; 
whether  the  general  opinion  of  mankind  might  not 
be  that,  though  you  were  legally  in  the  riglit,  you 
were  morally  in  the  wrong.  It  was  no  common 
person  that  you  were  bent  on  punishing.  About  that 
person  I  feel,  I  own,  considerable  difficulty  in  saying 
any  thing.  He  is  placed  in  a  situation  which  would 
prevent  generous  enemies,  which  has  prevented  all 
the  members  of  this  House,  with  one  ignominious 
exception,  from  assailing  him  acrimoniously,  I  will 
try,  in  speaking  of  him,  to  pay  the  respect  due  to 
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eminence  and  to  misfortune,  without  violating  the 
respect  due  to  truth  I  am  convinced  that  the  end 
which  he  is  pursuing  is  not  only  mischievous  but 
unattainable :  and  some  of  the  means  which  he  has 
stooped  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  that  end 
I  regard  with  deep  disapprobation.  But  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  not  to  see  that  the  place  which  he 
holds  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen  is  such  as 
no  popular  leader  in  our  history,  I  might  perhaps 
say  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  ever  attained. 
Nor  is  the  interest  which  he  inspires  confined  to 
Ireland  or  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Go  where  you 
will  on  the  Continent:  visit  any  coffeehouse:  dine 
at  any  public  table :  embark  on  board  of  any  steam- 
boat: enter  any  diligence,  any  railway  carriage: 
from  the  moment  that  your  accent  shows  you  to  be 
an  Englishman,  the  very  first  question  asked  by  your 
companions,  be  they  what  tiiey  may,  physicians, 
advocates,  merchants,  manufacturers,  or  what  we 
should  call  yeomen,  is  certain  to  be  **  What  will  be 
done  with  Mr.  O'Connell  ?  "  Look  over  any  file  of 
French  journals ;  and  you  will  see  what  a  space  he 
occupies  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  people.  It  is 
most  unfortunate,  but  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  truth  which 
we  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  is  among 
our  neighbours  a  feeling  about  the  connection  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  not  very  much  unlike 
the  feeling  which  exists  here  about  the  connection 
between  Russia  and  Poland.  All  the  sympathies  of 
all  continental  politicians  are  with  the  Irish.  We 
are  regarded  as  the  oppressors,  and  the  Irish  as  the 
oppressed.  An  insurrection  in  Ireland  would  have 
the  good  wishes  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Europe.  And,  Sir,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 
For  the  cause  of  the  Irish  repealers  has  two  different 
aspects,  a  democratic  aspect,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
aspect,  and   is  therefore  regarded  with  favour  by 
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foreigners  of  almost  every  shade  of  opinion.  The 
extreme  left,— to  use  the  French  nomenclature, — 
wishes  success  to  a  great  popular  movement  against 
the  throne  and  the  aristocracy.  The  extreme  right 
wishes  success  to  a  movement  headed  by  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  the  true  church  against  a  heretical 
government  and  a  heretical  hierarchy.  The  conse- 
quence is  that,  in  a  contest  with  Ireland,  you  will  not 
have,  out  of  this  island,  a  single  well-wisher  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  say  tliis  in  order  to  intimidate  you. 
But  I  do  say  that,  on  an  occasion  on  which  all  Christen- 
dom was  watchmg  your  conduct  with  an  unfriendly 
and  suspicious  eye,  you  should  have  carefully  avoided 
every  thing  that  looked  like  foul  play.  Unhappily 
you  were  too  much  bent  on  gaining  the  victory  ;  and 
you  have  gained  a  victory  more  disgraceful  and 
disastrous  than  any  defeat.  Mr,  O'Connel!  has  been 
convicted :  but  you  cannot  deny  that  he  has  been 
wronged  :  you  cannot  deny  that  irregularities  have 
been  committed,  or  that  the  effect  of  those  irregu- 
larities has  been  to  put  you  in  a  better  situation  and 
him  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  law  contemplated. 
It  is  admitted  that  names  which  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  jury-list  were  not  there.  It  is  admitted  that  all, 
or  almost  all.  the  names  which  were  wrongfully  ex- 
cluded were  the  names  of  Roman  Catholics,  As  to  the 
number  of  those  who  were  wrongfully  excluded  there 
is  some  dispute.  An  affidavit  has  been  produced 
which  puts  the  number  at  twenty-seven.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  who 
of  course  puts  the  number  as  low  as  he  conscientiously 
can,  admits  twenty-four.  But  some  gentlemen  main- 
tain that  this  irregularity,  though  doubtless  blamable, 
cannot  have  had  any  effect  on  the  event  of  the  trial. 
What,  they  ask,  are  twenty  or  twenty-seven  names 
in  seven  hundred  and  twenty  ?  Why,  Sir,  a  very 
simple   arithmetical   calculation   will  show  that  the 
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irregularity  was  of  grave  importance.  Of  the  seven 
hundred  and  twenty,  forty-eight  were  to  be  selected 
by  lot,  and  then  reduced  by  alternate  striking  to 
twelve.  The  forty-eighth  part  of  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  is  fifteen.  If,  therefore,  there  had  been  fifteen 
more  Roman  Catholics  in  the  jury-list,  it  would  have 
been  an  even  chance  that  there  would  have  been  one 
Roman  Catholic  more  among  the  forty-eight  If 
there  had  been  twenty-seven  more  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  list  it  would  have  been  almost  an  even  chance 
that  there  would  have  been  two  Roman  Catholics 
more  among  the  forty-eight  Is  it  impossible,  is  it 
improbable  that,  but  for  this  trick  or  this  blunder, — 
I  will  not  now  inquire  whicli, — the  result  of  the  trial 
might  have  been  different  ?  For,  remember  the  power 
which  the  law  gives  to  a  single  juror.  He  can,  if  his 
mind  is  fully  made  up,  prevent  a  conviction.  I  heard 
murmurs  when  I  used  the  word  trick.  Am  I  not 
justified  in  feeling  a  doubt  which  it  is  quite  evident 
that  Mr.  Justice  Perrin  feels?  He  is  reported  to 
have  said, — and  I  take  the  report  of  newspapers 
favourable  to  the  Government, — he  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  there  had  been  great  carelessness,  great 
neglect  of  duty,  that  there  were  circumstances  which 
raised  grave  suspicion,  and  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  irregularity  was  accidental.  The 
noble  lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  has  ad- 
monished us  to  pay  respect  to  the  judges.  I  am 
sure  that  I  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  every  thing 
that  falls  from  Mr.  Justice  Perrin.  He  must  know 
much  better  than  I,  much  better  than  any  English 
gentleman,  what  artifices  are  likely  to  be  employed 
by  Irish  functionaries  for  the  purpose  of  packing  a 
jury  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  is  not  satisfied  that  this 
irregularity  was  the  effect  of  mere  inadvertence.  But, 
says  the  right  honourable  Baronet,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  "  I  am  not  responsible  for 
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this  irregularity."  Most  true  ;  and  nobody  holds  the 
right  honourable  Baronet  responsible  for  it.  But  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  I  lament  this  irregularity  most 
sincerely  :  for  I  believe  that  it  has  raised  a  prejudice 
against  the  administration  of  justice,"  Exactly  so. 
That  is  just  what  1  say.  I  say  that  a  prejudice  has 
been  created  against  the  administration  of  justice.  I 
say  that  a  taint  of  suspicion  has  been  thrown  on  the 
verdict  which  you  have  obtained.  And  I  ask  whether 
it  is  right  and  decent  in  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  a 
verdict  on  which  such  a  taint  has  been  thrown  ?  The 
only  wise,  the  only  honourable  course  open  to  you 
was  to  say,  "  A  mistake  has  been  committed  :  that 
mistake  has  given  us  an  unfair  advantage ;  and  of 
that  advantage  we  will  not  make  use,"  Unhappily, 
the  time  when  you  might  have  taken  this  course, 
and  might  thus  to  a  great  extent  have  repaired  your 
former  errors,  has  been  suffered  to  elapse. 

Well,  you  had  forty-eight  names  taken  by  lot 
from  tliis  mutilated  jury-list:  and  then  came  the 
striking.  You  struck  out  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
names:  and  you  give  us  your  reasons  for  striking 
out  these  names,  reasons  which  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  examine.  The  real  question  which 
you  should  have  considered  was  this :  Can  a  great 
issue  between  two  hostile  religions, — for  such  the 
issue  was, — be  tried  in  a  manner  above  all  suspicion 
by  a  jury  composed  exclusively  of  men  of  one  of 
those  religions?  I  know  that  in  striking  out  the 
Roman  Catholics  you  did  nothing  that  was  not 
according  to  technical  rules.  But  ray  great  charge 
against  you  is  that  you  have  looked  on  this  whole 
case  in  a  technical  point  of  view,  that  you  have  been 
attorneys  when  you  should  have  been  statesmen. 
The  letter  of  the  law  was  doubtless  with  you  ;  but 
not  the  noble  spirit  of  the  law.  The  jury  de  medie- 
taU  Jinguee  is  of  immemorial  antiquity  among  us, 
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Suppose  that  a  Dutch  sailor  at  Wapping  is  accused 
of  stabbing  an  Englishman  in  a  brawl.  The  fate  of 
the  culprit  is  decided  by  a  mixed  body,  by  six 
Englishmen  and  six  Dutchmen.  Such  were  the 
securities  which  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  our  ances- 
tors gave  to  aliens.  You  are  ready  enough  to  call 
Mr.  O'Connell  an  alien  when  it  serves  your  purposes 
to  do  so.  You  are  ready  enough  to  inflict  on  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  all  the  evils  of  alienage.  But 
the  one  privilege,  the  one  advantage  of  alienage,  you 
deny  him.  In  a  case  which  of  all  cases  most  required 
a  jury  de  medietate^  in  a  case  which  sprang  out  of  the 
mutual  hostility  of  races  and  sects,  you  pack  a  jury 
all  of  one  race  and  all  of  one  sect  Why,  if  you 
were  determined  to  go  on  with  this  unhappy  pro- 
secution, not  have  a  common  jury  ?  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  having  such  a  jury ;  and  among  the 
jurors  might  have  been  some  respectable  Roman 
Catholics  who  were  not  members  of  the  Repeal 
Association.  A  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  from  such  a 
jury  would  have  done  you  infinitely  less  harm  than 
the  verdict  of  Guilty  which  you  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining.  Yes,  you  have  obtained  a  verdict  of 
Guilty ;  but  you  have  obtained  that  verdict  from 
twelve  men  brought  together  by  illegal  means,  and 
selected  in  such  a  manner  that  their  decision  can 
inspire  no  confidence.  You  have  obtained  that  ver- 
dict by  the  help  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  whose  charge 
I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  speak.  To  do  him  right, 
however,  I  will  say  that  his  charge  was  not,  as  it  has 
been  called,  unprecedented  ;  for  it  bears  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  some  charges  which  may  be  found  in 
the  state  trials  of  the  reig^n  of  Charles  the  Second. 
However,  with  this  jury-list,  with  this  jury,  with  this 
judge,  you  have  a  verdict.  And  what  have  you 
gained  by  it  ?  Have  you  pacified  Ireland  ?  No  doubt 
there  is  just  at  the  present  moment  an  apparent  tran- 
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quiUity;  but  it  is  a  tranquillity  more  alarming  than 
turbulence.  The  Irish  will  be  quiet  till  you  begin  to 
put  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  into  execution,  be- 
cause, feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the  fate  of  their 
persecuted  Tribune,  they  wilt  do  nothing  that  can  be 
prejudicial  to  him.  But  will  they  be  quiet  when  the 
door  of  a  gaol  has  been  closed  on  him  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  an  agitator,  whom  they  adored 
while  his  agitation  was  a  source  of  profit  to  him,  will 
lose  his  hold  on  their  affections  by  being  a  martyr  in 
what  they  consider  as  their  cause?  If  I,  who  am 
strongly  attached  to  the  Union,  who  believe  that  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  would  be  fatal  to  the  empire, 
and  who  think  Mr.  O'Connell's  conduct  highly  repre- 
hensible, cannot  conscientiously  say  that  he  has  had 
a  fair  trial,  if  the  prosecutors  themselves  are  forced  to 
own  that  things  have  happened  which  have  excited  a 
prejudice  against  the  verdict  and  the  judgment,  what 
must  be  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  who 
believe  not  merely  that  he  is  guiltless,  but  that  he  is 
■the  best  friend  that  they  ever  had  ?  He  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  harangue  them  :  but  his  wrongs 
will  stir  their  blood  more  than  his  eloquence  ever 
did;  nor  will  he  in  confinement  be  able  to  exercise 
that  influence  which  has  so  often  restrained  them, 
even  in  their  most  excited  mood,  from  proceeding  to 
acts  of  violence. 

Turn  where  we  will,  the  prospect  is  gloomy  ;  and 
that  which  of  all  things  most  disturbs  me  is  this, 
that  your  experience,  sharp  as  it  has  been,  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  you  wiser.  All  that  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  from  your  declarations  leads  me  to 
apprehend  that,  while  you  continue  to  hold  power, 
the  future  will  be  of  a  piece  with  the  past.  As  to 
your  executive  administration,  you  hold  out  no  hope 
that  it  will  be  other  than  it  has  been.  If  we  look 
back,  your  only  remedies  for  the  disorders  of  Ireland 
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have  been  an  impolitic  state  prosecution,  an  unfair 
state  trial,  barracks  and  soldiers.  If  we  look  forward, 
you  promise  us  no  remedies  but  an  unjust  sentence, 
the  harsh  execution  of  that  sentence,  more  barracks 
and  more  soldiers. 

You  do  indeed  try  to  hold  out  hopes  of  one  or 
two  l^islative  reforms  beneficial  to  Ireland  ;  but  these 
hopes,  I  am  afraid,  will  prove  delusive.  You  hint 
that  you  have  prepared  a  Registration  bill,  of  which 
the  effect  will  be  to  extend  the  elective  franchise. 
What  the  provisions  of  that  bill  may  be  we  do  not 
know.  But  this  we  know,  that  the  matter  is  one 
about  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  do 
any  thing  that  shall  be  at  once  honourable  to  your- 
selves and  useful  to  the  country.  Before  we  see  your 
plan,  we  can  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  it  must 
either  destroy  the  last  remnant  of  the  representative 
system  in  Ireland,  or  the  last  remnant  of  your  own 
character  for  consistency. 

About  the  much  agitated  question  of  land  tenure 
you  acknowledge  that  you  have  at  present  nothing  to 
propose.  We  are  to  have  a  report,  but  you  cannot 
tell  us  when. 

The  Irish  Church,  as  at  present  constituted  and 
endowed,  you  are  fully  determined  to  uphold.  On 
some  future  occasion,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  at 
lai^e  my  views  on  that  subject  To-night  I  have 
exhausted  my  own  strength,  and  I  have  exhausted 
also,  I  am  afraid,  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  House. 
I  will  therefore  only  advert  very  briefly  to  some 
things  which  have  been  said  about  the  Church  in  the 
course  of  the  present  debate. 

Several  gentlemen  opposite  have  spoken  of  the 
religious  discord  which  is  the  curse  of  Ireland  in 
language  which  does  them  honour ;  and  I  am  only 
sorry  that  we  are  not  to  have  their  votes  as  well  as 
their  speeches.     But  from  the  Treasury  bench  we 


have  heard  nothing  but  this,  that  the  Established 
Giurch  is  there,  and  that  there  it  must  and  shall 
remain.  As  to  the  Speech  of  the  noble  lord  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  really  when  we  hear  such 
a  pitiable  defence  of  a  great  institution  from  a  man 
of  such  eminent  abilities,  what  inference  can  we  draw 
but  that  the  institution  is  altogether  indefensible? 
The  noble  lord  tells  us  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  in 
1757,  when  they  were  asking  to  be  relieved  from  the 
penal  laws,  and  in  1792,  when  they  were  asking  to  be 
relieved  from  civil  disabilities,  professed  to  be  quite 
willing  that  the  Established  Church  should  retain  its 
endowments.  What  is  it  to  us.  Sir,  whether  they  did 
or  not?  If  you  can  prove  this  Church  to  be  a  good 
institution,  of  course  it  ought  to  be  maintained.  But 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  bad  institution  ought  to 
be  maintained  because  some  people  who  have  been 
many  years  in  their  graves  said  that  they  did  not 
complain  of  it  ?  What  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
present  generation  hold  a  different  language  on  this 
subject  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  last  genera- 
tion? Is  this  inconsistency,  which  appears  to  shock  the 
noble  lord,  any  thing  but  the  natural  and  inevitable 
progress  of  all  reform  ?  People  who  are  oppressed, 
and  who  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  entire  justice, 
beg  to  be  relieved  from  the  most  galling  part  of  what 
they  suffer.  They  assure  the  oppressor  that  if  he  will 
only  relax  a  little  of  his  severity  they  shall  be  quite 
content ;  and  perhaps,  at  the  time,  they  believe  that 
they  shall  be  content.  But  are  e.xpressions  of  tliis 
sort,  are  mere  supplications  uttered  under  duress,  to 
estop  every  person  who  utters  them,  and  all  his  pos- 
terity to  the  end  of  time,  from  asking  for  entire 
justice?  Am  I  debarred  from  trying  to  recover  pro- 
perty of  which  I  have  been  robbed,  because,  when 
"the  robber's  pistol  was  at  my  breast,  I  begged  him  to 
ikc  every  thing  that  1   had  and  to  spare  my  life? 
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The  noble  lord  knows  well  that,  while  the  slave 
trade  existed,  the  great  men  who  exerted  themselves 
to  put  an  end  to  that  trade  disclaimed  all  thought  of 
emancipating  the  negroes.  In  those  days,  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Grey,  and  even  my 
dear  and  honoured  friend  of  whom  I  can  never  speak 
without  emotion,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  always  said  that 
it  was  a  calumny  to  accuse  them  of  intending  to  libe- 
rate the  black  population  of  the  sugar  islands.  In 
1807  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland,  then  Lord 
Percy,  in  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth,  rose  to 
propose  in  this  House  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  interposed,  nay,  I  believe,  almost  pulled 
Lord  Percy  down.  Nevertheless  in  1833  the  noble 
lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  brought  in  a  bill 
to  abolish  slavery.  Suppose  that  when  he  resumed 
his  seat,  after  making  that  most  eloquent  speech  in 
which  he  explained  his  plan  to  us,  some  West  Indian 
planter  had  risen,  and  had  said  that  in  1792,  in  1796, 
in  1807,  sJl  the  leading  philanthropists  had  solemnly 
declared  that  they  had  no  intention  of  emancipating 
the  negroes ;  would  not  the  noble  lord  have  answered 
that  nothing  that  had  been  said  by  anybody  in  1792  or 
1807  could  bind  us  not  to  do  what  was  right  in  1833  ? 
This  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  the  noble  lord's 
speech  is  quite  at  variance  with  his  own  conduct  He 
appeals  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union. 
He  says  that,  if  we  touch  the  revenues  and  privileges 
of  the  Established  Church,  we  shall  violate  that 
article ;  and  to  violate  an  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union  is,  it  seems,  a  breach  of  public  faith  of  which 
he  cannot  bear  to  think.  But,  Sir,  why  is  the  fifth 
article  to  be  held  more  sacred  than  the  fourth,  which 
fixes  the  number  of  Irish  members  who  are  to  sit  in 
this  House  ?  The  fourth  article,  we  all  know,  has  been 
altered.  And  who  brought  in  the  bill  which  altered 
that  article  ?    The  noble  lord  himself. 
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Then  the  noble  lord  adverts  to  the  oath  taken  by 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  this  House.  They  bind 
themselves,  he  says,  not  to  use  their  power  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  the  Established  Church.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  noble  lord  is  not  at  this  moment  in  the 
House.  Had  he  been  here  I  should  have  made  some 
remarks  which  I  now  refrain  from  making  on  one  or 
two  expressions  which  fell  from  him.  But,  Sir,  let  us 
allow  to  his  argument  all  the  weight  which  he  can 
lu'mself  claim  for  it.  What  does  it  prove?  Not  that 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  is  a  good  institu- 
tion ;  not  that  it  ought  to  be  maintained  ;  but  merely 
this,  that,  when  we  are  about  to  divide  on  the  question 
whether  it  shall  be  maintained,  the  Roman  Catholic 
members  ought  to  walk  away  to  the  library.  The 
oath  which  they  have  taken  is  nothing  to  me  and  to 
the  other  Protestant  members  who  have  not  taken  it. 
Suppose  then  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  withdrawn. 
Suppose  that  wc,  the  six  hundred  and  twenty  or 
thirty  Protestant  members,  remain  in  the  House. 
Then  there  is  an  end  of  this  argument  about  the  oath. 
Will  die  noble  lord  then  be  able  to  give  us  any  reason 
for  maintaining  the  Church  of  Ireland  on  the  present 
footing  ? 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  the  right  honourable  Baronet  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  will  not  deal  with  this 
subject  as  his  colleagues  have  dealt  with  it.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  a  man  of  his  capacity, 
placed  at  the  head  of  government,  will  attempt  to 
defend  the  Irish  Church  in  a  manly  and  rational  way, 
I  would  beg  him  to  consider  these  questions  :— For 
what  ends  do  Established  Churches  exist?  Does 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  accomplish  those 
ends  or  any  one  of  those  ends  ?  Can  an  Established 
Church  which  lias  no  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  body 
i  the  people  be  otherwise  than  useless,  or  worse  than 
*■     Has  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  any 
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hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  body  of  the  people  ?  Has 
it  been  successful  in  making  proselytes  ?  Has  it  been 
what  the  Established  Church  of  England  has  been 
with  justice  called,  what  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  was  once  with  at  least  equal  justice  called, 
the  poor  man's  Church?  Has  it  trained  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  virtue,  consoled  them  in  sifflic- 
tion,  commanded  their  reverence,  attached  them  to 
itself  and  to  the  State  ?  Show  that  these  questions 
can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  you  will 
have  made,  what  I  am  sure  has  never  yet  been  made, 
a  good  defence  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland. 
But  it  is  mere  mockery  to  bring  us  quotations  from 
forgotten  speeches,  and  from  mouldy  petitions  pre- 
sented to  George  the  Second  at  a  time  when  the 
penal  laws  were  still  in  full  force. 

And,  now.  Sir,  I  must  stop.  I  have  said  enough 
to  justify  the  vote  which  I  shall  give  in  favour  of  the 
motion  of  my  noble  friend.  I  have  shown,  unless 
I  deceive  myself,  that  the  extraordinary  disorders 
which  now  alarm  us  in  Ireland  have  been  produced 
by  the  fatal  policy  of  the  Government  I  have  shown 
that  the  mode  in  which  the  Government  is  now  deal- 
ing  with  those  disorders  is  far  more  likely  to  inflame 
than  to  allay  them.  While  this  system  lasts,  Ireland 
can  never  be  tranquil ;  and  till  Ireland  is  tranquil, 
England  can  never  hold  her  proper  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  To  the  dignity,  to  the  strength, 
to  the  safety  of  this  great  country,  internal  peace 
is  indispensably  necessary.  In  every  negotiation, 
whether  with  France  on  the  right  of  search,  or  with 
America  on  the  line  of  boundary,  the  fact  that 
Ireland  is  discontented  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  diplomatists  on  both  sides,  making  the  representa- 
tive of  the  British  Crown  timorous,  and  making  his 
adversary  bold.  And  no  wonder.  This  is  indeed  a 
great  and  splendid  empire,  well  provided  with  the 
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means  both  of  annoyance  and  of  defence.  England 
can  do  many  things  which  are  beyond  the  power  of 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  She  has  dictated 
peace  to  China.  She  rules  Caffraria  and  Australasia. 
She  could  again  sweep  from  the  ocean  all  commerce 
but  her  own.  She  could  again  blockade  every  port 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic  She  is  able  to  guard 
her  vast  Indian  dominions  against  all  hostility  by 
land  or  sea.  But  in  this  gigantic  body  there  is  one 
vulnerable  spot  near  to  the  heart.  At  that  spot 
forty-six  years  ago  a  blow  was  aimed  which  narrowly 
missed,  and  which,  if  it  had  not  missed,  might  have 
been  deadly.  The  government  and  the  legislature, 
each  in  its  own  sphere,  is  deeply  responsible  for  the 
continuance  of  a  state  of  things  which  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  State.  From  my  share  of  that  re- 
sponsibility I  shall  clear  myself  by  the  vote  which  I 
am  about  to  give  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  number  and 
the  respectability  of  those  in  whose  company  I  shall 
go  into  the  lobby  will  be  such  as  to  convince  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  they  need  not  yet 
relinquish  all  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  an  Imperial  Parliament 
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A  SPEECH 


DELIYBRED  IN 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  June»  1844. 


An  attempt  having  been  made  to  deprive  certain  dissenting 
congregations  of  property  which  they  had  long  enjoyed, 
on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  hold  the  same  religious 
opinions  that  had  been  held  by  the  purchasers  from  whom 
they  derived  their  title  to  that  property,  the  Government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  m  a  bill  fixing  a  time  of 
limitation  in  such  cases.  The  time  fixed  was  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  bill,  having  passed  the  Lords,  came  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  sixth  of  June,  1844,  the 
second  reading  was  moved  by  the  Attorney  General,  Sir 
William  FoUett.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  moved  that  the  bill  should  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months ;  and  the  amendment  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Plumtre,  Member  for  Kent  Early  in 
the  debate  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

The  second  reading  was  carried  by  307  votes  to  1 1 7, 

If,  Sir,  I  should  unhappily  fail  in  preserving  that  tone 
in  which  the  question  before  us  ought  to  be  debated, 
it  will  assuredly  not  be  for  want  either  of  an  example 
or  of  a  warning.  The  honourable  and  learned  Member 
who  moved  the  second  reading  has  furnished  me 
with  a  model  which  I  cannot  too  closely  imitate  ; 
and  from  the  honourable  Member  for  Kent,  if  I  can 
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leArn  nothing  else,  I  may  at  least  learn  what  temper 
and  what  style  I  ought  most  carefully  to  avoid. 

1  was  very  desirous,  Sir,  to  catch  your  eye,  not 
because  I  was  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope  that  I 
should  be  able  to  add  much  to  the  powerful  and 
luminous  argument  of  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  who  has,  to  our  great  joy,  again  appeared 
among  us  to-night ;  but  because  I  thought  it  de- 
sirable that,  at  an  early  period  in  the  debate,  some 
person  whose  seat  is  on  this  side  of  the  House,  some 
person  strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government,  should  say,  what  1  now  say  with  ail  my 
heart,  that  this  is  a  bill  highly  honourable  to  that 
Government,  a  bill  framed  on  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples, and  evidently  introduced  from  the  best  and 
purest  motives.  This  praise  is  a  tribute  due  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers ;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
paying  it 

I  have  great  pleasure  also  in  bearing  my  testi- 
mony to  the  humanity,  the  moderation,  and  the 
decorum  with  which  my  honourable  friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  has  expressed 
his  sentiments.  1  must  particularly  applaud  the 
resolution  which  he  announced,  and  to  which  he 
strictly  adhered,  of  treating  this  question  as  a  ques- 
tion of  rneum  and  tuum,  and  not  as  a  question  of 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  With  him  it  is  possible 
to  reason.  But  how  am  I  to  reason  with  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Kent,  who  has  made  a  speech 
without  one  fact,  one  argument,  one  shadow  of  an 
argument,  a  speech  made  up  of  nothing  but  vitu- 
peration ?  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  same  bitterness 
of  theological  animosity  which  characterised  that 
speech  may  be  discerned  in  too  many  of  the  peti- 
tions with  which,  as  he  boasts,  our  table  has  been 
leaped  day  after  day.  The  honourable  Member 
nptains  that  those  petitions  have  not  been  treated 
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with  proper  respect  Sir,  they  have  been  treated 
with  much  more  respect  than  they  deserved.  He 
asks  why  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  petitioners  are 
not  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  ques* 
tion  ?  My  answer  is,  that  the>'  have  certified  their 
incompetence  under  their  own  hands.  They  have, 
with  scarcely  one  exception,  treated  this  question  as 
a  question  of  divinity,  though  it  is  purely  a  question 
of  property :  and  when  I  see  men  treat  a  question  of 
property  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  divinity,  I  am 
certain  that,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  their 
opinion  is  entitled  to  no  consideration.  If  the 
persons  whom  this  bill  is  meant  to  relieve  are 
orthodox,  that  is  no  reason  for  our  plundering  any- 
body else  in  order  to  enrich  them.  If  they  are 
heretics,  that  is  no  reason  for  our  plundering  them  in 
order  to  enrich  others.  I  should  not  think  myself 
justified  in  supporting  this  bill,  if  I  could  not  with 
truth  declare  that,  whatever  sect  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  these  chapels,  my  conduct  would  have  been 
precisely  the  same.  I  have  no  peculiar  sympathy 
with  Unitarians.  If  these  people,  instead  of  being 
Unitarians,  had  been  Roman  Catholics,  or  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  or  General  Baptists,  or  Particular  Bap- 
tists, or  members  of  the  Old  Secession  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, I  should  speak  as  I  now  speak,  and  vote  as  I 
now  mean  to  vote. 

Sir,  the  whole  dispute  is  about  the  second  clause 
of  this  bill.  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  gentle- 
man will  vote  against  the  bill  on  account  of  the 
error  in  the  marginal  note  on  the  third  clause.  To 
the  first  clause  my  honourable  friend  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  said,  if  I  understood 
him  rightly,  that  he  had  no  objection ;  and  in- 
deed a  man  of  his  integrity  and  benevolence  could 
hardly  say  less  after  listening  to    the   lucid   and 
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powerful  argument  of  the  Attorney  General.  It  is 
therefore  on  the  second  clause  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion turns. 

The  second  clause.  Sir,  rests  on  a  principle 
simple,  well  known,  and  most  important  to  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  That 
principle  is  this,  thai  prescription  is  a  good  title  to 
property,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  time  of  limitation, 
after  which  a  possessor,  in  whatever  way  his  posses- 
sion may  have  originated,  must  not  be  dispossessed. 
Till  very  lately,  Sir,  I  could  not  have  imagined  that, 
in  any  assembly  of  reasonable,  of  civilised,  of  edu- 
cated men,  it  could  be  necessary  for  me  to  stand  up 
in  defence  of  that  principle.  1  should  have  thought 
it  as  much  a  waste  of  the  public  time  to  make  a 
speech  on  such  a  subject  as  to  make  a  speech  against 
burning  witches,  against  trying  writs  of  right  by 
wager  of  battle,  or  against  requiring  a  culprit  to 
prove  his  innocence  by  walking  over  red  hot  plough- 
shares. But  [  find  that  I  was  in  error.  Certain 
sages,  lately  assembled  in  conclave  at  Exeter  Hall, 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  communicate  to  me  the 
fruits  of  their  profound  meditations  on  the  science 
of  legislation.  They  have,  it  seems,  passed  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  the  principle,  which  I  had 
supposed  that  no  man  out  of  Bedlam  would  ever 
question,  is  an  untenable  principle,  and  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  British  Parliament.  They  have  been 
pleased  to  add,  that  the  present  Government  cannot, 
without  gross  inconsistency,  call  on  Parliament  to 
pass  a  statute  of  limitation.  And  why?  Will  the 
House  believe  it  ?  Because  the  present  Government 
has  appointed  two  new  Vice  Chancellors, 

Really,  Sir,  1  do  not  know  whether  the  opponents 
of  this  bill  shine  more  as  logicians  or  as  jurists. 
Standing  here  as  the  advocate  of  prescription,  I 
ought  not  to  forget  that  prescriptive  right   of  talk- 
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ing  nonsense  which  gentlemen  who  stand  on  the 
platform  of  Exeter  Hall  are  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  claim.  But,  though  I  recognise  the  right,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  may  be  abused,  and  that  it  has  been 
abused  on  the  present  occasion.  One  thing  at  least 
is  clear,  that,  if  Exeter  Hall  be  in  the  right,  all  the 
masters  of  political  philosophy,  all  the  great  l^is- 
lators,  all  the  systems  of  law  by  which  men  are  and 
have  been  governed  in  all  civilised  countries,  from 
the  earliest  times,  must  be  in  the  wrong.  How 
indeed  can  any  society  prosper,  or  even  exist,  with- 
out the  aid  of  this  untenable  principle,  this  principle 
unworthy  of  a  British  legislature  ?  This  principle  was 
found  in  the  Athenian  law.  This  principle  was  found 
in  the  Roman  law.  This  principle  was  found  in  the 
laws  of  all  those  nations  of  which  the  jurisprudence 
was  derived  from  Rome.  This  principle  was  found 
in  the  law  administered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris ; 
and,  when  that  Parliament  and  the  law  which  it 
administered  had  been  swept  away  by  the  revolution, 
this  principle  reappeared  in  the  Code  Napoleon.  Go 
westward,  and  you  find  this  principle  recognised 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  Go  eastward,  and  you  find 
it  recognised  beyond  the  Indus,  in  countries  which 
never  heard  the  name  of  Justinian,  in  countries  to 
which  no  translation  of  the  Pandects  ever  found  its 
way.  Look  into  our  own  laws;  and  you  will  see 
that  the  principle,  which  is  now  designated  as  un- 
worthy of  Parliament,  has  guided  Parliament  ever 
since  Parliament  existed.  Our  first  statute  of  limita- 
tion was  enacted  at  Merton,  by  men  some  of  whom 
had  borne  a  part  in  extorting  the  Great  Charter  and 
the  Forest  Charter  from  King  John.  From  that 
time  to  this  it  has  been  the  study  of  a  succession  of 
great  lawyers  and  statesmen  to  make  the  limitation 
more  and  more  stringent.  The  Crown  and  the 
Church  indeed  were  long  exempted  from  the  general 
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rule.  But  experience  fully  proved  that  every  such 
exemption  was  an  evil ;  and  a  remedy  was  at  last 
applied.  Sir  George  Savile,  the  model  of  English 
country  gentlemen,  was  the  author  of  the  Act  which 
barred  the  claims  of  the  Crowii.  That  eminent 
mj^istrate,  the  late  Lord  Tenterden,  was  the  author 
of  the  Act  which  barred  the  claims  of  the  Church. 
Now,  Sir,  how  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  Barons, 
whose  seals  are  upon  our  Great  Charter,  would  have 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  great  jurists  ;vho  framed  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  with  the  great  jurists  who  framed 
the  Code  of  Napoleon,  with  the  most  learned  English 
lawyers  ofthe  nineteenth  century,  and  with  the  Pundits 
of  Benares,  unless  there  had  been  some  strong  and 
clear  reason  which  necessarily  led  men  of  sense  in  every 
age  and  country  to  the  same  conclusion  ?  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  what  the  reason  was.  For  it  is  evident 
that  the  principle  which  silly  and  ignorant  fanatics 
have  called  untenable  is  essential  to  the  institution  of 
property,  and  that,  if  you  take  away  that  principle, 
you  will  produce  evils  resembling  those  which  would 
be  produced  by  a  general  confiscation.  Imagine 
what  would  follow  if  the  maxims  of  Exeter  Hall 
were  introduced  into  Westminster  Hall.  Imagine  a 
state  of  things  in  which  one  of  us  should  be  liable  to 
be  sued  on  a  bill  of  exchange  indorsed  by  his  grand- 
father in  1760.  Imagine  a  man  possessed  of  an  estate 
and  manor  house  which  had  descended  to  him  through 
ten  or  twelve  generations  of  ancestors,  and  yet  liable 
to  be  ejected  because  some  flaw  had  been  detected  in 
a  deed  executed  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Whj',  Sir,  should  we  not  all  cry 
out  that  it  would  be  better  to  live  under  the  rule  of  a 
Turkish  Pasha  than  under  such  a  system  ?  Is  it  not 
plain  that  tlie  enforcing  of  an  obsolete  right  is  the 
inflicting  of  a  wrong?  Is  it  not  plain  that,  but  for 
our  statutes  of  limitation,  a  lawsuit  would  be  merely 
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A  grave,  methodical  robbery?    I  am  ashamed  to 
argue  a  point  so  clear. 

And  if  this  be  the  general  rule,  why  should  the 
case  which  we  are  now  considering  be  an  exception 
to  that  rule  ?  I  have  done  my  best  to  understand 
why.  I  have  read  much  bad  oratory,  and  many  foolish 
petitions.  I  have  heard  with  attention  the  reasons 
of  my  honourable  friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Oxford  ;  and  I  should  have  heard  the 
reasons  of  the  honourable  Member  for  Kent,  if  there 
had  been  any  to  hear.  Every  argument  by  which 
my  honourable  friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  tried  to  convince  us  that  this  case  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  be  an  argument  against  the  general 
rule  itself.  He  says  that  the  possession  which  we  pro- 
pose to  sanction  was  originally  a  wrongful  possession* 
Why,  Sir,  all  the  statutes  of  limitation  that  ever 
were  made  sanction  possession  which  was  originally 
wrongful.  It  is  for  die  protection  of  possessors  who 
are  not  in  condition  to  prove  that  their  possession 
was  originally  rightful  that  statutes  of  limitation  are 
passed.  Then  my  honourable  friend  says  that  this 
is  an  ex  post  facto  law.  Why,  Sir,  so  are  all  our 
great  statutes  of  limitation.  Look  at  the  Statute 
of  Merton,  passed  in  1235  ;  at  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster, passed  in  1275  ;  at  the  Statute  of  James  the 
First,  passed  in  1623  ;  at  Sir  George  Savile's  Act, 
passed  in  the  last  century  ;  at  Lord  Tenterden's  Act, 
passed  in  our  own  time.  Every  one  of  those  Acts 
was  retrospective.  Every  one  of  them  barred  claims 
arising  out  of  past  transactions.  Nor  was  any  ob- 
jection ever  raised  to  what  was  so  evidently  just  and 
wise,  till  bigotry  and  chicanery  formed  that  disgraceful 
league  against  which  we  are  now  contending.  But, 
it  is  said,  it  is  unreasonable  to  grant  a  boon  to  men 
because  they  have  been  many  years  doing  wrong.  The 
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length  of  the  time  during  which  they  have  enjoyed 
property  not  rightfully  their  own,  is  an  aggravation 
of  the  injury  which  they  have  committed,  and  is  so 
far  from  being  a  reason  for  letting  them  enjoy  that 
property  for  ever,  that  it  is  rather  a  reason  for  com- 
pelling them  to  make  prompt  restitution.  With  this 
cliildish  sophistry  the  petitions  on  our  table  are  filled. 
Is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be  so  dull  as  not  to 
perceivethat,  if  this  be  a  reason,  it  is  a  reason  against 
all  our  statutes  of  limitation  ?  I  do  a  greater  wrong 
lo  my  tailor  if  I  withhold  payment  of  his  bill  during 
six  years  than  if  I  withhold  payment  only  during  two 
years.  Yet  the  law  says  that  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  may  bring  an  action  and  force  me  to  pay  him 
with  interest,  but  that  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  he 
capnot  force  mc  to  pay  him  at  all.  It  is  much  harder 
that  a  family  should  be  kept  out  of  its  hereditary 
estate  during  five  generations  than  during  five  days. 
But  if  you  are  kept  out  of  your  estate  five  dajs  you 
have  your  action  of  ejectment;  and,  after  the  lapse 
of  five  generations,  you  have  no  remedy.  I  say, 
therefore,  with  confidence,  that  every  argument  which 
has  been  urged  against  this  bill  is  an  argument  against 
the  great  principle  of  prescription.  I  go  further, 
and  i  say  that,  if  there  be  any  case  which,  in  an 
especial  maimer,  calls  for  the  application  of  the 
])rinciplc  of  prescription,  this  is  that  case.  For  the 
Unitarian  congregations  have  laid  out  so  much  on 
these  little  spots  of  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  the  soil  from  them  without  taking  from  them 
property  which  is  of  much  greater  value  than  the 
mere  soil,  and  which  is  indisputably  their  own.  This 
h  not  the  case  of  a  possessor  who  has  been,  during 
many  years,  receiving  great  emoluments  from  land 
to  which  he  had  not  a  good  title.  It  is  the  case  of  a 
possessor  who  has,  from  resources  which  were  un- 
doubtedly his  own,  expended  on  the  land  much  mote 
VOL.  XII  a 
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than  it  was  originally  worth.  Even  in  the  formef 
case,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  all. wise  lawgivers 
to  fix  a  time  of  limitation.  A  fortiori^  therefor^ 
there  ought  to  be  a  time  of  limitation  in  the  latter 
case. 

And  here,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  asking  gentlemen  to 
compare  the  petitions  for  this  bill  with  the  petitions 
against  it  Never  was  there  such  a  contrast  The 
petitions  against  the  bill  are  filled  with  cant,  rant, 
scolding,  scraps  of  bad  sermons.  The  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  bill  set  forth  in  the  simplest  manner 
great  practical  grievances.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  Cirencester.  The  meeting  house  there  was 
built  in  1730.  It  is  certain  that  the  Unitarian  doc* 
trines  were  taught  there  as  early  as  1742.  That  was 
only  twelve  years  after  the  chapel  had  been  founded 
Many  of  the  original  subscribers  must  have  been 
living.  Many  of  the  present  congregation  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  original  subscribers.  Large  surn^ 
have  from  time  to  time  been  laid  out  in  repairing; 
enlarging,  and  embellishing  the  edifice;  and  yet 
there  are  people  who  think  it  just  and  reasonable 
that  this  congregation  should,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century,  be  turned  out  At  Norwich,  again,  a 
great  dissenting  meeting  house  was  of>ened  in  1688. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  soon  Anti-Trinitarian  doc- 
trines were  taught  there.  The  change  of  sentiment  in 
the  congregation  seems  to  have  been  gradual :  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that,  in  1754,  ninety  years  ago,  both 
pastor  and  flock  were  decidedly  Unitarian.  Round 
the  chapel  is  a  cemetery  filled  with  the  monuments  of 
eminent  Unitarians.  Attached  to  the  chapel  are  a 
school-house  and  a  library,  built  and  fitted  up  by 
Unitarians.  And  now  the  occupants  find  that  thdr 
title  is  disputed.  They  cannot  venture  to  build  ;  they 
cannot  venture  to  repair ;  and  they  are  anxiously 
awaitilhg  our  decision^     I  do  not  know  that  i  have 
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cited  the  strongest  cases.  I  am  giving  you  the 
ordinary  history  of  these  edifices.  Go  to  Manchester. 
Unitarianism  has  been  taught  there  at  least  seventy 
years  in  a  chapel  on  which  the  Unitarians  have  ex- 
pended lat^e  sums.  Go  to  Leeds,  Four  thousand 
pounds  have  been  subscribed  for  the  repairing  of  the 
Unitarian  chapel  there,  the  chapel  where,  near  eighty 
years  ago,  Priestley,  the  great  Doctor  of  the  sect, 
officiated.  But  these  four  thousand  pounds  are  lying 
idle.  Not  a  pew  can  be  repaired  till  it  is  known 
whether  this  bill  will  become  law.  Go  to  Maidstone. 
There  Unitarian  doctrines  have  been  taught  during 
at  least  seventy  years ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds 
have  recently  been  laid  out  by  the  congregation  in 
repairing  the  chapel.  Go  to  Exeter.  It  matters  not 
where  you  go.  But  go  to  Exeter.  There  Unitarian 
doctrines  have  been  preached  more  than  eighty 
years  ;  and  two  thousand  pounds  have  bucn  laid  out 
on  the  chapel.  It  is  the  same  at  Coventry,  at  Bath, 
at  Yarmouth,  everywhere.  And  will  a  British  Par- 
liament rob  the  possessors  of  these  buildings?  I  can 
u,se  no  other  word.  How  should  we  feel  if  it  were 
proposed  to  deprive  any  other  class  of  men  of  land 
held  during  so  long  a  time,  and  improved  at  so  large 
a  cost  ?  And,  if  this  property  should  be  transferred 
lo  those  who  covet  it,  «hat  would  they  gain  in  com- 
parison with  what  the  present  occupants  would  lose? 
The  pulpit  of  Priestley,  the  pulpit  of  Lardner,  are 
objects  of  reverence  to  congregations  which  hold  the 
tenets  of  Priestley  and  Lardner,  To  the  intruders 
those  pulpits  will  be  nothing;  nay,  worse  than 
nothing ;  memorials  of  heresiarchs.  Within  these 
chapels  and  all  around  them  are  the  tablets  which 
the  pious  affection  of  four  generations  has  placed  over 
the  remains  of  dear  mothers  and  sisters,  wives  and 
daughters,  of  eloquent  preachers,  of  learned  theolo- 
gical  writers.     To  the  Unitarian,  the  building  which 
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contains  these  memorials  is  a  hallowed  building..'  To 
the  intruder,  it  is  of  no  more  value  than  any  other 
room  in  which  he  can  find  a  bench  to  sit  on  and  a 
roof  to  cover  him.  If,  therefore,  we  throw  out  this 
billy  we  do  not  merely  rob  one  set  of  people  in  order 
to  make  a  present  to  another  set  That  would  be 
bad  enough.  But  we  rob  the  Unitarians  of  that 
which  they  regard  as  a  most  precious  treasure;  of 
that  which  is  endeared  to  them  by  the  strongest 
religious  and  the  strongest  domestic  associations ;  of 
that  which  cannot  be  wrenched  from  them  without 
inflicting  on  them  the  bitterest  pam  and  humiliation. 
To  the  Trinitarians  we  give  that  which  can  to  them 
be  of  little  or  no  value  except  as  a  trophy  of  a  most 
inglorious  victory  won  in  a  most  unjust  war. 

But,  Sir,  an  imputation  of  fraiKl  has  been  thrown 
on  the  Unitarians ;  not,  indeed,  here,  but  in  many 
other  places;  and  in  one  place  of  which  I  would 
always  wish  to  speak  with  respect  .  The  Unitarians, 
it  hsus  been  said,  knew  that  the  original,  founders  of 
these  chapels  were  Trinitarians ;  and  to  use,  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  Unitarian  doctrine,  a  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  Trinitarian 
doctrine  was  grossly  dishonest  One  .very.  eminenC 
person  V  has  gone,  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
Unitarians  cannot  pretend  to  any  prescription-  of 
more  than  sixty-three  years  ;  and  he  proves  his  point 
thus:  Till  the  year  1779,  he  says,  no  dissenting 
teacher  was  within  the  protection  of  the  Toleration 
Act  unless  he  sMbscribcd  tbpse  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  whiqh  afHrm  the  Athanasian  doctrine 
It  is  evident  that  no  Honest  Unitarian  can  subscribe 
those  articles.  The  inference  is,  that  the  persons 
who  preached  in  these  chapels  down  to  the  year  1779 
must  have  been  either  Trinitarians  or  rogues.    Now, 

•  The  Bishop  of  London. 
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Sir,  I  believe  that  they  were  neither  Trinitarians  nor 
rogues ;  and  !  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  great 
prelate  who  brought  this  charge  against  them  is  not 
so  well  read  in  the  history  of  the  nonconformist 
sects  as  in  the  history  of  that  Church  of  which  he 
is  an  ornament.  The  truth  is  that,  long  before  the 
year  1779,  the  clause  of  the  Toleration  Act  which 
required  dissenting  ministers  to  subscribe  thirty-five 
or  thirty-six  of  our  thirty-nine  articles  had  almost 
become  obsolete.  Indeed,  that  clause  had  never  been 
rigidly  enforced.  From  the  very  first  there  were 
some  dissenting  ministers  who  refused  to  subscribe, 
and  yet  continued  to  preach.  Calamy  was  one  ;  and 
he  was  not  molested.  And  if  this  could  be  done  in 
the  year  in  which  the  Toleration  Act  passed,  we  may 
easily  believe  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  law  would 
not  have  been  very  strictly  obsen-ed.  New  brooms, 
as  the  vulgar  proverb  tells  us,  sweep  clean  ;  and  no 
statute  is  so  rigidly  enforced  as  a  statute  just  made. 
But,  Sir,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  171 1,  the  provisions 
of  the  Toleration  Act  on  this  subject  were  modified. 
In  that  year  the  Whigs,  in  order  to  humour  Lord 
Nottingham,  with  whom  they  had  coalesced  against 
Lord  Oxford,  consented  to  let  the  Occasional  Confor- 
mity Bill  pass ;  but  they  insisted  on  inserting  in  the 
bill  a  clause  which  was  meant  to  propitiate  the  dis- 
.'^nters.  By  this  clause  it  was  enacted  that,  if  an 
information  were  laid  against  a  dissenting  minister 
for  having  omitted  to  subscribe  the  articles,  the 
defendant  might,  by  subscribing  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings  anterior  to  the  judgment,  defeat  the  in- 
formation, and  throw  all  the  costs  on  the  informer. 
The  House  will  easily  believe  that,  when  such  was 
the  state  of  the  law,  informers  were  not  numerous. 
Indeed,  during  the  discussions  of  1773,  it  was 
distinctly  afllirmed,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  mani- 
festoes put  forth  by  the  dissenting  body,  that  the 
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majority  of  nonconformist  minister^  then  living  had 
never  subscribed  All  arguments,  therefore,  grounded 
on  the  insincerity  which  has  been  rashly  imputed  to 
the  Unitarians  of  former  generations,  fsdl  at  once  to 
the  ground. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  persons  whb,  in  the  reigns  of 
James  the  Second,  of  William  the  Third,  and  of  Anne, 
first  established  these  chapelt,  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity ;  and  therefore,  when,  at  a  later  perickl, 
the  preachers  and  congregations  departed  froin  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  ought  to  have  departed 
from  the  chapels  too.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  the  Attorney  General,  has  refuted  this 
argument  so  ably  that  he  has  scarcely  left  any  thing 
for  me  to  say  about  it  It  is  well  known  that  the 
change  which,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  began  to 
take  place  in  the  opinions  of  a  section  of  the  old 
Puritan  body,  was  a  gradual,  an  almost  imperceptibly 
change.  The  principle  of  the  English  Presbyterians 
was  to  have  no  confession  of  faith  and  no  form  of 
prayer.  Their  trust  deeds  contained  no  accurate 
theological  definitions.  Nonsubscriptiori  was  in  truth 
the  very  bond  which  held  them  together.  What, 
then,  could  be  more  natural  than  that,  Sunday*  by 
Sunday,  the  sermons  should  have  become  less  and 
less  like  those  of  the  old  Calvinistic  divines,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should  have  been  less  and  less 
frequently  mentioned,  that  at  last  it  should  have 
ceased  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  thus,  in  the  course 
of  years,  preachers  and  hearers  should,  by  insensible 
degrees,  have  become  first  Arians,  then,  perhaps, 
Socinians.  I  know  that  this  explanation  has  boni 
treatecl  with  disdam  by  people  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  English  nonconformity.  I  see  that 
my  right  honourable  friend  near  me  *  does  not  assent 
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to  it.  Will  he  permit  me  to  reTer  him  to  an  analc^ous 
case  with  which  he  cannot  but  be  wetl  acquainted? 
No  person  in  the  House  is  more  versed  than  lie  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  will,  I  am 
sure,  admit  that  some  of  the  doctrines  now  professed 
by  the  Scotch  sects  which  sprang  from  the  secessions 
of  1733  and  1760  are  such  as  the  seceders  of  1733 
and  the  seceders  of  1760  would  have  regarded  with 
horror.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  ablest,  most 
learned,  and  most  pious  of  the  Scotch  dissenters  of 
our  time ;  and  they  all  fully  admitted  that  they  held 
more  than  one  opinion  which  their  predecessors 
would  have  considered  as  impious.  Take  the  ques- 
tion of  the  connection  between  Church  and  State, 
The  seceders  of  1733  thought  that  the  connection 
ought  to  be  much  closer  than  it  is.  They  blamed  the 
legislature  for  tolerating  heresy.  They  maintained  that 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  still  binding 
on  the  kingdom.  They  considered  it  as  a  national 
sin  that  the  validity  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Co- 
venant was  not  recognised  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. When  George  Whitfield  went  to  Scotland, 
though  they  approved  of  his  Calvinistic  opinions,  and 
though  they  justly  admired  that  natural  eloquence 
which  he  possessed  in  so  wonderful  a  degree,  they 
would  hold  no  communion  with  him  because  he 
would  not  subscribe  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  Is  that  the  doctrine  of  their  successors  ? 
Are  the  Scotch  dissenters  now  averse  to  toleration  ? 
Are  they  not  zealous  for  the  voluntary  system  ?  Is 
it  not  their  constant  cry  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  encourage  any  religion,  false 
or  true?  Does  any  Bishop  now  abhor  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  more  than  they?  Here  is 
an  instance  in  which  numerous  congregations  have, 
retaining  their  identity,  passed  gradually  from  one 
opinion  to  another  opinion.     And  would  it  be  jlis^ 
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would  it  be  decent  in  me,  to  impute  dishoiiiesty  ta 
them  on  that  account  ?  My  right  honourable  friend 
may  be  of  opinion  that  the  question  touching  the 
connection  between  the  Church  and  State  is  not  a 
vital  question.  But  was  that  the  opinion  of  the 
divines  who  drew  up  the  Secession  Testimony  ?  He 
well  knows  that  in  their  view  a  man  who  denied. thoit 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  defend  religious 
truth  with  the  civil  sword  was  as  much  a  heretic  as 
a  man  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Again,  Sir,  take  the  case  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. They  are  zealous  i^ainst  this  biU.  They 
think  it  monstrous  that  a  chapel  originally  built  for 
people  holding  one  set  of  doctrines  should  be  ocai* 
pied  by  people  holding  a  different  set  of  doctrines.  I 
would  advise  them  to  consider  whether  they  cannot 
find  in  the  history  of  their  own  body  reasons  for  being 
a  little  more  indulgent  What  were  the  opinions  of 
that  great  and  good  man,  their  founder,  on  the  question 
whether  men  not  episcopally  ordained  could  lawfully 
administer  the  Eucharist  ?  He  told  his  followers  that 
lay  administration  was  a  sin  which  he  never  could 
tolerate.  Those  were  the  very  words  which  he  used ; 
and  I  believe  that,  during  his  lifetime,  the  Eucharist 
never  was  administered  by  laymen  in  any  place  of 
worship  which  was  under  his  control.  After  his 
death,  however,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  lay  adminis- 
tration became  strong  and  general  among  his  dis- 
ciples. The  Conference  yielded  to  that  feeling. 
The  consequence  is  that  now,  in  every  chapel  which 
belonged  to  Wesley,  those  who  glory  in  the  name  of 
Wesleyans  commit,  every  Sacrament  Sunday,  what 
Wesley  declared  to  be  a  sin  which  he  would  never 
tolerate.  And  yet  these  very  persons  are  not  ashamed 
to  tell  us  in  loud  and  angry  tones  that  it  is  fraud, 
downright  fraud,  in  a  congregation  which  has  departed 
from  its  original  doctrines  to  retain  its  original  endow? 
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I  believe,  Sir,  that  if  you  refuse  to  pass  this 
bill,  the  Courts  of  Law  will  soon  have  to  decide  some 
knotty  questions  which,  as  yet,  the  Methodists  little 
dream  of. 

It  has,  1  own,  given  me  great  pain  to  observe  the 
unfair  and  acrimonious  manner  in  which  too  many  of 
the  Protestant  nonconformists  have  opposed  this  bill 
The  opposition  of  the  Established  Church  has  been 
comparatively  miid  and  moderate  ;  and  yet  from  the 
Established  Church  we  had  less  right  to  expect  mild- 
ness and  moderation.  It  is  certainly  not  right,  but 
it  is  very  natural,  that  a  church,  ancient  and  richly 
endowed,  closely  connected  with  the  Crown  and  the 
aristocracy,  powerful  in  parliament,  dominant  in  the 
universities,  should  sometimes  forget  what  is  due  to 
poorer  and  humbler  Christian  societies.  But  when  I 
hear  a  cry  for  what  is  nothing  less  than  persecution 
set  up  by  men  who  have  been,  over  and  over  again 
within  my  own  memory,  forced  to  invoke  in  their  own 
defence  the  principles  of  toleration,  !  cannot  but  fed 
astonishment  mingled  with  indignation.  And  what 
above  all  excites  both  my  astonishment  and  my 
indignation  is  this,  that  the  most  noisy  among  the 
noisy  opponents  of  the  bill  which  we  are  considering 
are  some  sectaries  who  are  at  this  very  moment  calling 
on  us  to  pass  another  bill  of  just  the  same  kind  for 
their  own  benefit.  I  speak  of  those  Irish  Presby- 
terians who  are  asking  for  an  ex  post  facto  law  to 
confirm  tlieir  marriages.  See  how  exact  the  parallel 
is  between  the  case  of  those  marriages  and  the  case 
of  these  chapels.  The  Irish  Presbyterians  have  gone 
on  marrying  according  to  their  own  forms  during  a 
long  course  of  years.  The  Unitarians  have  gone  on 
occupying,  improving,  embellishing  certain  property 
during  a  long  course  of  years.  In  neither  case  did 
any  doubt  as  to  the  right  arise  in  the  most  honest,  in 
the  most  scrupulous  mind.     At  length,  about  the 
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same  time,  both  the  validity  of  the  Presbyterian 
marriages  and  the  validity  t>f  the  title  by  which  the 
Unitarians  held  their  chapels  were  disputed.  The 
two  questions  came  before  the  tribunals.  The  tri-> 
faunals,  with  great  reluctance,  with  great  pain,  pro- 
nounced that^  neither  in  the  case  of  the  marriages 
nor  in  the  case  of  the  chapels,  can  prescription  be  set 
up  against  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  both  cases  there 
is  a  just  claim  to  relief  such  as  the  legislature  alone 
can  afford.  In  both  the  legislature  is  willing  to  grant 
that  relief.  But  this  will  not  satisfy  the  orthodox 
Presbyterian.  He  demands  with  equal  vehemence 
two  things,  that  he  shall  be  relieved,  and  that,  nobody 
else  shall  be  relieved.  In  the  same  breath  he  tells  us 
that  it  would  be  most  iniquitous  not  to  pass  a  retro^ 
spective  law  for  his  benefit,  and  that  it  would  be  most 
iniquitous  to  pass  a  retrospective  law  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow  sufferers.  I  never  was  more  amused 
than  I^  reading,  the  other  day,  a  speech  made  by  a 
person  of  great  note  among  the  Irish  Presbyterians 
on  the  subject  of  these  marriages.  /'  Is  it  to  be  en- 
dured," he  says,  '^that  the  mummies  of  old  and 
forgotten  laws  are  to  be  dug  up  and  unswathed  for 
the  annoyance  of  dissenters  ?  "  And  yet  a  few  hours 
later,  this  eloquent  orator  is  himself  hard  at  work  in 
digging  up  and  unswathing  another  set  of  mummies 
for  the  annoyance  of  another  set  of  dissenters.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  he  and  such  as  he  would 
look  if  we  Churchmen  were  to  assume  the  same  tone 
towards  them  which  they  think  it  becoming  to  assume 
towards  the  Unitarian  body  ;  if  we  were  to  say,  **  You 
and  those  whom  you  would  oppress  .are  alike  out  of 
our  pale.  If  they  are  heretics  in  3rour  opinion,  you 
are  schismatics  in  ours.  Since  you  insist  on  the 
letter  of  the  law  against  them,  we  will  insist  on  the 
letter  of  the  law  against  you.  You  object  to.«r  /0sf 
facto  statutes;  and  you  shall  have  none.    You  think 
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it  reasonable  that  men  should,  in  spite  of  a  prescription 
of  eighty  or  ninety  years,  be  turned  out  of  a  chapel 
bulk  with  their  own  money,  and  a  cemetery  where 
their  own  kindred  lie,  because  the  original  title  was 
not  stricdy  1^^  We  think  it  equally  reasonable 
that  those  contracts  which  you  have  imagined  to  be 
nuirriages,  but  whTch  are  now  adjudged  not  to  be 
legal  marri^^es,'  should  be  treated  as  nullities."  I 
wish  from  my.  soul  that  some  of  these  orthodox 
dissenters  would  recollect.. that  the  doctrine  which 
they  defend  with  so  much  zeal  against  the  Unitarians 
is  not  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity, 
and  that  there  is  a  text  about  doing  unto  others  as 
you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you. 

To  any  intelligent  man  who  has  no  object  except 
to  do  justice,  the  Trinitarian  dissenter  and  the  Uni- 
tarian dissenter  who  are  now  asking  us  for  relief  will 
appear  to  have  exactly  the  same  right  to  it  There 
is,  however,  I  must  own,  one  distinction  between  the 
two  cases.  The  Trinitarian  dissenters  are  a  strong 
body,  and  especially  strong  among  the  electors  of 
towns.  They  are  of  great  weight  in  the  State.  Some 
of  us  may  probably,  by  voting  to-night  against  their 
wishes,  endanger  our  seats  in  this  House.  The  Uni- 
tarians, on  the  other  hand,  are  few  in  number.  Their 
creed  is  unpopular.  Their  friendship  is  likely  to 
injure  a  public  man  more  than  their  enmity.  If 
therefore  there  be  among  us  any  person  of  a  nature 
at  once  tyrannical  and  cowardly,  any  person  who 
delights  in  persecution,  but  is  restrained  by  fear  from 
persecuting  powerful  sects,  now  is  his  time.  He 
never  can  have  a  better  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
malevolence  without  risk  of  retribution.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  long  ago  espoused  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty,  not  because  that  cause  was  popular,  but 
because  it  was  just;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to 
abandon  the  principles  to  which  I  have  been  true 
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through  my  whole  life  in  deference  to  a  passing 
clamour.  The  day  may  come,  and  may  come  soon^ 
when  those  who  are  now  loudest  in  raising  that 
clamour  may  i^ain  be,  as  they  have  formerly  been; 
suppliants  for  justice.  When  Aat  day  comes  I  will 
try  to  prevent  others  from  oppressing  them,  as  I  now 
try  to  prevent  them  from  oppressing  others.  In  the 
meantime  I  shall  contend  against  their  intolerance 
with  the  same  spirit  with  whidi  I  may  hereafter  have 
to  contend  for  their  rights^ 
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A  SPEECH 


DBLIVIRBD  IN 


The  House  of  Commons  on  the  26th  of  February, 

1845. 


On  the  a6th  of  FebruarjTi  1845,  on  the  question  that  the 
order  of  the  day  for  going  into  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  should  be  read,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the 

.  following  amendment : 

**That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  plan 
.  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govenunent,  in  reference  to 
the  Sugar  Duties,  professes  to  keep  up  ia  distinction  hk* 
tween  foreign  free  labour  sugar  and  foreign  slave  labour 
sugar,  which  is  impracticable  and  illusory ;  and,  without 
adequate  henefit  to  the  consumer,  tends  so  greatly  to 
impail:  the  revenue  as  to  render  the  remov^  of  the 
Income  and  Property  Tax  at  the  end  of  three  years  ex- 
tremely uncertain  and  improbable." 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  236  votes  to  142.    In 
the  debate  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

Sir,  if  the  question  now  at  issue  were  merely  a 
financial  or  a  commercial  question,  I  should  be  un- 
willing to  offer  myself  to  your  notice  :  for  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are,  both  on  your  right  and  on  your 
left  hand,  many  gentlemen  far  more  deeply  versed  in 
financial  and  commercial  science  than  myself;  and 
I  should  think  that  I  discharged  my  duty  better  by 
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listening  to  them  than  by  assuming  the  office  of  a 
teacher.  But,  Sir,  the  question  on  which  we  are  at 
issue  with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  is  neither  a  iinan* 
cial  nor  a  commercial  question.  I  do  not  understand 
it  to  be  disputed  that,  if  we  were  to  pronounce 
our  decision  with  reference  merely  to  fiscal  and  mer- 
cantile considerations,  we  should  at  once  adopt  the 
plan  recommended  by  my  noble  friend.  Indeed 
the  right  honourable  gentletnan,  the  late  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,*  has  distinctly  admitted 
this.  He  says  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  call 
upon  us  to  sacrifice  great  pecuniary  advantages  and 
great  commercial  facilities,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  moral  principle.  Neither  in  any  former 
debate  nor  in  the  debate  of  this  night  has  any  person 
ventured  to  deny  that,  both  as  respects  the  public 
purse  and  as  respects  the  interests  of  trade,  the 
course  recommended  by  my  noble  friend  is  prefer- 
able to  the  course  recommended  by  the  Government 

The  objections  to  my  noble  friend's  amendment, 
then,  are  purely  moral  objections.  We  lie,  it  seerhs, 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  make  a  distinctfon 
between  the  produce  of  free  labour  and  the  produce 
of  slave  labour.  Now  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
incur  the  imputation  of  being  indifferent  to  moral 
obligations.  I  do,  however,  think  that  it  is  in  my 
power  to  show  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
moral  obligation  pleaded  by  the  Ministers  has  .  no 
existence.  If  there  be  no  such  moral  obligation, 
then,  as  it  is  conceded  on  the  other  side  that  all  fiscal 
and  commercial  arguments  are  on  the  side  of  my 
noble  friend,  it  follows  that  we  ought  to  adopt  his 
amendment 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  late  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  said  that  the  Government 
does  not  pretend  to  act  with  perfect  consistency  as  to 

'  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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this  distinction  between  free  labour  and  slave  labour. 
It  was,  indeed,  necessary  that  he  should  say  this; 
for  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  obviously  most 
inconsistent.  Perfect  consistencj*,  ]  admit,  we  are 
not  to  expect  in  human  affairs.  But,  surely,  there  is 
a  decent  consistency  which  ought  to  be  observed ; 
and  of  this  the  right  honourable  gentleman  liimself 
seems  to  be  sensible ;  for  he  asks  how,  if  we  admit 
sugar  grown  by  Brazilian  slaves,  we  can  with  decency 
continue  to  stop  Brazilian  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade.  This  ai^ument,  whatever  be  its  value, 
proceeds  on  the  very  correct  supposition  that  the  test 
of  sincerity  in  individuals,  in  parties,  and  in  govern- 
ments, is  consistency.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man feels,  as  we  must  all  feel,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  credit  for  good  faith  to  a  man  who  on  one 
occasion  pleads  a  scruple  of  conscience  as  an  excuse 
for  not  doing  a  certain  thing,  and  who  on  other 
occasions,  where  there  is  no  essential  difference  of 
circumstances,  does  that  very  thing  witliout  any 
scruple  at  all.  I  do  not  wish  to  use  such  a  word  as 
hypocrisy,  or  to  impute  that  odious  vice  to  any 
gentleman  on  either  side  of  the  House.  But  who- 
ever declares  one  moment  that  he  feels  himself  bound 
by  a  certain  moral  rule,  and  the  next  moment,  in  a 
case  strictly  similar,  acts  in  direct  defiance  of  that 
rule,  must  submit  to  have,  if  not  his  honesty,  yet  at 
least  his  power  of  discriminating  right  from  wrong 
very  gravely  questioned. 

Now,  Sir,  I  deny  the  existence  of  the  moral 
obligation  pleaded  by  the  Government.  1  deny  that 
we  are  under  any  moral  obligation  to  turn  our  fiscal 
code  into  a  penal  code,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
vices  in  the  Institutions  of  independent  states.  1  say 
that,  if  you  suppose  such  a  moral  obligation  to  be 
in  force,  the  supposition  leads  to  consequences  from 
which  every  one  of  us  would  recoil,  to  consequences 
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which  would  throw  the  whole  commerdial  and  ponti<^a1 
system  of  the  world  into  confusion.  I  say  that,  if 
such  a  moral  obligation  exists,  our  finandsd  legisla- 
tion is  one  mass  of  inj\istice  and  inhumanity.  And 
I  say  more  especially  that,  if  such  a  moral  obligatk>n 
exists,  the  right  honourable  Baronet's  Budget  is  one 
mass  of  injustice  and  inhumanity. 

Observe,  I  am  not  disputing  the  paramount 
authority  of  moral  obligation.  I  am  not  setting  up 
pecuniary  considerations  against  moral  considera- 
tions.  I  know  that  it  would  be  not  only  a  wicked 
but  a  shortsighted  policy,  to  aim  at  making  a  nation 
like  this  great  and  prosperous  by  violating  the  laws 
of  justice.  To  those  laws,  enjoin  what  they  may,  I 
am  prepared  to  submit  But  I  will  not  palter  with 
them ;  I  will  not  cite  them  to-day  in  order  to  serve 
one  turn,  and  quibble  them  away  to-morrow  in  order 
to  serve  another.  I  will  not  have  two  standards  of 
right ;  one  to  be  applied  when  I  wish  to  protect  a 
favourite  interest  at  the  public  cost ;  and  another  to 
be  applied  when  I  wish  to  replenish  the  Exchequer, 
and  to  give  an  impulse  to  trade.  I  will  not  have  two 
weights  or  two  measures.  I  will  not  blow  hot  and 
cold,  play  fast  and  loose,  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow 
a  camel.  Can  the  Government  say  as  much  ?  Are 
gentlemen  opposite  prepared  to  act  in  conformity 
with  their  own  principle  ?  They  need  not  look  long 
for  opportunities.  The  Statute  Book  swarms  with 
enactments  directly  opposed  to  the  rule  which  they 
profess  to  respect  I  will  take  a  single  instance  from 
our  existing  laws,  and  propound  it  to  the  gentlemen 
opposite  as  a  test,  if  I  must  not  say  of  their  sincerity^ 
yet  of  their  power  of  moral  discrimination.  Take  the 
article  of  tobacco.  Not  only  do  you  admit  the  tobacco 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  grown  by  slaves ;  not  only 
do  you  admit  the  tobacco  of  Cuba  which  is  grown  by 
•slaves,  and  by  slaves,  as  you  tell  us,  recently  imported 
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lally  interdict  the  free  !a- 
lom  from  growing  tobacco. 
You  have  long  had  in  your  Statute  Book  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  England,  and 
authorising  the  Government  to  destroy  all  tobacco 
plantations,  except  a  few  square  yards,  which  are 
suffered  to  exist  unmolested  in  botanical  gardens, 
for  purposes  of  science.  These  laws  did  not  extend 
to  Ireland.  The  free  peasantry  of  Ireland  began  to 
grow  tobacco.  The  cultivation  spread  fast.  Down 
came  your  legislation  upon  it ;  and  now,  if  the  Irish 
freeman  dares  to  engage  in  competition  with  tlie 
slaves  of  Vii^inia  and  Havannah,  you  exchequer 
him ;  you  ruin  him  ;  you  grub  up  his  plantation. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  test  by  which  we  may  try  the 
consistency  of  the  gentlemen  opposite.  I  ask  you, 
are  you  prepared,  I  do  not  say  to  exclude  slave  grown 
tobacco,  but  to  take  away  from  slave  grown  tobacco 
the  monopoly  which  you  now  give  to  it,  and  to  permit 
the  free  labourer  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  enter 
into  competition  on  equal  terms,  on  any  terms,  with 
the  negro  who  works  under  the  lash  ?  I  am  confident 
that  the  three  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  late  President  of  tlie  Board  of 
Trade,  will  all  with  one  voice  answer  "  No."  And 
why  not?  "Because,"  say  they,  "it  will  injure  the 
revenue.  True  it  is,"  they  will  say,  "  that  the  tobacco 
imported  from  abroad  is  grown  by  slaves,  and  by 
slaves  many  of  ivhom  have  been  recently  carried 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  defiance  not  only  of  justice  and 
humanity,  but  of  law  and  treaty.  True  it  is  that  the 
cultivators  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  freemen.  But 
then  or  the  imported  tobacco  we  are  able  to  raise  at 
the  Custom  House  a  duty  of  six  hundred  per  cent, 
sometimes  indeed  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent. :  and, 
if  tobacco  were  grown  here,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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get  an  excise  duty  of  even  a  hundred  per  cent  We 
cannot  submit  to  this  loss  of  revenue  ;  and  therefore 
we  must  give  a  monopoly  to  the  slaveholder,  and 
make  it  penal  in  the  freeman  to  invade  that  mono- 
poly." You  may  be  right ;  but,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  be  consistent  If  this  moral  obligar 
tion  of  which  you  talk  so  much  be  one  which  may 
with  propriet>'  yield  to  fiscal  considerations,  let  us 
have  Brazilian  sugars.  If  it  be  paramount  to  all 
fiscal  considerations,  let  us  at  least  have  British  snuff 
and  cigars. 

The  present  Ministers  may  indeed  plead  that 
they  are  not  the  authors  of  the  laws  which  prohibit 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 
That  is  true.  The  present  Government  found  those 
laws  in  existence  :  and.no  doubt  there  is  good  sense 
in  the  Conservative  doctrine  that  many  things  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  set  up  ought  not,  when  they 
have  been  set  up,  to  be  hastily  and  rudely  pulled 
down.  But  what  will  the  right  honourable  Baronet 
urge  in  vindication  of  his  own  new  Budget  ?  He  is 
not  content  with  maintaining  laws  which  he  finds 
already  existing  in  favour  of  produce  grown  by  slaves. 
He  introduces  a  crowd  of  new  laws  to  the  same 
effect  He  comes  down  to  the  House  with  a  pro- 
position for  entirely  taking  away  the  duties  on  the 
importation  of  raw  cotton.  He  glories  in  this  scheme* 
He  tells  us  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
soundest  principles  of  legislation.  He  tells  us  that  it 
will  be  a  blessing  to  the  country.  I  agree  with  him» 
and  I  intend  to  vote  with  him.  But  how  is  all  this 
cotton  grown  ?  Is  it  not  grown  by  slaves  ?  Again 
I  say,  you  may  be  right ;  but,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  be  consistent  I  saw,  with  no  small  amuse- 
ment, a  few  days  ago,  a  paragraph  by  one  of  the 
right  honourable  Baronet's  eulogists,  which  was  to  the 
following  effect : — **  Thus  has  this  eminent  statesman 
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given  to  the  English  labourer  a  large  supply  of  a 
most  important  raw  material,  and  has  manfully  with- 
stood those  ravenous  Whigs  who  wished  to  inundate 
our  country  with  sugar  dyed  in  negro  blood."  With 
whati  I  should  like  to  know,  is  the  right  honourable 
Baronefs  cotton  dyed  ? 

Formerly,  indeed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  the 
cultivation  of  sugar.  The  cultivation  of  sugar,  it  was 
said,  was  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  health  and  life  of  the 
slave.  But  that  plea,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
worth,  must  now  be  abandoned  ;  for  the  right  honour- 
able Baronet  now  proposes  to  reduce,  to  a  very  g^eat 
extent,  the  duty  on  slave  grown  sugar  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

Then,  a  new  distinction  is  set  up.  The  United 
States,  it  is  said,  have  slavery  ;  but  they  have  no  slave 
trade.  I  deny  that  assertion.  I  say  that  the  sugar 
and  cotton  of  the  United  States  are  the  fruits,  not 
only  of  slavery,  but  of  the  slave  trade.  And  I  say 
furdier  that,  if  there  be  on  the  surface  of  this  earth  a 
country  which,  before  God  and  man,  is  more  account- 
able than  any  other  for  the  misery  and  degradation 
of  the  African  race,  that  country  is  not  Brazil,  the 
produce  of  which  the  right  honourable  Baronet  ex- 
cludes, but  the  United  States,  the  produce  of  which 
he  proposes  to  admit  on  more  favourable  terms  than 
ever.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  going  into  an  argument 
of  this  nature.  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament  to  discuss 
abuses  which  exist  in  other  societies.  Such  discus- 
sion seldom  tends  to  produce  any  reform  of  such 
abuses,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  wound  national 
pride,  and  to  inflame  national  animosities.  I  would 
willingly  avoid  this  subject :  but  the  right  honour- 
able Baronet  leaves  me  no  choice.  He  turns  this 
House  into  a  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  purpose  of 
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criticising  and  comparing  the  institutions  of  indepeh* 
dent  States.  He  tells  us  that  our  tarifT  is  to  be  made 
an  instrument  for  rewarding  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  some  Foreign  Governments,  and  for  punishing 
the  barbarity  of  others.  He  binds  up  the  dearest 
interests  of  my  constituents  with  questions  with  whidi 
otherwise  I  should,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  would  gladly  keep  silence  on  such 
questions.  But  it  cannot  be.  The  tradesmen  and 
the  professional  men  whom  I  represent  say  to  me, 
"  Why  are  we  to  be  loaded,  certainly  for  some  years, 
probably  for  ever,  with  a  tax,  admitted  by  those  who 
impose  it  to  be  grievous,  unequal,  inquisitorial  ?  Why 
are  we  to  be  loaded  in  time  of  peace  with  burdens 
heretofore  reserved  for  the  exigencies  of  war  ?  "  The 
paper  manufacturer,  the  soap  manufacturer,  saj*, 
"  Why,  if  the  Income  Tax  is  to  be  continued,  are  our 
important  and  suffering  branches  of  industry  to  have 
no  relief?"  And  the  answer  is,  ** Because  Brazil 
does  not  behave  so  well  as  the  United  States  towards 
the  negro  race."  Can  I  then  avoid  instituting  a  com- 
parison ?  Am  I  not  bound  to  bring  to  the  test  the 
truth  of  an  assertion  pregnant  with  consequences  so 
momentous  to  those  who  have  sent  me  hither?  I 
must  speak  out ;  and,  if  what  I  say  gives  offence  and 
produces  inconvenience,  for  that  offence  and  for  that 
inconvenience  the  Government  is  responsible. 

I  afHrm,  then,  that  there  exists  in  the  United 
States  a  slave  trade,  not  less  odious  or  demoralising, 
nay,  I  do  in  my  conscience  believe,  more  odious  and 
more  demoralising  than  that  which  is  carried  on 
between  Africa  and  Brazil.  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia are  to  Louisiana  and  Alabama  what  Congo  is 
to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  slave  States  of  the  Union  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  breeding  States,  where 
the  human  beasts  of  burden  increase  and  multiply 
and  become  strong  for  labour,  and  the  sugar  and 
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cotton  States  to  which  those  beasts  of  burden  are 
sent  to  be  worked  to  death.  To  what  an  extent  the 
tiaffic  in  man  is  carried  on  we  may  learn  by  com- 
paring the  census  of  1830  with  the  census  of  184a 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are,  as  I  have  said, 
great  breeding  States.  During  the  ten  years  from 
1830  to  1840  the  slave  population  of  North  Carolina 
was  almost  stationary.  The  slave  population  of 
Viiginia  positively  decreased.  Yet,  both  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  propagation  was,  during  those 
ten  years,  going  on  fast  The  number  of  births 
among  the  slaves  in  those  States  exceeded  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  the  number  of  the  deaths. 
What  then  became  of  the  surplus?  Look  to  the 
fetums  from  the  Southern  States,  from  the  Stateis 
whose  produce  the  right  honourable  Baronet  proposes 
to  admit  with  reduced  duty  or  with  no  duty  at  all ; 
and  you  will  see.  You  will  find  that  the  increase  in 
the  breeding  States  was  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  consuming  States.  In  Louisiana,  for 
example,  where  we  know  that  the  negro  population 
is  worn  down  by  cruel  toil,  and  would  not,  if  left  to 
itself,  keep  up  its  numbers,  there  were,  in  1830^  one 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  slaves;  in  1840,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  In  Alabama,  the 
slave  population  during  those  ten  years  much  more 
than  doubled  ;  it  rose  from  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fifly-three 
thousand.  In  Mississippi  it  actually  tripled.  It  rose 
from  sixty-five  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  thousand.  So  much  for  the  extent  of  this  slave 
trade.  And  as  to  its  nature,  ask  any  Englishman 
who  has  ever  travelled  in  the  Southern  States. 
Jobbers  go  about  from  plantation  to  plantation  look- 
ing out  for  proprietors  who  are  not  easy  in  their 
circumstances,  and  who  are  likely  to  sell  cheap.  A 
black  boy  is  picked  up  here ;  a  black  girl  there. 
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The  dearest  ties  of  nature  and  of  marriage  are  torn 
asunder  as  rudely  as  they  were  ever  torn  asunder  by 
any  slave  captain  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.    A  gang 
of  three  or  four  hundred  negroes  is  made  up ;  and 
then  these  wretches,  handcuffed,  fettered,  guarded  by 
armed  men,  are  driven  southward,  as  you  would  drive, 
—or  rather  as  you  would  not  drive, — a  herd  of  oxen 
to  Smithiield,  that  they  may  undergo  the  deadly 
labour  of  the  sugar  mill  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi    A  very  few  years  of  that  labour  in  that 
climate  suffice  to  send  the  stoutest  African  to  his 
grave.     But  he  can  well  be  spared.    While  he  is  fast 
sinking  into  premature  old  age,  negro  boys  in  Virginia 
are  growing  up  as  fast  into  vigorous  manhood  to 
supply  the  void  which  cruelty  is  making  in  Louisiana. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  extenuate  the  horrors  of  the 
slave  trade  in  any  form  1    But  I  do  think  this  its 
worst  form.     Bad  enough  it  is  that  civilised  men 
should  sail  to  an  uncivilised  quarter  of  the  world 
where    slavery  exists,  should   there  buy  wretched 
barbarians,  and  should  carry  them  away  to  labour  in 
a  distant  land :  bad  enough !     But  that  a  civilised 
man,  a  baptised  man,  a  man  proud  of  being  a  citizen 
of  a  free  state,  a  man  frequenting  a  Christian  church, 
should  breed  slaves  for  exportation,  and,  if  the  whole 
horrible  truth  must  be  told,  should  even  beget  slaves 
for  exportation,  should  see  children,  sometimes  his 
own  children,  gambolling  around  him  from  infancy, 
should  watch  their  growth,  should  become  familiar 
with  their  faces,  and  should  then  sell  them  for  four  or 
five  hundred  dollars  a  head,  and  send  them  to  lead  in 
a  remote  country  a  life  which  is  a  lingering  death,  a 
life  about  which  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  is  sure  to  be  short ;  this  does,  I  own,  excite 
a  horror  exceeding  even  the  horror  excited  by  that 
slave  trade  which  is  the  curse  of  the  African  coast 
And  mark  :  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  rare  case,  of 
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any  instance  bf  eccentric  depravityi  I  am  speaking 
of  a  trade  as  regular  as  the  trade  in  pigs  between 
Dublin  and  Liverpool,  or  as  the  trade  in  coals  be- 
tween the  Tyne  and'  the  Thames. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  must  advert. 
r  have  no  wish  to  apologise  for  slavery  as  it  exists 
in  Brazil ;  but  this  I  say,  that  slavery,  as  it  exists  in 
Brazil,  though  a  fearful  evil,  seems  to  me  a  much  less 
hopeless  evil  than  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States.  In  estimating  the  character  of  negro  slavery 
we  must  never  forget  one  most  important  ingredient ; 
an  ingrredient  which  was  wanting  to  slaver>'  as  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  an  ingredient 
which  was  wanting  to  slavery  as  it  appeared  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages;  I  mean  the  antipathy  of 
colour.  Where  this  antipathy  exists  in  a  high  degree, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  white  masters  and 
the  black  labourers  can  ever  be  mingled  together,  as 
the  lords  and  villeins  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World 
have  been,  in  one  free  community.  Now  this  anti- 
pathy is  notoriously  much  stronger  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  Brazils.  In  the  Brazils  the  free 
people  of  colour  are  numerous.  They  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  honourable  callings.  You  may  find 
among  them  merchants,  physicians,  lawyers :  many 
of  them  bear  arms ;  some  have  been  admitted  to 
holy  orders.  Whoever  knows  what  dignity,  what 
sanctity,  the  Church  of  Rome  ascribes  to  the  person 
of  a  priest,  will  at  once  perceive  the  important  conse- 
quences which  follow  from  this  last  circumstance.  It 
is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  a  white  penitent 
kneeling  before  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  a  neg^o,  con- 
fessing his  sins  to  a  negro,  receiving  absolution  from 
a  negro.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  a  negro 
dispensing  the  Eucharist  to  a  circle  of  whites.  I 
need  not  tell  the  House  what  emotions  of  amazement 
and  of  rage  such  a  spectacle  would  excite  in  Georgia 
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or  South  Carolina.  Fully  admitting,  therefore,  as  I 
do,  that  Brazilian  slavery  is  a  horrible  evil,  I  yet 
must  say  that,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  declare 
whether  I  think  the  chances  of  the  African  race  on 
the  whole  better  in  Brazil  or  in  the  United  States,  I 
should  at  once  answer  that  they  are  better  in  Brazil. 
I  think  it  not  improbable  that  in  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years  the  black  population  of  Brazil  may  be  free 
and  happy.  I  see  no  reasonable  prospect  of  such  a 
change  in  the  United  States. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  said  much  about  that 
system  of  maritime  police  by  which  we  have  attempted 
to  sweep  slave  trading  vessels  from  the  g^eat  highway 
of  nations.  Now  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  Brazil, 
and  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
as  respects  that  system  of  police  ?  Brazil  has  come 
into  the  system ;  the  United  States  have  thrown 
every  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  system.  What 
opinion  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  entertain  respecting 
the  Right  of  Search  we  know  from  a  letter  of  my 
Lord  Aberdeen  which  has,  within  a  few  days,  been 
laid  on  our  table.  I  believe  that  I  state  correctly 
the  sense  of  that  letter  when  I  say  that  the  noble 
Earl  regards  the  Right  of  Search  as  an  efficacious 
means,  and  as  the  only  efficacious  means,  of  prevent- 
ing the  maritime  slave  trade.  He  expresses  most 
serious  doubts  whether  any  substitute  can  be  devised. 
I  think  that  this  check  would  be  a  most  valuable  one, 
if  all  nations  would  submit  to  it ;  and  I  applaud  the 
humanity  which  has  induced  successive  British  ad- 
ministrations to  exert  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  concurrence  of  foreign  Powers  in  so  ex- 
cellent a  plan.  Brazil  consented  to  admit  the  Right 
of  Search  ;  the  United  States  refused,  and  by  refusing 
deprived  the  Right  of  Search  of  half  its  value.  Not 
content  with  refusing  to  admit  the  Right  of  Search, 
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1  disputed  the  right  of  visit,  a  right  which  no 
ifnpartia]  publicist  in  Europe  will  deny  to  be  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  Law  of  Nations.  Nor  was  this 
all.  In  every  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  have 
toiled  to  induce  other  nations  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  United  States.  You  cannot  have  forgotten 
General  Cass's  letter.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
terms  in  which  his  Government  communicated  to  him 
its  approbation  of  his  conduct.  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that,  if  the  United  States  had  submitted  to  the 
Right  of  Search,  there  would  have  been  no  outcry 
against  that  right  in  France.  Nor  do  I  much  blame 
the  French.  It  is  but  natural  that,  when  one  maritime 
Power  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  refuse  us  this  ■ 
right,  other  maritime  Powers  should  think  that  they 
cannot,  without  degradation,  take  a  different  course.  It 
is  but  natural  that  a  Frenchman,  proud  of  his  country, 
should  ask  why  the  tricolor  is  to  be  less  respected 
than  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  says  that,  if  we  assent  to  my  noble  friend's 
amendment,  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  maintain 
the  Right  of  Search.  Sir,  he  need  not  trouble  himself 
about  that  right.  It  is  already  gone.  We  have 
agreed  to  negotiate  on  the  subject  with  France. 
Everybody  knows  how  that  negotiation  will  end. 
The  French  flag  will  be  exempted  from  search : 
Spain  will  instantly  demand,  if  she  has  not  already 
demanded,  similar  exemption  ;  and  you  may  as  well 
let  her  have  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  without  wrang- 
ling. For  a  Right  of  Search,  from  which  the  flags  of 
France  and  America  arc  exempted,  is  not  worth  a 
dispute  The  only  system,  therefore,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  has  yet  been  found 
efficacious  for  the  prevention  of  the  maritime  slave 
trade,  is  in  fact  abandoned.  And  who  is  answerable 
for  this?     The  United  States  of  America.      The 
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chief  guilt  even  of  the  slav6  fra<l6  between  Africa  an(f 
Brazil  lies,  not  with  the  <jovemment  of  Brazil,  but 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  And  yet  the  right 
honourable  Baronet  proposes  to  punish  Brazil  for  the 
slave  trade,  and  in  the  same  breath  proposes  to  show 
favour  to  the  United  States,  because  the  United  States 
are  pure  from  the  crime  of  slave  trading.  I  thank  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  reminding  me  of  Mr.  Calhoun'9 
letter.  I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  better  illustra^ 
tion  of  my  argument  Let  anybody  who  has  read 
that  letter  say  what  is  the  country  which,  if  we  take 
on  ourselves  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Africa,  ought  to 
be  the  first  object  of  our  indignation.  The  Govern-* 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  placed  itself  on  a  bad 
eminence  to  which  Brazil  never  aspired,  and  which 
Brazil,  even  if  aspiring  to  it,  never  could  attain.  Tiie 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  formally  de-i 
clared  itself  the  patron,  the  champion  of  n^ro  slavery 
all  over  the  world,  the  evil  genius,  the  Arimanes  of 
the  African  race,  and  seems  to  take  pride  in  this 
shameful  and  odious  distinction.  I  well  understand 
that  an  American  statesman  may  say,  **  Slavery  is  a 
horrible  evil ;  but  we  were  bom  to  it ;  we  see  no  way 
at  present  to  rid  ourselves  of  it :  and  we  must  endure 
it  as  we  best  may."  Good  and  enlightened  men  may 
hold  such  language ;  but  such  is  not  the  language  of 
the  American  Cabinet  That  Cabinet  is  actuated  by 
a  propagandist  spirit,  and  labours  to  spread  servitude 
and  barbarism  with  an  ardour  such  as  no  othei^ 
Government  ever  showed  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  civilisation.  Nay  more ;  the  doctrine  held  at 
Washington  is  that  this  holy  cause  sanctifies  the 
most  unholy  means.  These  zealots  of  slavery  think 
themselves  justified  in  snatching  away  provinces  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  in  defiance  of  poUic 
faith  and  international  law,  from  neighbouring  coun<^ 
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tries  which  have  free  institutions,  and  this  avowedly 
fi)r  the  puipose  of  diffusing  over  a  wider  space  the 
greatest  curse  that  Bffiicts-  humanity.  They  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  slavedriving  interest 
throughout  the  world,  just  as  Elizabeth  put  herself 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest ;  and  where- 
ever  their  favourite  institution  is  in  danger,  are  ready 
to  stand  by  it  as  Elizabeth  stood  by  the  Dutch.  This, 
then,  I  hold  to  be  demonstrated,  that  of  all  societies 
now  existing,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  is 
by  far  the  most  culpable  as  respects  slaver>'  and  the 
slave  trade. 

Now  then  I  come  to  the  right  honourable 
Baronet's  Budget  He  tells  us,  that  he  will  not 
admit  Brazilian  sugar,  because  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment tolerates  slavery  and  connives  at  the  slave  trade ; 
and  he  tells  us  at  the  same  time,  that  he  willadmitthe 
slave  grown  cotton  and  the  slave  grown  sugar  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  he  can  vindicate  his  consistency.  He  tells  us 
that  if  we  adopt  my  noble  friend's  proposition,  we 
shall  give  a  stimulus  to  the  slave  trade  between  Africa 
and  Brazil.  Be  it  so.  But  is  it  not  equally  clear  that, 
if  we  adopt  the  right  honourable  Baronet's  own  pro- 
positions, we  shall  give  a  stimulus  to  the  slave  trade 
between  Virginia  and  Louisiana?  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  his 
Budget  are  known  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  slave  trade  will  become  more  active  than  it  is  at 
tbb  moment ;  that  the  jobbers  in  human  flesh  and 
blood  will  be  more  busy  than  ever ;  that  the  droves 
of  manacled  n^roes,  moving  southward  to  their 
doom,  will  be  more  numerous  on  every  road.  These 
will  be  the  fruits  of  the  right  honourable  Baronet's 
measure.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  this  part  of  his 
Budget  is  framed  on  sound  principles,  and  will 
greatly  benefit  the  country ;  and  he  tells  us  truth.    I 
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mean  to  vote  with  him  ;  and  I  can  perfectlyi  on  my 
own  principles,  reconcile  to  my  conscience  the  vote 
which  I  shall  give.  How  the  right  honourable 
Baronet  can  reconcile  the  course  which  he  takes  to 
his  conscience,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  am  not 
a  little  curious  to  know.  No  man  is  more  capable 
than  he  of  doing  justice  to  any  cause  which  he  under^^ 
takes ;  and  it  would  be  most  presumptuous  in  me  to 
anticipate  the  defence  which  he  means  to  set  up. 
But  1  hope  that  the  House  will  suffer  me,  as  one 
who  feels  deeply  on  this  subject,  now  to  explain  the 
reasons  which  convince  me  that  I  ought  to  vote  for 
the  right  honourable  Baronet's  propositions  respect- 
ing the  produce  of  the  United  States.  In  explaining 
those  reasons,  I  at  the  same  time  explain  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  vote  with  my  noble  friend  to- 
night 

I  say  then,  Sir,  that  I  fully  admit  the  paramount 
authority  of  moral  obligations.  But  it  is  important 
that  we  should  accurately  understand  the  nature  and 
extent  of  those  obligations.  We  are  clearly  bound 
to  wrong  no  man.  Nay,  more,  we  are  bound  to 
regard  all  men  with  benevolence.  But  to  every 
individual,  and  to  every  society.  Providence  has  as- 
signed a  sphere  within  which  benevolence  ought  to 
be  peculiarly  active ;  and  if  an  individual  or  a  society 
neglects  what  lies  within  that  sphere  in  order  to 
attend  to  what  lies  without,  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
harm  and  not  good. 

It  is  thus  in  private  life.  We  should  not  be 
justified  in  injuring  a  stranger  in  order  to  benefit 
ourselves  or  those  who  are  dearest  to  us.  Every 
stranger  is  entitled,  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  claim 
from  us  certain  reasonable  good  offices.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  we  are  bound  to  exert  ourselves  to  serve  a 
mere  stranger  as  we  are  bound  to  exert  ourselves  to 
serve  our  own  relations.    A  man  would  not  be  justif 
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fied  in  subjecting  his  wife  and  children  to  disagree- 
able  privations  in  order  to  save  even  from  utter  ruin 
some  foreigner  whom  he  never  saw.  And  if  a  man 
were  so  absurd  and  perverse  as  to  starve  his  own 
family  in  order  to  relieve  people  with  whom  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
crazy  charity  would  produce  much  more  misery  than 
happiness. 

It  is  the  same  with  nations.  No  statesman  ought 
to  injure  other  countries  in  order  to  benefit  his  own 
country.  No  statesman  ought  to  lose  any  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  to  foreign  nations  such  good 
offices  as  he  can  render  without  a  breach  of  the  duty 
which  he  owes  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
But,  after  all,  our  country  is  our  country,  and  has  the 
first  claim  on  our  attention.  There  is  nothing,  I 
conceive,  of  narrow-mindedness  in  this  patriotism. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  ought  to  prefer  the  happiness  of 
one  particular  society  to  the  happiness  of  mankind ; 
but  I  say  that,  by  exerting  ourselves  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  society  with  which  we  are  most 
nearly  connected,  and  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted, we  shall  do  more  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind  than  by  busying  ourselves  about  matters 
which  we  do  not  fully  understand,  and  cannot  effi- 
f:iently  control. 

There  are  g^eat  evils  connected  with  the  factory 
system  in  this  country.  Some  of  those  evils  might, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  be  removed  or  mitigated  by 
legislation.  On  that  point  many  of  my  friends  differ 
from  me ;  but  we  all  agree  in  thinking  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  British  Legislator  to  consider  the  subject 
attentively,  and  with  a  serious  sense  of  responsibility. 
There  are  also  great  social  evils  in  Russia.  The 
peasants  of  that  empire  are  in  a  state  of  servitude. 
The  sovereign  of  Russia  is  bound  by  the  most  solemn 
obligations  to  consider  whether  he  can  do  any  thing 
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to  improve  the  condition  of  that  large  portion  of 
his  subjects.  If  we  watch  over  our  factory  children, 
and  he  watches  over  his  peasants,  much  good  may  be 
done.  But  would  any  good  be  done  if  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  British  Parliament  were  to  inter- 
change functions ;  if  he  were  to  take  under  his 
patronage  the  weavers  of  Lancashire,  if  we  were  to 
take  under  our  patronage  the  peasants  of  the  Volga ; 
if  he  were  to  say,  "  You  shall  send  no  cotton  to 
Russia  till  you  pass  a  Ten  Hours  Bill ; "  if  we  were 
to  say,  "  You  shall  send  no  hemp  or  tallow  to  England 
till  you  emancipate  your  serfs  "  ? 

On  these  principles.  Sir,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  principles  of  plain  common  sense,  I  can,  without 
resorting  to  any  casuistical  subtilties,  vindicate  to  my 
own  conscience,  and,  I  hope,  to  my  country,  ttie 
whole  course  which  I  have  pursued  with  respect  to 
slavery.  When  I  first  came  into  Parliament,  slavery 
still  existed  in  the  British  dominions.  I  had,  as  it 
was  natural  that  I  should  have,  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  subject.  I  exerted  myself,  according  to  my 
station  and  to  the  measure  of  my  abilities,  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed.  I  shrank  from  no  personal 
sacrifice  in  that  cause.  I  do  not  mention  this  as 
matter  of  boast.  It  was  no  more  than  my  duty. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  knows  that,  in  1833, 
I  disapproved  of  one  part  of  the  measure  which  Lord 
Grey's  government  proposed  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
I  was  in  office  ;  and  office  was  then  as  important  to 
me  as  it  could  be  to  any  man.  I  put  my  resignation 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Spencer,  and  both  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  Administration.  To  my  surprise, 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Spencer  refused  to  accept  my 
resignation,  and  I  remained  in  office  ;  but  during  some 
days  I  considered  myself  as  out  of  the  service  of  the 
Crown.     I  at  the  same  time  heartily  joined  in  laying 
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A  heavy  burden  on  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
oompensating  the  planters.  I.  acted  thus,  because, 
being  a  British  L^islator,  I  thought  myself  bound, 
at  any  cost  to  myself  and  to  my  constituents,  to 
remove  a  foul  stain  from  the  British  laws,  and  to 
redress  the  wrongs  endured  by  persons  who,  as 
British  subjects,  were  placed  under  my  guardian- 
ship.  But  my  especial  obligations  in  respect  of 
negro  slavery  ceased  when  slavery  itself  ceased 
in  that  part  of  the  world  for  the  welfare  of  which 
I,  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  was  accountable.  As 
for  the  blacks  in  the  United  States,  I  feel  for  them, 
God  knows.  But  I  am  not  their  keeper.  I  do  not 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  slaves  of  Louisiana 
and  Alabama  in  which  I  formerly  stood  to  the  slaves 
of  Demerara  and  Jamaica.  I  am  bound,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  most  solemn  obligations,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  millions  of  my  own  countrymen,  who  are 
indeed  by  no  means  in  a  state  so  miserable  and  de- 
graded as  that  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States,  but 
who  are  toiling  hard  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  order 
to  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence ;  who  are  often  scarcely 
able  to  procure  die  necessaries  of  life ;  and  whose  lot 
would  be  alleviated  if  I  could  open  new  markets  to 
them^  and  free  them  from  taxes  which  now  press 
heavily  on  their  industry.  I  see  clearly  that,  by  ex- 
cluding the  produce  of  slave  labour  from  our  ports, 
I  should  inflict  great  evil  on  my  fellow  subjects  and 
constituents.  But  the  good  which,  by  taking  such  a 
course,  I  should  do  to  the  negroes  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  me  very  problematical.  That  by 
admitting  slave  g^own  cotton  and  slave  grown  sugar 
we  do,  in  some  sense,  encourage  slavery  and  the 
Slave  Trade,  may  be  true.  J^ut  I  doubt  whether,  by 
turning  our  fiscal  code  into  a  penal  code  for  restrain- 
ing the  cruelty  of  the  American  planters,  we  should 
not,  on  the  whole,  injure  the  negroes  rather  than 
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benefit  them.  No  independent  nation  will  endure  t6 
be  told  by  another  nation,  ''We  are  more  virtuous 
than  you  ;  we  have  sate  in  judgment  on  your  institu- 
tions ;  we  find  them  to  be  bad  ;  and,  as  a  punishment 
for  your  offences,  we  condemn  you  to  pay  higher 
duties  at  our  Custom  House  than  we  demand  from 
the  rest  of  the  world."  Such  language  naturally 
excites  the  resentment  of  foreigners.  I  can  make 
allowance  for  their  susceptibility.  For  I  myself 
sympathise  with  them.  I  know  that  Ireland  has 
been  misgoverned ;  and  I  have  done,  and  purpose 
to  do,  my  best  to  redress  her  grievances.  But  when 
I  take  up  a  New  York  journal,  and  read  there  the 
rants  of  President  Tyler's  son,  I  feel  so  much  dis- 
gusted by  such  insolent  absurdity  that  I  am  for  a 
moment  inclined  to  deny  that  Ireland  has  any 
reason  whatever  to  complain.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
if  ever  slavery  is  peaceably  extinguished  in  the 
United  States,  that  great  and  happy  change  must 
be  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  those  enlightened 
and  respectable  American  citizens  who  hate  slavery 
as  much  as  we  hate  it  Now  I  cannot  help  fearing 
that,  if  the  British  Parliament  were  to  proclaim  itself 
the  protector  and  avenger  of  the  American  slave,  the 
pride  of  those  excellent  persons  would  take  the 
alarm.  It  might  become  a  point  of  national  honour 
with  them  to  stand  by  an  institution  which  they  have 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  national  disgrace.  We  should 
thus  confer  no  benefit  on  the  negro  ;  and  we  should 
at  the  same  time  inflict  cruel  suffering  on  our  own 
countrymen. 

On  these  grounds.  Sir,  I  can,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, vote  for  the  right  honourable  Baronet's  pro- 
positions respecting  t^e  cotton  and  sugar  of  the 
United  States.  But  on  exactly  the  same  g^unds  I 
can,  with  a  clear  conscience,  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  my  noble  friend.     And  I  confess  that  I  shall  bef 
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mncH  surprised  if  the  right  honourable  Baronet  shall 
be  able  to  point  out  any  distinction  between  the  case^ 

I  have  detained  you  too  long,  Sir :  yet  there  is 
one  point  to  which  I  must  refer ;  I  mean  the  refining. 
Was  such  a  distinction  ever  heard  6f  ^  Is  there  any 
thing  like  it  in  all  PascaFs  Dialogues  with  the  old 
Jesuit  ?  Not  for  the  world  are  we  to  eat  one  ounce 
of  Brazilian  sugar.  But  we  import  the  accursed 
thing ;  we  bond  it ;  we  employ  our  skill  and  machi'^ 
nery  to  render  it  more  alluring  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
palate ;  we  export  it  to  Leghorn  and  Hamburg ;  we 
send  it  to  all  the  coffeehouses  of  Italy  and  Germany ; 
we  pocket  a  profit  on  all  this ;  and  then  we  put  on  a 
Pharisaical  air,  and  thank  God  that  we  are  not  like 
those  wicked  Italians  and  Germans  who  have  no 
scruple  about  swallowhig  slave  grown  sugar.  Surely 
this  sophistry  is  worthy  only  of  the  worst  class  of  false 
witnesses.  **  I  perjure  myself  I  Not  for  the  world.  I 
only  kissed  my  thumb ;  I  did  not  put  my  lips  to  the 
calf-skin."  I  remember  something  very  like  the  right 
honourable  Baronet's  morality  in  a  Spanish  novel 
which  I  read  long  aga  I  beg  pardon  of  the  House 
for  detaining  them  with  such  a  trifle ;  but  the  story 
is -much  to  the  purpose.  A  wandering  lad,  a  sort  of 
Gil  BlaS|  is  taken  into  the  service  of  a  rich  old  silver^ 
jkmith,  a  most  pious  man,  who  is  always  telling  his 
beads,  who  hears  mass  dailv,  and  observes  the  feasts 
and  fasts  of  the  church  witli  the  utmost  scrupulosity. 
The  silversmith  is  alway  preaching  honesty  and  piety. 
•  Never,"  he  constantly  repeats  to  his  young  assistant, 
"  never  touch  what  is  not  your  own  ;  never  take  liber- 
ties with  sacred  things."  Sacrilege,  as  uniting  theft 
with  profanenesis,  is  the  sin  of  which  he  has  the  deep- 
est horror.  One  day,  while  he  is  lecturing  after  his 
usual  fashion,  an  ill-looking  fellow  comes  into  the 
shop  with  a  sack  under  his  arm.  ''Will  you  buy 
tiiese  ?  "  says  the  visitor,  and  produces  from  the  sack 
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Ssoffie  churdi  plate  and  a  rich  silver  crucifix.  ^Buy 
them !  ^'  cries  the  pious  man.  **  No,  nor  touch  them ; 
jlot'  for  the  world.  I  know  where  you  got  them. 
Wretch  that  you  are,  have  you  no  care  for  your 
soul  ?"  "  Well,  then,"  says  the  thief, "  if  you  will  not 
buy  them,  will  you  melt  them  down  fbr  me?" 
"  Melt  them  down  I  "  answers  the  silversmith,  "  that 
is  quite  another  matter."  He  takes  the  chalices  and 
the  crucifix  with  a  pair  of  tongs ;  the  silver,  thus  in 
bond,  is  dropped  into  the  crucible,  melted,  and  de* 
livered  to  the  thief,  who  lays  down  five  pistoles  and 
decamps  with  his  booty.  The  young  servant  stares 
at  this  strange  scene.  But  the  master  very  gravely 
f^esumes  his  lecture.  "  My  son,"  he  says, "  take  warn- 
ing by  that  sacrilegious  knave,  and  take  example  by 
me.  Think  what  a  load  of  g^ik  lies  on  his  conscience; 
You  will  see  him  hanged  before  long.  But  as  to  mc^ 
you  saw  that  I  would  hot  touch  the  stolen  property. 
I  keep  these  tongs  for  such  occasions..  And  thus  I 
thrive  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  mans^e  to  turn  an 
honest  penny."  You  talk  of  morality.  What  can  be 
more  immoral  than  to  bring  ridicule  on  the  very  name 
of  morality,  by  drawing  distinctions  where  there  are 
no  differences  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  this  dishonest 
casuistry  has  already  poisoned  our  theology  ?  Is  it 
not  enough  that  a  set  of  quibbles  has  been  devised^ 
under  cover  of  which  a  divine  may  hold  the  worst 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  may  hold  with 
them  the  best  benefice  of*the  Church  of  England? 
Let  us  at  least  keep  the  debates  of  this  House  free 
from  the  sophistry  of  Tract  Number  Ninety. 

And  then  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the 
late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  wonders  that 
other  nations  consider  our  abhorrence  of  slavery  and 
the  Slave  Trade  as  sheer  hypocrisy.  Why,  Sir,  how 
should  it  be  otherwise?  And,  if  the  imputation 
annoys  us,  whom  have  we  to  thank  for  it  ?    Nume* 
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[  malevolent  as  our  detractors  are,  none  of 
them  was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  charge  us  with 
hypocrisy  because  we  took  slave  grown  tobacco  and 
slave  grown  cotton,  till  the  Government  began  to 
affect  scruples  about  admitting  slave  grown  sugar. 
Of  course,  as  soon  as  our  Ministers  ostentatiously 
announced  to  all  the  world  that  our  fiscal  system  was 
framed  on  a  new  and  sublime  moral  principle,  every- 
body began  to  inquire  whether  we  consistently  ad- 
hered to  that  principle.  It  required  much  less  acute- 
ness  and  much  less  malevolence  than  that  of  our 
neighbours  to  discover  that  this  hatred  of  slave 
grown  produce  was  mere  grimace.  They  see  that 
we  not  only  take  tobacco  produced  by  means  of 
slavery  and  of  the  Slave  Trade,  but  that  we  positively 
interdict  freemen  in  this  country  from  growing 
tobacco.  They  see  that  we  not  only  take  cotton  pro- 
duced by  means  of  slavery  and  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
but  that  we  are  about  to  exempt  this  cotton  from  all 
duty.  They  see  that  we  are  at  this  moment  reducing 
the  duty  on  the  slave  grown  sugar  of  Louisiana. 
How  can  we  expect  them  to  believe  that  it  is  from  a 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity  that  we  lay  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  on  the  sugar  of  Brazil  ?  i  care  little 
for  the  abuse  which  any  foreign  press  or  any  foreign 
tribune  may  throw  on  the  Machiavellian  policy  of 
perfidious  Albion,  What  gives  me  pain  is,  not  that 
the  charge  of  hypocrisy  is  made,  but  that  1  am  un- 
able to  see  how  it  is  to  be  refuted. 

Yet  one  word  more.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
has  quoted  the  opinions  of  two  persons,  highly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  exertions  which  they  made  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  my  lamented  friend,  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  and  Dr.  Lushinglon.  It  is  most  true 
t  those  eminent  persons  did  approve  of  the  prin- 
"  :  laid  down    by  the   right   honourable   Baronet 
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opposite  in  1841.  I  think  that  they  were  in  error ; 
but  in  their  error  I  am  sure  that  they  were  sincere^ 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  they  would  have  been  con- 
sistent They  would  have  objected,  no  doubt,  to  my 
noble  friend's  amendment ;  biit  they  would  have 
objected  equally  to  the  right  honourable  BaronetV 
Budget  It  was  not  prudent,  I  think,  in  gentlemdi 
opposite  to  allude  to  those  respectable  names.  The 
mention  of  those  names  irresistibly  carries  the  mtnd 
back  to  the  days  of  the  g^at  struggle  for  n^ro  free-^' 
dom.  And  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  ask  where^' 
during  that  struggle,  were  those  who  now  profess 
such  loathing  for  slave  grown  sugar  ?  The  three 
persons  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  financial* 
and  commercial  policy  of  the  present  Government  I 
take  to  be  the  right  honourable  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury,  the  right  honourable  gentleman^ 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  the  late  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  past  conduct  of 
any  one  of  the  three  which  can  lead  me  to  believe 
that  his  sensibility  to  the  evils  of  slavery  is  greater 
than  mine?  I  am  sure  that  the  right  honourable 
Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would  think 
that  I  was  speaking  ironically  if  I  were  to  coitipliment 
him  on  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  the  negro  raceii 
Never  once,  during  the  whole  of  the  long  and  ob- 
stinate conflict  which  ended  in  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  our  colonies,  did  he  give  one  word,  one  sign,  of 
encouragement  to  those  who  suffered  and  laboured 
for  the  good  cause.  The  whole  weight  of  his  great 
abilities  and  influence  was  in  the  other  scale.  I  well 
remember  that,  so  late  as  1833,  he  declared  in  thid 
House  that  he  could  give  his  assent  neither  to  the 
plan  of  immediate  emancipation  proposed  by  my 
noble  friend  who  now  represents  Sunderland,'  nor  td 
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jbe  plan  of  gradual  emancipation  proposed  by  Lord 
Grey's  Government  I  well  remembor  that  he  said, 
^  I  shall  claim  no  credit  hereafter  on  account  of  this 
Jbill :  all  that  I  desire  is  to  be  absolved  from  the  re- 
sponsibUity/'  As  to  the  other  two  right  honourable 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  mentioned,  they  are  West 
Indians  ;  and  their  conduct  was  that  of  West  Indians. 
I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  pain,  or  to  throw  any  dis- 
graceful imputation  on  them.  Personally  I  regard 
them  with  feelings  of  goodwill  and  respect  I  do  not 
question  their  sincerity ;  but  I  know  that  the  most 
honest  men  are  but  too  prone  to  deceive  themselves 
hto  the  belief  that  the  path  towards  which  they  are 
mpelled  by  their  own  interests  and  passions  is  the 
path  of  duty.  I  am  conscious  that  this  might  be  my 
own  case  ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  theirs.  As  the  right 
{lonourable  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, has  left  the  House,  I  will  only  say  that,  with 
fespect  to  the  question  of  slavery,  he  acted  after  the 
lashion  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  But  as 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  late  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  is  in  his  place,  he  must  allow  me 
to  bring  to  his  recollection  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  debates  of  1 833.  He  then  said, "  You  raise  a  great 
clamour  about  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  You  say 
that  it  is  a  species  of  industry  fatal  to  the  health  and 
life  of  the  slave.  I  dp  not  deny  that  there  is  some 
difference  between  the  labour  of  a  sugar  plantation 
and  the  labour  of  a  cotton  plantation,  or  a  coffee 
plantation.  But  the  diflerence  is  not  so  great  as  you 
think.  In  marshy  soils,  the  slaves  who  cultivate  the 
sugar  cane  suffer  severely.  But  in  Barbadoes,  where 
the  air  is  good,  they  thrive  and  multiply."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  even  at  the  worst,  the  labour  of  a 
$ugar  plantation  was  not  more  unhealthy  than  some 
kinds  of  labour  in  which  the  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
land are  employed,  and   which   nobody  thinks  of 
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prohibiting.  He  particularly  mentioned  grinding'. 
"  See  how  grinding  destroys  the  health,  the  sight,  the 
life.  Yet  there  is  no  outcry  against  grinding.**  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  whole  question  ought  to  be 
left  by  Parliament  to  the  West  Indian  Legislatures. 
[Mr.  Gladstone  :  Really  I  never  said -so.  You  are  not 
quoting  me  at  all  correctly.]  What,  not  about  the 
sugar  cultivation  and  the  grinding?  [Mr.  Gladstone: 
That  is  correct;  but  I  never  recommended  that  the 
question  should  be  left  to  the  West  Indian  Legisla- 
tures.] I  have  quoted  correctly.  But  since  my  right 
honourable  friend  disclaims  the  sentiment  imputed  to 
him  by  the  reporters,  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  is  quite  right,  and  that  what 
he  said  was  misunderstood.  What  is  undisputed  is 
amply  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  I  see  that  the  per* 
sons  who  now  show  so  much  zeal  against  slavery  in 
foreign  countries,  are  the  same  persons  who  formerly 
countenanced  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies.  I 
remember  a  time  when  they  maintained  that  we 
were  bound  in  justice  to  protect  slave  grown  sugar 
against  the  competition  of  free  grown  sugar,  and  even 
of  British  free  grown  sugar.  I  now  hear  them  calling 
on  us  to  protect  free  grown  sugar  against  the  compe* 
tition  of  slave  grown  sugar.  I  remember  a  time  when 
they  extenuated  as  much  as  they  could  the  evils  of 
the  sug^r  cultivation.  I  now  hear  them  exaggerating 
those  evils.  But,  devious  as  their  course  has  been, 
there  is  one  clue  by  which  I  can  easily  track  them 
through  the  whole  maze.  Inconstant  in  every  thing 
else,  they  are  constant  in  demanding  protection  for 
the  West  Indian  planter.  While  he  employs  slaves, 
they  do  their  best  to  apologise  for  the  evils  of  slavery. 
As  soon  as  he  is  forced  to  employ  freemen,  they 
beg^'n  to  cry  up  the  blessings  of  freedom.  They  go 
round  the  whole  compass,  and  yet  to  one  point  they 
stedfastly  adhere;  and  that  point  is  the  interest  of 
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the  West  Indian  proprietors.  I  have  done,  Sir ;  and 
I  thank  the  House  most  sincerely  for  the  patience 
and  indulgence  with  which  I  have  been  heard.  I 
hope  that  I  have  at  least  vindicated  my  own  con- 
sistency. How  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  will  vindicate 
their  consistency,  how  they  will  show  that  their  con- 
duct has  at  all  times  been  guided  by  the  same 
principles,  or  even*  that  their  conduct  at  the  present 
time  is  guided  by  any  fixed  principle  at  all,  I  am 
unable  to  conjecture. 
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On  Saturday  the  eleventh  of  April,  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Maynooth  College 
Bill.  After  a  debate  of  six  nights  the  motion  was  carried 
by  323  votes  to  176.  On  the  second  night  the  following 
Speech  was  made. 

I  no  not  mean,  Sir,  to  follow  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  has  just  sate  down  into  a  discussion  on  an 
amendment  which  is  not  now  before  us.  When  my 
honourable  friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  shall 
think  it  expedient  to  make  a  motion  on  that  im- 
ix>rtant  subject  to  which  he  has  repeatedly  called  the 
attention  of  the  House,  I  may,  perhaps,  ask  to  be 
heard.  At  present  I  shall  content  myself  with 
explaining  the  reasons  which  convince  me  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill ; 
and  I  cannot,  I  think,  better  explain  those  reasons 
than  by  passing  in  review,  as  rapidly  as  I  can,  the 
chief  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  bill 
here  and  elsewhere. 

The  objectors.   Sir,   may  be   divided   into  three 
classes.     The  first  class  consists  of  those  persons  who 
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Siject,  not  to  the  principle  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
College,  but  merely  to  the  amount.  The  second 
class  consists  of  persons  who  object  on  principle  to 
bU  grants  made  to  a  church  which  they  regard  as 
corrupt.  The  third  class  consists  of  persons  who 
object  on  principle  to  all  grants  made  to  churches, 
whether  corrupt  or  pure. 

Now,  Sir,  of  these  three  classes,  the  first  is 
evidently  that  which  takes  the  most  untenable 
ground.  How  any  person  can  think  that  Maynooth 
College  ought  to  be  supported  by  public  money,  and 
yet  can  think  this  bill  too  bad  to  be  suffered  to  go 
into  Committee,  I  do  not  well  understand.  I  am 
forced  however  to  believe  that  there  are  many  such 
persons.  For  I  cannot  but  remember  that  the  old 
annual  vote  attracted  scarcely  any  notice ;  and  I  see 
that  this  bill  has  produced  violent  excitement  I 
cannot  but  remember  that  the  old  annual  vote  used 
to  pass  with  very  few  dissentients;  and  I  see  that 
great  numbers  of  gentlemen,  who  never  were  among 
those  dissentients,  have  crowded  down  to  the  House 
in  order  to  divide  against  this  bill.  It  is  indeed 
certain  that  a  large  proportion,  I  believe  a  majority, 
of  those  members  who  cannot,  as  they  assure  us, 
conscientiously  support  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
right  honourable  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, would  without  the  smallest  scruple  have  sup- 
ported him  if  he  had  in  this,  as  in  former  years, 
asked  us  to  give  nine  thousand  pounds  for  twelve 
months.  So  it  is  :  yet  I  cannot  help  wondering  that 
it  should  be  so.  For  how  can  any  human  ingenuity 
turn  a  question  between  nine  thousand  pounds  and 
Iwenty-six  thousand  pounds,  or  between  twelve 
months  and  an  indefinite  number  of  months,  into 
a  question  of  principle?  Observe:  1  am  not  now 
answering  those  who  maintain  that  nothing  ought 
to  be  given  out  of  the   public  purse   to  a   corrupt 
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church;  nor  am  I  now  answering  those  who  main* 
tain  that  nothing  ought  to  be  given  out  of  the  public 
purse  to  any  church  whatever.  They,  I  admit, 
oppose  this  bill  on  principle.  I  perfectly  understand, 
though  I  do  not  myself  hold,,  the  opinion  of  the 
zealous  voluntary  who  says,  *V Whether  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  teaches  truth  or  error,  she  ought  to 
have  no  assistance  from  the  State.'^  I  also  perfectly 
understand,  though  I  do  not  myself  hold,  the  opinion 
of  the  ssealous  Protestant  who  says,  ''The  iloman 
Catholic  Church  teaches  error,  and  therefore  ought  to 
have  no  assistance  from  the  State."  But  I  cannot 
understand  the  reasoning  of  the  man  who  says,  **  In 
spite  of  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  I 
think  that  she  ought  to  have  some  assistance  from 
the  State ;  but  I  am  bound  to  mark  my  abhorrence 
of  her  errors  by  doling  out  to  her  a  miserable 
pittance.  Her  tenets  are  so  absurd  and  noxious  that 
I  will  pay  the  professor  who  teaches  them  wages  less 
than  I  should  offer  to  my  groom.  Her  rites  are  so 
superstitious  that  I  will  take  care  that  they  shall  be 
performed  in  a  chapel  with  a  leaky  roof  and  a  dirty 
floor.  By  all  means  let  us  keep  her  a  college,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  be  a  shabby  one.  Let  us  support 
those  who  are  intended  to  teach  her  doctrines  and  to 
administer  her  sacraments  to  the  next  generation, 
provided  only  that  every  future  priest  shall  cost  us 
less  than  a  foot  soldier.  Let  us  board  her  young 
theologians  ;  but  let  their  larder  be  so  scantily  sup- 
plied that  they  may  be  compelled  to  break  up  before 
the  regular  vacation  from  mere  want  of  food.  Let  us 
lodge  them ;  but  let  their  lodging  be  one  in  which 
they  may  be  packed  like  pigs  in  a  stye,  and  be 
punished  for  their  heterodoxy  by  feeling  the  snow 
and  the  wind  through  the  broken  panes."  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  absurd  or  more 
disgraceful  ?    Can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  this,  that 
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Irnktevcr  it  is  lawful  to  do  it  is  lawful  to  do  well?  If 
it  be  right  that  we  should  keep  up  this  college  at  all, 
it  must  be  right  that  we  should  keep  it  up  respect- 
ably. Our  national  dignity  is  concerned.  For  this 
institution,  whether  good  or  bad,  is,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, a  very  important  institution.  Its  office  is  to 
form  the  character  of  those  who  are  to  form  the 
character  of  millions.  Whether  we  ought  to  extend 
any  patronage  to  such  an  institution  is  a  question 
about  which  wise  and  honest  men  may  differ.  But 
that,  if  we  do  extend  our  patronage  to  such  ah 
institution,  our  patronage  ought  to  be  worthy  of  the 
object,  and  worthy  pf  the  greatness  of  our  country, 
is  a  proposition  from  which  I  am  astonished  to  hear 
any  person  dissent. 

It  is,  I  must  say,  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  that 
one  of  the  members  for  the  University  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong,^  a  gentleman  who  never 
thought  himself  bound  to  say  a  word  or. to  give  a 
vote  against  the  grant  of  nine  thousand  pounds,  now 
vehemently  opposes  the  grant  of  twenty-six  thousand 
pounds  as  exorbitant.  When  I  consider  how  muni- 
ficently the  colleges  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are 
endowed,  and  with  what  pomp  religion  and  learning 
are  there  surrounded ;  when  I  call  to  mind  the  long 
streets  of  palaces,  the  towers  and  oriels,  the  venerable 
cloisters,  the  trim  gardens,  the  organs,  the  altar  pieces, 
the  solemn  light  of  the  stained  windows,  the  libraries, 
the  museums,  the  galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture ; 
when  I  call  to  mind  also  the  physical  comforts  which 
are  provided  both  for  instructors  and  for  pupils  ;  when 
I  reflect  that  the  very  sizars  and  servitors  are  far 
better  lodged  and  fed  than  those  students  who  are  to* 
be,  a  few  years  hence,  the  priests  and  bishops  of  the 
Irish   people ;  when    I   think   of  the  spacious  and 

*  The  HoDouiable  Charles  Law,  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 
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stately  mansions  of  the  beads  ■  of  houses,  of .  th^ 
commodious  chambers  of  the  fellows  imd  scholars, 
of  the  refectories,  the  combination  rooms,  the  bowU 
ing  greens,  the  stabling,  of  the  state  and  luxury  of 
the  grreat  feast  days,  of  the  piles  of  old  plate  on  the 
tables,  of  the  savoury  steam  of  the  kitchens,  of  the 
multitudes  of  geese  and  capons  which  turn  at  once 
on  the  spits,  of  the  oceans  of  excellent  ale  in  the 
Dutteries ;  and  when  I  remember  from  whom  all  this, 
splendour  and  plenty  is  derived ;  when  I  remember 
what  was  the  faith  of  Edward  the  Third  and  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  of  Mai^aret  of  Anjou  and  Mai^[aret 
of  Richmond,  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  William 
of  Waynefleet,  of  Archbishop  Chicheley  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  when  I  remember  what  we  have  taken  from 
the  Roman  Catholics,  King's  College,  New  College, 
Christ  Church,  my  own  Trinity ;  and  when  I  look  at 
the  miserable  Dotheboys  Hall  which  we  have  given 
them  in  exchange,  I  feel,  I  must  own,  less  proud  than. 
I  could  wish  of  being  a  Protestant  and  a  Cambridge 
man. 

Some  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  have  made  an  attempt 
to  show  that  there  is  a  distinction  of  principle  be- 
tween the  old  grant  which  they  have  always  sup- 
ported and  the  larger  g^ant  which  they  are  determined 
to  oppose.  But  never  was  attempt  more  unsuccess- 
ful. They  say  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  we 
entered  into  an  implied  contract  with  Ireland  to  keep 
up  this  college.  We  are  therefore,  they  argue,  bound 
by  public  faith  to  continue  the  old  grant ;  but  we  are 
not  bound  to  make  any  addition  to  that  grant.  Now, 
Sir,  on  this  point,  though  on  no  other,  I  do  most 
cordially  agree  with  those  petitioners  who  have,  on 
this  occasion,  covered  your  table  with  such  huge, 
bales  of  spoiled  paper  and  parchment.  I  deny  the 
existence  of  any  such  contract.  I  think  myself  per- 
fectly free  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  this  college,  if  I 
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estimates  ;  as  free  as  I  am  to  vote  for  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  marines.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  those 
who  appeal  to  this  imaginary  contract  should  not 
perceive  that,  even  if  their  fiction  be  admitted  as 
tniej  it  will  by  no  means  get  them  out  of  their  diffi- 
culty. Tell  us  plainly  what  are  the  precise  terms  of 
the  contract  which  you  suppose  Great  Britain  to  have 
made  with  Ireland  about  this  college.  Whatever  the 
terms  be,  they  will  not  serve  your  purpose.  Was  the 
contract  this,  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  do 
for  the  college  what  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been 
need  to  do  ?  Or  was  the  contract  this,  that  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  would  keep  the  college  in  a  re- 
spectable and  efficient  state?  If  the  former  was  the 
contract,  nine  thousand  pounds  would  be  too  much. 
If  the  latter  was  the  contract,  you  will  not,  I  am 
confident,  be  able  to  prove  that  twenty-six  thousand 
poDnds  is  too  little. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  said  quite  as  much  as  need 
be  said  in  answer  to  those  who  maintain  that  we 
ought  to  give  support  to  this  college,  but  that  the 
support  ought  to  be  niggardly  and  precarious.  I 
now  come  to  another  and  a  much  more  fonnidabie 
class  of  objectors.  Their  objections  may  be  simply 
stated  thus.  No  man  can  justifiably,  either  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  trustee  for  the  public,  contribute  to 
the  dissemination  of  religious  error.  But  the  Church 
of  Rome  teaches  religious  error.  Therefore  we  can* 
not  justifiably  contribute  to  the  support  of  an  irtstitu- 
tion  of  which  the  object  is  the  dissemination  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Now,  Sir,  I  deny 
the  major  of  this  syllogism,  I  think  that  there  are 
occasions  on  which  we  are  bound  to  contribute  to  the 
dis^mination  of  doctrines  with  which  errors  are  in- 
Eeparably  intermingled.  Let  me  be  clearly  understood. 
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The  question  is  not  whether  wei  d!iould  tedjch  truth 
or  teach  error,  but  whether  we  should  teach  truth 
adulterated  with  error,  or  teach  no  truth  at  all.  The 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  is  such  that  it 
is  impossible  to  provide  any  machinery  for  the  dis- 
semination of  truth  which  shall  not,  with  the  truthi 
disseminate  some  error.  Even  those  rays  which 
'come  down  to  us  from  the  great  source  of  jighti 
pure  as  they  are  in  themselves,  no  sooner  enter  that 
gross  and  dark  atmosphere  in  which  we  dwell  than 
they  are  so  much  refracted,  discoloured,  and  obscured^ 
that  they  too  often  lead  us  astray.  It  will  be  generally 
admitted  that,  if  religious  truth  can  be  anywhere 
found  untainted  by  error,  it  is  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet 
is  there  actually  on  the  face  of  the  globe  a  single 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it 
contains  truth  absolutely  untainted  with  error?  Is 
there  any  manuscript,  any  edition  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  in  the  original  tongues,  which  any  scholar 
will  pronounce  faultless  ?  But  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Christian^  the  original  tongues  are  and  always  must 
be  unintelligible.  With  the  exception  of  perhaps  one 
man  in  ten  thousand,  we  must  be  content  with  trans* 
lations.  And  is  there  any  translation  in  which  there 
are  not  numerous  mistakes  ?  Are  there  not  numerous 
mistakes  even  in  our  own  authorised  version,  executed 
as  that  version  was  with  painful  diligence  and  care,  by 
very  able  men,  and  under  very  splendid  patronage  ? 
Of  course  mistakes  must  be  still  more  numerous 
in  those  translations  which  pious  men  have  lately 
made  into  Bengalee,  Hindostanee,  Tamul,  Canaresei 
and  other  Oriental  tongues.  I  admire  the  zeal,  the 
industry,  the  energy  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties which  to  ordinary  minds  would  seem  in- 
surmountable,  accomplished  that  arduous  work.  I 
applaud  those  benevolent  societies  which  munificently 
encouraged  that  work.    But  I  have  been  assured  by 
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I  judges  that  the  translations  have  many  faults, 
Rfid  how  should  it  have  been  otherwise?  How 
should  an  Englishman  produce  a  faultless  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Cingalese?  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  even  the  Scriptures,  in  every  form  in  which 
men  actually  possess  them,  contain  a  certain  portion 
of  error.  And,  if  this  be  so,  how  can  you  look  for 
pure  undefecated  truth  in  any  other  composition  ? 
You  contribute,  without  any  scruple,  to  the  printing 
of  religious  tracts,  to  the  establishing  of  Sunday 
Schools,  to  the  sending  forth  of  missionaries.  But 
are  your  tracts  perfect?  Are  your  schoolmasters 
infallible?  Are  your  missionaries  inspired?  Look 
at  the  two  churches  which  are  established  in  this 
Itland.  Will  you  say  that  they  both  teach  truth 
without  any  mixture  of  error  ?  That  is  imjxjssible. 
For  they  teach  different  doctrines  on  more  than  one 
important  subject.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if,  as 
you  tell  us,  it  be  a  sin  in  a  state  to  patronise  an  insti- 
tution which  teaches  religious  error,  either  the  Church 
of  England  or  the  Church  of  Scotland  ought  to  be 
abolished.  But  will  anybody  even  venture  to  affirm 
that  either  of  those  churches  teaches  truth  without 
any  mixture  of  error  ?  Have  there  not  long  been  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  two  very  different  schools  of 
theology  ?  During  many  years,  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
head  of  the  moderate  party,  and  Dr.  Erskine,  the  head 
of  the  Calvinistic  party,  preached  under  the  same 
roof,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  evening. 
They  preached  two  different  religions,  so  different 
that  the  followers  of  Robertson  thought  the  followers 
of  Erskine  fanatics,  and  the  followers  of  Erskine 
thought  the  followers  of  Robertson  Arians  or  worse. 
And  is  there  no  mixture  of  error  in  the  doctrine 
taught  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Is 
not  the  whole  country  at  this  moment  convul-ied  by 
'isputes  as  to  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on 
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5otne  important  ^ubjeets  really  is  ?  I  shall  not  take 
on  myself  to  say  who  is  right  ahd  who  is  wrong. 
But  this  I  say  with  confidence,  that,  whether  the 
Tractarians  or  the  Evangelicals  be  in  the  right,  many 
hundreds  of  those  divines  who  every  Sunday  occupy 
the  pulpits  of  our  parish  churches  must  be  very  much 
in  the  wrong. 

Now,  Sir,  I  see  that  many  highly  respectable 
persons,  who  think  it  a  sin  to  contribute  to  the 
teaching  of  error  at  Maynooth  College,  think  it  not 
merely  lawful,  but  a  saCred  duty,  to  contribute  to  the 
teaching  of  error  in  the  other  cases  which  I  have 
mentioned*  They  know  that  our  versi6n  of  the 
Bible  contains  some  error.  Yet  they  subscribe  to 
the  Bible  Society.  They  know  that  the  Serampore 
translations  contain  a  still  greater  quantity  of  error. 
Yet  they  give  largely  towards  the  printing  and  circu- 
lating of  those  translations.  My  honourable  friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  will  not 
deny  that  there  is  among  the  clei^  of  the  Church  of 
England  a  Puritan  party,  and  also  an  Antipuritan 
party,  and  that  one  of  these  parties  must  teach  some 
error.  Yet  he  is  constantly  urging  us  to  grant  t<> 
this  Church  an  additional  endowment  of  I  know 
not  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poundsL 
He  would  doubtless  defend  himself  by  saying  that 
nothing  on  earth  is  perfect ;  that  the  purest  religious 
society  must  consist  of  human  beings,  and  must  have 
those  defects  which  arise  from  human  infirmities; 
and  that  the  truths  held  by  the  established  clergy, 
though  not  altogether  unalloyed  with  error,  are  s6 
precious,  that  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  im* 
parted  to  the  people  with  the  alloy  than  that  they 
should  not  be  imparted  at  all.  Just  so  say  L  I  am 
sorry  that  we  cannot  teach  pure  truth  to  the  Irish 
people.  But  I  think  it  better  that  they  should  have 
important  and  salutary  truth,  polluted  by  some  errori 
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than  that  tHey  should  remain  altogether  uninstructed. 
1  heartily  wish  that  they  were  Protestants.  But  I 
had  rather  that  they  should  be  Roman  Catholics  than 
that  they  should  have  no  religion  at  ail.  Would  you^ 
says  one  gentleman,  teach  the  people  to  worship 
Juggernaut  or  Kaiee?  Certainly  not  My  argu- 
ment leads  to  no  such  conclusion.  The  worship  of 
Juggernaut  and  Kalce  is  a  curse  to  mankind.  It 
is  much  better  that  people  should  be  without  any 
religion  than  that  they  should  believe  in  a  religion 
which  enjoins  prostitution,  suicide,  robbery,  assassina- 
tion. But  will  any  Protestant  deny  that  it  is  better 
that  the  Irish  should  be  Roman  Catholics  than  that 
they  should  live  and  die  tike  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
indulge  their  appetites  without  any  religious  restraint, 
sufler  want  and  calamity  without  any  religious  conso- 
lation, and  go  to  their  graves  without  any  religious 
hope?  These  considerations  entirely  satisfy  my 
mind.  Of  course  I  would  not  propagate  error  for 
its  own  sake.  To  do  so  would  be  not  merely  wicked, 
but  diabolical.  But,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to 
propagate  truth,  I  consent  to  propagate  that  por- 
tion of  error  which  adheres  to  truth,  and  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  truth.  I  wish  Christianity 
to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land. I  see  no  probability  that  Christianity  will 
have  that  influence  except  in  one  form.  That 
form  I  consider  as  very  corrupt.  Nevertlieless,  the 
good  seems  to  me  greatly  to  predominate  over  the 
evil ;  and  therefore,  being  unable  to  get  the  good 
alone,  I  am  content  to  take  the  good  and  the  evil 
together, 

I  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  our  opponents. 
I  mean  those  who  take  their  stand  on  the  voluntary 
principle.  I  will  not,  on  this  occasion,  inquire  whether 
they  are  right  in  thinking  that  governments  ought 
not  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  any  religion,  true 
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or  false.  For  it  seems  to  me  that,  even  if  I  were  td 
admit  that  the  general  rule  is  correctly  laid  down  by 
them,  the  present  case  would  be  an  exception  to  that 
rule.  The  question  on  which  I  am  about  to  vote  is 
not  whether  the  State  shall  ot  shall  not  give  any  sup- 
port to  religion  in  Ireland.  The  State  does  give  such 
support,  and  will  continue  to  g^ve  such  support,  what- 
ever may  be  the  issue  of  this  debate.  The  only  point 
which  we  have  now  to  decide  is  whether,  while  such 
support  is  given,  it  shall  be  given  exclusively  to  the 
religion  of  the  minority.  Here  is  an  island  with  a 
population  of  near  eight  millions,  and  with  a  wealthy 
established  church,  Ac  members  of  which  are  littte 
more  than  eight  hundred  thousand.  There  is  an 
archbishop  with  ten  thousand  a  year.  If  I  recollect 
rightly,  seventy  thousand  pounds  are  divided  among 
twelve  prelates.  At  the  same  time  the  Protestant 
dissenters  in  the  north  of  Ireland  receive,  in  another 
form,  support  from  the  State.  But  the  great  majority 
of  the  population,  the  poorest  part  of  the  population, 
the  part  of  the  population  which  is  most  in  need  of 
assistance,  the  part  of  the  population  which  holds 
that  faith  for  the  propagation .  of  which  the  tithes 
were  originally  set.  apart  sind  the  church  lands  origi- 
nally given,  is  left  to  maintain  its  own  priests.  Now 
is  not  this  a  case  which  stands  quite  by  itself?  And 
may  not  even  those  who  hold  the  general  proposition, 
that  every  man  ought  to  pay  his  own  spiritual  pastor, 
yet  vote,  without  any  inconsistency,  for  this  bill  ?  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  the  honourable  Member  for 
Shrewsbury^  tell  us  that,  if  we  make  this  grant,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  resist  the  claims  of  any 
dissenting  sect  He  particularly  mentioned  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists.  Are  the  cases  analogous  ?  Is  there 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  them?  Let  the 
honourable  gentleman  show  me  that  of  the  sixteen 
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mDIiims  of  'peofile  who  inhabit  England  thirteen 
millions  are  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Let  him  show 
me  that  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in 
England  are  only  one  tenth  of  the  population.  Let 
him  show  me  that  English  dissenters  who  arc  not 
Wesleyan  Methodists  receive  a  Regium  Donum. 
Let  him  show  me  that  immense  estates  bequeathed 
to  John  Wesley  for  the  propagation  of  Methodism 
have,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  been  taWen  from  the 
Methodists  and  given  to  the  Church.  If  he  can  show 
me  this,  I  promise  him  that,  whenever  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  shall  ask  for  twenty-six  thousand  pounda 
a  yeaj  to  educate  their  ministers,  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  grant  their  request  But  neither  the  case  of  the 
Methodists,  nor  any  other  case  which  can  be  men- 
tioned, resembles  the  case  with  which  we  have  to  do. 
Look  round  Europe,  round  the  world,  for  a  parallel ; 
and  you  will  look  in  vain.  Indeed  the  state  of  things 
which  exists  in  Ireland  never  could  have  existed  had 
not  Ireland  been  closely  connected  with  a  country 
which  possessed  a  great  superiority  of  power,  and 
which  abused  that  superiority.  The  burden  which 
we  are  now,  1  hope,  about  to  lay  on  ourselves  is  but 
a  small  penalty  for  a  great  injustice.  Were  I  a 
staunch  voluntary,  I  should  still  feel  that,  while  the 
church  of  eight  hundred  thousand  people  retains  it3 
great  endowments,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  refusing 
this  small  boon  to  the  church  of  eight  millions. 

To  sum  up  shortly  what  I  have  said  ;  it  is  clear 
to  me  in  the  first  place  that,  if  we  have  no  religious 
scruple  about  granting  to  this  College  nine  thousand 
pounds  for  one  year,  we  ought  to  have  no  religfoua 
scruple  about  granting  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  a^ 
year  for  an  indefinite  term. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  persons  who 
tell  us  that  we  ought  never  in  any  circumstances  to 
contribute  to  the  propagation  of  error  do  in  fact  lay 
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down  a  rule  which  would  altogether  !nterdfet  the 
propagation  of  truth. 

Thirdly,  it  seems  to  me  that,  even  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  voluntary  principle  is  the  sound 
principle,  the  present  case  is  an  excepted  case,  to 
which  it  would  be  unjust  and  unwise  to  apjdy  that 
principle. 

So  much,  Sir,  as  to  this  bill  t  and  now  let  me  add 
a  few  words  about  those  by  whom  it  has  been  framed 
and  introduced.  We  were  exhorted,  on  the  first 
night  of  this  debate,  to  vote  against  the  bill,  without 
inquiring  into  its  merits,  on  the  ground  that,  good  or 
bad,  it  was  proposed  by  men  who  could  not  honestly 
and  honourably  propose  it  A  similar  appeal  has 
been  made  to  us  this  evening.  In  these  circum* 
stances,  Sir,  I  must,  not  I  hope  from  party  spirit, 
not,  I  am  sure,  from  personal  animosity,  but  from  a 
regard  for  the  public  interest,  which  must  be  injuri- 
ously affected  by  evety  thing  which  tends  to  lower 
the  character  of  public  men,  say  plainly  what  I  think 
of  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Un- 
doubtedly  it  Is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we 
should  legislate  well.  But  it  is  also  of  the  highest 
importance  that  those  who  govern  us  should  have, 
and  should  be  known  to  have,  fixed  principles,  and 
should  be  guided  by  those  principles  both  in  office 
and  in  opposition.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  world  should  not  be  under  the  impression 
that  a  statesman  is  a  person  who,  when  he  is  out,  will 
profess  and  promise  any  thing  in  order  to  get  in,  and 
who,  when  he  is  in,  will  forget  all  that  he  professed 
and  promised  when  he  was  out  I  need  not,  I  sup* 
pose,  waste  time  in  proving  that  a  law  may  be  in 
itself  an  exceedingly  good  law,  and  yet  that  it  may 
be  a  law  which,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
former  conduct  of  those  who  proposed  it,  may  prove 
them  to  be  undeserving  of  the  confidence  of  their 
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tountry.  When  this  is  the  case,  our  course  is  clear. 
We  ought  to  distinguish  between  the  law  and  its 
authors.  The  law  we  ought,  on  account  of  its  in* 
trinsic  merits,  to  support.  Of  the  authors  of  the  law, 
it  may  be  our  duty  to  speak  in  terms  of  censure. 

In  such  terms  1  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  speak  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  advisers.  I  have  no  personal 
hostility  to  any  of  them  ;  and  that  political  hostility 
which  1  do  not  disavow  has  never  prevented  me  from 
<luing  justice  to  their  abilities  and  virtues.  1  have 
always  admitted,  and  I  now  most  willingly  admit, 
that  the  right  honourable  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  possesses  many  of  the  qualities  of  an 
excellent  Minister,  eminent  talents  for  debate,  emi- 
nent talents  for  business,  great  experience,  great 
information,  great  skill  in  the  management  of  this 
House  1  will  go  further,  and  say  that  1  give  hira 
full  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  deny  that  there  is  too  much  ground  for 
the  reproaches  of  those  who,  having,  in  spite  of  a 
bitter  experience,  a  second  time  trusted  him,  now 
iind  themselves  a  second  time  deluded.  I  cannot 
but  see  that  it  has  been  too  much  his  practice, 
when  in  opposition,  to  make  use  of  passions  with 
which  he  has  not  the  slightest  sympathy,  and  of 
prejudices  which  he  regards  with  profound  con- 
tempt. As  soon  as  he  is  in  power  a  change  takes 
place.  The  instruments  which  have  done  his  work 
are  (lung  aside.  The  ladder  by  which  he  has  climbed 
is  kicked  down.  1  am  forced  to  say  that  the  right 
honourable  Baronet  acts  thus  habituallyand  on  system. 
The  instance  before  us  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  I 
do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  events  which  took  place 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  on  the  language 
which  the  right  honourable  Baronet  held  about  the 
.Catholic  question  when  he  was  out  of  power  in  1S27, 
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and  on  the  change  which  twelvie  months  of  power 
produced.  I  will  only  say  that  one  such  chvige  was 
quite  enough  for  one  life.  Again  the  right  honour- 
able Baronet  was  in  opposition ;  and  again  he  em- 
ployed his  old  tactics.  I  will  not  minutely  relate 
the  history  of  the  manoeuvres  by  which  ttke  Whig 
Government  was  ovefthrown*  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  many  powerful  interests  were  united  against 
that  Government  under  the  leading  6{  the  right 
honourable  Baronet,  and  that  of  those  interests  there 
is  not  one  which  is  not  now  disappointed  and  com- 
plaining. To  confine  my  remarks  to  the  subject 
immediately  before  us,— can  any  man  deny  that,  of 
all  the  many  cries  which  were  raised  against  the  late 
administration,  that  which  most  strongly  stirred  the 
public  mind  was  the  cry  of  No  Popery?  Is  there  a 
single  gentleman  in  the  House  who  doubts  that,  if, 
four  years  ago,  my  noble  friend  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  had  proposed  this  bill,  he  would 
have  been  withstood  by  every  member  of  the  present 
Cabinet  ?  Four  years  ago.  Sir,  we  were  discussing 
a  very  different  bill.  The  party  which  was  then  in 
opposition,  and  which  is  now  in  place,  was  attempting 
to  force  through  Parliament  a  law,  which  bore  indeed 
a  specious  name,  but  of  which  the  effect  would  have 
been  to  disfranchise  the  Roman  Catholic  electors  of 
Ireland  by  tens  of  thousands.  It  was  in  vain  that  we 
argued,  that  we  protested,  that  we  asked  for  the  delay 
of  a  single  session,  for  delay  till  an  inquiry  could  be 
made,  for  delay  till  a  Committee  should  report  •  We 
were  told  that  the  case  was  one  of  extreme  urgency, 
that  every  hour  was  precious,  that  the  House  must, 
without  loss  of  time,  be  purged  of  the  minions  of 
Popery.  These  arts  succeeded.  A  change  of  ad- 
ministration took  place.  The  right  honourable  Baro- 
net came  into  power.  He  has  now  been  near  four 
years  in  power.      He  has   had  a  Parlianoent  which 
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Would;  beyond  all  doubt,  have  passed  eagerly  and 
gladly  that  Registration  Bill  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  pretended  that  they  thought  indis* 
pensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  And  where 
is  that  bill  now?  Flung  away;  condemned  by  its 
own  authors  ;  pronounced  by  them  to  be  so  op> 
pressive,  so  inconsistent  with  all  the  principles  of 
representative  Government,  that,  though  they  had 
vehemently  supported  it  when  they  were  on  your 
left  hand,  they  could  not  think  of  proposing  it  from 
the  Treasury  Bench.  And  what  substitute  does 
the  honourable  Baronet  give  his  followers  to  console 
ihcm  for  the  loss  of  their  favourite  Regi.stration 
Bill  ?  Even  this  bill  for  the  endowment  of  May- 
nooth  College.  Was  such  a  feat  of  legerdemain 
e\-er  seen.*  And  can  we  wonder  that  the  eager, 
honest,  hotheaded  Protestants,  who  raised  you  to 
power  in  the  confident  hope  that  you  would  curtail 
the  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  should  stare 
and  grumble  when  you  propose  to  give  public  money 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  Can  we  wonder  that,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  every  thing  should 
be  ferment  and  uproar,  that  petitions  should,  night 
after  night,  whiten  all  our  benches  like  a  snowstorm? 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  people  out  of  doors  should 
be  exasperated  by  seeing  the  very  men  who,  when 
we  were  in  office,  voted  against  the  old  grant  to  May- 
nooth,  now  pushed  and  pulled  into  the  House  by 
your  whippers-in  to  vote  for  an  increased  grant? 
The  natural  consequences  follow.  All  those  fierce 
spirits,  whom  you  hallooed  on  to  harass  us,  now  turn 
found  and  begin  to  worry  you.  The  Orangeman 
/aises  his  war-whoop  :  Exeter  Hall  sets  up  its  brayj 
Mr.  McNeile  shudders  to  see  more  costly  cheer  than 
ever  provided  for  the  priests  of  Baal  at  the  table  of 
Ihe  Queen ;  and  the  Protestant  Operatives  of  Dublin 
£all  for  impeachments  in  exceedingly  bad  English. 
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But  what  did  you  expect?  Did  you  think,  inrhen,  to 
serve  your  turn,  yo\x  called  the  Dievil  up,  dsit  it  was 
as  easy  to  lay  him  as  to  raise  him  ?  DkI  you  thinks 
when  you  went  on,  session  after  session,  thwarting 
and  reviling  those  whom  you  knew  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  flattering  all  the  worst  passions  of  those 
whom  you  knew  to  be  in  the  wrong,  that  the  day 
of  •  reckoning  would  never  come  ?  It  has  come. 
There  you  sit,  doing  penance  for  the  disingenuous- 
ness  of  years.  If  it  be  not  so,  stand  up. manfully, 
and  clear  your  fame  before  the  House  and  the 
country.  Show  us  that  some  steady  principle  has 
guided  your  conduct  with  respect  to  Irish  affairs. 
Show  us  how,  if  you  are  honest  in  1845,  you  can 
have  been  honest  in  1841.  Explain  to  us  why,  after 
having  goaded  Ireland  to  madness  for  the  purpose  of 
ing^tiating  yourselves  with  the  English,  you  are  now 
setting  England  on  fire  for  the  purpose  of  ingratia- 
ting yourselves  with  the  Irish.  Give  us  some  reason 
which  shall  prove  that  the  policy  which  you  are 
following  as  Ministers,  is  entitled  to  support,  and 
which  shall  not  equally  prove  you  to  have  been  tiie 
most  factious  and  unprincipled  opposition  that  ever 
this  country  saw. 

But,  Sir,  am  I,  because  I  think  thus  of  the  conduct 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  take  the  counsel  of 
the  honourable  Member  for  Shrewsbury  and  to  vote 
against  their  bill  ?  Not  so.  I  know  well  that  the 
fate  of  this  bill  and  the  fate  of  the  administration  are 
in  our  hands.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to  imitate  the 
arts  by  which  we  were  overthrown.  The  spectacle 
exhibited  on  the  bench  opposite  will  do  quite  mis* 
x:hief  enough.  That  mischief  will  not  be  lessened, 
but  doubled,  if  there  should  be  an  answering  dis- 
play of  inconsistency  on  this  side  of  the  House.  If 
this  bill,  having  been  introduced  by  Tories,  shall  be 
rejected  by  Whigs,  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State 
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will  be  alike  discredited.  There  will  be  one  vast 
shipwreck  of  all  the  public  character  in  the  country. 
Therefore,  making  up  my  mind  to  sacrifices  which 
are  not  unattended  with  pain,  and  repressing  some 
feelings  which  stir  strongly  within  me,  I  have  de- 
termined to  give  my  strenuous  support  to  this  bill. 
Yes,  Sir,  to  this  bill,  and  to  every  bill  which  shall 
seem  to  me  likely  to  promote  the  real  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  I  will  give  my  support,  regardless 
of  obloquy,  regardless  of  the  risk  which  I  may  run  of 
losing  my  seat  in  Parliament  For  such  obloquy  I 
have  learned  to  consider  as  true  glory ;  and  as  to  my 
seat,  I  am  determined  that  it  never  shall  be  held 
by  an  ignominious  tenure  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  can 
never  be  lost  in  a  more  honourable  cause. 


A    SPEECH 

DBUVBKXD  IN 

Ths  House  or  Cobcmons  on  the  23RD  or  Aprii^  iS45# 


If. 


On  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1845,  ^^  order  oi  the  daj  for 
going  into  Committee  on  the  Maynooth  College  Pill  was 
read.  On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the 
chair,  Mr.  Ward,  Member  for  Sheffield,  proposed  the 
following  amendment : 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  any  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Bill 
ought  to  be  taken  from  the  funds  already  applicable  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Ireland." 

After  a  debate  of  two  nights  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  322  votes  to  148.  On  the  first  night  the 
following  Speech  was  made. 

I  WAS  desirous,  Sir,  to  catch  your  eye  this  evening, 
because  it  happens  that  I  have  never  yet  found  an 
opportunity  of  fully  explaining  my  views  on  the 
important  subject  of  the  Irish  Church.  Indeed,  I 
was  not  in  this  country  when  that  subject  for  a 
time  threw  every  other  into  the  shade,  disturbed 
the  whole  political  world,  produced  a  schism  in  the 
administration  of  Lord  Grey,  and  overthrew  the 
short  administration  of  the  right  honourable  Baronet 
opposite.  The  motion  now  before  us  opens,  I  con- 
ceive, the  whole  question.    My  honourable  friend  the 
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Member  fdr  Sheffield;  indeed,  asks  us  only  to  transfer 
twentjNsix  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  the  Esta- 
blished Churdi  of  Ireland  to  the  Collie  of  May- 
kiooth..  But  this  motion,  I  think,  resembles  an  action 
of  ejectment  brought  for  a  single  farm,  with  the  view 
of  trying  the  title  to  a  large  estate.  Whoever  refuses 
to  assent  to  what  is  now  proposed  must  be  considered 
as  holding  the  opinion  that  the  property  of  the  Irish 
Church  ought  to  be  held  inviolate :  and  I  can  scarcely 
thmk  that  any  person  will  vote  for  what  is  now  pro- 
posed, who  is  not  prepared  to  go  very  much  farther. 
The  point  at  issue,  I  take,  therefore,  to  be  this ; 
whether  the  Irish  Church  as  now  constituted,  shall 
be  maintained  or  not  ? 

Now,  Sir,  when  a  legislator  is  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  an  institution  shall  be  maintained  or 
not,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  ought  in  the  first  place 
to  examine  whether  it  be  a  good  or  a  bad  institution. 
This  may  sound  like  a  truism  ;  but  if  I  am  to  judge 
by  the  speeches  which,  on  this  and  former  occasions, 
have  been  made  by  gentlemen  opposite,  it  is  no 
truism,  but  an  exceedingly  recondite  truth.  I,  Sir, 
think  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  a  bad  in- 
stitution. I  will  go  farther.  I  am  not  speaking  in 
anger,  or  with  any  wish  to  excite  anger  in  others  ; 
I  am  not  speaking  with  rhetorical  exaggeration :  I 
iam  calmly  and  deliberately  expressing,  in  the  only 
appropriate  terms,  an  opinion  which  I  formed  many 
years  ago,  which  all  my  observations  and  reflections 
have  confirmed,  and  which  I  am  prepared  to  support 
by  reasons,  when  I  say  that,  of  all  the  institutions 
now  existing  in  the  civilised  world,  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  seems  to  me  the  most  absurd. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  speeches  of  those 
who  defend  this  Church  suffice  of  themselves  to  prove 
that  my  views  are  just  For  who  ever  heard  anybody 
defend  it.  on  its  merits  ?    Has  any  gentleman  to-night 
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defended  it  on  its  merits  ?,  We  ^rt  told  of  the  B^xndU 
Catholic  oath ;  as  if  that  oath,  whatever  be  its  mean* 
ing,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  obligation  which  it 
lays  on  the  consciences  of  those  who  take,  it,  could 
possibly  prove  this  Church  to  be  a  good  thii^.  We 
are  told  that  Roman  Catholics  of  note,  both  laymen 
and  divines,  fifty  years  ago,  declared  that  if  they  were 
relieved  from  the  disabilities  under  which  they  then 
lay,  they  should  willingly  see  the  Church  of  Ireland 
in  possession  of  all  its  endowments :  as  if  any  thing 
that  anybody  said  fifty  years  ago  could  absolve  us 
from  the  plain  duty  of  doing  what  is  now  best  for  the 
country.  We  are  told  of  the  Fifth  Article  of  Union ; 
as  if  the  Fifth  Article  of  Union  were  more  sacred 
than  the  Fourth.  Surely,  if  there  be  any  article  of 
the  Union  which  ought  to  be  r^arded  as  inviolable* 
it  is  the  Fourth,  which  settles  the  number  of  members 
whom  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  are  to 
send  to  Parliament  Yet  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth 
Article  have  been  altered  with  the  almost  unanimous 
assent  of  all  parties  in  the  State  The  change  was 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord  who  is  now  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  It  was  supported  by  the  right  honour* 
able  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
and  by  other  members  of  the  present  Administration* 
And  so  far  were  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill 
from  objecting  to  this  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union  that  they  were  disposed  to  go  still  farther. 
I  well  remember  the  night  on  which  we  debated  the 
question,  whether  Members  should  be  given  to  Fins- 
bury,  Marylebone,  Lambeth,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
On  that  occasion,  the  Tories  attempted  to  seduce  the 
Irish  Reformers  from  us  by  promising  that  Ireland 
should  have  a  share  of  the  plunder  of  the  metro- 
politan districts.  After  this.  Sir,  I  must  think  it 
childish  in  gentlemen  opposite  to  appeal  to  the  Fifth 
Article  of  the  Union.    With  still  greater  surprise,  did 
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raf  ihe  right  honourable  gentleman  the  Secretary 
Rr  Ireland  say  that,  if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we 
shall  make  all  landed  and  funded  property  insecure, 
1  am  really  ashamed  to  answer  such  an  argument 
Nobody  proposes  to  touch  any  vested  interest ;  and 
surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  d  istinction  between 
property  in  which  some  person  has  a  vested  interest, 
and  property  in  which  no  person  has  a  vested  interest. 
That  distinction  is  part  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
political  science.  Then  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man quarrels  with  the  form  of  the  amendment  Why, 
Sir,  perhaps  a  more  convenient  form  might  have  been 
adopted.  But  is  it  by  cavils  like  these  that  a  great 
institution  should  be  defended?  And  whoever  heard 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  defended  except 
by  cavils  like  these  ?  Who  ever  heard  any  of  her  ad- 
vocates speak  a  manly  and  statesmanlike  language? 
Who  ever  heard  any  of  her  advocates  say,  "  I  defend 
this  institution  because  it  is  a  good  institution  :  the 
ends  for  which  an  Established  Church  exists  are  such 
and  such;  and  I  will  show  you  that  this  Church 
attains  those  ends"?  Nobody  says  this.  Nobody 
has  the  hardihood  to  say  it  What  divine,  what 
political  speculator  who  has  written  in  defence 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  ever  defended  such 
establishments  on  grounds  which  will  support  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ?  What  panegyric  has  ever  been 
pronounced  on  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, which  is  not  a  satire  on  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? 
What  traveller  comes  among  us  who  is  not  moved 
to  wonder  and  derision  by  the  Church  of  Ireland? 
What  foreign  writer  on  British  affairs,  whether  Euro- 
pean or  American,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
whether  Conservative  or  Liberal,  whether  partial  to 
Igland  or  prejudiced  against  England,  ever  men- 
I  the  Church  of  Ireland  without  expressing  his 
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amazemisnt  that  such  an  establishment  .should  exisl 
among  reasonable  men  ? 

.  And  those  who  speak  thus  of  this  Church  speak 
justly-  Is  there  any  thing  else  like  it  ?  Was  there 
ever  any  thing  else  like  it?  The  world  is  full  of 
ecclesiastical  establishments:  but  such  a  portent  as 
this  Church  of  Ireland  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Look  round  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Ecclesiastic 
cal  establishments  from  the  White  Sea  to  tlie  Medi* 
terranean :  ecclesiastical  establishments  from  the 
Wolga  to  the  Atlantic:  but  nowhere  the  Church 
pf  a  small  minority  enjoying  exclusive  establish* 
ment  Look  at  America.  There  you  have  all 
forms  of  Christianity,  from  Mormonism,  if  you  call 
Mormonism  Christianity,  to  Romanism.  In  some 
places  you  have  the  voluntary  system.  In  some  yoU 
have  several  religions  connected  with  the  State.  In 
some  you  have  the  solitary  ascendency  of  a  single 
Church.  But  nowh«ie,  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to 
Cape  Horn,  do  you  find  the  Church  of -a  small 
minority  exclusively  established.  Look  round  our 
own  empire.  ^  We  have  an  Established  Church  in 
England;  it  is  the  Church  of  the  majority.  There 
is  an  Elstablished  Church  in  Scotland.  When  it  was 
set  up,  it  was  the  Church  of  the  majority.  A  few 
months  ago,  it  was  the  Church  of  the  majority.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that,  even  after  the  late  unhappy  dis-^ 
niption,  it  is  the  Church  of  the  minority.  In-  our 
colonies  the  State  does  much  for'  the  support  of 
teligion;  but  in  no  colony,  I  believe,  do  we  give 
exclusive  support  to  the  religion  of  the  minority. 
Nay,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  empire  where  the 
great  body  of  the  population  is  attached  to  absurd 
;and  immoral  superstitions,  you  have  not  been  guilty 
of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  calling  on  them  to  pay 
for  a  Church  which  they  do  not  want.  We  have  ndt 
portioned  out  Bengal  and  the  Carnatic  into  parishes^ 
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ifLXtd  scattered  Christian  rectors  with  stipends  and 
^ebedy  among  millions  of  Pagans  and  Mahometans^ 
,We  keep,  indeed,  a  small  Christian  establishment,  or 
jrathef  three  small  Christian  establishments,  Anglican, 
Fresbyteriai),  and  Catholic  But  we  keep  them  only 
for  the  Christians  in  our  civil  and  military  services  ; 
and  we  leave  untouched  the  revenues  of  the  mbsques 
and  tehfiples.  In  one  country  alone  is  to  be  seen  the 
spectacle  of  a  community  of  eight  millions  of  human 
brings,  with  a  Church  which  is  the  Church  of.  only 
eight  hundred  thousand. 

'  It  has  been  often  jsaid,  and  has  been  repeated 
to-night  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Radnor,  that 
this  Church,  though  it  includes  only  a  tenth  part  of 
the  populatioh,  has  more  than  half  the  wealth  of 
Ireland^  But  is  that  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
present  system?  Is  it  not  the  strongest  ailment 
that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  an  entire  change  ?  It 
is  true  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  fit 
thkt  property  should  prevail  over  number.  Those 
cases  may,  I  think,  be  all  arranged  in  two  classes. 
One  class  consists  of  those  cases  in  which  the  pre«> 
servation  or  improvement  of  property  is  the  object 
in  view.  Thus,  in  a  railway  company,  nothing  can 
be  more  reasonable  than  that  one  proprietor  who 
holdd  five  hundred  shares  should  have  more  power 
than  five  proprietors  who  hold  one  share  each.  The 
other  class  of  cases  in  which  property  may  justly 
confer  privileges  is  where  superior  intelligence  is 
required  Property  is  indeed  but  a  very  imperfect 
test  of  intelligence.  But,  when  we  are  legislating 
on  a  large  scale,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  which  we  can 
apply.  For,  where  there  is  no  property,  there  can 
very  seldom  be  any  mental  cultivation.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  special  jurors,  who  have  to  try  causes 
of  peculiar  nicety,  are  taken  from  a  wealthier  order 
Jtban  that  which  furnishes  comnion  jurors.     But  there 
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cannot  be  a  more  false  analogy  than  to  reason  from 
these  cases  to  the  case  of  ah  Established  Churdi.  So 
far  is  it  from  being  true  that,  in  establishing  a  Church, 
.we  ought  to  pay  more  regard  to  one  rich  man  than  to 
Ifive  poor  men,  that  the  direct  reverse  is  the  sound 
rule.  We  ought  to  pay  more  regard  to  one  poor  man 
than  to  five  rich  men.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
public  ordinances  of  religion  are  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich  man.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  a  rich  man  may  not  be  the 
better  for  hearing  sermons  •  and  joining  in  public 
prayers.  But  these  things  are  not  indispensable  to 
him ;  and,  if  he  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot  have 
them,  he  may  find  substitutes.  He  has  money  to 
buy  books,  time  to  study  them,  understanding  to 
comprehend  them.  Every  day  he  may  commune 
with  the  minds  of  Hooker,  Leighton,  and  Barrow. 
He  therefore  stands  less  in  need  of  the  oral  instruc- 
tion of  a  divine  than  a  peasant  who  cannot  read,  or 
who,  if  he  can  read,  has  no  money  to  procure  books, 
or  leisure  to  peruse  them.  Such  a  peasant,  unless 
instructed  by  word  of  mouth,  can  know  no  more  of 
Christianity  than  a  wild  Hottentot  Nor  is  this  all 
The  poor  man  not  only  needs  the  help  of  a  minister 
of  religion  more  than  the  rich  man,  but  is  also  less 
able  to  procure  it  If  there  were  no  Established 
Church,  people  in  our  rank  of  life  would  always  be 
provided  with  preachers  to  their  mind  at  an  expense 
which  they  would  scarcely  feel.  But  when  a  poor 
man,  who  can  hardly  give  his  children  their  fill  of 
potatoes,  has  to  sell  his  pig  in  order  to  pay  something 
to  his  priest,  the  burden  is  a  heavy  one.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  strongest  reason  for  having  an  Established 
Church  in  any  country.  It  is  the  one  reason  which 
prevents  me  from  joining  with  the  partisans  of  the 
voluntary  system.  I  should  think  their  arguments 
iinanswerable  if  the  question  regarded  the  upper  and 
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middle  classes  only.  If  I  would  keep  up  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  England,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
lords,  and  baronets,  and  country  gentlemen  of  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  rich  bankers  in  the  city. 
I  know  that  such  people  will  always  have  churches, 
aye,  and  cathedrals,  and  organs,  and  rich  communion 
plate.  The  person  about  whom  I  am  uneasy  is  the 
working  man  ;  the  man  who  would  find  it  difficult  to 
pay  even  five  shillings  or  ten  shillings  a  year  out  of 
his  small  earnings  for  the  ministrations  of  religion. 
What  is  to  become  of  him  under  the  voluntary 
system  ?  Is  he  to  go  without  religious  instruction 
altogether  ?  That  we  should  all  think  a  great  evil 
to  himself,  and  a  great  evil  to  society.  Is  he  to  pay 
for  it  out  of  his  slender  means?  That  would  be  a 
heavy  tax.  Is  he  to  be  dependent  on  the  liberality 
of  others?  That  is  a  somewhat  precarious  and  a 
somewhat  humiliating  dependence.  I  prefer,  I  own, 
tliat  system  under  which  there  is,  in  the  rudest  and 
most  secluded  district,  a  house  of  God,  where  public 
worship  is  performed  after  a  fashion  acceptable  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  community,  and  where  the 
poorest  may  partake  of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  not 
as  an  alms,  but  as  a  right.  But  does  this  argument 
apply  to  a  Church  like  the  Church  of  Ireland  ?  It  is 
not  neccssarj*  on  this  occasion  to  decide  whether  the 
ai^uments  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
or  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  system, 
be  the  stronger.  There  are  weighty  considerations 
on  both  sides.  Balancing  them  as  well  as  I  can,  I 
think  that,  as  respects  England,  the  preponderance 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Establishment.  But,  as  respects 
Ireland,  there  is  no  balancing.  All  the  weights  are 
in  one  scale.  All  the  arguments  which  incline  us 
against  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  the  argu- 
ments which  incline  us  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
England,  are  alike  arguments  against  the  Church  of 
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Ireland ;  against  the  Church  of  the  few  ;  against  the 
Church  of  the  wealthy ;  against  the  Church  whicli^ 
reversing  every  principle  on  which  a  Christian  Church 
should  ht  founded,  fills  the  rich  with  its  good  things, 
and  sends  the  hungry  empty  away. 

One  view  which  has  repeatedly,  both  in  this 
House  and  out  of  it,  been  taken  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  seems  to  deserve  notice.  It  is  admitted,  as 
indeed  it  could  not  well  be  denied,  that  this  Church 
does  not  perform  the  functions  which  are  everywhere 
else  expected  from  similar  institutions ;  that  it  does 
not  instruct  the  body  of  the  people  ;  that  it  does  not 
administer  religious  consolation  to  the  body  of  the 
people.  But,  it  is  said,  we  must  regard  this  Church 
as  an  aggressive  Church,  a  proselytising  Church,  a 
Church  militant  among  spiritual  enemies.  Its  office 
is  to  spread  Protestantism  over  Munster  and  Con- 
naught  I  remember  well  that,  eleven  years  1^0, 
when  Lord  Grey's  Government  proposed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Irish  bishoprics,  this  language  wa^ 
held.  It  was  acknowledged  that  there  were  more 
bishops  than  the  number  of  persons  then  in  com*' 
munion  with  the  Established  Church  required.  But 
that  number,  we  were  assured,  would  not  be  stationary  ; 
and  the  hierarchy,  therefore,  ought  to  be  constituted 
with  a  view  to  the  millions  of  converts  who  would 
soon  require  the  care  of  Protestant  pastors.  I  well 
remember  the  strong  expression  which  was  then 
used  by  my  honourable  friend,  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford.  We  must,  he  said,  make 
allowance  for  the  expansive  force  of  Protestantism. 
A  few  nights  ago  a  noble  lord  for  whom  I,  in  common 
with  the  whole  House,  feel  the  greatest  respect,  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,*  spoke  of  the  missionary 
character  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  if  such 
language  had  been  held  at  the  Council  Board  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth  when  the  constitution  of  this  Church 
was  first  debated  there,  there  would  have  been  no 
cause  for  wonder.  Sir  William  Cecil  or  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  might  very  naturally  have  said,  '*  There  are 
few  Protestants  now  in  Ireland,  it  is  true.  But  when 
we  consider  how  rapidly  the  Protestant  theology  has 
spread,  when  we  remember  that  it  is  little  more  than 
forty  years  since  Martin  Luther  began  to  preach 
against  indulgences,  and  when  we  see  that  one  half 
of  Europe  is  now  emancipated  from  the  old  supersti* 
tion,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  Irish  will 
soon  follow  the  example  of  the  other  nations  which 
have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation*" 
Cecil,  I  say,  and  his  colleagues,  might  naturally  enter- 
tain this  expectation,  and  might  without  absurdity 
make  preparations  for  an  event  which  they  regarded 
as  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  But  we,  who  have 
seen  this  system  in  full  operation  from  the  year  1 560 
to  the  year  1845,  ought  to  have  been  taught  better, 
unless  indeed  we  are  past  all  teaching.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  years  has  this  Church  been  at  work. 
What  could  have  been  done  for  it  in  the  way  of 
authority,  privileges,  endowments,  which  has  not  been 
done  ?  Did  any  other  set  of  bishops  and  priests  in 
the  world  ever  receive  so  much  for  doing  so  little  ? 
Nay,  did  any  other  set  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the 
world  ever  receive  half  as  much  for  doing  twice  as 
much  ?  And  what  have  we  to  show  for  all  this  lavish 
expenditure?  What  but  the  most  zealous  Roman 
Catholic  population  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Where 
you  were  one  hundred  years  ago,  where  you  were  two 
hundred  years  ago,  there  you  are  still,  not  victorious 
over  the  domain  of  the  old  faith,  but  painfully  and 
with  dubious  success  defending  your  own  frontier,' 
your  own  English  pale.  Sometimes  a  deserter  leaves 
you.  Sometimes  a  deserter  steals  over  to  you; 
Whether  your  gains  or  losses  of  this  sort  be  the 
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greater  I  do  not  know;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to 
inquire.  On  the  great  solid  mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  you  have  made  no  impression 
whatever.  There  they  are,  as  they  were  ages  ago^ 
ten  to  one  against  the  members  of  your  EstablisI^ 
Church.  Explain  this  to  me.  I  speak  to  you,  the 
zealous  Protestants  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
Explain  this  to  me  on  Protestant  principles.  If  I 
were  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  could  easily  account  for 
the  phenomena.  If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic,  I 
should  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  mighty 
hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  had  been  put  forth, 
according  to  the  promise,  in  defence  of  the  un« 
changeable  Church ;  that  He  who  in  the  old  time 
turn^  into  blessings  the  curses  of  Balaam,  and  smote 
the  host  of  Sennacherib,  had  signally  confounded  the 
arts  of  heretic  statesmen.  But  what  is  a  Protestant 
to  say?  He  holds  that,  through  the  whole  of  this 
long  conflict,  during  which  ten  generations  of  men 
have  been  born  and  have  died,  reason  and  Scripture 
have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Established  Clerg)% 
Tell  us  then  what  we  are  to  say  of  this  strange  war, 
in  which  reason  and  Scripture,  backed  by  wealth,  by 
dignity,  by  the  help  of  the  civil  power,  have  been 
found  no  match  for  oppressed  and  destitute  error. 
The  fuller  our  conviction  that  our  doctrines  are  right, 
the  fuller,  if  we  are  rational  men,  must  be  our  con- 
viction that  our  tactics  have  been  wrong,  and  that  we 
have  been  encumbering  the  cause  which  we  meant  to 
aid. 

Observe,  it  is  not  only  the  comparative  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  that  may  justly 
furnish  us  with  matter  for  serious  reflection.  The 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  Irish  Romanism 
deserves  to  be  considered.  Is  there  any  other  country 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  any  other  country  in  which  Protestant 
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s  have  long  been  freely  promulgated  from 
>s  and  from  the  pulpit,  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  spirit  is  so  strong  as  in  Ireland?  I  believe 
not.  The  Belgians  are  generally  considered  as  very 
stubborn  and  zealous  Roman  Catholics,  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  either  in  stubbornness  or  in  zeal  they 
equal  the  Irish.  And  this  is  the  fruit  of  three  cen- 
turies of  Protestant  archbishops,  bishops,  archdeacons, 
deans,  and  rectors.  And  yet  where  is  the  wonder  ? 
Is  this  a  miracle  that  we  should  stand  aghast  at  it? 
Not  at  all.  It  is  a  result  which  human  prudence 
ought  to  have  long  ago  foreseen  and  long  ago  averted. 
It  is  the  natural  succession  of  effect  to  cause.  If  you 
do  not  understand  it,  it  is  because  you  do  not  under- 
stand what  the  nature  and  operation  of  a  Church  is. 
There  are  parts  of  the  machinery  of  Government 
which  may  be  just  as  efficient  when  they  are  hated 
as  when  they  are  loved.  An  army,  a  navy,  a  pre- 
ventive service,  a  police  force,  may  do  their  work 
whether  the  public  feeling  be  with  them  or  against 
them.  Whether  we  dislike  the  corn  laws  or  not,  your 
custom  houses  and  your  coast  guard  keep  out  foreign 
cora  The  multitude  at  Manchester  was  not  the  less 
eficctually  dispersed  by  the  j'eomanry,  because  the 
interference  of  the  yeomanry  excited  the  bitterest 
indignation.  There  the  object  was  to  produce  a 
material  effect ;  the  material  means  were  sufficient ; 
and  nothing  more  was  required.  But  a  Church  exists 
for  moral  ends.  A  Church  exists  to  be  loved,  to  be 
reverenced,  to  be  heard  with  docility,  to  reign  in  the 
understandings  and  hearts  of  men.  A  Church  which 
is  abhorred  is  useless  or  worse  than  useless ;  and  to 
quarter  a  hostile  Church  on  a  conquered  people,  as 
you  would  quarter  a  soldiery,  is  therefore  the  most 
absurd  of  mistakes.  Tliis  mistake  our  ancestors 
1  committed.  They  posted  a  Church  in  Ireland  just  as 
liicy  posted  garrisons  in  Ireland.     The  garrisons  did 
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their  work.  They  were  disliked.  But  that  mattered 
not  They  had  their  fort9  and  their  arms :  and  they 
kept  down  the  aboriginal  race.  But  the  Church  did 
not  do  its  work.  For  to  that  work  the  love  and  c6n« 
fidence  of  the  people  were  essential 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that,  even  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  a  parochial  priesthood  is  not 
a  good  engine  for  the  purpose  of  making  proselytes. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  whatever  we  may  think  of  her 
ends,  has  shown  no  want  of  sagacity  in  the  choice  of 
means  ;  and  she  knows  this  well.  When  she  makes 
a  great  aggressive  movement, — and  many  such  move* 
ments  she  has  made  with  signal  success, — she  em- 
ploys, not  her  parochial  clergy,  but  a  very  different 
machinery.  The  business  of  her  parish  priests  is  to 
defend  and  govern  what  has  been  won.  It  is  by  the 
religious  orders,  and  especially  by  the  Jesuits,  that 
the  great  acquisitions  have  been  made.  In  Ireland 
your  parochial  clergy  lay  under  two  great  disad* 
vantages.  They  were  endowed  and  they  were  hated  ; 
so  richly  endowed  that  few  among  them  cared  to 
turn  missionaries ;  so  bitterly  hated  that  those  few 
had  but  little  success.  They  long  contented  them- 
selves with  receiving  the  emoluments  arising  from 
their  benefices,  and  neglected  those  means  to  which, 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  Protestantism  had  owed  its 
victory.  It  is  well  known  that  of  all  the  instruments 
employed  by  the  Reformers  of  Germany,  of  England, 
and  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  public 
mind,  the  most  powerful  was  the  Bible  translated  into 
the  vernacular  tonguea  In  Ireland  the  Protestant 
Church  had  been  established  near  half  a  century 
before  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Erse.  The 
whole  Bible  was  not  printed  in  Erse  till  this  Church 
had  existed  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Nor  did  the  publication  at  last  take  place  under  the 
patronage  of  the  lazy  and  wealth)'  hierarchy.     The 
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wpense  wa$  defrayed  by  a  layman,  the  illustrious 
Kc^rt  Boyle.  So  things  went  on  century  after 
century.  Swift,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
described  the  prelates  of  bis  country  as  men  gorged 
«fith  wealth  and  sunk  in  indolence,  wbose  chief  busi- 
ness was  to  bow  and  job  at  the  Castle.  The  only 
spiritual  function,  he  says,  which  they  performed  was 
ordination ;  and,  when  he  saw  what  persons  they 
ordaiiied,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
that  they  should  neglect  that  function  as  they  ne- 
glected every  other.  Those,  Sir,  are  now  living  who 
can  well  remember  how  the  revenues  of  the  richest 
see  in  Ireland  were  squandered  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  bishop,  whose  epistles,  very  dif- 
jferent  compositions  from  the  epistles  of  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  John,  may  be  found  in  the  correspondence 
of  Lady  Hamilton.  Such  abuses  as  these  called  forth 
no  complaint,  no  reprimand.  And  all  this  time  the 
true  pastors  of  the  people,  meanly  fed  and  meanly 
clothed,  frowned  upon  by  the  law,  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  every  petty  squire,  who  gloried  in  the  name 
of  Protestant,  were  to  be  found  in  miserable  cabins, 
amidst  filth,  and  famine,  and  contagion,  instructing 
the  young,  consoling  the  miserable,  holding  up  the 
,  crucifix  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying.  Is  it  strange 
that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion should  have  been  constantly  becoming  dearer 
and  dearer  to  an  ardent  and  sensitive  people,  and 
that  your  Established  Church  should  have  been  con- 
stantly sinking  lower  and  lower  in  their  estimation  ? 
I  do  not  of  course  hold  the  living  clergy  of  the  Irish 
Church  answerable  for  the  faults  of  their  predecessors. 
God  forbid  I  To  do  so  would  be  the  most  flagitious 
injustice.  I  know  that  a  salutary  change  has  taken 
place.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  learning 
and  regularity  of  life  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland 
are  on  a  level  with  the  clergy  of  England.     But  in 
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the  way  of  making  proselytes  they  do  as  little  as 
those  who  preceded  them.  An  enmity  of  three 
hundred  years  separates  the  nation  from  those  who 
should  be  its  teachers.  In  short,  it  is  plain  that  the 
mind  of  Ireland  has  taken  its  ply,  and  is  not  to  be 
bent  in  a  different  direction,  or,  at  all  events,  is  not  to 
be  so  bent  by  your  present  machinery. 

Well,  then,  this  Church  is  inefficient  as  a  mis* 
sionary  Church.  But  there  is  yet  another  end  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  men,  a  Church  is 
meant  to  serve.  That  end  has  been  often  in  the 
minds  of  practical  politicians.  But  the  first  specula- 
tive politician  who  distinctly  pointed  it  out  was  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Hume,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  known  opinions,  treated  the  question  merely 
as  it  related  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  mankind  ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  took 
quite  a  just  view  of  the  manner  in  which  even  the 
temporal  happiness  of  mankind  is  affected  by  tlie 
restraints  and  consolations  of  religion.  He  reasoned 
thus : — It  is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society  that 
the  public  mind  should  be  violently  excited  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  If  you  adopt  the  voluntary  system, 
the  public  mind  will  always  be  so  excited.  For 
every  preacher,  knowing  that  his  bread  depends  on 
his  popularity,  seasons  his  doctrine  high,  and  practises 
every  art  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  ascendency 
over  his  hearers.  But  when  the  Government  pays 
the  minister  of  religion,  he  has  no  pressing  motive  to 
inflame  the  zeal  of  his  congregation.  He  will  pro- 
bably go  through  his  duties  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory 
manner.  His  power  will  not  be  very  formidable ; 
and,  such  as  it  is,  it  will  be  employed  in  support  of 
that  order  of  things  under  which  he  finds  himself  so 
comfortable.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine  be  sound  or  unsound. 
For,  sound  or  unsound,  it  furnishes  no  ground  on 
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which  you  can  rest  the  defence  of  the  institution 
which  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  evident  that  by 
establishing  in  Ireland  the  Church  of  the  minority  in 
connection  with  the  State,  you  have  produced,  in  the 
veiy  highest  d^^ree,  all  those  evils  which  Mr.  Hume 
considered  as  inseparable  from  the  voluntary  system. 
You  may  go  all  over  the  world  without  finding 
another  country  where  religious  differences  take  a 
form  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society ;  where 
the  common  people  are  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  their  priests ;  or  where  the  priests  who  teach  the 
common  people  are  so  completely  estranged  from  tlie 
dvil  Government 

And  now,  Sir,  I  will  sum  up  what  I  have  said. 
For  what  end  does  the  Church  of  Ireland  exist  ?  Is 
that  end  the  instruction  and  solace  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  ?  You  must  admit  that  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has  not  attained  that  end.  Is  the  end  which 
you  have  in  view  the  conversion  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  a 
purer  form  of  Christianity  ?  You  must  admit  that 
the  Church  of  Ireland  has  not  attained  that  end.  Or 
do  you  propose  to  yourselves  the  end  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Hume,  the  peace  and  security  of  civil  society? 
You  must  admit  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  not 
attained  that  end  In  the  name  of  common  sense, 
then,  tell  us  what  good  end  this  Church  has  attained ; 
or  suffer  us  to  conclude,  as  I  am  forced  to  conclude, 
that  it  is  emphatically  a  bad  institution. 

It  does  not,  I  know,  necessarily  follow  that,  be- 
cause an  institution  is  bad,  it  is  therefore  to  be  imme- 
diately destroyed.  Sometimes  a  bad  institution  takes 
a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  mankind,  intertwines 
Its  roots  with  the  very  foundations  of  society,  and  is 
not  to  be  removed  without  serious  peril  to  order,  law, 
and  property.  For  example,  I  hold  polygamy  to  be 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  practices  that  exist  in  the 
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world.  But  if  the  L^slative  Council  of  India  were 
to  pass  an  Act  prohibiting  polygamy,  I  should  think 
that  they  were  out  of  their  senses.  Such  a  measure 
would  bring  down  the  vast  fabric  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire with  one  crash.  But  is  there  any  similar  reason 
for  dealing  tenderly  with  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland?  That  Church,  Sir,  is  not  one  of  those 
bad  institutions  which  ought  to  be  spared  because 
they  are  popular,  and  because  their  fall  would  injure 
good  institutions.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  odious, 
and  its  vicinage  so  much  endangers  valuable  parts 
of  our  polity,  that,  even  if  it  were  in  itself  a  good 
institution,  there  would  be  strong  reasons  for  giving 
it  up. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  told  08 
that  we  cannot  touch  this  Church  without  endanger- 
ing the  Legislative  Union.  Sir,  I  have  given  my  best 
attention  to  this  important  point ;  and  I  have  arrived 
at  a  very  different  conclusion.  The  question  to  be 
determined  is  this ; — What  is  the  best  way  of  pre- 
serving political  union  between  countries  in  which 
different  religions  prevail  ?  With  respect  to  this 
question  we  have,  I  think,  all  the  light  which  history 
can  give  us.  There  is  no  sort  of  experiment  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Bacon  which  we  have  not  tried. 
Inductive  philosophy  is  of  no  value  if  we  cannot  trust 
to  the  lessons  derived  from  the  experience  of  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  England  has  long  been 
closely  connected  with  two  countries  less  powerful 
than  herself,  and  differing  from  herself  in  religion. 
The  Scottish  people  are  Presbyterians ;  the  Irish 
people  are  Roman  Catholics.  We  determined  to 
force  the  Anglican  system  on  both  countries.  In 
both  countries  great  discontent  was  the  result  At 
length  Scotland  rebelled.  Then  Ireland  rebelled. 
The  Scotch  and  Irish  rebellions,  taking  place  at  a 
time  when  the  public  mind  of  England  was  greatly 
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and  justly  excited,  prcxiuced  the  Great  Rebellion  here, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Monarchy,  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Aristocracy.  After  the  Restoration  we 
again  tried  the  old  system.  During  twenty-eight 
years  we  persisted  in  the  attempt  to  force  Prelacy 
on  the  Scotch  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  during 
those  twenty-eight  years,  Scotland  exhibited  a  fright- 
ful spectacle  of  misery  and  depravity.  The  history 
of  that  i>eriod  is  made  up  of  oppression  and  resist- 
ance, of  insurrections,  barbarous  punishments,  and 
assassinations.  One  day  a  crowd  of  zealous  lustica 
&tand  desperately  on  their  defence,  and  repel  the 
dragoons.  Next  day  the  dragoons  scatter  and  hew 
down  the  flying  peasantry.  One  day  the  kneebones 
of  a  wretched  Covenanter  are  beaten  flat  in  that 
accursed  boot  Next  day  the  Lord  Primate  is 
dragged  out  of  his  carriage  by  a  band  of  raving 
fanatics,  and,  while  screaming  for  mercy,  is  butchered 
at  the  feet  of  his  own  daughter.  So  things  went  on, 
till  at  last  we  remembered  that  institutions  are  made 
for  men,  and  not  men  for  institutions.  A  wise  Govern- 
ment desisted  from  the  vain  attempt  to  maintain  an 
Episcopal  Establishment  in  a  Presbyterian  nation. 
From  that  moment  the  connection  between  England 
and  Scotland  became  every  year  closer  and  closer. 
There  were  still,  it  is  true,  many  causes  of  animosity. 
There  was  an  old  antipathy  between  the  nations,  tiic 
effect  of  many  blows  given  and  received  on  both 
sides.  All  the  greatest  calamities  that  had  befallen 
Scotland  had  been  inflicted  by  England,  The 
proudest  events  in  Scottish  history  were  victories 
obtained  over  England.  Yet  all  angry  feelings  died 
rapidly  away.  The  union  of  the  nations  became 
complete.  The  oldest  man  living  does  not  remember 
to  have  heard  any  demagogue  breathe  a  wish  for 
separation.  Do  you  believe  that  this  would  have 
happened   if  England   had,  after    the    Revolution, 
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persisted  in  attempting  to  force  the  surplice  and  the 
Prayer  Book  on  the  Scotch  ?  I  tell  you  that,  if  you 
had  adhered  to  the  mad  scheme  of  having  a  religious 
union  with  Scotland,  you  never  would  have  had  a 
cordial  political  union  with  her.  At  this  very  day 
you  would  have  had  monster  meetings  on  the  north 
of  the  Tweed,  and  another  Conciliation  Hall,  and 
another  repeal  button,  with  the  motto,  "Nemo  me 
impune  lacessit"  In  fact,  England  never  would  have 
become  the  great  power  that  she  is.  For  Scotland 
would  have  been,  not  an  addition  to  the  effective 
strength  of  the  Empire,  but  a  deduction  from  it  As 
often  as  there  was  a  war  with  France  or  Spain,  there 
would  have  been  an  insurrection  in  Scotland.  Our 
country  would  have  sunk  into  a  kingdom  of  the 
second  class.  One  such  Church  as  that  about  which 
we  are  now  debating  is  a  serious  incumbrance  to 
the  greatest  empire.  Two  such  Churches  no  empire 
could  bear.  You  continued  to  govern  Ireland  during 
many  generations  as  you  had  governed  Scotland 
in  the  days  of  Lauderdale  and  Dundee.  And  see 
the  result  Ireland  has  remained,  indeed,  a  part  of 
your  Empire.  But  you  know  her  to  be  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  Her  misery  is  a 
reproach  to  you.  Her  discontent  doubles  the  dangers 
of  war.  Can  you,  with  such  facts  before  you,  doubt 
about  the  course  which  you  ought  to  take?  Imagine 
a  physician  with  two  patients,  both  afflicted  with  the 
same  disease.  He  applies  the  same  sharp  remedies 
to  both.  Both  become  worse  and  worse  with  the 
same  inflammatory  symptoms.  Then  he  changes  his 
treatment  of  one  case,  and  gives  soothing  medicines. 
The  sufferer  revives,  grows  better  day  by  day,  and 
is  at  length  restored  to  perfect  health.  The  other 
patient  is  still  subjected  to  the  old  treatment,  and 
becomes  constantly  more  and  more  disordered.  How 
would  a  physician  act  in  such  a  case  ?     And  are  not 
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I  principles  of  experimental  philosophy  the  same 
in  politics  as  in  medicine? 

Therefore,  Sir,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  take  strong 
measures  with  regard  to  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  precisely 
how  far  I  would  go.  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be 
necessary,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  to  consent  to  a 
compromise.  But  the  more  complete  the  reform 
which  may  be  proposed,  provided  always  that  vested 
rights  be,  as  1  am  sure  they  will  be,  held  strictly 
sacred,  the  more  cordially  shall  I  support  it. 

That  some  reform  is  at  hand  I  cannot  doubt  In 
a  very  short  time  we  shall  see  the  evils  which  I 
have  described  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  removed.  A 
Liberal  Administration  would  make  this  concession 
to  Ireland  from  a  sense  of  Justice.  A  Conservative 
Administration  will  make  it  from  a  sense  of  danger. 
The  right  honourable  Baronet  has  given  the  Irish 
a  lesson  which  will  bear  fruit.  It  is  a  lesson  which 
rulers  ought  to  be  slow  to  teach  ;  for  it  is  one  which 
nations  are  but  too  apt  to  learn.  We  have  repeatedly 
been  told  by  acts, — we  are  now  told  almost  in  express 
words, — that  agitation  and  intimidation  are  the  means 
which  ought  to  be  employed  by  those  who  wish  for 
redress  of  grievances  from  the  party  now  in  power. 
Such  indeed  has  too  long  been  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land towards  Ireland  ;  but  it  was  surely  never  before 
avowed  with  such  indiscreet  frankness.  Every  epoch 
which  is  remembered  with  pleasure  on  the  other  side 
of  St  George's  Channel  coincides  with  some  epoch 
which  we  here  consider  as  disastrous  and  perilous. 
To  the  American  war  and  the  volunteers  the  Irish 
Parliament  owed  its  independence.  To  the  French 
revolutionary  war  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  owed 
the  elective  franchise.  It  was  in  vain  that  all  the 
orators  and  statesmen  of  two  generations 
1  themselves  to  remove  the  Roman  Catholic 
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disabilities,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Windham,  Grenville^ 
Grey,  Plunkett,  Wellesley,  Grattan,  Canning,  Wilber- 
force.  Argument  and  expostulation  were  fruitless. 
At  length  pressure  of  a  stronger  kind  was  boldly  and 
skilfully  applied  ;  and  soon  all  difficulties  gave  way. 
The  Catholic  Association,  the  Clare  election,  the 
dread  of  civil  war,  produced  the  Emancipation  Act 
Again,  the  cry  of  No  Popery  was  raised.  That  cry 
was  successful.  A  faction  which  had  reviled  in  the 
bitterest  terms  the  mild  administration  of  Whig 
Viceroys,  and  which  was  pledged  to  the  wholesale 
disfranchisement  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  rose  to 
power.  One  leading  member  of  that  faction  had 
drawn  forth  loud  cheers  by  declaiming  against  the 
minions  of  Popery.  Another  had  designated  six 
millions  of  Irish  Catholics  as  aliens.  A  third  had 
publicly  declared  his  conviction,  that  a  time  was  at 
hand  when  all  Protestants  of  every  persuasion  would 
find  it  necessary  to  combine  firmly  against  the  en-? 
croachments  of  Romanism.  From  such  men  we 
expected  nothing  but  oppression  and  intolerance. 
We  are  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  that  a  series 
of  conciliatory  bills  is  brought  before  us.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  our  delight,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
asking  for  some  explanation  of  so  extraordinary  a 
change.  We  are  told  in  reply,  that  the  monster 
meetings  of  1843  were  very  formidable,  and  that 
our  relations  with  America  are  in  a  very  unsatisfact 
tory  state.  The  public  opinion  of  Ireland  is  to  be 
consulted,  the  religion  of  Ireland  is  to  be  treated 
with  respect,  not  because  equity  and  humanity  plainly 
enjoin  that  course ;  for  equity  and  humanity  enjoined 
that  course  as  plainly  when  you  were  calumniating 
Lord  Normanby,  and  hurrying  forward  your  Regis- 
tration Bill ;  but  because  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Polk 
have  between  them  made  you  very  uneasy.  Sir,  it  is 
with  shame,  with  sorrow,  and,  I  will  add,  with  dismay^ 
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that  I  listen  to  such  language.  I  have  hitherto  dis- 
approved of  the  monster  meetings  of  1843,  I  have 
disapproved  of  Hie  way  in  which  Mr.  O'Connelt  and 
some  other  Irisli  representatives  have  seceded  from 
this  House,  1  should  not  have  chosen  to  apply  to 
those  gentlemen  the  precise  words  which  were  used 
on  a  former  occasion  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath,  But  I  agreed  with  him  in  sub- 
stance. I  thought  it  highly  to  the  honour  of  my  right 
honourable  friend  the  Member  for  Dungarvan,  and  of 
my  honourable  friends  the  Members  for  Kildare,  for 
Roscommon,  and  for  the  city  of  Waterford,  that  they 
had  the  moral  courage  to  attend  the  service  of  this 
House,  and  to  give  us  the  very  valuable  assistance 
which  they  are,  in  various  ways,  so  well  qualified  to 
afford.  But  what  am  I  to  say  now?  How  can  I  any 
longer  deny  that  the  place  where  an  Irish  gcntli;man 
may  best  serve  his  country  is  Conciliation  Hall? 
How  can  I  expect  that  any  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
can  be  very  sorry  to  learn  that  our  foreign  relations 
are  in  an  alarming  state,  or  can  rejoice  to  hear  that 
all  danger  of  war  has  blown  over  7  1  appeal  to  the 
Conservative  Members  of  this  House.  I  ask  them 
whither  we  are  hastening?  I  ask  them  what  (s  to  be 
the  end  of  a  policy  of  which  it  is  the  principle  to  give 
nothing  to  Justice,  and  everything  to  fear  ?  We  have 
been  accused  of  truckling  to  Irish  agitators.  But  I 
defy  you  to  siiow  us  that  we  ever  made  or  are  now 
making  to  Ireland  a  single  concession  which  was  not 
En  strict  conformity  with  our  known  principles.  You 
may  therefore  trust  us,  when  we  tell  you  that  there  ts 
a  point  where  we  will  stop.  Our  language  to  the 
Irish  is  this : — "  You  asked  for  emancipation  :  it  was 
agreeable  to  our  principles  that  you  should  have  it ; 
and  we  assisted  you  to  obtain  it.  You  wished  for  a 
municipal  system,  as  popular  as  that  which  exists  in 
England  :  we  thought  your  wish  reasonable,  and  did 
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all  in  our  power  to  gratify  it  This  grant  to  May- 
nooth  is,  in  our  opinion,  proper ;  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  obtain  it  for  you,  though  it  should  cost  us  our 
popularity  and  our  seats  in  Parliament  The  Esta« 
blished  Church  in  your  island,  as  now  constituted,  is 
a  grievance  of  which  you  justly  complain.  We  will 
strive  to  redress  that  grievance.  The  Repeal  of  the 
Union  we  regard  as  fatal  to  the  Empire :  and  we 
never  will  consent  to  it ;  never,  though  the  country 
should  be  surrounded  by  dangers  as  great  as  those 
which  threatened  her  when  her  American  colonies, 
and  France,  and  Spain,  and  Holland,  were  leagued 
against  her,  and  when  the  armed  neutrality  of  the 
Baltic  disputed  her  maritime  rights;  never,  though 
another  Bonaparte  should  pitch  his  camp  in  sight  of 
Dover  Castle;  never,  till  all  has  been  staked  and 
lost ;  never,  till  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  have 
been  convulsed  by  the  last  struggle  of  the  great 
English  people  for  their  place  among  the  nations.** 
This,  Sir,  is  the  true  policy.  When  you  give,  give 
frankly.  When  you  withhold,  withhold  resolutely. 
Then  what  you  give  is  received  with  gratitude ;  and, 
as  for  what  you  withhold,  men,  seeing  that  to  wrest 
it  from  you  is  no  safe  or  easy  enterprise,  cease  to 
hope  for  it,  and,  in  time,  cease  to  wish  for  it  But 
there  is  a  way  of  so  withholding  as  merely  to  excite 
desire,  and  of  so  giving  as  merely  to  excite  contempt ; 
and  that  way  the  present  Ministry  has  discovered.  Is 
it  possible  for  me  to  doubt  that  in  a  few  months  the 
same  machinery  which  sixteen  years  ago  extorted 
from  the  men  now  in  power  the  Emancipation  Act, 
and  which  has  now  extorted  from  them  the  bill  before 
us,  will  again  be  put  in  motion  ?  Who  shall  say  what 
will  be  the  next  sacrifice  ?  For  my  own  part  I  firmly 
believe  that,  if  the  present  Ministers  remain  in  power 
five  years  longer,  and  if  we  should  have, — which  God 
avert  I — a  war  with  France  or  America,  the  Established 
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ChufcK  of  rrdand  will  'be  given  up!  The  right 
honourable  Baronet  will  come  down  to  make  a  pro« 
position  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Motions^ 
which  have  repeatedly  been  made  by  my  honourable 
fnend  the  Member  for  Sheffield.  He  will  again  be 
deserted  by  his  followers  ;  he  will  s^ain  be  dragged 
through  his  difficulties  by  his  opponents.  Some 
honest  Lord  of  the  Treasury  may  determine  to  quit 
his  office  rather  than  belie  all  •  the  professions  of  a 
life.  But  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  a 
successor  ready  to  change  all  his  opinions  at  twelve 
hours'  notice.  I  may  perhaps,  while  cordially  sup- 
porting the  bill,  again  ventura  to  say  something  about 
consistency^  and  about  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  high  standard  of  political  morality.  The  right 
honourable  Baronet  will  again  tell  me,  that  he  is 
anxious  only  for  the  success  of  his  measure,  and 
tiiat  he  does  not  choose  to  reply  to  taunts.  And 
tile  right  honourable  gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  produce  Hansard,  will  read  to  the 
House  my  speech  of  this  night,  and  will  most  logi- 
cally argue  that  I  ought  not  to  reproach  the  Minis- 
ters with  their  inconsistency,  seeing  that  I  had,  from 
my  knowledge  of  their  temper  and  principles,  pre- 
dicted to  a  tittle  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
inconsistency. 

Sir,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  brand  with 
strong  terms  of  reprehension  the  practice  of  con- 
ceding, in  time  of  public  danger,  what  is  obstinately 
withheld  in  time  of  public  tranquillity.  I  am  pre- 
pared, and  have  long  been  prepared,  to  grant  much, 
very  much,  to  Ireland.  But  if  the  Repeal  Association 
were  to  dissolve  itself  to-morrow,  and  if  the  next 
steamer  were  to  bring  news  that  all  our  differences 
with  the  United  States  were  adjusted  in  the  most 
honourable  and  friendly  manner,  I  would  grant  to 
Ireland  neither  more  nor  less  than  I  would  grant  if 
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we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  rebellion  like  that  of  179S ; 
if  war  were  raging  all  along  the  Canadian  frontier ; 
and  if  thirty  French  sail  of  the  line  were  confronting 
our  fleet  in  St  George's  Channel.  I  give  my  vote 
from  my  heart  and  soul  for  the  amendment  of  my 
honourable  friend.  He  calls  on  us  to  make  to  Ireland 
a  concession,  which  ought  in  justice  to  have  been 
made  long  ago,  and  which  may  be  made  with  grace 
and  dignity  even  now.  I  well  know  that  you  will 
refuse  to  make  it  now.  I  know  as  well  that  you  will 
make  it  hereafter.  You  will  make  it  as  every  con- 
cession to  Ireland  has  been  made.  You  will  make  it 
when  its  effect  will  be,  not  to  appease,  but  to  stimu- 
late agitation.  You  will  make  it  when  it  will  be 
regarded,  not  as  a  great  act  of  national  justice,  but  as 
a  confession  of  national  weakness.  You  will  make  it 
in  such  a  way,  and  at  such  a  time,  that  there  will  be 
but  too  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  more  mischief 
has  been  done  by  your  long  refusal,  or  by  your  tardy 
and  enforced  compliance. 
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A  SPEECH 

DBUVB&BD  IN 

Tbb  House  or  Commons  on  th£  qth  of  July,  1845* 


On  the  first  of  May,  1845,  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  Member  for 
Leith,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate 
admission  to  the  Secular  Chairs  in  the  Universities  of 
Scotland.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  May  the  Bill 
was  read  a  first  time,  and  remained  two  months  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  At  length  the  second  reading  was 
fixed  for  the  ninth  of  July.  Mr.  Rutherfurd  was  unable 
to  attend  on  that  day  ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  one  of 
his  friends  should  supply  his  place.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  Order  of  the  day  had  been  read,  the  follow- 
ing Speech  was  made. 

On  a  division  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  1 16  votes  to 
108.  But,  in  the  state  in  which  parties  then  were,  this 
defeat  was  generally  considered  as  a  victoiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ^ 

I  HAVE  been  requested  by  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend,  the  Member  for  Leith,  to  act  as  his 
substitute  on  this  occasion.  I  am  truly  sorry  that 
any  substitute  should  be  necessary.  I  am  truly  sorry 
that  he  is  not  among  us  to  take  charge  of  the  bill 
which  he  not  long  ago  introduced  with  one  of  the 
most  forcible  and  luminous  speeches  that  I  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing.  His  audience  was  small ; 
but  the  few  who  formed  that  audience  cannot: have 
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forgotten  the  effect  which  his  arguments  and  his 
eloquence  produced.  The  Ministers  had  come  down 
to  resist  his  motion  :  but  their  courage  failed  them  : 
they  hesitated  :  they  conferred  together :  at  last  they 
consented  that  he  should  have  leave  to  bring  in  his 
bill.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  language  which  they 
held  on  that  and  oft  a  subseoiient  occasion,  that 
both  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  and  myself 
gave  them  more  credit  than  they  deserved.  We 
really  believed  that  they  had  resolved  to  offer  no 
opposition  to  a  law  which  it  was  quite  evident  that 
they  perceived  to  be  just  and  beneficial.  But  we 
have  been  disappointed.  It  has  been  notified  to  us 
that  the  whole  influence  of  the  Government  is  to 
be  exerted  against  our  bill.  In  such  discouraging 
circumstances  it  is  that  I  rise  to  move  the  second 
reading. 

Yet,  Sir,  I  do  not  altogether  despair  of  success. 
When  I  consider  what  strong,  what  irresistible  reasons 
we  have  to  urge,  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that 
the  mandate  of  the  most  powerful  administration  can 
prevail  against  them.  Nay,  I  should  consider  victory, 
not  merely  as  probable,  but  as  certain,  if  I  did  not 
know  how  imperfect  is  the  information  which  English 
gentlemen  generally  possess  concerning  Scotch  ques- 
tions. It  is  because  I  know  this  that  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  practice,  and,  in- 
stead of  simply  moving  the  second  reading,  to  ex- 
plain at  some  length  the  principles  on  which  this  bill 
has  been  framed.  I  earnestly  entreat  those  English 
Members  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  the 
speech  of  my  honourable  and  learned  friend,  the 
Member  for  Leith,  to  favour  me  with  their  attention. 
They  will,  I  think,  admit,  that  I  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  with  indulgence.  I  have  been  sent  to  this 
House  by  a  great  city  which  was  once  a  capital,  the 
abode  of  a  Sovereign,  the  place  where  the  Estates  of 
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aim  held  their  sittings.  For  the  general  good 
ol  the  empire,  Edinburgh  descended  from  that  high 
eminence.  But,  ceasing  to  be  a  political  metropolis, 
she  became  an  intellectual  metropolis.  For  the  loss 
of  a  court,  of  a  Privy  Council,  of  a  Parliament,  she 
found  compensation  in  the  prosperity  and  splendour 
of  an  University  renowned  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the 
earth  as  a  school  of  physical  and  moral  science.  This 
noble  and  beneficent  institution  is  now  threatened 
with  ruin  by  the  folly  of  the  Government,  and  by  the 
violence  of  an  ecclesiastical  faction  which  is  bent  on 
persecution  without  having  the  miserable  excuse  of 
fanaticism.  Nor  is  it  only  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh that  is  in  danger.  In  pleading  for  that  Uni- 
versity. I  plead  for  all  the  great  academical  institu- 
tions of  Scotland.  The  fate  of  all  depends  on  the 
event  of  this  debate ;  and,  in  the  name  of  ail,  I 
demand  the  attention  of  every  man  who  loves  either 
learning  or  religious  liberty. 

The  first  question  which  we  have  to  consider  is, 
whether  the  principles  of  the  bill  be  sound.  1  believe 
that  they  are  sound  ;  and  I  am  quite  confident  that 
nobody  who  sits  on  the  Treasury  Bench  will  venture 
to  pronounce  them  unsound.  It  does  not  lie  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Ministers  to  say  that  literary  instnic- 
tion  and  scientific  instruction  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  religious  instruction.  It  is  not  for  them 
to  rail  against  Godless  Colleges.  It  is  not  for  them 
to  talk  with  horror  of  the  danger  of  sufiering  young 
men  to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  an  Arian  professor  of 
Botany  or  of  a  Popish  professor  of  Chemistry.  They 
arc  themselves  at  this  moment  setting  up  in  Ireland 
a  system  exactly  resembling  the  system  which  we 
wish  to  set  up  in  Scotland,  Only  a  few  hours  have 
elapsed  since  they  were  themselves  labouring  to  prove 

tjntry  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  those 
a  liberal  education  are  dissenters  from 
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the  Established  Church,  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  schools  without  theological  tests.  The 
right  honourable  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  that  in  the  new  collies  which  he  is 
establishing  at  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Galway, 
the  professorships  shall  be  open  to  men  of  every 
creed  ;  and  he  has  strenuously  defended  that  part 
of  his  plan  against  attacks  from  opposite  quarters, 
against  the  attacks  of  zealous  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  zealous  members  of  the  Church  of 
Home.  Only  the  day  before  yesterday  the  honour- 
able Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Devon '  ventured 
to  suggest  a  test  as  unobjectionable  as  a  test  could 
well  be.  He  would  merely  have  required  the  pro- 
fessors to  declare  their  general  belief  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  But 
even  this  amendment  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
resisted,  and  I  think  quite  rightly.  He  told  us  that 
it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  institute  an  inquisition 
into  the  religious  opinions  of  people  whose  business 
was  merely  to  teach  secular  knowledge,  and  that  it 
was  absurd  to  imagine  that  any  man  of  learning 
would  disgrace  and  ruin  himself  by  preaching  in- 
fidelity from  the  Greek  chair  or  the  Mathematical 
chair. 

Some  members  of  this  House  certainly  held  very 
different  language :  but  their  at^uments  made  as 
little  impression  on  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  as  on 
me.  We  were  told  with  the  utmost  earnestness  that 
secular  knowledge,  unaccompanied  by  a  sound  reli- 
gious faith,  and  unsanctified  by  religious  feeling,  was 
not  only  useless,  but  positively  noxious,  a  curse  to 
the  possessor,  a  curse  to  society.  I  feel  the  greatest 
personal  kindness  and  respect  for  some  gentlemen 
who  hold  this  language.  But  they  must  pardon  me 
if  I  say  that  the  proposition  which  they  have  so  con* 
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Edently  laid  down,  however  well  it  may  sound  in 
pious  ears  while  it  is  expressed  in  general  terms,  will 
appear,  as  soon  as  it  is  applied  to  the  real  concerns 
of  life,  to  be  too  monstrous,  too  ludicrous,  for  grave 
refutation.  Is  it  seriously  meant  that,  if  the  captain 
of  an  Indiaman  is  a  Socinian,  it  would  be  better  for 
himself,  his  crew,  and  his  passengers,  that  he  should 
not  know  how  to  use  his  quadrant  and  his  chrono- 
meters ?  Is  it  seriously  meant  that,  if  a  druggist  is  a 
Swedenborgian,  it  would  be  better  for  himself  and 
his  customers  that  he  should  not  know  the  difference 
between  Epsom  salts  and  oxalic  acid  ?  A  hundred 
millions  of  the  Queen's  Asiatic  subjects  are  Mahome- 
tans and  Pagans.  Is  it  seriously  meant  that  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  as  ignorant  as  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales,  that 
they  should  have  no  alphabet,  that  they  should  have 
no  arithmetic,  that  they  should  not  know  how  to 
build  a  bridge,  how  to  sink  a  well,  how  to  irrigate  a 
lieid?  If  it  be  true  that  secular  knowledge,  un- 
sanctificd  by  true  religion,  is  a  positive  evil,  all  these 
consequences  follow.  Yet  surely  they  are  conse- 
quences from  which  every  sane  mind  must  recoil. 
It  is  a  great  evil,  no  doubt,  that  a  man  should  be  a 
heretic  or  an  atheist.  But  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  this  evil  is  mitigated  by  his  not 
knowing  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  that, 
by  the  help  of  a  lever,  a  small  power  will  lift  a  great 
weight,  that  Virginia  is  a  republic,  or  tltat  Paris  is 
the  capital  of  France. 

On  these  grounds.  Sir,  I  have  cordially  supported 
the  Irish  Colleges  Bill.  But  the  principle  of  the  Irish 
Colleges  and  the  principle  of  tlie  bill  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  are  exactly  the  same :  and  the  House  and  the 
country  have  a  right  to  know  why  the  authors  of  the 
former  bill  are  the  opponents  of  the  latter  bill.  One 
distinction  there  is,  I  admit,  between    Ireland  and 
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Scotland  It  is  true  that  in  Scotland  there  b  hd 
clamour  against  the  Union  with  England.  It  is  true 
that  in  Scotland  no  demagc^^ue  can  obtain  applause 
and  riches  by  slandering  and  reviling  the  Eriglish 
people.  It  is  true  that  in  Scotland  there  is  no  traitor 
who  would  dare  to  say  that  he  regards  the  enemies  of 
the  State  as  his  allies.  In  every  extremity  the  Scot* 
tish  nation  will  be  found  faithful  to  the  common 
caiise  of  the  empire.  But  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
will  hardly,  I  think,  venture  to  say  that  this  is  their 
reason  for  refusing  to  Scotland  the  boon  which  they 
pro|>ose  to  confer  on  Ireland.  And  yet,  if  this  be  not 
their  reason,  what  reason  can  we  find  ?  Observe  how 
strictly  analogous  the  cases  are.  You  give  it  as  a 
reason  for  establishing  in  Ireland  colleges  without 
tests  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  is  the 
Church  of  the  minority.  Unhappily  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
too,  be  not  now,  thanks  to  your  policy,  the  Chutrh  of 
the  minority.  It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  are  about  a  half  of 
the  w^hole  population  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  are 
not  much  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population  of 
Ireland.  But  the  question  now  before  us  does  not 
concern  the  whole  population.  It  concerns  only  the 
class  which  requires  academical  education  :  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  the  class  which  requires 
academical  education,  in  the  class  for  the  sake  of 
which  universities  exist,  the  proportion  of  persons  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Established  Church  is  as  great 
in  Scotland  as  in  Ireland.  You  tell  us  that  sectarian 
education  in  Ireland  is  an  evil.  Is  it  less  an  evil  in 
Scotland  ?  You  tell  us  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  should  study 
together  at  Cork.  Is  it  less  desirable  that  the  son  of 
an  elder  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  son  of  an 
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iilder  of  the  Free  Church  should  study  together  at 
-Edinburgh  ?  You  tell  us  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
fequire  from  a  Professor  of  Astronomy  or  Surgery 
in  Connaught  a  declaration  that  he  believes  in  the 
^Gospels.  On  what  ground,  then,  can  you  think  it 
feasonable  to  require  from  every  Professor  in  Scotland 
a  declaration  that  he  approves  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government  ?  I  defy  you,  with  all 
your  ingenuity,  to  find  one  argument,  one  rhetorical 
.topic,  against  our  bill  which  may  not  be  used  with 
equal  e^ect  against  your  own  Irish  Colleges  Bill. 

Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  academical  systehl 
of  Scotland  which  makes  these  tests  necessary  ? 
Certainly  not  The  academical  system  of  Scotland 
has  its  peculiarities ;  but  they  are  peculiarities  which 
are  not  in  harmony  with  these  tests,  peculiarities 
which  jar  with  these  tests.  It  is  an  error  to  imagine 
that,  by  passing  this  bill,  we  shall  establish  a  prece- 
dent which  will  lead  to  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Whether 
such  a  change  be  or  be  not  desirable  is  a  question 
which  must  be  decided  on  grounds  quite  distinct  from 
those  on  which  we  rest  our  case.  I  entreat  English 
gentlemen  not  to  be  misled  by  the  word  University. 
That  word  means  two  different  things  on  the  two  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  Tweed.  The  academical  authorities  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  stand  in  a  parental  relation  to 
the  student  They  undertake,  not  merely  to  instruct 
him  in  philology,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  but 
to  form  his  religious  opinions,  and  to  watch  over  his 
morals.  He  is  to  be  bred  a  Churchman.  At  Cam- 
bridge he  cannot  graduate,  at  Oxford,  I  believe,  he 
cannot  matriculate,  without  declaring  himself  a 
Churchman.  The  Collie  is  a  large  family.  An 
undergraduate  is  lodged  either  within  the  gates,  or  in 
some  private  house  licensed  and  regulated  by  the 
academical  authorities.      He  is  required,  to  attend 
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public  wonship  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church 
of  England  several  times  every  week.  It  is  the  duty 
of  one  officer  to  note  the  absence  of  young  men  from 
olivine  service,  of  another  to  note  their  absence  from 
the  public  table,  of  another  to  report  those  who 
return  home  at  unseasonably  late  hours.  An 
academical  police  parades  the  streets  at  night  to 
seize  upon  any  unlucky  reveller  who  may  be  found 
drunk  or  in  bad  company.  There  are  punishments 
of  various  degrees  for  irregularities  of  conduct 
Sometimes  the  offender  has  to  learn  a  chapter  of  the 
Greek  Testament ;  sometimes  he  is  confined  to  his 
college ;  sometimes  he  is  publicly  reprimanded  :  for 
grave  ofTences  he  is  rusticated  or  expelled.  Now, 
Sir,  whether  this  system  be  good  or  bad,  efficient  or 
inefficient,  I  will  not  now  inquire.  This  is  Evident; 
that  religious  tests  are  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
such  a  system.  Christ  Church  and  King's  College 
undertake  to  instruct  every  young  man  who  goes  to 
them  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  see  that  he  regularly  attends  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Whether  this  ought  to  be  so, 
•I  repeat,  I  will  not  now  inquire :  but,  while  it  is  so, 
.nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  require  from 
the  rulers  of  Christ  Church  and  King's  College  some 
declaration  that  they  are  themselves  members  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  character  of  the  Scotch  universities  is  alto- 
gether diflferent  There  you  have  no  functionaries 
resembling  the  Vice  Chancellors  and  Proctors,  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  Tutors,  and  Deans,  whom  I  used  to 
cap  at  Cambridge.  There  is  no  chapel ;  there  is  no 
academical  authority  entitled  to  ask  a  young  man 
whether  he  goes  to  the  parish  church  or  the  Quaker 
meeting,  to  synagogue  or  to  mass.  With  his  moral 
conduct  the  university  has  nothing  to  do.  The  Prin- 
cipal and  the  whole  Academical  Senate  cannot  put 


any  restraint,  or  inflict  any  punishment,  on  a  lad  whom 
they  may  see  lying  dead  drunk  in  the  High  Street  of 
Edinburgh.  In  truth,  astudent  at  a  Scotch  university 
is  in  a  situation  closely  resembling  that  of  a  medical 
.student  in  London.  There  are  great  numbers  of 
youths  in  London  who  attend  St.  George's  Hospital, 
or  SL  Bartholomew's  Hospital.     One  of  these  youths 

»may  also  go  to  Albemarle  Street  to  hear  Mr.  Faraday 
lecture  on  chemistry,  or  to  Willis's  rooms  to  hear  Mr. 
Carlyle  lecture  on  German  literature.  On  the  Sunday 
he  goes  perhaps  to  church,  perhaps  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  perhaps  to  the  Tabernacle,  perhaps 
nowhere.  None  of  the  gentlemen  whose  lectures  he 
has  attended  during  the  week  has  the  smallest  right 
to  tell  him  where  he  shall  worship,  or  to  punish  him 
for  gambling  in  hells,  or  tippling  in  cider  cellars. 
Surely  we  must  all  feel  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  require  Mr.  Faraday  and  Mr.  Carlyle  to 
subscribe  a  confession  of  faith  before  they  lecture; 
and  in  what  does  their  situation  differ  from  the 
situation  of  the  Scotch  professor  ? 

In  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Scotch  universitie.s, 
therefore,  I  find  a  strong  reason  for  the  passing  of 
this  bill.  I  find  a  reason  stronger  still  when  I  look  at 
the  terms  of  the  engagements  which  exist  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  nations, 

Some  gentlemen,  I  see,  think  that  I  am  venturing 
on  dangerous  ground.     We  have  been  told,  in  con- 
fident tones,  that,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  shall  commit 
I  a  gross  breach  of  public  faith,  we  shall  violate  the 

I  Treaty  of  Union,  and  the  Act  of  Security.     With 

equal  confidence,  and  with  confidence  much  better 
grounded,  I  affirm  that  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  the 
Act  of  Security  not  only  do  not  oblige  us  to  reject 
I  this  bill,  but  do  oblige  us  to  pass   this  bill,  or  some 

L  bill  nearly  resembling  this. 

■  This  proposition  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the 
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litnistersas  paradoxfca! :  but  I  oiideitake  to  prove  it 
by  the  plainest  and  feirest  BTgamexit,  I  shall-  resort 
to  no  chicanery.  If  I  did  think  that  the  safety  of  the 
Commonwealth  required  that  we  should  violate  die 
Treaty  of  Union,  I  would  violate  it  openly,  and: 
defend  my  conduct  on  the  ground  of  necesaty.  It 
may^  in  an  extreme  case,  •  be  our  duty  to  break  our 
compacts.  It  never  can  be  our  duty  to  quibble  them 
away.  What  I  say  is  that  the  Treaty  of  Union,  con- 
strued, not  with  the  subtlety  of  a  pettifogger,  but 
according  to  the  spirit,  binds  us  to  pass  this  bill  or 
some  similar  bill. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Union  it  was  covenanted  that 
no  person  should  be  a  teacher  or  office  bearer  in  the 
Scotch  Universities  who  should  not  declare  that  he 
conformed  to  the  worship  and  polity  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  What  Church  was  meant  by  the 
two  contracting  parties  ?  Whkt  Church  was  meant, 
more  especially,  by  the  party  to  the  side  of  which  we 
ought  always  to  lean,  I  mean  the  weaker  party  ? 
Surely  the  Church  established  in  1707,  when  the 
Union  took  place.  Is,  then,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at  the  present  moment  constituted,  on  all  points 
which  the  members  of  that  Church  think  essential, 
exactly  as  it  was  constituted  in  1707?  Most  assur- 
edly not 

Every  person  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Scotland  knows  that,  ever  since  the 
Reformation,  the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
that  country  have  held  that  congregations  ought  to 
have  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  their  ministers. 
This  principle  is  laid  down  most  distinctly  in  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  John  Knox. 
It  is  laid  down,  though  not  quite  so  strongly,  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  Andrew 
Melville.  And  I  beg  gentlemen,  English  gentlemen, 
to  observe  that  in  Scotland  this  is  not  regarded  as  a 
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matter  of  mere  expediency.  All  staunch  Presby- 
terians think  that  the  flock  is  entitled,  jure  divino,  to 
a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  pastor,  and  that  to 
force  a  pastor  on  a  parish  to  which  he  is  unacceptable 
is  a  sin  as  much  forbidden  by  the  Word  of  God  as 
idolatry  or  perjury.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  highest  of  our  high 
churchmen  at  Oxford  cannot  attach  more  importance 
to  episcopal  government  and  episcopal  ordination  than 
many  thousands  of  Scotchmen,  shrewd  men,  respect- 
able men,  men  who  fear  God  and  honour  the  Queen, 
attach  to  this  right  of  the  people. 

When,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Presby- 
terian worship  and  discipline  were  established  in 
Scotland,  the  question  of  patronage  was  settled  by  a 
compromise,  which  was  far  indeed  from  satisfying 
men  of  extreme  opinions,  but  which  was  generally 
accepted.  An  Act,  passed  at  Edinburgh  in  1690, 
transferred  what  we  should  call  in  England  the 
advowsons  from  the  old  patrons  to  parochial  councils, 
composed  of  the  elders  and  the  Protestant  land- 
owners. This  system,  however  imperfect  it  might 
appear  to  such  rigid  Covenanters  as  Davie  Deans 
and  Gifted  Gilfillan,  worked  satisfactorily  ;  and  the 
Scotch  nation  seems  to  have  been  contented  with  its 
ecclesiastical  polity  when  the  Treaty  of  Union  was 
concluded.  By  that  treaty  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
Scotland  was  declared  to  be  unalterable.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  was  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations not  to  revive  those  rights  of  patronage  which 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland  had  abolished. 

But,  Sir.the  Union  had  not  lasted  five  yearswhen 
our  ancestors  were  guilty  of  a  great  violation  of  public 
,  faith.     The  history  of  that  great  fault  and  of  its  con- 

^^^_      sequences  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.      The 
^^^K    wrong  was  committed  hastily,  and  with  contumelious 
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levity.  The  offenders  were  doubtless  far  from  fore^ 
seeing  that  their  offence  would  be  visited  on  the  third 
and  the  fourth  generation ;  that  we  should  be  paying 
in  1845  the  penalty  of  what  they  did  in  17 12. 

In  17 1 2,  Sir,  the  Whigs,  who  were  the  chief 
authors  of  the  Union,  had  been  driven  from  power. 
The  prosecution  of  Sacheverell  had  made  them 
odious  to  the  nation.  The  general  election  of  17 10 
had  gone  against  them.  Tory  statesmen  were  in 
office.  Tory  squires  formed  more  than  five-sixths  of 
this  House.  The  party  which  was  uppermost  thought 
that  England  had,  in  1707,  made  a  bad  bargain,  a 
)>argain  so  bad  that  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
binding.  The  guarantee  so  solemnly  given  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  a  subject  of  loud  and  bitter 
complaint  The  Ministers  hated  that  Church  much  ; 
and  their  chief  supporters,  the  country  gentlemen  and 
country  clergymen  of  England,  hated  it  still  more. 
Numerous  petty  insults  were  offered  to  the  opinions, 
or,  if  you  please,  the  prejudices  of  the  Presbyterians. 
At  length  it  was  determined  to  go  further,  and  to  re- 
store to  the  old  patrons  those  rights  which  had  been 
taken  away  in  169a  A  bill  was  brought  into  this 
House,  the  history  of  which  you  may  trace  in  our 
Journals.  Some  of  the  entries  are  very  significant. 
In  spite  of  all  remonstrances  the  Tory  majority  would 
not  hear  of  delay.  The  Whig  minority  struggled 
hard,  appealed  to  the  Act  of  Union  and  the  Act  of 
Security,  and  insisted  on  having  both  those  Acts 
read  at  the  table.  The  bill  passed  this  House,  how- 
ever, before  the  people  of  Scotland  knew  that  it  had 
been  brought  in.  For  there  were  then  neither  re- 
porters nor  railroads  ;  and  intelligence  from  West- 
minster was  longer  in  travelling  to  Cambridge  than 
it  now  is  in  travelling  to  Aberdeen.  The  bill  was  in 
the  House  of  Lords  before  the  Church  of  Scotland 
could  make  her  voice  heard.     Then  came  a  petition 
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from  acommitteeappointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  religion  while  the 
General  Assembly  itself  was  not  sitting.  The  first 
name  attached  to  that  petition  is  the  name  of  Prin- 
cipal Carstairs,  a  man  who  had  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  and  favour  of  William  the  Third,  and  who 
had  borne  a  chief  part  in  establishing  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Scotland.  Carstairs  and  his  col- 
leagues appealed  to  the  Act  of  Union,  and  implored 
the  peers  not  to  violate  that  Act,  But  party  spirit 
ran  high ;  public  faith  was  disregarded  ;  patronage 
was  restored.  To  that  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Union 
are  to  be  directly  ascribed  all  the  schisms  that  have 
since  rent  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

I  will  not  detain  the  House  by  giving  a  minute 
account  of  those  schisms.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
law  of  patronag^e  produced,  first  the  secession  of  [733 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Associate  Synod,  then 
the  secession  of  1752  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Relief  Synod,  and  finally  the  great  secession  of  1843 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Church.  Only  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  we  saw,  with  mingled  admi- 
ration and  pity,  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  best  ages 
of  the  Church.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  ministers 
resigned  their  stipends,  quitted  their  manses,  and 
went  forth  committing  themselves,  their  wives,  their 
children,  to  the  care  of  Providence.  Their  congre- 
gations followed  them  by  thousands,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  the  Word  of  Life  in  tents,  in  bams,  or  on 
those  hills  and  moors  where  the  stubborn  Presby- 
terians of  a  former  generation  had  prayed  and  sung 
their  psalms  in  defiance  of  the  boot  of  Lauderdale 
and  of  the  sword  of  Dundee.  The  rich  gave  largely 
of  their  riches.  The  poor  contributed  with  the  spirit 
of  her  who  put  her  two  mites  into  the  treasury  of 
Jerusalem.  Meanwhile,  in  all  the  churches  of  large 
towns,  of  whole  counties,  the  established  clei^  were 
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preaching  fo  empty  benches.  And  of  these  secessions 
every  one  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  that  violation  of 
the  Treiity  of  Union  which  was  committed  in  1712.  - 
This,  Sir,  is  the  true  history  of  dissent  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  this  being  so,  how  can  any  man  have  the 
front  to  invoke  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  the  Act  of 
Security  against  those  who  are  devotedly  attached  to 
that  system  which  tlie  Treaty  of  Union  and  the  Act 
of  Security  were  designed  to  protect,  and  who  are 
seceders  only  because  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  the 
Act  of  Security  have  been  infringed?  I  implore 
gentlemen  to  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  they  and 
their  fathers  have  acted  towards  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians. First  you  bind  yourselves  by  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  maintain  unaltered  their  Church 
as  it  was  constituted  in  1707.  Five  years  later  yoU 
alter  the  constitution  of  their  Church  in  a  point  re- 
garded by  them  as  essential.  In  consequence  of  youv 
breach  of  faith  secession  after  secession  takes  place^ 
till  at  length  the  Church  of  the  State  ceases  to  be 
tiie  Church  of  the  people.  Then  you  begin  to  be 
squeamish.  Then  those  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union  which,  when  they  really  were  obligatory,  you 
outrageously  violated,  how  when  they  are  no  longer 
obligatory,  now  when  it  Is  no  longer  in  your  powef  td 
observe  them  according  to  the  spirit,  are  represented 
as  inviolable.  You  first,  by  breaking  your  Word,  turn 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Churchmen  into  Dissenters ; 
and  then  ybu  punish  them  for  being  Dissenters,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  you  never  break  your  word.  If  your 
consciences  really  are  so  tender,  why  do  you  not  repeal 
the  Act  of  1 7 1 2  ?  Why  do  you  not  put  the  Church 
of  Scotland  back  into  the  same  situation  in  which  she 
was  in  1707  ?  We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  this  session  to  admire  the  casuistical 
skill  of  Her  Majesty^s  Minii^ers.  But  I  must  say  that 
even  their  scruple  about  slave  grown  sug^r,  though 
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that  scruple  is  the  laughing-stock  of  all  Europe  and 
all  America,  is  respectable  when  compared  with  their 
scruple  about  the  Treaty  of  Union.  Is  there  the 
slightest  doubt  that  every  compact  ought  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood by  those  who  made  it  ?  And  is  there  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  com- 
pact between  England  and  Scotland  was  under- 
stood by  those  who  made  it?  Suppose  that  we 
could  call  up  from  their  graves  the  Presbyterian 
divines  who  then  sate  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Suppose  tiiat  we  could  call  up  Carstairs ;  that  we 
could  call  up  Boston,  the  author  of  the  Fourfold 
State  ;  that  we  could  relate  to  them  the  history  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revolutions  which  have,  since  their  time, 
taken  place  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  we  could  then  ask 
them,  "  Is  the  Established  Church,  or  is  the  Free 
Church,  identical  with  the  Church  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  ? "  Is  it  not  quite  certain 
what  their  answer  would  be  ?  They  would  say, 
"Our  Church,  the  Church  which  you  promised  to 
maintain  unalterable,  was  not  the  Church  which  you 
protect,  but  the  Church  which  you  oppress.  Our 
Church  was  the  Church  of  Chalmers  and  Brewster, 
not  the  Church  of  Brice  and  Muir." 

it  is  true.  Sir,  that  the  Presbyterian  dissenters  are 
not  the  only  dissenters  whom  this  bill  will  relieve. 
By  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  all  persons  who  refuse 
to  declare  their  approbation  of  the  synodical  polity, 
that  is  to  say,  all  persons  who  refuse  to  declare  that 
they  consider  episcopal  government  and  episcopal 
ordination  as,  at  least,  matters  altogether  indifferent, 
are  incapable  of  holding  academical  office  in  Scotland. 
Now,  Sir,  will  any  gentleman  who  loves  the  Church 
of  England  vote  for  maintaining  this  law  ?  If,  in- 
deed, he  were  bound  by  public  faith  to  maintain  this 
law,  I  admit  that  he  would  have  no  choice.     Rut  I 
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have  proved,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  that  he 
is  not  bound  by  public  faith  to  maintain  this  law. 
Can  he  then  conscientiously  support  the  Ministers 
to-night?  if  he  votes  with  them,  he  votes  for  perse- 
cuting what  he  himself  believes  to  be  the  truth.  He 
holds  out  to  the  members  of  his  own  Church  lures  to 
tempt  them  to  renounce  that  Church,  and  to  join 
themselves  to  a  Church  which  he  considers  as  less 
pure.  We  may  dilfer  as  to  the  propriety  of  imposing 
penalties  and  disabilities  on  heretics.  But  surely  we 
shall  agree  in  thinking  that  we  ought  not  to  punish 
men  for  orthodoxy. 

I  know,  Sir,  that  there  are  many  gentlemen  who 
dislike  innovation  merely  as  innovation,  and  would 
be  glad  always  to  keep  things  as  they  are  now.  Even 
to  this  class  of  persons  I  will  venture  to  appeal,  I 
assure  them  that  we  are  not  the  innovators,  I  assure 
them  that  our  object  is  to  keep  things  as  they  are 
and  as  ihey  have  long  been.  In  form,  I  own.  we  are 
proposing  a  change ;  but  in  truth  we  are  resisting  a 
cliange.  The  question  really  is,  not  whetlier  we  shall 
remove  old  tests,  but  whether  we  shall  impose  new 
ones.  The  law  which  we  seek  to  repeal  has  long 
been  obsolete.  So  completely  have  the  tests  been 
disused  that,  only  the  other  day,  the  right  honourable 
Baronet,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
when  speaking  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Colleges  Bill, 
told  us  that  the  Government  was  not  making  a  rash 
experiment.  "  Our  plan,"  he  said,  "  has  already  been 
tried  at  Edinburgh  and  has  succeeded.  At  Edin- 
burgh the  tests  have  been  disused  near  a  hundred 
years."  As  to  Glasgow  the  gentlemen  opposite  can 
give  us  full  information  from  their  own  experience. 
For  there  are  at  least  three  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  have  been  Lords  Rectors  ;  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretaries  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment  and   tlie   Colonial   Department,     They  never 
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took  the  test  They  probably  would  not  have  taken 
it ;  for  they  are  all  Episcopalians,  In  fact  they  be- 
long to  the  very  class  which  the  test  was  especially 
meant  to  exclude.  The  test  was  not  meant  to  ex- 
clude Presbyterian  dissenters ;  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  not  yet  rent  by  any  serious  schism.  Nor 
was  the  test  meant  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics  ; 
for  against  the  Roman  Catholics  there  was  already 
abundant  security.  The  Protestant  Episcopalian  was 
the  enemy  against  whom  it  was,  in  1707,  thought 
peculiarly  necessary  to  take  precautions.  That  those 
precautions  have  long  been  disused  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  whom  I  mentioned  can  certify. 

On  a  sudden  the  law,  which  had  long  slept  a  deep 
sleep,  has  been  awakened,  stirred  up,  and  put  into 
vigorous  action.  These  obsolete  tests  are  now,  it 
seems,  to  be  exacted  with  severity.  And  why? 
Simply  because  an  event  has  taken  place  which 
makes  them  ten  times  as  unjust  and  oppressive  as 
they  would  have  been  formerly.  They  were  not  re- 
quired while  the  Established  Church  was  the  Church 
of  the  majority.  They  arc  to  be  required  solely 
because  a  secession  has  taken  place  which  has  made 
the  Established  Church  the  Church  of  the  minority. 
While  they  could  have  done  little  mischief  they  were 
suffered  to  He  neglected.  They  are  now  to  be  used, 
because  a  time  has  come  at  which  they  cannot  be 
used  without  fatal  consequences. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  without  indigna- 
tion of  those  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  work  of 
persecution.  Yet  I  must  give  them  credit  for  courage. 
They  have  selected  as  their  object  of  attack  no  less  a 
man  than  Sir  David  Brewster,  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saint  Andrews.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
libel,  as  it  is  technically  called,  in  which  a  Presbytery 
of  the  Established  Church  demands  that  Sir  David, 
for  the  crime  of  adhering  to  that  ecclesiastical  polity 
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which  was  guaranteed  to  his  country  by  the  Act  of 
Union,  shall  be  "  removed  from  his  office,  and  visited   . 
with  such  other  censure  or  punishment  as  the  laws  of  j 
the  Church  enjoin,  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  safety  of  i 
the  Church,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  University,  and-  f 
to  deter  others  holding  the  same  important  ofllica  | 
from  committing  the  like  offence  in  all  time  coming;  | 
but  that  others  may  hear  and  fear  the  danger  and'J 
detriment  of  following  divisive  courses."     Yes;   forJ 
the  glory  of  God,  the  safety  of  the  Church,  and  thi^  I 
prosperity  of  the  University.     What  right,  Sir,  havg 
the  authors  of  such  an  instrument  as  this  to  raise 
their  voices  against  the  insolence  and  intolerance  of 
the  Vatican  ?     The  glory  of  God  !    As  to  that,  1  will 
only  say  that  this  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  glory  of  God  has  been  made  a  pretext  for  the 
injustice  of  man.     The  safety  of  the  Church  t     Sir.  if, 
which  God  forbid,  that  Church  is  really  possessed  by 
the  evil  spirit  which  actuates  this  Presbytery  ;  if  that 
Church,    having    recently    lost    hundreds    of    able 
ministers    and    hundreds   of   thousands   of   devout 
hearers,  shall,  instead  of  endeavouring,  by  meekness, 
and  by  redoubled  diligence,  to  regain  those  whom 
she  has  estranged,  give  them  new  provocation  ;  if  she 
shall  sharpen  against  them  an  old  law  the  edge  of 
which  has  long  rusted  olf,  and  which,  when  it  was 
first   made,  was  made  not  for  her  defence,  but  for 
theirs  ;  then    1    pronounce  the  days  of  that  Church 
numbered.     As  to  the  prosperity  of  the  University, 
is  there  a  corner  of  Europe  where  men  of  science  will 
not  laugh  when  they  hear  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
University  of  Saint  Andrews  is  to  be  promoted  by 
expelling  Sir  David  Brewster  on  account  of  a  theo- 
logical  squabble  ?      The   Professors   of    Edinburgh 
know  better  than  this  Presbytery  how  the  prosperity 
of  a  seat  of  learning  is  to  be  promoted.     There  the 
Academic  Senate  is  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of 
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the  bill.  And  indeed  it  is  quite  certain  that,  unlesa 
this  bill,  or  some  similar  bill,  be  passed,  a  new  college 
will  soon  be  founded  and  endowed  with  that  muni- 
ficence of  which  the  historj*  of  the  Free  Church 
I  furnishes  so   many  examples,      From    the  day   on 

which  such  an  university  arises,  the  old  universities 
must  decline.  Now,  they  are  practically  national, 
and  not  sectarian,  institutions.  And  yet,  even  now, 
the  emoluments  of  a  professorship  are  so  much 
smaller  than  those  which  ability  and  industry  can 
obtain  in  other  ways,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  eminent 
men  to  fill  the  chairs.  And  if  there  be  this  difficulty 
now,  when  students  of  all  religious  persuasions  attend 
the  lectures,  what  is  likely  to  happen  when  all  the 
members  of  the  Free  Church  go  elsewhere  for  instruc- 
I  tion  ?     If  there  be  this  difficulty  when  you  have  alt 

I  the  world  to  choose  professors  from,  what  is  likely  to 

happen  when  your  choice  is  narrowed  to  less  than 
one  half  of  Scotland?  As  the  professorships  become 
poorer,  the  professors  will  become  less  competent. 
As  the  professors  become  less  competent,  the  classes 
will  become  thinner.  As  the  classes  become  thinner, 
I  the   professorships  will   again  become  poorer.     The 

I  decline  will  become  rapid  and  headlong.     In  a  short 

I  time  the  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  emptj- rooms: 

[  the  grass  will  grow  in  the  courts  ;  and  men  not  fit  to 

be  village  dominies  will  occupy  the  chairs  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Dugald  Stewart,  of  Reid  and  Black,  of 
Playfairand  Jamieson. 

How    do    Her    Majesty's  Ministers    like    such    a 
I  prospect   as  this  ?     Already  they  have,  whether  by 

their  fault  or  their  misfortune  I  will  not  now  inquire, 
secured  for  themselves  an  unenviable  place  in  the 
history  of  Scotland.  Their  names  are  already  in- 
separably associated  with  the  disruption  of  her 
1  Church.  Are  those  names  to  be  as  inseparably  asso* 
eiated  with  the  ruin  of  her  Universities  ? 
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If  the  Government  were  consistent  in  error,  some 
respect  might  be  mingled  with  our  disapprobation. 
But  a  Government  which  is  guided  by  no  principle ; 
a  Government  which,  on  the  gravest  questions,  does 
not  know  its  own  mind  tMrenty-four  hours  together ; 
a  Government  which  is  against  tests  at  Cork,  and 
for  tests  at  Glasgow,  against  tests  at  Belfast,  and  for 
tests  at  Edinburgh,  against  tests  on  the  Monday,  for 
them  on  the  Wednesday,  against  them  again  on 
the  Thursday, — how  can  such  a  Government  com- 
mand esteem  or  confidence  ?  How  can  the  Ministers 
wonder  that  their  uncertain  and  capricious  liberality 
fails  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  Liberal  party  ? 
What  right  have  they  to  complain  if  they  lose  the 
confidence  of  half  the  nation  without  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  other  half  ? 

But  I  do  not  speak  to  the  Government  I  speak 
to  the  House.  I  appeal  to  those  who,  on  Monday 
last,  voted  with  the  Ministers  against  the  test  pro- 
posed by  the  honourable  Baronet  the  Member  for 
North  Devon.  I  know  what  is  due  to  party  ties. 
But  there  is  a  mire  so  black  and  so  deep  that  no 
leader  has  a  right  to  drag  his  followers  through  it  It 
is  dnly  forty-eight  hours  since  honourable  gentlemen 
were  brought  down  to  the  House  to  vote  against  re- 
quiring the  professors  in  the  Irish  Colleges  to  make  a 
declaration  of  belief  in  the  Gospel :  and  now  the  same 
gentlemen  are  expected  to  come  down  and  to  vote 
that  no  man  shall  be  a  professor  in  a  Scottish  College 
who  does  not  declare  himself  a  Calvinist  and  a 
Presbyterian.  Flagrant  as  is  the  injustice  with  which 
the  Ministers  have  on  this  occasion  treated  Scotland, 
the  injustice  with  which  they  have  treated  their  own 
supporters  is  more  flagrant  still.  I  call  on  all  who 
voted  with  the  Government  on  Monday  to  consider 
whether  they  can  consistently  and  honourably  vote 
with  the  Government  to-night :  I  call  on  all  members 
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of  the  Church  of  England  to  ponder  well  before  they 
make  it  penal  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and,  lastly,  I  call  on  every  man  of  every 
sect  and  party  who  loves  science  and  letters,  who  is 
solicitous  for  the  public  tranquillity,  who  respects  the 
public  faith,  to  stand  by  us  in  this  our  hard  struggle 
to  avert  the  ruin  which  threatens  the  Universities 
of  Scotland.  I  move  that  this  bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time. 
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A  SPEECH 

DBLIVB&BD  AT 

Edinburgh  on  ths  aND  of  December,  1845. 


The  foUowin^  Speech  was  delivered  at  a  public  meeting 
held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  second  of  December,  1845,  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  Her  Majesty  to  open  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  free  admission  of  com  and 
other  food. 

My  Lord  Provost  and  Gentlemen, 

You  will,  I  hope,  believe  that  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  received 
me.  I  only  beg  that  you  will  continue  to  extend 
your  indulgence  to  me,  if  it  should  happen  that  my 
voice  should  fail  me  in  the  attempt  to  address  you. 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  obey  your  summons, 
though  I  am  hardly  equal  to  the  exertion  of  public 
speaking,  and  though  I  am  so  situated  that  I  can 
pass  only  a  few  hours  among  you.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  that  this  was  not  an  ordinary  meeting  or  an 
ordinary  crisis.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  great  era 
had  arrived,  and  that,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  you  were 
entitled  to  know  the  opinions  and  intentions  of  one 
who  has  the  honour  of  being  your  representative. 

With  respect  to  the  past,  gentlemen,  I  have 
perhaps  a  little  to  explain,  but  certainly  nothing  to 
repent  or  to  retract.     My  opinions,  from  the  day  on 
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which  I  entered  public  life,  have  never  varied.  I 
have  always  considered  the  principle  of  protection  to 
agriculture  as  a  vicious  principle.  I  have  always 
thought  that  this  vicious  principle  took,  in  the  Act 
of  1815,  in  the  Act  of  1828,  and  in  the  Act  of  1842, 
a  singularly  vicious  form.  This  I  declared  twelve 
years  ago,  when  I  stood  for  Leeds :  this  1  declared 
in  May,  1839,  when  I  first  presented  myself  before 
you  ;  and  when,  a  few  months  later.  Lord  Melbourne 
invited  me  to  become  a  member  of  his  Government, 
I  distinctly  told  him  that,  in  office  or  out  of  office,  I 
must  vote  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 

But  in  the  year  1841  avery  peculiar  crisis  arrived. 
There  was  reason  to  hope  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  effect  a  compromise,  which  would  not  indeed 
wholly  remove  the  evils  inseparable  from  a  system  of 
Drotection,  but  which  would  greatly  mitigate  them. 
There  were  some  circumstances  in  the  financial 
situation  of  the  country  which  led  those  who  were 
then  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  to  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  sliding  scale,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  a  moderate  fi.xed  duty.  We  pro- 
posed a  duty  of  eight  shillings  a  quarter  on  wheat 
The  Parliament  refused  even  to  consider  our  plan. 
Her  Majesty  appealed  to  the  people.  I  presented 
myself  before  you  ;  and  you  will  bear  me  witness 
that  I  disguised  nothing,  I  said,  "  I  am  for  a  per- 
fectly free  trade  in  corn  ;  but  I  think  that,  situated  as 
we  are,  we  should  do  well  to  consent  to  a  compromise. 
If  you  return  me  to  Parliament,  1  shall  vote  for  the 
eight  shilling  duty.  It  is  for  you  to  determine 
whether,  on  those  terms,  you  will  return  me  or  not," 
You  agreed  with  me.  You  sent  me  back  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  I  was  to  vote  for  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Government  of  which  I  was  a  member.  As  soon  as 
the  new  Parliament  met,  a  change  of  administration 
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took  place.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  support,  when  out  of  place,  that  proposition 
to  which  I  had  been  a  party  when  I  was  in  place.  I 
therefore  did  not  think  myself  justified  in  voting  for 
a  perfectly  free  trade,  till  Parliament  had  decided 
against  our  fixed  duty,  and  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  new  sliding  scale.  As  soon  as  that  decision 
had  been  pronounced,  I  conceived  that  I  was  no 
longer  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  compromise  which 
I  had,  with  many  misgivings,  consented  to  offer  to 
the  agriculturists,  and  which  the  agriculturists  had 
refused  to  accept  I  have  ever  since  voted  in  favour 
of  every  motion  which  has  been  made  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  duties  on  com. 

There  has  been,  it  is  true,  some  difference  of 
opinion  between  me  and  some  of  you.  We  belonged 
to  the  same  camp :  but  we  did  not  quite  agree  as  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war.  I  saw  the  immense 
strength  of  the  interests  which  were  arrayed  against 
us.  I  saw  that  the  com  monopoly  would  last  for 
ever  if  those  who  defended  it  were  united,  while 
those  who  assailed  it  were  divided.  I  saw  that  many 
men  of  distinguished  abilities  and  patriotism,  such 
men  as  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Howick,  Lord 
Morpeth,  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  all  hope  that 
the  question  might  be  settled  by  a  compromise  such 
as  had  been  proposed  in  1841.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  help  of  such  men  was  indispensable  to  us, 
and  that,  if  we  drove  from  us  such  valuable  allies,  we 
should  be  unable  to  contend  against  the  common 
enemy.  Some  of  you  thought  that  I  was  timorous, 
and  others  that  I  was  misled  by  party  spirit  or  by 
personal  friendship.  I  still  think  that  I  judged  rightly. 
But  I  will  not  now  argue  the  question.  It  has  been 
set  at  rest  for  ever,  and  in  the  best  possible  way.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  consider  what  relations  we 
ought   to  maintain  with  the  party  which  is  for  a 
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moderate  fixed  duty.  That  party  has  disappeared. 
Time,  and  reflection,  and  discussion,  have  produced 
their  natural  effect  on  minds  eminently  intelligent 
and  candid.  No  intermediate  shades  of  opinion  are 
row  left.  There  is  no  twilight  The  light  has  been 
divided  from  the  darkness.  Two  parties  are  ranged 
in  battle  array  against  each  other.  There  is  tlie 
standard  of  monopoly.  Here  is  the  standard  of  free 
trade ;  and  by  the  standard  of  free  trade  I  pledge 
myself  to  stand  firmly. 

Gentlemen,  a  resolution  has  been  put  into  my 
hands  which  I  shall  move  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
That  resolution  sets  forth  in  emphatic  language  a 
truth  of  the  highest  importance,  namely,  that  the 
present  com  laws  press  with  especial  severity  on  the 
poor.  There  was  a  time,  gentlemen,  when  politicians 
were  not  ashamed  to  defend  the  corn  laws  merely  as 
contrivances  for  putting  the  money  of  the  many  into 
the  pockets  of  the  few.  We  must, — so  these  men 
reasoned, — have  a  powerful  and  opulent  class  of 
grandees:  that  we  may  have  such  grandees,  the  rent 
of  land  must  be  kept  up  :  and  that  the  rent  of  land 
may  be  kept  up,  the  price  of  bread  must  be  kept  up. 
There  may  still  be  people  who  think  thus:  but  they 
wisely  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves.  Nobody 
now  ventures  to  say  in  public  that  ten  thousand 
families  ought  to  be  put  on  short  allowance  of  food  in 
order  that  one  man  may  have  a  fine  stud  and  a  fine 
picture  gallery.  Our  monopolists  have  changed  their 
ground.  They  have  abandoned  their  old  argument 
for  a  new  argument  much  less  invidious,  but,  I  think, 
rather  more  absurd.  They  have  turned  philanthro- 
pists. Their  hearts  bleed  for  the  misery  of  the  poor 
labouring  man.  They  constantly  tell  us  that  the  cry 
against  the  com  laws  has  been  raised  by  capitalists  ; 
that  the  capitalist  wishes  to  enrich  himself  at  the 
expense  both  of  the  landed  gentry  and  of  the  working 
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people ;  that  every  reduction  of  die  price  of  food 
must  be.  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of 
labour ;  and  that,  if  bread  should  cost  only  half  what 
it  now  costs,  the  peasant  and  the  artisan  would  be 
sunk  in  wretchedness  and  degradation,  and  the  only 
gainers  would  be  the  millowners  and  the  money- 
changers.  It  is  not  only  by  landowners,  it  is  not  only 
by  Tories,  that  this  nonsense  has  been  talked.  We 
have  heard  it  from  men  of  a  very  different  class,  from 
demagogues  who  wish  to  keep  up  the  com  laws, 
merely  in  order  that  the  com  laws  may  make  the 
people  miserable,  and  that  misery  may  make  the 
people  turbulent  You  know  how  assiduously  those 
enemies  of  all  order  and  all  property  have  laboured 
to  deceive  the  working  man  into  a  belief  that  cheap 
bread  would  be  a  curse  to  him.  Nor  have  they  always 
laboured  in  vain.  You  remember  that  once,  even  in 
this  great  and  enlightened  city,  a  public  meeting 
called  to  consider  the  com  laws  was  disturbed  by  a 
deluded  populace.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  whenever 
I  hear  bigots  who  are  opposed  to  all  reform,  and 
anarchists  who  are  bent  on  universal  destruction,  join 
in  the  same  cry,  I  feel  certain  that  it  is  an  absurd  and 
mischievous  cry ;  and  surely  never  was  there  a  cry  so 
absurd  and  mischievous  as  this  cry  against  cheap 
loaves.  It  seems  strange  that  Conservatives,  people 
who  profess  to  hold  new  theories  in  abhorrence, 
people  who  are  always  talking  about  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  should  insist  on  our  receiving  as  an 
undoubted  truth  a  strange  paradox  never  heard  of 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  the  nineteenth 
century.  Begin  with  the  most  ancient  book  extant, 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  come  down  to  the  parlia- 
mentary  debates  of  1815  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  you  will  find  that,  on  this  point,  the  party  which 
affects  profound  reverence  for  antiquity  and  pre- 
scription  has  against  it    the    unanimous    voice   of 
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thirty-three  centuries.  If  there  be  anything  in  which 
all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  have 
^rced,  it  has  been  this,  that  the  deamess  of  food  is  a 
great  evil  to  the  poor.  Surely,  the  arguments  which 
are  to  counterbalance  such  a  mass  of  authority  ought 
to  be  weighty.  What  then  are  those  ailments  ?  I 
know  of  only  one.  If  any  gentleman  is  acquainted 
with  any  other,  I  wish  that  he  would  communicate  it 
to  us ;  and  I  will  engage  that  he  shall  have  a  fair  and 
full  hearing.  The  only  argument  that  I  know  of  is 
this,  that  there  are  some  countries  in  the  world  where 
food  is  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  where  the 
people  are  more  miserable  than  in  England.  Bengal 
has  been  mentioned.  But  Poland  is  the  favourite 
case.  Whenever  we  ask  whj  there  should  not  be  a 
free  trade  in  com  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Thames,  the  answer  is,  "Do  you  wish  our  labourers 
to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  peasants  of  the 
Vistula?"  Was  such  reasoning  ever  heard  before? 
See  how  readily  it  may  be  turned  against  those  who 
use  it  Com  is  cheaper  at  Cincinnati  than  here  ;  but 
the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  much  higher  at  Cincin- 
nati than  here  :  therefore,  the  lower  the  price  of  food, 
the  higher  the  wages  will  be.  This  reasoning  is  just 
as  good  as  the  reasoning  of  our  adversaries :  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  not  one  single  cause 
that  makes  nations  either  prosperous  or  miserable. 
No  friend  of  free  trade  is  such  an  idiot  as  to  say  that 
free  trade  is  the  only  valuable  thing  in  the  world  j 
that  religion,  government,  police,  education,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  public  expenditure,  foreign 
relations,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  well- 
being  of  nations ;  that  people  sunk  in  superstition, 
slavery,  barbarism,  must  be  happy  if  they  have  only 
cheap  food.  These  gentlemen  take  the  most  unfor- 
tunate country  in  the  world,  a  country  which,  while 
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it  had  an  independent  government^  had  the  very 
worst  of  independent  governments ;  the  sovereign  a 
mere  phantom ;  the  nobles  defying  him  and  quarrelling 
with  each  other ;  the  g^reat  body  of  the  population  in 
a  state  of  servitude ;  no  middle  class ;  no  manufac- 
tures ;  scarcely  any  trade,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  Jew 
pedlars.  Such  was  Poland  while  it  was  a  separate 
kingdom.  But  foreign  invaders  came  down  upon  it 
It  was  conquered :  it  was  reconquered  :  it  was  parti- 
tioned :  it  was  repartitioned :  it  is  now  under  a 
government  of  which  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  speak. 
This  is  the  country  to  which  these  gentlemen  go  to 
study  the  effect  of  low  prices.  When  they  wish  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  high  prices,  they  take  our  own 
country;  a  country  which  has  been  during  many 
generations  the  best  governed  in  Europe ;  a  country 
where  personal  slavery  has  been  unknown  during 
ages ;  a  country  which  enjoys  the  blessings  of  a  pure 
religion,  of  freedom,  of  order ;  a  country  long  secured 
by  the  sea  against  invasion  ;  a  country  in  which  the 
oldest  man  living  has  never  seen  a  foreign  flag  ex- 
cept as  a  trophy.  Between  these  two  countries  our 
political  philosophers  institute  a  comparison.  They 
find  the  Briton  better  off  than  the  Pole ;  and  they 
immediately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Briton 
is  so  well  off  because  his  bread  is  dear,  and  the  Pole 
so  ill  off  because  his  bread  is  cheap.  Why,  is  there  a 
single  good  which  in  this  way  I  could  not  prove  to  be 
an  evil,  or  a  single  evil  which  I  could  not  prove  to  be 
a  good  ?  Take  lameness.  I  will  prove  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  to  be  lame :  for  I  can  show 
you  men  who  are  lame,  and  yet  much  happier  than 
many  men  who  have  the  full  use  of  their  legs.  I  will 
prove  health  to  be  a  calamity.  For  I  can  easily  find 
you  people  in  excellent  health  whose  fortunes  have 
been  wrecked,  whose  character  has  been  blasted,  and 
who  are  more  wretched  than  many  invalids.     But  is 
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chat  the  way  in  which  any  man  of 
reasons  ?  No  ;  the  question  is :  Would  not  the  lame 
man  be  happier  if  you  restored  to  him  the  use  of  his 
limbs  ?  Would  not  the  healthy  man  be  more  wretched 
if  he  had  gout  and  rheumatism  in  addition  to  all  his 
other  calamities?  Would  not  the  Englishman  be 
better  off  if  food  were  as  cheap  here  as  in  Poland  ? 
Would  not  the  Pole  be  more  miserable  if  food  were 
as  dear  in  Poland  as  here  ?  More  miserable  indeed  he 
would  not  long  be  ;  for  he  would  be  dead  in  a  month. 
It  is  evident  that  the  true  way  of  determining  the 
question  which  we  are  considering,  is  to  compare  the 
state  of  a  society  when  food  is  cheap  with  the  state  of 
that  same  society  when  food  is  dear  ;  and  this  is  a 
comparison  which  we  can  very  easily  make.  We 
have  only  to  recall  to  our  memory  what  we  have 
ourselves  seen  within  the  last  ten  years.  Take  the 
year  1835.  Food  was  cheap  then  ;  and  the  capitalist 
prospered  greatly.  But  was  the  labouring  man 
miserable  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious  that 
work  was  plentiful,  that  wages  were  high,  that  the 
common  people  were  thriving  and  contented.  Then 
came  a  change  like  that  in  Pharaoh's  dream.  The 
thin  ears  had  blighted  the  full  ears  ;  the  lean  kine 
had  devoured  the  fat  kine  :  the  days  of  plenty  were 
over  ;  and  the  days  of  dearth  had  arrived.  In  1S41 
the  capitalist  was  doubtless  distressed.  But  will 
anybody  tell  me  that  the  capitalist  was  the  only 
sufferer,  or  the  chief  sufferer?  Have  we  forgotten 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  working  people  in  that 
unhappy  year  ?  So  visible  was  the  misery  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  that  a  mar  of  sensibility  could 
hardly  bear  to  pass  through  them.  Everywhere  he 
found  filth  and  nakedness,  and  plaintive  voices,  and 
wasted  forms,  and  haggard  faces.  Politicians  who 
had  never  been  thought  alarmists  began  to  tremble 
for  the  very  foundations  of  society.     Hirst  the  mills 
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were  put  on  short  time.  Then  they  ceased  to  work 
at  all.  Then  went  to  pledge  the  scanty  property  of 
the  artisan ;  first  his  little  luxuries,  then  his  comforts, 
then  his  necessaries.  The  hovels  were  stripped  till 
they  were  as  bare  as  the  wigwam  of  a  Dogribbed 
Indian.  Alone,  amidst  the  general  misezy,  the  shop 
with  the  three  golden  balls  prospered,  and  was 
crammed  from  cellar  to  garret  with  the  clocks  and 
the  tables,  and  the  kettles,  and  the  blankets,  and  the 
bibles  of  the  poor.  I  remember  well  the  effect  which 
was  produced  in  London  by  the  unwonted  sight  of 
the  huge  pieces  of  cannon  which  were  going  north-* 
ward  to  overawe  the  starving  population  of  Lancashire. 
Those  evil  days  passed  away.  Since  that  time  we 
have  again  had  cheap  bread.  The  capitalist  has  been 
a  gainer.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  be  a  gainer.  But 
has  he  been  the  only  gainer?  Will  those  who  are 
always  telling  us  that  the  Polish  labourer  is  worse  off 
than  the  English  labourer  venture  to  tell  us  that  the 
English  labourer  was  worse  off  in  1844  than  in  1841  ? 
Have  we  not  everywhere  seen  the  goods  of  the  poor 
coming  back  from  the  magazine  of  the  pawnbroker  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  in  the  house  of  the  working  man, 
in  his  clothing,  in  his  very  looks  as  he  passed  us  in 
the  streets,  that  he  was  a  happier  being  ?  As  to  his 
pleasures,  and  especially  as  to  the  most  innocent,  the 
most  salutar)',  of  his  pleasures,  ask  your  own  most 
intelligent  and  useful  fellow  citizen  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers  what  sale  popular  books  had  in  the  year 
1 84 1,  and  what  sale  they  had  last  year.  I  am  assured 
that,  in  one  week  of  1845,  the  sums  paid  in  wages 
within  twenty  miles  of  Manchester  exceeded  by  a 
million  and  a  half  the  sums  paid  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1841. 

Gentlemen,  both  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer 
have  been  gainers,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  gainers, 
by  the  diminution  in  the  price  of  bread     But  there 
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is  a  third  party,  which  ought  not  to  have  gaine<l  by 
that  diminution,  and  yet  has  gained  very  greatly  by 
it;  and  that  party  is  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment. It  is  for  the  interest  of  rulers  tliat  those  whom 
they  rule  should  be  prosperous.  But  the  prosperity 
which  we  have  lately  enjoj-ed  was  a  prosperity  for 
which  we  were  not  indebted  to  our  rulers.  It  came 
in  spite  of  them.  It  was  produced  by  the  cheapness 
of  that  which  they  had  laboured  to  render  dear. 
Under  pretence  of  making  us  independent  of  foreign 
supply,  they  have  established  a  system  which  makes 
us  dependent  in  the  worst  possible  way.  As  my 
valued  friend,  the  Lord  Provost,^  has  Justly  said. 
there  is  a  mutual  dependence  among  nations  of  which 
we  cannot  get  rid.  That  Providence  has  assigned 
different  productions  to  different  climates  is  a  truth 
with  which  ever>-body  is  familiar.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Even  in  the  same  climate  different  productions 
belong  to  different  stages  of  civilisation.  As  one 
latitude  is  favourable  to  the  vine  and  another  to  the 
sugar  cane,  so  there  is,  in  the  same  latitude,  a  state  of 
society  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  industry  of 
men  should  be  almost  entirely  directed  towards  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  another  state  of  society 
in  which  it  is  desirable  that  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation should  be  employed  in  manufactures.  No 
<Jependence  can  be  conceived  more  natural,  more 
salutary,  more  free  from  every  thing  like  degradation 
than  the  mutual  dependence  which  exists  between  a 
nation  which  has  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  land, 
and  a  nation  which  has  a  boundless  command  of 
machinery;  between  a  nation  whose  business  is  to 
turn  deserts  into  cornfields,  and  a  nation  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  increase  tenfold  by  ingenious  processes  the 
value  of  the  fleece  and  of  the  rude  iron  ore.  Even  if 
that  dependence  were  less  beneficial  than  it  is,  we 
'  Mf.  Adam  BUck- 
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must  submit  to  It ;  for  it  is  inevitable  Make  Whal 
laws  we  will,  we  must  be  dependent  on  other  coun- 
tries for  a  large  part  of  our  food.  That  point  was 
decided  when  England  ceased  to  be  an  exporting 
country.  For,  gentlemen,  it  is  demonstrate  that 
none  but  a  country  which  ordinarily  exports  food 
can  be  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  If  a  manu- 
facturer determines  to  produce  ten  thousand  pair 
of  stockings,  he  will  proiduce  the  ten  thousand,  and 
neither  more  nor  less.  But  an  agriculturist  cannot 
determine  that  he  will  produce  ten  thousand  quarters 
of  com,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  That  he  may  be 
sure  of  having  ten  thousand  quarters  in  a  bad  year, 
he  must  sow  such  a  quantity  of  land  that  he  will  hav6 
much  more  than  ten  thousand  in  a  good  year.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  our  island  does  not  in  ordinary  years 
produce  many  more  quarters  than  we  want,  it  will  in 
bad  years  produce  fewer  quarters  than  we  want  And 
it  is  equally  evident  that  our  cultivators  will  not 
produce  more  quarters  of  com  than  we  want,  unless 
they  can  export  the  surplus  at  a  profit  Nobody  ven- 
tures to  tell  us  that  Great  Britain  can  be  ordinarily 
an  exporting  country.  It  follows  that  we  must  be 
dependent ;  and  the  only  question  is,  Which  is  the 
best  mode  of  dependence  ?  That  question  it  is  not 
difficult  to  answer.  Go  to  Lancashire ;  see  that  mul- 
titude of  cities,  some  of  them  equal  in  size  to  the 
capitals  of  large  kingdoms.  Look  at  the  warehouses, 
the  machinery,  the  canals,  the  railways,  the  docks. 
See  the  stir  of  that  hive  of  human  beings  busily 
employed  in  making,  packing,  conveying  stuffs  which 
are  to  be  worn  in  Canada  and  Caffraria,  in  Chili  and 
Java.  You  naturally  ask.  How  is  this  immense  popu- 
lation, collected  on  an  area  which  will  not  yield  food 
for  one  tenth  part  of  them,  to  be  nourished  ?  But 
change  the  scene.  Go  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  there 
you   will  see  another  species  of  industry,  equally 
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extensive  and  equally  flourishing.  You  will  see  the 
wilderness  receding  fast  before  the  advancing  tide  of 
life  and  civilisation,  vast  harvests  waving  round  the 
black  stumps  of  what  a  few  months  ago  was  a  path- 
less forest,  and  cottages,  barns,  mills,  rising  amidst 
the  haunts  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear.  Here  is  more 
than  enough  corn  to  feed  the  artisans  of  our  thickly 
peopled  island ;  and  most  gladly  would  the  grower 
of  that  corn  exchange  it  for  a  Sheffield  knife,  a 
Birmingham  spoon,  a  warm  coat  of  Leeds  woollen 
cloth,  a  light  dress  of  Manchester  cotton.  But  this 
exchange  our  rulers  prohibit  They  say  to  our  manu- 
facturing population,  "You  would  willingly  weave 
clothes  for  the  people  of  America,  and  they  would 
gladly  sow  wheat  for  you  ;  but  we  prohibit  this  inter- 
course. We  condemn  both  your  looms  and  their 
[doughs  to  inaction.  We  will  compel  you  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  a  stinted  meal.  We  will  compel  those 
who  would  gladly  be  your  purveyors  and  your  cus- 
tomers to  be  your  rivals.  We  will  compel  them  to 
turn  manufacturers  in  self  defence  ;  and  when,  in  close 
imitation  of  us,  they  impose  high  duties  on  British 
goods  for  the  protection  of  their  own  produce,  vie 
will,  in  our  speeches  and  despatches,  express  wonder 
and  pity  at  their  strange  ignorance  of  political 
economy," 

Such  has  been  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Mhiisters ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  fairly  brought  to 
the  trial.  Good  harvests  have  prevented  bad  laws 
from  producing  their  full  effect  The  Government 
has  had  a  run  of  luck ;  and  vulgar  observers  have 
mistaken  luck  for  wisdom.  But  such  runs  of  luck  do 
not  last  for  ever.  Providence  will  not  always  send 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine  just  at  such  a  time  and  in 
such  a  quantity  as  to  save  the  reputation  of  short- 
S^hted  statesmen.  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
t  believe  that  evil  days  are  approaching.     On  such  a 
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subject  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  avoid  exaggeration ; 
and  I  shall  do  so.  I. observe  that  the  writers, — 
wretched  writers  they  are, — ^who  defend  the  present 
Administration,  assert  that  there  is  no  probability  of 
a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
that  the  Whigs  and  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  are 
busily  engaged  in  circulating  false  reports  for  the  vile 
purpose  of  raising  a  panic  Now,  gentlemen,  it  shall 
not  be  in  the  power  of  anybody  to  throw  any  such 
imputation  on  me  ;  for  I  shall  describe  our  prospects 
in  the  words  of  the  Ministers  themselves.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  letter  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle, 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  asks  for  information  touching 
the  potato  crop  in  that  country.  His  words  are  these. 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  seeking  to  learn  the 
opinidn  of  judges  and  well  informed  persons  in  every 
part  of  Ireland  r^;arding  the  probability  of  the  supply 
being  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  people  during 
the  ensuing  winter  and  spring,  provided  care  be  taken 
in  preserving  the  stock,  and  economy  used  in  its  con« 
sumption."  Here,  you  will  observe,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  a  year's 
consumption:  it  is  taken  for  granted  that,  without 
care  and  economy,  the  supply  will  not  last  to  the  end 
of  the  spring;  and  a  doubt  is  expressed  whether, 
with  care  and  economy,  the  supply  will  last  even 
through  the  winter.  In  this  letter  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  tell  us  that  famine  is  close  at  hand ;  and 
yet,  when  this  letter  was  writteUj  the  duty  on  foreign 
com  was  seventeen  shillings  a  quarter.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  say  more  about  the  merits  of  the  sliding 
scale?  We  were  assured  that  this  wonderful  piece 
of  machinery  would  secure  us  against  all  danger  of 
scarcity.  But  unhappily  we  find  that  there  is  a 
hitch ;  the  sliding  scale  will  not  slide :  the  Ministers 
are  crying  "Famine,"  while  the  index  which  they 
themselves  devised  is  still  pointing  to  ".  Plenty," 
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And  thus.  Sir,  I  come  back  to  the  resolution 
which  I  hold  In  my  hand.  A  dear  year  is  before  us. 
The  price  of  meal  is  already,  I  believe,  half  as  much 
again  as  it  was  a  few  months  ago.  Again,  unhappily, 
we  are  able  to  bring  to  the  test  of  facts  the  doctrine, 
that  the  deamess  of  food  benefits  the  labourer  and 
injures  only  the  capitalist  The  price  of  food  is 
rising.  Are  wages  rising?  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  falling.  In  numerous  districts  the  symptoms  of 
distress  are  already  perceptible.  The  manufacturers 
are  already  beginning  to  work  short  time.  Warned 
by  repeated  experience,  they  know  well  what  is 
coming,  and  expect  that  1846  will  be  a  second  1841. 

If  these  things  do  not  teach  us  wisdom,  we  are 
past  all  teaching.  Twice  in  ten  years  we  have  seen 
the  price  of  corn  go  up ;  and,  as  it  went  up,  the  wages 
of  the  labouring  classes  went  down.  Twice  in  the 
same  period  we  have  seen  the  price  of  com  go  down  ; 
and,  as  it  went  down,  the  wages  of  the  labouring 
classes  went  up.  Surely  such  experiments  as  these 
would  in  any  science  be  considered  as  decisive. 

The  prospect,  gentlemen,  is,  doubtless,  gloomy. 
Yet  it  has  its  bright  part.  I  have  already  congratu- 
lated you  on  the  important  fact  that  Lord  Juhn 
Russell,  and  those  who  have  hitlierto  acted  on  this 
subject  in  concert  with  him,  have  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  a  fixed  duty.  I  have  to  congratulate  you  on 
another  fact  not  less  important  I  am  assured  that 
the  working  people  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
have  at  last  come  to  understand  this  question.  The 
sharp  discipline  which  they  have  undergone  has 
produced  this  good  effect,  that  they  will  never  again 
listen  to  any  orator  who  shall  have  the  effrontery  to 
tell  them  that  their  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the  price 
of  the  loaf.  Thus  we  shall  go  into  the  contest  under 
such  leading  and  with  such  a  following  as  we  never 
had  before.     The  best  part  of  the  aristocracy  will  be 
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at  our  head  Millions  of  labouring  men,  who  had 
been  separated  from  us  by  the  arts  of  impostors,  will 
be  in  our  rear.  So  led  and  so  followed,  we  may,  I 
think,  look  forward  to  victory,  if  not  in  this,  yet  in 
the  next  Parliament  But,  whether  our  triumph  be 
near  or  remote,  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  fail,  as 
regards  this  question,  to  prove  myself  your  true 
representative.  I  will  now,  my  Lord,  put  into  your 
hands  this  resolution,  ''That  the  present  com  law 
presses  with  especial  severity  on  the  poorer  cla^sses." 
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A  SPEECH 

DBUVBRID  IN 

Thb  Housb  or  Commons  on  thb  ssnd  or  May,  1846. 


On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1846,  Mr.  Fielden,  Member 
for  Oldham,  moved  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  limiting 
the  labour  of  yomig  persons  in  factories  to  ten  hours  a 
day.  The  debate  was  adjourned,  and  was  repeatedly 
resumed  at  long  intervals.  At  length  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  Mav  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  203  votes  to  193. 
On  that  day  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

It  is  impossible,  Sir,  that  I  can  reniaJn  silent  after 
the  appeail  which  has  been  made  to  me  in  so  pointed 
a  manner  by  my  honourable  friend  the  Member  for 
Sheffield.'  And  even  if  that  appeal  had  not  been 
made  to  me,  I  should  have  been  very  desirous  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  I 
shall  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill 

It  is,  I  hope,  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  my 
honourable  friend  that  I  utterly  disapprove  of  those 
aspersions  which  have,  both  in  this  House  and  out 
of  it,  been  thrown  on  the  owners  of  factories.  For 
that  valuable  class  of  men  I  have  no  feeling  but  re- 
spect and  goodwill.  I  am  convinced  that  with  their 
interests  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and 
especially  of  the  labouring  classes,  are  inseparably 
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bound  up.  I  can  also  with  perfect  sincerity  declare 
that  the  vote  which  I  shall  give  to-night  will  not  be 
a  factious  vote.  In  no  circumstances  indeed  should 
I  think  that  the  laws  of  political  hostility  warranted 
me  in  treating  this  question  as  a  party  question. 
But  at  the  present  moment  I  would  much  rather 
strengthen  than  weaken  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  It  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  me  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  opposing  them.  I  assure  them, 
I  assure  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  with 
whom  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ,  and  especially 
my  honourable  friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield,  who 
spoke,  I  must  say,  in  rather  too  plaintive  a  tone,  that 
I  have  no  desir^o  obtain  credit  for  humanity  at 
their  expens^>^  fully  believe  that  their  feeling 
towards  the^^bouring  people  is  quite  as  kind  as 
mine.  There  is  no  difference  between  us  as  to  ends : 
there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  means : 
and  we  surely  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  points 
on  which  we  differ  without  one  angry  emotion  or  one 
acrimonious  word. 

The  details  of  the  bill,  Sir,  will  be  more  conveni- 
ently and  more  regularly  discussed  when  we  consider 
it  in  Committee.  Our  business  at  present  is  with  the 
principle  L.  and  the  principle,  we  are  told  by  many 
[emen  of  great  authority,  is  unsound.  In  their 
opinion,  neither  this  bill,  nor  any  other  bill  pfegulating 
the  hours  of  labour,  can  be  defended,  ^/i  his,  they 
say,  is  one  of  those  matters  about  whith  we  ought 
not  to  legislate  afc^I :  one  of  those  matters  which 
settle  memsel'vestar  better  than  any  government  can 
settle  them.  Now  it  is  most  important  that  this 
point  should  be  fully  cleared  up.  We  certainly  ought 
not  to  usurp  functions  which  do  not  properly  belong 
to  us  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not  to 
abdicate  functions  which  do  properly  belong  to  us. 
I  hardly  know  which  is  the  greater  pest  to  society,  a 
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paternal  government,  that  is  to  say  a  prymg,  mcddle- 


government,  wBlcK  intrudes  itself  into  every 
part  of  human  life,  and  which  thinks  that  it  can  do 
everything  for  everybody  better  tlian  anybody  can  do 
anything  for  himself/ or  a  carelessjjoiin^ing  govern- 
ment, which  suffers  grievances,  such  as  it  cotrtU  at 
once  remove,  to  grow  and  multiply,  and  which  to  all 
complaint  and  remonstrance  has  only  one  answer: 
"  We  must  let  things  alone  :  we  must  let  things  take\ 
their  course:  we  must  let  things  find  their  level"  \ 
There  is  no  more  important  problem  in  politics  than  / 
to  ascertain  the  just  mean  Between  these  two  most 
pernicious  extrem^T^OThSw  co iret? ly '  'UlW II ne "Wl i Ml  "  " 
diviJtJ  theot  enseg'^n  whrcTT  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  interfere  from  those  cases  in  which  it  is  ^e 
duty  of  the  State  to  abstain  from  interference,-"  In 
old  times  the  besetting  sin  of  rulers  was  undog6tedly 
an  inordinate  disposition  to  meddle.  The  lawgiver 
was  always  telling  people  how  to  keep  their  shops, 
how  to  till  their  fields,  how  to  educate  their  children, 
how  many  dishes  to  have  on  their  tables,  how  much  a 
yard  to  give  for  the  cloth  which  made  their  coats. 
He  was  always  trying  to  remedy  some  evil  which  did 
not  properly  fall  within  his  province ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  he  increased  the  evils  which  he 
attempted  to  remed)-.  He  was  so  much  shocked  by 
the  distress  inseparable  from  scarcity  that  he  made 
statutes  against  forestalling  and  regrating,  and  so 
turned  the  scarcity  into  a  famine.  He  was  so  much 
shocked  by  the  cunning  and  hardhearted  ness  of 
moneylenders  that  he  made  laws  against  usury  ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  borrower,  who,  if  he 
had  been  left  unprotected,  would  have  got  money  at 
ten  per  cent,  could  hardly,  when  protected,  get  it  at 
fifteen  per  cent  Some  eminent  political  philosopJiers 
of  the  last  century  exp^ed  with  grggt  nl''''';'  the 
folly  of  such  icgislatJOTi^nCBy  doing  so,  rendered  a 
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gre^it  service  to  mankind.  ^  There  has  been  a  feactIon» 
a  reaction  which  has  doubtless  produced  much  good, 
.but  which,  like  most  reactions,  has  not  been  without 
evils  and  dangers.  Our  statesmen  cannot  now  be 
accused  of  being  busybodies.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
there  is,  even  in  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  upright 
among  them,  a  tendency  to  the  opposite  fault  I  will 
give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean,  fifteen  years  ago 
it  became  evident  that  railroads  would  soon,  m 

old  highways.  The  tracing  of  the  new  routes  whidi 
were  to  join  all  the  chief  cities,  ports,  and  naval 
arsenals  of  the  island  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
national  importance.  But,  unfortunately,  those  who 
should  have  acted  for  the  nation  refused  to  imerfere. 
Consequently,  numeiWS  ^lieshon^  wlucli  iWRlS  icttHy^ 
public,  questions  which  concerned  the  public  conve^ 
nience,  the  public  prosperity!  thcjfttblip  security,_were 
treated  as  private  quesd6fti_''jW  wbole  society 
was  interested^inliavrhg  a  good  system  of  internal 
ommunication  seemed  to  be  foi^otten.  The  specu- 
lator who  wanted  a  large  dividend  on  his  shares,  die 
landowner  who  wanted  a  lai^  price  for  his  acres, 
obtained  a  full  hearing.  But  nobody  applied  to  be 
heard  on  behalf  of  the  community.  The  effects  of 
that  great  error  we  feel,  and  we  shall  not  soon  cease 
to  feel.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  we  are  in 
danger  of  committing  to-night  an  error  of  the  same 
kind.  The  honourable  Member  for  Montrose  ^  and  my 
honourable  friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  think  that 
the  question  before  us  is  merely  a  question  between 
the  old  and  the  new  thffftrips  of  commfrrp.  /  Thry 
cannot  understand  how  any  friend  of  free  tralde  can 
wish  the  Legislature  to  interfere  between  the  capitalist 
and  the  labourer.  They  say,  "  You  do  not  make  a 
law  to  settle  the  price  of  gloves,  or  the  texture  of 
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gloves,  or  the  length  of  credit  which  the  glover  shall 
give.  You  leave  it  to  him  to  determine  whether  he 
will  chat^e  high  or  low  prices,  whether  he  will  use 
strong  or  flimsy  materials,  whether  he  will  trust  or 
insist  on  ready  money.  You  acknowledge  that  these 
are  matters  which  he  ought  to  be  left  to  settle  with 
his  customers,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  interfere.  It 
is  possible  that  he  may  manage  his  shop  ill.  But  it 
is  certain  that  we  shall  manage  it  ill.  On  the  same 
grounds  on  which  you  leave  the  seller  of  gloves  and 
the  buyer  of  gloves  to  make  their  own  contract,  you 
ought  to  leave  the  seller  of  labour  andjhe  buyer  of 
labour  to  make  their  own-Contract"  ~"'  ~ 

I  Rave  a  great  respect.  Sir,  for  those  who  reason 
thus :  but  1  cannot  see  this  matter  in  the  light  in 
which  it  appears  to  them  ;  and,  though  I  may  distrust 
my  own  judgment,  [  must  be  guided  by  it.  I  am,  I 
believe,  as  strongly  attached  as  any  member  of  this 
House  to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  rightly  under- 
stood. Trade,  considered  merely  as  trade,  considered 
merely  with  reference  to  the  pecuniary  intetest  of  the 
contracting  parties,  can  hardly  be  too  free/ But  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  trade  which  cannot  h^  considered 
merely  as  trade",  and"  which  afTeSts  higher  than 
pecuniary  interests.  And  to  say  that  Government 
never  ought  to  regulate  such  trade  is  a  monstrous 
proposition,  a  proposition  at  which  Adam  Smith 
would  have  stood  aghast  We  impose  some  restric- 
tions on  trade  (or"  purposes  of  police.  Thus,  we  do 
not  suffer  everybody  who  has  a  cab  and  a  horse  to 
ply  for  passengers  in  the  streets  of  London.  We  do 
not  leave  the  fare  to  be  determined  by  the  supply  and 
the  demand.  We  do  not  permit  a  driver  to  extort  a 
guinea  for  going  half  a  mile  on  a  rainy  day  when 
there  is  no  other  vehicle  on  the  stand.  We  impose 
some  restrictions  on  trade  for  the  s^e  of  revenue. 
Thus,  we  forbid  a  farmer  to  cultivate  tobacco  on  his 
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own  ground    We  Impose  some  restrictions  on  trade 
for  the  sake  of  national  defence.    Thus,  we  compel  a 
man  who  would  rather  be  ploughing  or  weaving  to 
I  go  into  the  militia ;  and  we  fix  the  amount  of  pay 

which  he  shall  receive  without  asking  his  consent 
Nor  is  i^heipein  all  this  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
BflWildest4X)litical  eco^Jmy.    For  the  science  of  poll* 


tical^ncconomy  teafcnes  us  only  that  we  ought  not  on 
commercial  grounds  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
commerce ;  and  we,  in  the  ca3es  which  I  have  put, 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  commerce  on  higher  than 
commercial  grounds. 

And  now,  Sir,  to  come  closer  to  the  case  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  I  say,  first,  that  where  the 
health  of  the  community  is  concerned,  it  may  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  contracts  of 
individuals ;  and  to  this  proposition  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  cordially  assent 
I  have  just  read  a  very  interesting  report  signed  by 
two  members  of  that  Government,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  the  noble  earl  who  was  lately  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  who  is 
now  Secretary  for  Ireland ; '  and,  since  that  report 
was  laid  before  the  House,  the  noble  earl  himself  has, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet,  brought  in  a  bill  for 


the  protection  of  the  public  healt|]|.  Bv  this  bill  it  is 
provided  thai  ncTman  snail  be  permitted  to  build  a 
house  on  his  own  land  in  any  great  town  without 
giving  notice  to  certain  Commissioners.  No  man  is 
to  sink  a  cdlar  without  the  consent  of  these  Com* 
missioners.  ThQ.  opuse.  JZU^^t  ..not  be  of  less  than  a 
prescribed  width.  No  new  house  must  be  built  with* 
out  a  draftT"  If  4fl  old  house  has  no  drain,  the  Com- 
missiofiers  tnay  order  the  owner  to  make  a  drain.  If 
he  refuses,  they  make  a  drain  for  him,  and  send  him 
in  the  bill    They  may  order  him  to  whitewash  his 

*  The  Earl  of  Lincoln. 
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house.  If  he  refuses,  fhey  may  send  people  with  pails 
and  brushes  to  whitewash  it  for  him,  at  his  charge. 
Now,  suppose  that  some  proprietor  of  houses  at  Leeds 
or  Manchester  were  to  expostulate  with  the  Grovem- 
ment  in  the  language  in  which  the  Government  has 
expostulated  with  the  supporters  of  this  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  factories.  Suppose  that  he  were  to  say 
to  the  noble  earl,  **  Your  lordship  professes  to  be  a 
firiendto  free  trade.  Your  lordship's  doctrine  is  that 
everybody  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  buy  cheap  and  to 
sell  dear.  Why  then  may  not  I  run  up  a  house  as 
cheap  as  I  can,  and  let  my  rooms  as  dear  as  I  can  ? 
Your  lordship  does  not  like  houses  without  drains. 
Do  not  take  one  of  mine  then.  You  think  my  bed- 
rooms filthy.  Nobody  forces'  you  to  sleep  in  them. 
Use  your  own  liberty :  but  do  not  restrain  that  of 
your  neighbours.  I  can  find  many  a  family  willing 
to  pay  a  shilling  a  week  for  leave  to  live  in  what  you 
call  a  hovel.  And  why  am  not  I  to  take  the  shilling 
which  they  are  willing  to  give  me  ?  And  why  are 
not  they  to  have  such  shelter  as,  for  that  shilling,  I 
can  afford  them  ?  Why  did  you  send  a  man  without 
my  consent  to  clean  my  house,  and  then  force  me  to 
pay  for  what  I  never  ordered  ?  My  tenants  thought 
the  house  clean  enough  for  them  ;  or  they  would  not 
have  been  my  tenants  :  and,  if  they  and  I  were  satis- 
fied, why  did  you,  in  direct  defiance  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  interfere  between  us  ?  '*  This 
reasoning.  Sir,  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  the  reasoning 
of  the  honourable  Member  for  Montrose,  and  of  my 
honourable  friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield.  If  the 
noble  earl  will  allow  me  to  make  a  defence  for  him,  I 
believe  that  he  would  answer  the  objection  thus :  "  I 
hold,"  he  would  say,  "  the  sound  doctrine  of  free  trade. 
But  your  doctrine  of  free  trade  is  an  exaggeration,  a 
caricature  of  the  sound  doctrine  ;  and  by  exhibiting 
such  a  caricature  you  bring  discredit  on  the  sound 
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doctrine.  We  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
contracts  between  yon  and  your  tenants,  if  those  con« 
tracts  affected  only  pecuniary  interests.  But  higher 
than  pecuniary  interests  are  at.  stake.  It  concerns 
the  commonwealth  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
should  not  live  in  a  way  which  makes  life  wretched 
and  short,  which  enfeebles  the  body  and  pollutes  the 
mind.  If,  by  living  in  houses  which  resemble  hc^* 
styes,  great  numbers  of  our  countrymen  have  con- 
tracted the  tastes  of  hogs,  if  they  have  become  so 
familiar  with  filth  and  stench  and  contagion,  that  they 
burrow  without  reluctance  in  holes  which  would  turn 
the  stomach  of  any  man  of  cleanly  habits,  that  is  only 
an  additional  proof  that  we  have  too  long  neglected 
our  duties,  and  an  additional  reason  for  our  now  per 
forming  them." 

Secondly,  I  say  that  where  the  public  morality  is 
concerned  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere 
with  the  contracts  of  individuals.  Take  the  traffic  in 
Jicentious  books^nri  pirhirffy.  Will  diiyhudy  flewy- 
"tnat  tne  Siate  may,  with  propriety,  interdict  that 
traffic  ?  Or  take  the  case  of  lotteries.  I  have^  we 
will  suppose,  an  estate  for  whi(£T  wish  to  get  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  I  announce  my  intention  to  issue 
a  thousand  tickets  at  twenty  pounds  each.  The 
holder  of  the  number  which  is  first  drawn  is  to  have 
the  estate.  But  the  magistrate  interferes  ;  the  con- 
tract between  me  and  the  purchasers  of  my  tickets  is 
annulled  ;  and  I  am  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty 
for  having  made  such  a  contract  I  appeal  to  the 
principle  of  free  trade,  as  expounded  by  the  honour* 
able  gentlemen  the  Members  for  Montrose  and 
Sheffield.  I  say  to  you,  the  legislators  who  have 
restricted  my  liberty,  "What  business  have  you  to 
interfere  between  a  buyer  and  a  seller?  If  you  think 
the  speculation  a  bad  one,  do  not  take  tickets.  But 
do  not  interdict  other  people  from  judging  for  them- 
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selves.**  Surely  you  would  answer,  "You  would  be 
right  if  this  were  a  mere  question  of  trade  :  but  it  is 
a  question  of  morality.  We  prohibit  you  from  dis- 
posing of  your  property  in  this  particular  mode, 
because  it  is  a  mode  which  tends  to  encourage  a 
most  pernicious  habit  of  mind,  a  habit  of  mind  incom- 
patible with  all  the  qualities  on  which  the  wellbeing 
of  individuals  and  of  nations  depends." 

It  must  then,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  where 
health  is  concerned,  and  where  morality  is  concerned, 
the  State  is  justified  in  interfering  with  the  contracts 
of  individuals.  And,  if  this  be  admitted,  it  follows 
that  the  case  with  which  we  now  have  to  do  is  a  case 
for  interference. 

Will  it  be  denied  that  the  health  of  a  large  part 
of  the  rising  generation  may  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  contracts  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  regulate  ? 
Can  any  man  who  has  read  the  evidence  which  is 
before  us,  can  any  man  who  has  ever  observed  young  \ 
people,  can  any  man  who  remembers  his  own  sensa- 
tions when  he  was  young,  doubt  that  twelve  hours*]- 
a  day  of  labour  in  a  factory  is  too  much  for  a  lad  of 
thirteen? 

Or  will  it  be  denied  that  this  is  a  question  in 
which  public  morality  is  concerned  ?  Can  any  one 
doubt, — none,  I  am  sure,  of  my  friends  around  me 
doubts, — that  education  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  a  people  ? 
Now  we  know  that  there  can  be  no  education  withput 
leisur^^^t  is  evident  that,  after  deducting  from  the 
day  twelve  hours  for  labour  in  a  factory,  and  the 
additional  hours  necessary  for  exercise,  refreshment, 
and  repose,  there  will  not  remain  time  enough  for 
education. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  shown  that  this  bill  is  not  in 
principle  objectionable  ;  and  yet  I  have  not  touched 
the  stroiigesl  pail  of  our  case.     I  hold  that,  where 
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public  health  is  concerned,  and  where  public  morality 
is  concerned,  the  State  may  be  justified  in  r^palating 
even  the  contracts  of  adults.  But  we  mK^ose  to 
regulate  only  the  contracts  of  infants.  >^7^ow  was 
there  ever  a  civilised  society  in  which  ^>e  contracts  of 
infants  were  not  under  some  regulation?  Is  there 
a  single  member  of  this  House  who  will  say  that 
a  wealthy  minor  of  thirteen  ought  to  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  execute  a  conveyance  of  his  estate,  or  to 
give  a  bond  for  fifty  thousand  pounds  ?  If  anybody 
were  so  absurd  as  to  say,  ^  What  has  the  Legislature 
to  do  with  the  matter  ?  Why  cannot  you  leave  trade 
free  ?  Why  do  you  pretend  to  understand  the  boy's 
interest  better  than  he  understands  it  ?" — you  would 
answer :  ''  When  he  grows  up,  he  may  squander  his 
fortune  away  if  he  likes  :  but  at  present  the  State  is 
his  guardian  ;  and  he  shall  not  ruin  him^^If  till  he  is 
old  enough  to  know  what  he  is  about^/^The  minors 
whom  we  wish  to  protect  have  n6t  indeed  large 
property  to  throw  away  e  but  they  are  not  the  less 
our  wards.  Their  only  inheritance,  the  only  fund  to 
/  which  they  must  look  for  their  subsistence  through 
life,  is  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body.  And. is  it 
not  our  duty  to  prevent  them  from  wasting  that  most 
precious  wealth  before  they  know  its  value  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  this  bill,  though  it  directly  limits 
only  the  labour  of  infants,  will,  by  an  indirect  opera* 
tion,  limit  also  the  labour  of  adults.  Now,  Sir, 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  a  bill  directly 
limiting  the  labour  of  adults,  I  will  plainly  say  that 
I^Tftmot  thtnk"  that  the  Knytatign  oTlTRriabour^ 
adults  would  necessarily  produce  all  those  frightful 
consequences  whlcH^we  have  Tieard  predicted.  You 
cheer  me  in  very  triumphant  tones,  as  if  I  had  uttered 
some  monstrous  paradox.  Pray,  does  it  not  occur  to 
any  of  you  that  the  labour  of  adults  is  now  limited 
in  this  country?     Are  you  not  aware  that  you  are 
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living  in  a  society  in  which  th|i<  labour  of  adults  is 
limited  to  six  days  in  seven ?/It  is  you,  not  I,  who 
maintain  a  paradox  opposed  to  the  opinions  and  the 
practices  of  all  nations  and  ages.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  single  civilised  State  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  in  which  a  certain  portion  of  time  was  not  set 
apart  for  the  si^t  and  recreation  of  adults  by  public 
authority  ?  /In  general,  this  arrangement  has  been 
sanctioned^by  religion.  The  Egyptians,  the  Jews, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  had  their  holidays :  the 
Hindoo  has  his  holidays:  the  Mussulman  has  his 
holidays :  there  are  holidays  in  the  Greek  Church, 
holidays  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  holidays  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Is  it  not  amusing  to  hear  a 
gentleman  pronounce  with  confidence  that  any  legis- 
lation which  limits  the  labour  of  adults  must  produce 
consequences  fatal  to  society,  without  once  reflecting 
that  in  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  in  every 
other  society  that  exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  there 
has  been^uch  legislation  without  any  evil  conse- 
quence ?Xlt  is  true  that  a  Puritan  Government  in 
Ei^land,  and  an  Atheistical  Government  in  France, 
abolished  the  old  holidays  as  superstitious.  But 
those  governments  felt  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 

to  institute  new  holidays.     Civil  festivals  were  substi- i 

tuted  for  religious  festivals.  You  will  find  among  the"* 
ordinances  of  the  Long  Parliament  a  law  providing 
that,  in  exchange  for  the  days  of  rest  and  amuse- 
ment which  the  people  had  been  used  to  enjoy  at 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  the  second  Tues- 
day of  every  month  should  be  given  to  the  working 
man,  and  that  any  apprentice  who  was  forced  to  work 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  any  month  might  have  his 
master  up  before  a  magistrate.  The  French  Jacobins 
decreed  that  the  Sunday  should  no  longer  be  a  day 
of  rest ;  but  they  institiuted  another  day  of  rest,  the 
Decade.      They  swept  away  the  holidays  of .  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  Ixit  they  instituted  another 
set  of  holidays,  the  Sansculottides,  one  sacred  to 
Genius,  one  to  Industry,  one  to  Opinion,  and  so  on. 
I  say,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of  limiting  by  law 
the  time  of  the  labour  of  adults,  is  so  far  from  being, 
as  soipe  gentlemen  seem  to  think,  an  unheard  of  and 
monstrous  practice,  that  it  is  a  practice  as  universal 
as  cookery,  as  the  wearing  of  clothes,  as  the  use  of 
domestic  animals. 

.  And  has  this  practice  been  proved  by  experience 
to  be  pernicious?  Let  us  take  the  instance  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar.  Let  us  inquire  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  those  laws  whidi,  in  our  own 
country,  limit  the  labour  of  adults  to  six  days  in  every 
seven.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  Christians  be  or  be  not  bound  by  a  divine 
command  to  observe  the  Sunday.  For  it  is  evident 
that,  whether  our  weekly  holiday  be  of  divine  or  of 
human  institution,  the  effect  on  the  temporal  interests 
of  sociejty  will  be  exactly  ,the  same.  Now,  is  there  a 
single  argument  in  the  whole  Speech  of  my  honour* 
able  friend  the  Member  for  Shdiield  which  does  not 
tell  just  as  strongly  against  the  laws  which  enjoin  the 
observance  of  the  Sunday  as  against  the  bill  on  our 
table  ?  Surely,  if  his  reasoning  is  good  for  hours,  it 
must  be  equally  good  for  days. 

He  says,  "  If  this  limitation  be  good  for  the  work- 
ing people,  rely  on  it  that  they  will  find  it  out,  and 
that  they  will  themselves  establish  it  without  any 
law."  Why  not  reason  in  the  same  way  about  the 
Sunday?  Why, not  say,  "If  it  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  people  of  London  to  shut  their  shops  one  day  in 
seven,  they  will  find  it  out,  and  will  shut  their  shops 
without  a  law  "  ?  Sir,  the  answer  is  obvious.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  you  were  to  poll  the  shopkeepers  of 
London,  you  would  find  an  immense  majority,  pro- 
bably a  hundred  to  one,  in  favour  of  closing  shops  on 
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the  Sunday ;   and  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
^ve  to  the  wish  of  the  majority  the  sanction  of  a 
law ;  for,  if  there  were  no  such  law,  the  minority,  by  j 
opening  their  shops,  would  soon  force  the  majority  to^ 
do  the  same 

But,  says  my  honourable  friend,  you  cannot  limit 
the  labour  of  adults  unless  you  fix  wages.  This  pro- 
position he  lays  down  repeatedly,  assures  us  that  it 
is  incontrovertible,  and  indeed  seems  to  think  it  self- 
evident  ;  for  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  prove  it 
Sir,  my  answer  shall  be  very  short  We  have,  during 
many  centuries,  limited  the  labour  of  adults  to  six 
days  in  seven  ;  and  yet  we  have  not  fixed  the  rate  of 
wages. 

But,  it  is  said,  you  cannot  legislate  for  ail  trades ; 
and  therefore  you  had  better  not  legislate  for  any. 
Look  at  the  poor  sempstress.  She  wOrks  far  longer 
and  harder  than  the  factory  child.  She  sometimes 
plies  her  needle  fifteen,  sixteen  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four.  See  how  the  housemaid  works,  up  at  six  every 
morning,  and  toiling  up  stairs  and  down  stairs  till 
near  midnight,  -  Vou  own  that  you  cannot  do  any 
thing  for  the  sempstress  and  the  housemaid.  Why 
then  trouble  yourself  about  the  factory  child  ?  Take 
care  that  by  protecting  one  class  you  do  not  aggra- 
vate the  hardships  endured  by  the  classes  which  you 
cannot  protect.  Why,  Sir,  might  not  all  this  be  said, 
word  for  word,  against  the  laws  which  enjoin  the 
observance  of  the  Sunday  ?  There  are  classes  of 
people  whom  you  cannot  prevent  from  working  on 
the  Sunday.  There  are  classes  of  people  whom,  if 
you  could,  you  ought  not  to  prevent  from  working 
on  the  Sunday.  Take  the  sempstress  of  whom  so 
much  has  been  said.  You  cannot  keep  her  from 
sewing  and  hemming  all  Sunday  in  her  garret.  But 
you  do  not  think  that  a  reason  for  suffering  Covcnt 
Garden  Market,  and  Lcadenhall  Market,  and  Smith- 
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field  Market,  and  all  the  shops  from  Mile  End  to 
Hyde  Park  to  be  open  all  Sunday.  Nay,  these 
factories  about  which  we  are  debating, — does  any* 
body  propose  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  work 
all  Sunday?  See  then  how  inconsistent  you  are. 
You  think  it  unjust  to  limit  the  labour  of  the  factory 
child  to  ten  hours  a  day,  because  you  cannot  limit 
the  labour  of  the  sempstress.  And  yet  you  see  no 
injustice  in  limiting  the  labour  of  the  factory  child, 
aye,  and  of  the  factory  man,  to  six  days  in  thq 
week,  though  you  cannot  limit  the  labour  of  the 
sempstress. 

But,  you  say,  by  protecting  one  class  we  shall 
aggravate  the  sufferings  of  all  the  classes  which  we 
cannot  protect  You  say  this ;  but  you  do  not  prove 
it;  and  all  experience  proves  the  contrary.  We 
interfere  on  the  Sunday  to  close  the  shops.  We  do 
not  interfere  with  the  labour  of  the  housemaid.  But 
are  the  housemaids  of  London  more  severely  worked 
on  the  Sunday  than  on  other  days  ?  The  fact  noto* 
riously  is  the  reverse.  For  your  l^islation  keeps 
the  public  feeling  in  a  right  state,  and  thus  protects 
indirectly  those  whom  it  cannot  protect  directly. 

Will  my  honourable  friend  the  Member  for  Shef- 
field maintain  that  the  law  which  limits  the  number 
of  working  days  has  been  injurious  to  the  working 
population  ?  I  am  certain  that  he  will  not  How 
then  can  he  expect  me  to  believe  that  a  law  which 
limits  the  number  of  working  hours  must  necessarily 
be  injurious  to  the  working  population  ?  Yet  he  and 
those  who  agree  with  him  seem  to  wonder  at  our 
dulness  because  we  do  not  at  once  admit  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  which  they  propound  on  this  subject 
They  reason  thus.  We  cannot  reduce  the  number 
of  hours  of  labour  in  factories  without  reducing 
the  amount  of  production.  We  cannot  reduce  the 
amount  of  production  without  reducing  the  remu- 
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neration  of  the  labourer.  Meanwhile,  foreigners,  who 
are  at  Hberty  to  work  till  they  drop  down  dead  at 
their  looms,  will  soon  beat  us  out  of  all  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Wages  will  go  down  fast  The  con- 
dition of  our  working  people  will  be  far  worse  than  it 
is  ;  and  our  unwise  interference  will,  like  the  unwise 
interference  of  our  ancestors  with  the  dealings  of  the 
com  factor  and  the  moneylender,  increase  the  dis- 
tress of  the  very  class  which  we  wish  to  relieve. 

Now,  Sir,  I  fully  admit  that  there  might  be  such 
a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  as  would  produce 
the  evil  consequences  with  which  we  are  threatened :   i 
and  this,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  good  reason  for  legis-   [ 
lating  with  great  caution,  for  feeling  our  way,  for 
looking  well  to  all  the  details  of  this  bill.  ^But.i^t  is   I 
certainly  not  true  that  every  limitation.of  the  hours   I 
of  labour  must  produce  these  consequences.     And  1    »^ 
am,  I  must  say,  surprised  when  I  hear  men  of  emi- 
nent ability  and  knowledge  lay  down  the  proposition 
that  a   diminution   of  the  time  of  labour  must  be 
followed   by  a  diminution  of  the  wages  of  labour, 
as  a  proposition  universally  true,  as  a   proposition 
capable  of  being  strictly  demonstrated,  as  a  propo- 
sition about  which  there  can  be  no.more  doubt  than 
about  any  theorem  in  Euclid^'Sir,  I  deny  the  truth 
of  the  proposition ;   and  for  -<nis  plain  reason.     We 
have  already,  by  law,  greatly  reduced   the  time  of 
labour  in  factories.  \  Thirty  years  ago,  the  late  Sir  l^ 
Robert  Peel  told  tRe  House  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  make  children  of  eight  years  of  age  toil 
in  mills  fifteen  hours  a  day.     A  law  has  since  been 
made  which  prohibits  persons  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  from  working  in  mills  more  than  twelve  hours  — 
a  day.     That  law  was  opposed  on  exactly  the  same 
grounds  on  which  the  bill  before  us  is  opposed.    Par- 
liament was  t'jid  then,  as  it  is  told  now,  that  with 
the  time  of  labour  the  quantity  of  production  would 
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decrease,  that  with  the  quantity  of  production  the 
wages  would  decrease,  that  our  itlltnufacturers  would 
hb  unable  to  contend  widi  foreign  manufacturers, 
and  that  thib  Condition  of  tiie  labouring  population 
instead  of  being  made  better  by  thb  ihtie^erence  of 
the  L^^lature  would  be  made  worse.  Read  over 
those  debates ;  and  you  may  imagine  that  you  are 
ireading  the  debate  of  this  evening.  Pa:rliam€fnt  dis- 
regarded these  prophecies.  The  time  of  labour  was 
limited.  Have  wages  fsillen  ?  Has  the  cotton  trade 
left  Manchester  for  France  or  Germany  ?  Has  the 
condition  of  the  working  people  become  more  miser- 
able? Is  it  not  nniversally  acknowledged  that  the 
evils  which  were  so  confi(fentIy  predicted  have  not 
come  t6  pass  ?  Let  me  be-  understood,  f  am  not 
arguing  Uiat,  because  a  law  which  reduced  the  hours 
of  daily  labour  from  fifteen  to  twelve  did  not  reduce 
wi^es,  a  law  reducing  those  hours  from  twelve  to  ten 
or  eleven  cannot  possibly  reduce  Wages.  That  would 
be  very  inconclusive  reasonings.  What  I  say  is  this, 
that,  since  a  law  which  reduced  the  hours  of  daily 
labour  from  fifteen  to  twelve  has  not  reduced  Wages, 
the  proposition  that  every  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  must  necessarily  reduce  ws^es  is  a  false  pro- 
position. There  is  evidently  some  flaw  iii  that  de- 
monstration which  my  honourable  friend  thinks  so 
complete;  and  what  the  flaw  is  we  may  perhaps 
discover  if  we  look  at  the  analogous  case  to  which 
I  have  so  often  referred. 

Sir,  exactly  three  hundred  years  ago,  g!reat  reli- 
gious changes  were  taking  place  in  England.  Much 
was  said  and  written,  in  that  inquiring  and  innovating 
age,  about  the  question  whether  Christians  were  under 
a  religious  obligation  to  rest  from  labour  on  one  day 
in  the  week ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  chief 
Reformers,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  denied 
the  existence  of  any  such  obligation.    Suppose  then 
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that,  in  1546/ Pari  lament  had  made  a  law  that  there 
should  thenceforth  be  no  distinction  between  the 
Sunday  and  any  other  day.  Now,  Sir,  our  oppo- 
nents, if  thty  are  consistent  with  themselves,  must 
hold  that  such  a  law  would  have  immensely  increased 
the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  remuneration  of 
the  working  man.  What  an  effect,  if  their  principles 
be  sound,  must  have  been  produced  by  the  addition 
of  one  sixth  to  the  time  of  labour  1  What  an  increase 
of  production  I  What  a  rise  of  wages  I  How  utterly 
unable  must  the  foreign  artisan,  who  still  had  his 
days  of  festivity  and  of  repose,  have  found  himself 
to  maintain  a  competition  with  a  people  whose 
shops  were  open,  whose  markets  were  crowded, 
whose  spades,  and  axes,  and  planes,  and  hods,  and 
ativils,  and  looms  were  at  work  from  morning  till 
night,  on  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  a  year  1 
The.  Sundays  of  three  hundred  years  make  up  fifty 
years  of  our  working  days.  We  know  what  the 
industry  of  fifty  years  can  do.  We  know  what 
marvels  the  industry  of  the  last  fifty  years  has 
wrought  The  arguments  of  my  honourable  friend 
irresistibly  lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  that  if,  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  the  Sunday  had  not  been 
observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  we  should  have  been  a  far 
richer,  a  far  more  highly  civilised  people  than  we  now 
are,  and  that  the  labouring  class  especially  would 
have  been  far  better  off  than  at  present  But  does 
he,  does  any  Member  of  the  House,  seriously  believe 
that  this  would  have  been  the  case  ?  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that,  if  we  and^ 
our  ancestors  had,  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
worked  just  as  hard  on  the  Sundays  as  on  the  week 
days,  we  should  have  been  at  this  moment  a  poorer 
people  and  a  less  civilised  people  than  we  are ;  that 
there  would  have  been  less  production  than  there  has 
been,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer  would  have  been- 
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lower  than  they  are,  and  that  some  other  nation 
would  have  been  now  making  cotton  stuffs  and 
woollen  stuffs  and  cutlery  for  the  whole  world. 

Of  course,  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man 
will  not  produce  more  in  a  week  by  working  seven 
days  than  by  working  six  days.  But  I  very  much 
doubt  whether,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  will  generally 
have  produced  more  by  working  seven  days  a  week 
than  by  working  six  days  a  week ;  and  X  firmly 
believe  that,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  he  will  have 
produced  much  less  by  working  seven  days  a  week 
than  by  working  six  days  a  week.  In  the  same 
manner  I  do  not  deny  that  a  factory  child  will 
produce  more,  in  a  single  day,  by  working  twelve 
hours  than  by  working  ten  hours,  and  by  working 
fifteen  hours  than  by  working  twelve  hours.  But  I 
do  deny  that  a  great  society  in  which  children  work 
fifteen,  or  even  twelve  hours  a  day,  will,  in  the  life- 
time of  a  generation,  produce  as  much  as  if  those 
children  had  worked  less.  If  we  consider  man  merely 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  if  we  consider  him 
merely  as  a  machine  for  the  production  of  worsted 
and  calico,  let  us  not  forget  what  a  piece  of  mechanism 
he  is,  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  We  do 
not  treat  a  fine  horse  or  a  sagacious  dog  exactly  as 
we  treat  a  spinning  jenny.  Nor  will  any  slaveholder, 
who  has  sense  enough  to  know  his  own  interest,  treat 
his  human  chattels  exactly  as  he  treats  his  horses 
and  his  dogs.  And  would  you  treat  the  free  labourer 
of  England  like  a  mere  wheel  or  pulley  ?  Rely  on  it 
that  intense  labour,  beginning  too  early  in  life,  con- 
tinued too  long  every  day,  stunting  the  growth  of  the 
body,  stunting  the  growth  of  the  mind,  leaving  no 
time  for  healthful  exercise,  leaving  no  time  for  intel- 
lectual culture,  must  impair  all  those  high  qualities 
which  have  made  our  country  great  Your  over- 
worked boys  will  become  a  feeble  and  ignoble  race  of 
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men,  the  parents  of  a  more  feeble  and  more  ijjnoble 
progeny ;  nor  will  it  be  long  before  the  deterioration 
of  the  labourer  will  injuriously  affect  those  very  in- 
terests to  which  his  physical  and  moral  energies  have 
been  sacrificed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  day  of  rest 
recurring  in  every  week,  two  or  three  hours  of  leisure, 
exercise,  innocent  amusement  or  useful  study,  re- 
curring every  day,  must  improve  the  whole  man, 
physically,  morally,  intellectually ;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  man  will  improve  all  that  the  man 
produces.  Why  is  it,  Sir,  that  the  Hindoo  cotton 
manufacturer,  close  to  whose  door  the  cotton  grows, 
cannot,  in  the  bazaar  of  his  own  town,  maintain  a 
competition  with  the  English  cotton  manufacturer, 
who  has  to  send  thousands  of  miles  for  the  raw 
material,  and  who  has  then  to  send  the  wrought  ma- 
terial thousands  of  miles  to  market  ?  You  will  say 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  excellence  of  our  machinery. 
And  to  what  is  the  excellence  of  our  machinery 
owing?  How  many  of  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  our  machinery  do  we  owe  to  the 
ingenuity  and  patient  thought  of  working  men  ? 
Adam  Smith  tells  us  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  great 
work,  that  you  can  hardly  go  to  a  factory  without 
seeing  some  very  pretty  machine, — that  is  his  ex- 
pression,— devised  by  some  labouring  man.  Har- 
greaves,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny,  was  a 
common  artisan.,  ■  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  mule 
jenny,  was  a  wcfrking  man.  How  many  hours  of  the 
labour  of  children  would  do  so  much  for  our  manu- 
factures as  one  of  these  improvements  has  done? 
And  in  what  sort  of  society  are  such  improvements 
most  likely  to  be  made?  Surely  in  a  society  in 
which  the  faculties  of  the  working  people  are  deve- 
loped by  education.  How  long  will  you  wait  before 
any  negro,  working  under  the  lash  in  Louisiana,  will 
contrive  a  better  machinery  for  squeezing  the  sugar 
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cdnes? '  My r Honourable!  friend  seems  to  me,* in  all 
his  reasonings  about  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
nations,  to  overlook  entirely  the  chief  cause  on  which> 
tiiat  prosperity  depends.  What  is  it,  Sif ,  that  makes 
the  great  difference  between  country  and  country? 
Not  the  exuberance  of  soil;  not  the  mildness  of 
climate;  not  mines,  nor  havens,,  nor  rivers.  These 
things  are  indeed  vsduable  when  put  to  their  proper 
use  by  human  intelligence :  but  human  intelligence 
can  do  much  witliout  them  ;  and  they  without  human 
intelligence  can  do  nothing.  They  exist  in  the 
highest  d^ree  in  r^ions  of  which  the  inhabitants 
are  few,  and  squalid,  and  barbarous,  and  naked,  and: 
starving ;  while  on  sterile  rocks,  amidst  unwholesome, 
marshes,  and  under  inclement  skies  may.  be  found 
immense  populations,  well  fed,  well  lodged,  well  clad, 
well  governed.  Nature  meant  Kgypt  and  Sicily  to; 
be  the  gardens  of  the  world.  They  once  were  so- 
ls it  any  thing  in  the  earth /Or  in  the  air  that  makes 
Scotland  more  prospierous  than  Egypt,  that  makes: 
Holland  more  prosperous  than  Sicily  ?  No ;  it  was  the 
Scotchman  that  made  Scotland :  it  wais  the  Dutch- 
man that  made  Holland.  Look  at  North  America* 
Two  centuries  ago  the  sites  on  which  now  arise  mills, 
and  hotels,  and  banks,  and  collies,  and  churches,  and 
the  Senate  Houses  of  flourishing  commonwealths, 
were  deserts  abandoned  to  the  panther  and  the  bear. 
What  has  made  the  change  ?  Was  it  the  rich  mould, 
or  the  redundant  rivers  ?  No :  the  prairies  were  as' 
fertile,  the  Ohio  and  the  Hudson  were  as  broad  and 
as  full  then  as  now.  Was  the  improvement  the 
effect  of  some  great  transfer  of  capital  from  the  old 
world  to  the  new?  No:  the  emigrants  generally 
carried  out  with  them  no  more  than  a  pittance  ;  but 
they  carried  out  the  English  heart,  and  head,  and 
arm ;  and  the  English  heart  and  head  and  arm 
turned  the  wilderness  into  cornfield  and  orchard,  and 
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the  hug6  trees  of  the  prim^al  forest  into  cities 
and  fleets.  Man^  man  is  the  great  instrument  that 
produces  wealth.  The .  natural  difference  between 
Campania  and  Spitzbergen  is  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  difference  between  a  country  inhabited  by 
men  full  of  bodily  and.  mental  vigour,  and  a  country 
inhabited  by  men  sunk  in  bodily  and  mental  de** 
ciepiUide.  Therefore  it  is  diat  we  are  not  poorer  but 
richer,  because  we  have,  through  many  ages,  rested 
from  our  labour  one  day  in  seven.  That  day  is  not 
lost.  While  industry  is  suspended,  while  the  piQugh 
lies  in  the  furrow,  while  the  Exchange  is  silent,  whiie 
no  smoke  ascends  from  the  factory,  a  process  is  going 
on  quite  as  important  to  the  wealth  of  nations  as  ^ny 
process  which  is  performed  6n  mor6  busy  days.  Man, 
the  machine  of  machines,  the  machine  compared  with 
which  all  the  contrivances  of  the  Watts  and  the  Ark-* 
Wrights  are  worthless,  is  repairing  and  winding  up,  so 
that  he  returns  to  his  labours  on  the  Monday  with 
clearer  intellect,  with  livelier  spirits,  with  renewed 
corporal  vigour.  Never  will  I  believe  that  what  makes 
a  population  stronger,  and  healthier,  ^nd  wiser,  and 
better,  can  ultimately  make  it  poorer.  You  try  to 
frighten  us  by  telling  us  that,  in  some  German  fac-i 
tories,  the  young  work  seventeen  hours  in  the  twenty--^ 
four,  that  they  work  so  hard  that  among  thousands^ 
there  is  not  one  who  grows  to  such  a  stature  that  he 
can  be  admitted  into  the  army ;  and  you  ask  whether, 
if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  can  possibly  hold  our  own 
s^inst  such  competition  as  this?  Sir,  I  laugh  at 
the  thought  of  such  competition.  If  ever  we  atd 
forced  to  yield  the  foremost  place  among  commercial 
nations,  we  shall  yield  it,  not  to  a  race  of  degenerate 
dwarfs,  but  to  some  people  preeminently  vigorous  in 
body  and  in  mind. 

For  these  reasons,  Sir,  I  approve  of  the  principle 
of  this  bill,  and  shallj  without  hesitation,  vote  for  the 
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second  reading.  To  what  extent  we  ought  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labour  is  a  question  of  more  difficulty. 
I  think  that  we  are  in  the  situation  of  a  physician 
n^o  has  satisfied  himself  that  there  is  a  disease^  and 
that  there  is  a  specific  medicine  for  the  disease,  but 
who  is  not  certain  what  quantity  of  that  medicine 
the  patient's  constitution  will  bear.  Such  a  ph3^ician 
would  probaUy  administer  his  remedy  by  small  doses, 
and  carefully  watch  its  operation.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  by  at  once  reducing  the  hours  of  labour 
from  twelve  to  ten,  we  should  hazard  too  much.  The 
change  is  great,  and  ought  to  be  cautiously  and 
gradually  made.  Suppose  that  there  should  be  an 
immediate  fall  of  wages,  which  is  not  impossible. 
Might  there  not  be  a  violent  reaction  ?  Might  not 
the  public  take  up  a  notion  that  our  legislation  had 
been  erroneous  in  principle,  though,  in  truth,  our 
error  would  have  been  an  error,  not  of  principle,  but 
merely  of  degree  ?  Might  not  Parliament  be  induced 
to  retrace  its  steps  ?  Might  we  not  find  it  difficult  to 
maintain  even  the  present  limitation?  The  wisest 
course  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  reduce  the  hours 
of  labour  from  twelve  to  eleven,  to  observe  the  effixt 
of  that  experimeift,"Tind  ifirtw-I  hope  and  believe,  the 
result  should  be  satisfactory,  then  to  make  a  further 
reduction  from  eleven  to  ten.  This  is  a  question, 
however,  which  will  be  with  more  advantage  con- 
sidered when  we  are  in  Committee. 

One  word,  Sir,  before  I  sit  down,  in  answer  to  my 
noble  friend  near  me.*  He  seems  to  think  that  this 
bill  is  ill  timed.  I  own  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
him.  We  carried  up  on  Monday  last  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords  a  bill  which  will  remove  the  most  hateful 
and  pernicious  restriction  that  ever  was  laid  on  trade. 
Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  apply,  in  the 
same  week,  a  remedy  to  a  great  evil  of  a  directly 

*  Lord  Morpeth. 
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opposite  kind.  As  lawgivers,  we  have  two  g^eat 
faults  to  confess  and  to  repair.  We  have  done  that 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  We  have  left  un- 
done that  which  we  ought  to  have  donpi  We  have 
regulated  that  which  we  should  have  mt  to  r^ulate 
itself.  We  have  left  unregulated  that  which  we  were 
bound  to  regulate.  We  have  given  to  some  branches 
of  industry  a  protection  which  has  proved  their  bane. 
We  have  withheld  from  public  health  and  public  Y 
morals  the  protection  which  was  their  due.  We  have  /  \ 
prevented  the  labourer  from  buying  his  loaf  where  he 
could  get  it  cheapest;  but  we  have  not  prevented 
him  from  ruining  his  body  and  mind  by  premature 
and  immoderate  toil.  I  hope  that  we  have  seen  the 
last  both  of  a  vicious  system  of  intprference  and  of  a 
vicious  system  of  noninterference  and  that  our  poorer 
countrymen  will  no  longer  haw  reason  to  attribute 
their  sufferings  either  to  our  meddling  or  to  our 
neglect 
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A  SPEECH 

DBUVBRSD   AT 

0 

The  Opening  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Institution  on  the  4TH  of  November^  1846. 


I  THANK  you,  Gentlemen,  for  this  cordial  reception. 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  steal  a  short  time  from 
duties  not  unimportant  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
my  aid  to  an  undertaking  calculated,  as  I  think,  ta 
raise  the  credit  and  to  promote  the  best  interests  oC 
the  city  which  has  so  many  claims  on  my  gratitude. 

The  Directors  of  our  Institution  have  requested 
me  to  propose  to  you  as  a  toast  the  Literature  of 
Britain.  They  could  not  have  assigned  to  me  a 
more  agreeable  duty.  The  chief  object  of  this  Insti- 
tution is,  I  conceive,  to  impart  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  our  own  language.  Edinburgh  is 
already  rich  in  libraries  worthy  of  her  fame  as  a  seat 
of  literature  and  a  seat  of  jurisprudence.  A  man  of 
letters  can  here  without  difficulty  obtain  access  to  re- 
positories filled  with  the  wisdom  of  many  ages  and  of 
many  nations.  But  something  was  still  wanting.  We 
still  wanted  a  library  open  to  that  large,  that  im- 
portant, that  respectable  class  which,  though  by  no 
means  destitute  of  liberal  curiosity  or  of  sensibility 
to  literary  pleasures,  is  yet  forced  to  be  content  with 
what  is  written  in  our  own  tongue.  For  that  class 
especially,  I   do  not  say  exclusively,. this  library  is 
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intended.  Our  directors,  I  hope,  will  not  be  satisfied, 
I,  as  a  member,  shall  certainly  not  be  satisfied,  till  we 
possess  a  noble  and  complete  collection  of  English 
books,  till  it  is  impossible  to  seek  in  vain  on  our 
shelves  for  a  single  English  book  which  is  valuable 
either  on  account  of  matter  or  on  account  of  manner, 
which  throws  any  light  on  our  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
intellectual,  or  social  history,  which,  in  short,  can 
afford  either  useful  instruction  or  harmless  amuse- 
ment. 

From  such  a  collection,  placed  within  the  reach 
of  that  large  and  valuable  class  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  am  disposed  to  expect  great  good.  And 
when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  take  into  the  account  those 
rare  cases  to  which  my  valued  friend,  the  Lord 
Provost,'  so  happily  alluded.  It  is  indeed  not  im- 
possible that  some  man  of  genius  who  may  enrich 
our  literature  with  imperishable  eloquence  and  song, 
pr  who  may  extend  the  empire  of  our  race  over 
matter,  may  feel  in  our  reading  room,  for  the  first 
time,  the  consciousness  of  powers  yet  undeveloped. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  our  volumes  may  suggest 
the  first  thought  of  something  great  to  some  future 
Burns,  or  Watt,  or  Arkwright  But  I  do  not  speak 
€>f  these  extraordinary  cases.  What  I  confidently 
anticipate  is  that,  through  the  whole  of  that  class 
whose  benefit  we  have  peculiarly  in  view,  there  will 
be  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  improvement  ;  that 
many  hours,  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted  in 
folly  or  in  vice,  will  be  employed  in  pursuits  which, 
while  they  afltird  the  highest  and  most  lasting  plea- 
sure, ar^  not  only  harmless,  but  purifying  and  ele- 
vating. My  own  experience,  my  own  observation, 
justifies  me  in  entertaining  this  hope.  I  have  had 
opportunities,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  of 
forming  some  estimate  of  the  cflect  which  is  likely  to 
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be  produced  by  a  good  collection  o£  books  on  a 
society  of  young  men.  There  is,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  no  judicious  commanding  officer  of  a  r^ment 
who  will  not  tell  you  that  the  vicinity  of  a  vaJuable 
library  will  improve  perceptibly  the  whole  character 
of  a  mess.  I  well  knew  one  eminent  military  servant 
of  the  East  India  Company,  a  man  of  great  and 
various  accomplishments,  a  man  honourably  dis- 
tinguished both  in  war  and  in  diplomacy,  a  man 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  greatest 
generals  and  statesmen  of  our  time.  When  I  asked 
him  how,  having  left  his  country  while  still  a  boy, 
and  having  passed  his  youth  at  military  stations  in 
India,  he  had  been  able  to  educate  himself,  his 
answer  was,  that  he  had  been  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  excellent  library,  that  he  had  been 
allowed  free  access  to  the  books,  and  that  they  had, 
at  the  most  critical  time  of  his  life,  decided  his  cha- 
racter, and  saved  him  from  being  a  mere  smoking, 
cardplaying,  punchdrinking  lounger. 

Some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to 
such  institutions  as  ours  have  been  so  happily  and 
completely  refuted  by  my  friend  the  Lord  Provost, 
and  by  the  Most  Reverend  Prelate  who  has  honoured 
us  with  his  presence  this  evening,^  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  say  again  what  has  been  so  well  said.  There 
IS,  however,  one  objection  which,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  notice.  Some  men,  of  whom  I  wish  to 
speak  with  great  respect,  are  haunted,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  with  an  unreasonable  fear  of  what  they  call 
superficial  knowledge.  Knowledge,  they  say,  which 
really  deserves  the  name,  is  a  great  blessing  to  man- 
kind, the  ally  of  virtue,  the  harbinger  of  freedom. 
But  such  knowledge  must  be  profound.  A  crowd 
of  people  who  have  a  smattering  of  mathematics,  a 
smattering  of  astronomy,  a  smattering  of  chemistry, 

*  Archbishop  Whatel^ 
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who  have  read  a  little  poetry  and  a  little  hbtory,  is 
dangerous  to  the  commonwealth  Such  half  know- 
ledge is  worse  than  ignorance.  And  then  the  author 
rity  of  Pope  is  vouched.  Drink  deep  or  taste  not ; 
shallow  draughts  intoxicate :  drink  largely  and  that 
will  sober  you.  I  must  confess  that  the  danger 
which  alarms  these  gentlemen  never  seemed  to  me 
very  serious :  and  my  reason  is  this ;  that  I  never 
could  prevail  on  any  person  who  pronounced  super- 
ficial knowledge  a  curse,  and  profound  knowledge  a 
blessing,  to  tell  me  what  was  his  standard  of  pro* 
fundity.    The  argument  proceeds  on  the  supposition 

that  there  is  some  line  between  profound  and  super 

ficial  knowledge  similar  to  that  which  separates  truth 
from  falsehood  I  know  of  no  such  line.  When  we 
talk  of  men  of  deep  science,  do  we  mean  that  they 
have  got  to  the  bottom  or  near  the  bottom  of  science? 
Do  we  mean  that  they  know  all  that  is  capable  of 
being  known  ?  Do  we  mean  even  that  they  know» 
in  their  own  especiaJ  department,  all  that  the  smat- 
terers  of  the  next  generation  will  know  ?  Why,  if 
we  compare  the  little  truth  that  we  know  with  the 
infinite  mass  of  truth  which  we  do  not  know,  we  are  \^ 
all  shallow  together;  and  the  greatest  philosophers 
that  ever  lived  would  be  the  first  to  confess  their 
shallowness.  If  we  could  call  up  the  first  of  human 
beings,  if  we  could  call  up  Newton,  and  ask  him 
whether,  even  in  those  sciences  in  which  he  had  no 
rival,  he  considered  himself  as  profoundly  knowing, 
he  would  have  told  us  that  he  was  but  a  smatterer 
like  ourselves,  and  that  the  difference  between  his 
knowledge  and  ours  vanished,  when  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  truth  still  undiscovered,  just  as  the 
distance  between  a  person  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond 
and  at  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond  vanishes  when  com- 
pared with  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 

It  is  evident  then  that  those  who  are  afraid  of 
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superficial  knowledge  do  not  mean  by  superficial 
knowledge,  knowledge  which  is  superficial  when 
compared  with  the  whole  quantity  of  truth  capable 
of  being  known.  For,  in  that  sense,  all  human 
knowledge  is,  and  always  has  been,  and  always  must 
be,  superficial.  What  then  is  the  standard?  Is  it 
the  same  two  years  together  in  any  country?  Is 
it  the  same,  at  the  same  moment,  in  any  two  coun- 
tries? Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  profundity  of 
one  age  is  the  shallowness  of  the  next;  that  the 
profundity  of  one  nation  is  the  shallowness  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  ?  Ramohun  Roy  passed,  among 
Hindoos,  for  a  man  of  profound  Western  learning ; 
but  he  would  have  been  but  a  very  superficial  mem- 
ber of  this  institute.  Strabo  was  justly  entitled  to  be 
called  a  profound  geographer  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  But  a  teacher  of  geography,  who  had  never 
heard  of  America,  would  now  be  laughed  at  by  the 
girls  of  a  boarding-school.  What  would  now  be 
;  thought  of  the  greatest  chemist  of  1746,  or  of  the 
;  greatest  geologist  of  1746  ?  The  truth  is  that,  in  kll 
experimental  science,  mankind  is,  of  necessity,  con- 
j  stantly  advancing.  Every  generation,  of  course,  has 
.^  itjTfironTlfanTrafid  its  rear  rank  ;  but  the  rear  rank  of 
a  later  generation  occupies  the  ground  which  was 
occupied  by  the  front  rank  of  a  former  generation. 

You  remember  Gulliver's  adventures.  First  he 
is  shipwrecked  in  a  country  of  little  men ;  and  he  is 
a  Colossus  among  them.  He  strides  over  the  walls 
of  their  capital :  he  stands  higher  than  the  cupola  of 
their  great  temple :  he  tugs  after  him  a  royal  fleet : 
he  stretches  his  legs ;  and  a  royal  army,  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying,  marches  through  the 
gigantic  arch  :  he  devours  a  whole  granary  for  break- 
fast, eats  a  herd  of  cattle  for  dinner,  and  washes 
down  his  meal  with  all  the  hogsheads  of  a  cellar. 
In  his  next  voyage  he  is  among  men  sixty  feet  high. 
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He  who,  in  Lilliput,  used  to  take  people  up  in  I115 
hand  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  hear  them,  is 
himself  taken  up  in  the  hands  and  held  to  the  ears  of 
his  masters.  It  is  all  that  he  can  do  to  defend  him- 
self with  his  hanger  against  the  rats  and  mice.  The 
court  ladies  amuse  themselves  with  seeing  him  fight 
wasps  and  frogs  :  the  monkey  runs  off  with  him  to 
the  chimney  top:  the  dwarf  drops  him  into  the  cream 
jug  and  leaves  him  to  swim  for  his  life.  Now,  was 
Gulliver  a  tall  or  a  short  man?  Why,  in  his  own 
house  at  Rotherhithe,  he  was  thought  a  man  of  the 
ordinary  stature.  Take  him  to  Lilliput;  and  he  is 
■Quinbus  Ficstrin,  the  Man  Mountain.  Take  him  to 
Brobdingnag,  and  he  is  Grildrig,  the  little  Manikin. 
It  is  the  same  in  science.  The  pigmies  of  one  society 
would  have  passed  for  giants  in  another. 

It  might  be  amusing  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  one  of  the  profoundly  learned  men  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  one  of  the  superficial  students 
who  will  frequent  our  library.  Take  the  great  philo- 
sopher of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third  of  England, 
or  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland,  the  man  re- 
nowned all  over  the  island,  and  even  as  far  as  Italy 
and  Spain,  as  the  first  of  astronomers  and  chemists. 
What  is  his  astronomy?  He  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  Ptolemaic  system.  He  never  heard  of  the  law 
of  gravitation.  Tell  him  that  the  succession  of  day 
and  night  is  caused  by  the  turning  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis.  Tell  him  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
motion,  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is  shorter 
than  the  equatorial  diameter.  Tell  hira  that  the 
succession  of  summer  and  winter  is  caused  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  If  he  does 
not  set  you  down  for  an  idiot,  he  lays  an  informa- 
tion s^ainst  you  before  the  Bishop,  and  has  you 
burned  for  a  heretic.  To  do  him  justice,  however, 
if  he  «  ill  informed  on  these  points,  there  are  other 
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points  on  which  Newton  and  Laplace  were  mere 
children  when  compared  with  him.  He  can  cast 
your  nativity.  He  knows  what  will  happen  when 
Saturn  is  in  the  House  of  Life,  and  what  will  hap- 
pen when  Mars  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Dragon's 
Tail  He  can  read  in  the  stars  whether  an  expe- 
dition will  be  successful,  whether  the  next  harvest 
will  be  plentiful,  which  of  your  children  will  be 
fortunate  in  marriage,  and  which  will  be  lost  at  sea. 
Happy  the  State,  happy  the  family,  which  is  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  so  profound  a  man !  And  what 
but  mischief,  public  and  private,  can  we  expect  from 
the  temerity  and  conceit  of  sciolists  who  know  -  no 
more  about  the  heavenly  bodies  than  what  they 
have  learned  from  Sir  John  Herschel's  beautiful 
little  volume.  But,  to  speak  seriously,  is  not  a 
little  truth  better  than  a  great  deal  of  falsehood? 
Is  not  the  man  who,  in  the  evenings  of  a  fortnight, 
has  acquired  a  correct  notion  of  the  solar  system, 
a  more  profound  astronomer  than  a  man  who  has 
passed  thirty  years  in  reading  lectures  about  the 
primutn  mobiU^  and  in  drawing  schemes  of  horo- 
scopes? 

Or  take  chemistry.  Our  philosopher  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  shall  be,  if  you  please,  an  universal 
genius,  chemist  as  well  as  astronomer.  He  has 
perhaps  got  so  far  as  to  know,  that  if  he  mixes 
charcoal  and  saltpetre  in  certain  proportions  and 
then  applies  fire,  there  will  be  an  explosion  which 
will  shatter  all  his  retorts  and  aludels ;  and  he  is 
proud  of  knowing  what  will  in  a  later  age  be  familiar 
to  all  the  idle  boys  in  the  kingdom.  But  there  are 
departments  of  science  in  which  he  need  not  fear  the 
rivalry  of  Black,  or  Lavoisier,  or  Cavendish,  or  Davy. 
He  is  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone  of 
the  stone  that  is  to  bestow  wealth,  and  health,  and 
longevity.      He  has  a  long  array  of  strangely  shaped 
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Vessels,  filled  with  red  oil  and  white  oil,  constantly 
boiling.  The  moment  of  projection  is  at  hand  ;  and 
soon  all  his  kettles  and  gridirons  will  be  turned  into 
pure  gold.  Poor  Professor  Faraday  can  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  I  should  deceive  you  if  I  held  out  to  you 
the  smallest  hope  that  he  will  ever  turn  your  half- 
pence into  sovereigns.  But  if  you  can  induce  him  to 
give  at  our  Institute  a  course  of  lectures  such  as  I 
once  heard  him  give  at  the  Royal  Institution  to 
children  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  I  can  promise 
you  that  you  will  know  more  about  the  eiTects  pro- 
duced on  bodies  by  heat  and  moisture  than  was 
known  to  some  alchemists  who,  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  thought  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  kings. 

As  it  has  been  in  science  so  it  has  been  in  litera- 
ture. Compare  the  literary  acquirements  of  the  great 
men  of  the  thirteenth  century  with  those  which  will 
be  within  the  reach  of  many  who  will  frequent  our 
reading  room.  As  to  Greek  learning,  the  profound 
man  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  absolutely  on  a 
par  with  the  superficial  man  of  the  nineteenth.  In 
the  modem  languages,  there  was  not,  six  hundred 
years  ago,  a  single  volume  which  is  now  read.  The 
library  of  our  profound  scholar  must  have  consisted 
entirely  of  Latin  books.  We  will  suppose  him  to 
have  had  both  a  large  and  a  choice  collection.  We 
will  allow  him  thirty,  nay  forty  manuscripts,  and 
among  them  a  Virgil,  a  Terence,  a  Lucan,  an  Ovid, 
a  Statius,  a  great  deal  of  Livy,  a  great  deal  of  Cicero. 
In  allowing  him  all  this,  we  are  dealing  most  liberally 
with  him  ;  for  it  is  much  more  likely  that  his  shelves 
were  filled  with  treatises  od  school  divinity  and  canon 
law,  composed  by  writers  whose  names  the  world  has 
very  wisely  forgotten.  But.  even  if  we  suppose  him 
to  have  possessed  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the 
literature  of  Rome,  I  say  with  perfect  confidence 
that,  both   iu   respect   of  inlellectual   improvement. 
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and  in  respect  of  intellectual  pleasures,  he  was  far 
less  favourably  situated  than  a  man  who  now,  know- 
ing only  the  English  language,  has  a  bookcase  filled 
with  the  best  English  works.  Our  great  man  of 
the  Middle  Ages  could  not  form  any  conception  of 
any  tragedy  approaching  Macbeth  or  Lear,  or  of 
any  comedy  equal  to  Henry  the  Fourth  or  Twelfth 
Night  The  best  epic  poem  that  he  had  read  was 
far  inferior  to  the  Paradise  Lost ;  and  all  the  tomes 
of  his  philosophers  were  not  worth  a  page  of  the 
Novum  Oi^anura. 

The  Novum  Organum,  it  is  true,  persons  who 
know  only  English  must  read  in  a  translation :  and 
this  reminds  me  of  one  great  advantage  which  such 
persons  will  derive  from  our  institution.  They  will, 
in  our  library,  be  able  to  form  some  acquaintance 
with  the  master  minds  of  remote  ages  and  foreign 
countries.  A  large  part  of  what  is  best  worth 
knowing  in  ancient  literature,  and  in  the  literature 
of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  has  been 
translated  into  our  own  tongue.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  translation  of  any  book  of  the  highest 
class  can  be  equal  to  the  original.  But,  though  the 
finer  touches  may  be  lost  in  the  copy,  the  great 
outlines  will  remain.  *  An  Englishman  who  never 
saw  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  may  yet,  from  en- 
gravings, form  some  notion  of  the  exquisite  grace  of 
Raphael,  and  of  the  sublimity  and  energy  of  Michael 
Angelo.  And  so  the  genius  of  Homer  is  seen  in  the 
poorest  version  of  the  Iliad  ;  the  genius  of  Cervantes 
is  seen  in  the  poorest  version  of  Don  Quixote.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish  to  dissuade  any  per- 
son from  studying  either  the  ancient  languages  or  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe.  Far  from  it  I  prize 
most  highly  those  keys  of  knowledge ;  and  I  think 
that  no  man  who  has  leisure  for  study  ought  to  be 
content  until  he  possesses  several  of  them.     I  always 
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much  admired  a  saying  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth.  "  When  I  learn  a  new  language,"  he  said,  "  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  got  a  new  soul."  But  I  would  con- 
sole those  who  have  not  time  to  make  themselves 
linguists  by  assuring  them  that,  by  means  of  their 
own  mother  tongue,  they  may  obtain  ready  access  to 
vast  intellectual  treasures,  to  treasures  such  as  might 
have  been  envied  by  the  greatest  linguists  of  the  age 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  treasures  surpassing  those 
which  were  possessed  by  Aldus,  by  Erasmus,  and  by 
Melanchthon. 

And  thus  I  am  brought  back  to  the  point  from 
which  I  started.  I  have  been  requested  to  invite  you 
to  fill  your  glasses  to  the  Literature  of  Britain  ;  to 
that  literature,  the  brightest,  the  purest,  the  most 
durable  of  all  the  glories  of  our  country ;  to  that 
literature,  so  rich  in  precious  truth  and  precious 
fiction ;  to  that  literature  which  boasts  of  the  princ 
of  all  poets  and  of  the  prince  of  all  philosophers  \/fo 
that  literature  which  has  exercised  an  influence  wider 
than  that  of  our  commercei^d  mightier  fKaflthatof 
our  arms ;  to  that  literature  which  has  taught  France 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  has  furnished  Germany 
with  models  of  art ;  to  that  literature  which  forms  a 
tie  closer  than  the  tie  of  consanguinity  between  us 
and  the  commonwealths  of  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.; to  that  literature  before  the  light  of  which 
impjetis  and  cruel  superstition^  are  fast  taking  flight 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gangesyto  that  Hterature  whTcH 
will,  in  future  ages,  instruct  and  delight  the  unborn 
millions  who  will  have  turned  the  Australasian  and 
Caflfrarian  deserts  into  cities  and  gardens.  To  the 
Literature  of  Britain,  then !  And,  wherever  British 
literature  spreads,  may  it  be  attended  by  British 
virtue  and  by  British  freedom  I 
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A  SPEECH 

DBLIVBlllD    IN 

Ths  House  of  Commons  on  the  xqth  of  Aprii,  x847« 


In  the  year  1847  ^!^  Government  asked  from  the  House  of 
Commons  a  grant  oi  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
the  education  of  the  people.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
Lord  John  Russell,  having  explained  the  reasons  for  this 
application,  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  a  Committee 
of  Supply.  Mr.  Thomas  Dtmcombe,  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  moved  the  following  amendment : 

'*  That  previous  to  any  grant  of  public  money  being 
assented  to  by  this  House,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  scheme  of  national  education,  as  developed  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
August  and  December  last,  which  minutes  have  been 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty,  a  select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  justice  and  expediency  of  such  a  scheme,  and  its 
probable  annual  cost ;  also  to  inquire  whether  the  r^ula- 
tions  attached  thereto  do  not  unduly  increase  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  invade  the  constitutional  functions  of  Par- 
liament, and  interfere  with  the  religious  convictions  and 
civil  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects." 

In  opposition  to  this  amendment,  the  following  Speech 
was  made.  After  a  debate  of  three  nights,  Mr.  Thomas 
Duncombe  obtained  permission  to  withdraw  the  latter 
part  of  his  amendment.  The  first  part  was  put,  and 
negatived  by  372  votes  to  47, 
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You  will  not  wonder,  Sir,  that  I  am  desirous  to 
catch  your  eye  this  evening.  The  first  duty  which 
I  performed,  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  which  is  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  public  instruction,  was  to  give  my  hearty  assent 
to  the  plan  which  the  honourable  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  calls  on  the  House  to  condemn.  I  am  one 
of  Uiose  who  have  been  accused  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  who  are  now  accused  in  Parlia- 
ment, of  aiming,  under  specious  pretences,  a  blow  at 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people.  It 
is  natural  therefore  that  I  should  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  vindicating  myself  from  so  grave  a 
charge. 

The  honourable  Member  for  Finsbury  must  excuse 
me  if,  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  to  the 
House,  I  should  not  follow  very  closely  the  order  of 
his  speech.  The  truth  is  that  a  mere  answer  to  his 
speech  would  be  no  defence  of  myself  or  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  surprised,  I  own,  that  a  man  of 
his  acuteness  and  ability  should,  on  such  an  occasion, 
have  made  such  a  speech.  The  country  is  excited 
from  one  end  to  the  other  by  a  great  question  of 
principle.  On  that  question  the  Government  has 
taken  one  side.  The  honourable  Member  stands 
forth  as  the  chosen  and  trusted  champion  of  a  great 
party  which  takes  the  other  side.  We  expected  to 
hear  from  him  a  full  exposition  of  the  views  of  those 
in  whose  name  he  speaks.  But,  to  our  astonishment, 
he  has  scarcely  even  alluded  to  the  controversy  which 
has  divided  the  whole  nation.  He  has  entertained  us 
with  sarcasms  and  personal  anecdotes :  he  has  talked 
much  about  matters  of  mere  detail :  but  I  must  say 
that,  after  listening  with  close  attention  to  all  that 
he  has  said,  I  am  quite  unable  to  discover  whether, 
on  the  only  important  point  which  is  in  issue,  he 
agrees  with  us  or  with  that  large  and  active  body  of 
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Nonconformists  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  us. 
He  has  sate  down  without  dropping  one  word  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  discover  whether  he  thinks 
that  education  is  or  that  it  is  not  a  matter  with  which 
the  State  ought  to  interfere.  Yet  that  is  the  question 
about  which  the  whole  nation  has,  during  several 
weeks,  been  writing,  reading,  speaking,  hearing,  think- 
ing, petitioning,  and  on  which  it  is  now  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  pronounce  a  decision.  That  question 
once  settled,  there  will  be,  I  believe,  very  little  room 
for  dispute.  If  it  be  not  competent  to  the  State  to 
interfere  with  the  education  of  the  people,  the  mode 
of  interference  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  must  of  course  be  condemned.  If  it  be  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  the  objections  made  to 
our  plan  will,  in  a  very  few  words,  be  shown  to  be 
frivolous. 

I  shall  take  a  course  very  different  from  that 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  honourable  gentleman. 
I  shall  in  the  clearest  manner  profess  my  opinion  on 
that  great  question  of  principle  which  he  has  studi- 
ously evaded  ;  and  for  my  opinion  I  shall  give  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  unanswerable  reasons. 

I  believe,  Sir,  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  means  of  education  for  the 
common  people.  This  proposition  seems  to  me  to 
be  implied  in  every  definition  that  has  ever  yet  been 
given  of  the  functions  of  a  government  About  the 
extent  of  those  functions  there  has  been  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  ingenious  men.  There  are 
some  who  hold  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  govern- 
ment to  meddle  with  every  part  of  the  system  of 
human  life,  to  regulate  trade  by  bounties  and  prohibi- 
tions, to  regulate  expenditure  by  sumptuary  laws,  to 
regulate  literature  by  a  censorship,  to  regulate  religion 
by  an  inquisition.    Others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme^ 
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and  assign  to  Government  a  very  narrow  sphere  of 
action.  But  the  very  narrowest  sphere  that  ever  was 
assigned  to  governments  by  any  school  of  political 
philosophy  is  quite  wide  enough  for  my  purpose. 
On  one  point  all  the  disputants  are  agreed.  They 
unanimously  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
government  to  take  order  for  giving  security  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  members  of  the  com^ 
munity. 

This  being  admitted,  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
education  of  the  common  people  is  a  most  effectual 
means  of  securing  our  persons  and  our  property  ? 
Let  Adam  Smith  answer  that  question  for  me.  His 
authority,  always  high,  is,  on  this  subject,  entitled  to 
peculiar  respect,  because  he  extremely  disliked  busy, 
prying,  interfering  governments.  He  was  for  leaving 
literature,  arts,  sciences,  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
He  was  not  friendly  to  ecclesiastical  establishments. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  State  ought  not  to 
meddle  with  the  education  of  the  rich.  But  he  has 
expressly  told  us  that  a  distinction  ts  to  be  made, 
particularly  in  a  commercial  and  highly  civilised 
society,  between  the  education  of  the  rich  and  the 
education  of  the  poor.  The  education  of  the  poor, 
he  says,  is  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the 
commonwealth.  Just  as  the  magistrate  ought  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  leprosy 
from  spreading  among  the  people,  he  ought  to  inter- 
fere for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
moral  distempers  which  are  inseparable  from  igno- 
rance. Nor  can  this  duty  be  neglected  without  danger 
to  the  public  peace.  If  you  leave  the  multitude  un- 
instructed,  there  is  serious  risk  that  religious  animosi- 
ties may  produce  the  most  dreadful  disorders.  The 
most  dreadful  disorders!  Those  are  Adam  Smith's 
own  words ;  and  prophetic  words  they  were.  Scarcely 
had   he   given  tliis  warning  to  our  rulers  when  his 
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prediction  was  fulfilled  in  a  manner  never  to  be  for« 
gotten.  I  speak  of  the  No  Popery  riots  of  1 78a  I 
do  not  know  that  I  could  find  in  all  history  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  proposition,  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
common  people  makes  the  property,  the  limbs,  the 
lives  of  all  classes  insecure.  Without  the  shadow  of 
a  grievance,  at  the  summons  of  a  madman,  a  hundred 
thousand  people  rise  in  insurrection.  During  a  whole 
week,  there  is  anarchy  in  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
of  European  cities.  The  parliament  is  besi^^ed. 
Your  predecessor  sits  trembling  in  his  chair,  and 
expects  every  moment  to  see  the  door  beaten  in  by 
the  ruffians  whose  roar  he  hears  all  round  the  house. 
The  peers  are  pulled  out  of  their  coaches.  The 
bishops  in  their  lawn  are  forced  to  fiy  over  the  tiles. 
The  chapels  of  foreign  ambassadors,  buildings  made 
sacred  by  the  law  of  nations,  are  destroyed.  The 
house  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  demolished.  The  little 
children  of  the  Prime  Minister  are  taken  out  of  their 
beds  and  laid  in  their  night  clothes  on  the  table  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  the  only  safe  asylum  from  the 
fury  of  the  rabble.  The  prisons  are  opened.  High- 
waymen, housebreakers,  murderers,  come  forth  to 
swell  the  mob  by  which  they  have  been  set  free. 
Thirty-six  fires  are  blazing  at  once  in  London.  Then 
comes  the  retribution.  Count  up  all  the  wretches 
who  were  shot,  who  were  hanged,  who  were  crushed, 
who  drank  themselves  to  death  at  the  rivers  of  gin 
which  ran  down  Holbom  Hill ;  and  you  will  find 
that  battles  have  been  lost  and  won  with  a  smaller 
sacrifice  of  life.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
calamity,  a  calamity  which,  in  the  history  of  Lon- 
don, ranks  with  the  great  plague  and  the  great  fire  ? 
The  cause  was  the  ignorance  of  a  population  which 
had  been  suffered,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  palaces, 
theatres,  temples,  to  grow  up  as  rude  and  stupid  as 
any  tribe  of  tattooed  cannibals  in  New  Zealand;,  I 
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might  say  as  any  drove  of  beasts  in  Smithfield 
Market 

The  instance  is  striking:  bat  it  is  not  solitary. 
To  the  same  cause  are  to  be  ascribed  the  riots  of 
Nottingham,  the  sack  of  Bristcd,  all  the  outrages  of 
Ludd,  and  Swing,  and  Rebecca,  beautiful  and  costly 
machinery  broken  to  pieces  in  Yorkshire,  bams  and 
haystacks  blazing  in  Kent,  fisnces  and  buildings 
pulled  down  in  Wales.  Could  such  things  have 
been  done  in  a  country  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
labourer  had  been  opened  by  education,  in  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  find  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of 
his  intellect,  taught  to  revere  his  Maker,  taught  to 
respect  Intimate  authority,  and  taught  at  the  same 
time  to  seek  the  redress  of  real  wrongs  by  peaceful 
and  constitutional  means? 

This  then  is  my  argument  It  is  the  duty  of 
Government  to  protect  our  persons  and  property 
from  danger.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  common 
people  is  a  principal  cause  of  danger  to  our  persons 
and  property.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  care  that  the  common  people  shall  not 
be  grossly  ignorant 

And  what  is  the  alternative?  It  is  universally 
allowed  that,  by  some  means.  Government  must  pro- 
tect  our  persons  and  property.  If  you  take  away 
education,  what  means  do  you  leave?  You  leave 
means  such  as  only  necessity  can  justify,  means  which 
inflict  a  fearful  amount  of  pain,  not  only  on  the 
guilty,  but  on  the  innocent  who  are  connected  with 
the  guilty.  You  leave  guns  and  bayonets,  stocks 
and  whipping-posts,  treadmills,  solitary  cells,  penal 
colonies,  gibbets.  See  then  how  the  case  stands. 
Here  is  an  end  which,  as  we  all  agree,  governments 
are  bound  to  attain.  There  are  only  two  ways  of 
attaining  it  One  of  those  ways  is  by  making  men 
better,  and  wiser,  and  happier.    The  other  way  is  by 
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making  them  infamous  and  miserable.  Can  It  be 
doubted  which  we  ought  to  prefer  ?  Is  it  not  strange, 
is  it  not  almost  incredible,  that  pious  and  benevolent 
men  should  gravely  propound  the  doctrine  that  the 
magistrate  is  bound  to  punish  and  at  the  same  time 
bound  not  to  teach  ?  To  me  it  seems  quite  dear  that 
whoever  has  a  right  to  hang  has  a  right  to  educate; 
Can  we  think  without  shame  and  remorse  that  more 
than  half  of  those  wretches  who  have  been  tied  up  at 
Newgate  in  our  time  might  have  been  living  happily, 
that  more  than  half  of  those  who  are  now  in  our 
gaols  might  have  been  enjoying  liberty  and  using 
that  liberty  well,  that  such  a  hell  on  eardi  as  Norfolk 
Island  need  never  have  existed,  if  we  had  expended 
in  training  honest  men  but  a  small  part  of  what  we 
have  expended  in  hunting  and  torturing  rogues  ? 

I  would  earnestly  entreat  every  gentleman  to  look 
at  a  report  which  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  First  Volume  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council.  I  speak  of  the  report  made  by  Mn 
Seymour  Tremenheere  on  the  state  of  that  part  of 
Monmouthshire  which  is  inhabited  by  a  population 
chiefly  employed  in  mining.  He  found  that,  in  this 
district,  towards  the  close  of  1839,  out  of  eleven 
thousand  children  who  were  of  an  age  to  attend 
school,  eight  thousand  never  went  to  any  school  at 
all,  and  that  most  of  the  remaining  three  thousand 
might  almost  as  well  have  gone  to  no  school  as  to 
the  squalid  hovels  in  which  men  who  ought  them- 
selves to  have  been  learners  pretended  to  teach.  In 
general  these  men  had  only  one  qualification  for  their 
employment ;  and  that  was  their  utter  unfitness  for 
every  other  employment.  They  were  disabled  miners, 
or  broken  hucksters.  In  their  schools  all  was  stench, 
and  noise,  and  confusion.  Now  and  then  the  clamour 
of  the  boys  was  silenced  for  two  minutes  by  the 
furious  menaces  of  the  master ;  but  it  soon  broke  out 
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again.  The  instruction  given  was  of  the  lowest  kind. 
Not  one  school  in  ten  was  provided  with  a  single 
map.  This  is  the  way  in  wliich  you  suffered  the 
minds  of  a  great  population  to  be  formed.  And  now 
for  the  effects  of  your  negh'gence.  The  barbarian 
inhabitants  of  this  region  rise  in  an  insane  rebellion 
against  the  Government.  They  come  pouring  down 
their  valleys  to  Newport  They  lire  on  the  Queen's 
troops.  They  wound  a  magistrate.  The  soldiers  fire 
in  return  ;  and  too  many  of  these  wretched  men  pay 
with  their  lives  the  penalty  of  their  crime.  But  is 
the  crime  theirs  atone  P  Is  it  strange  that  they  should 
listen  to  the  only  teaching  that  they  had  ?  How  can 
you,  who  took  no  pains  to  instruct  them,  blame  them 
for  giving  ear  to  the  demagogue  who  took  pains  to 
delude  them  ?  We  put  them  down  of  course.  We 
punish  them.  We  had  no  choice.  Order  must  be 
maintained  ;  property  must  be  protected  ;  and,  since 
we  had  omitted  to  tal;e  the  best  way  of  keeping  these 
people  quiet,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  keeping 
them  quiet  by  the  dread  of  the  sword  and  the  halter. 
But  could  any  necessity  be  more  cruel  ?  And  which 
of  us  would  run  the  risk  of  being  placed  under  such 
necessity  a  second  time  ? 

1  say,  therefore,  that  the  education  of  the  people 
is  not  only  a  means,  but  the  best  means,  of  attaining 
that  which  all  allow  to  be  a  chief  end  of  government ; 
and,  if  this  be  so,  it  passes  my  faculties  to  understand 
how  any  man  can  gravely  contend  that  Government 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  people. 

My  confidence  in  my  opinion  is  strengthened 
when  I  recollect  that  I  hold  that  opinion  in  common 
with  all  the  greatest  lawgivers,  statesmen,  and  poli- 
tical philosophers  of  all  nations  and  ages,  with  all 
the  most  illustiious  champions  of  civil  and  spiritual 
freedom,  and  especially  with  those  men  whose  names 
were   once   held    in    the   highest  veneration  by  the 
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Protestant  Dissenters  of  England  I  might  cite 
many  of  the  most  venerable  names  of  the  old  world  ; 
but  I  would  rather  cite  the  example  of  that  country 
which  the  supporters  of  the  Voluntary  system  here 
are  always  recommending  to  us  as  a  pattern.  Go 
back  to  the  days  when  the  little  society  which  has 
expanded  into  die  opulent  and  enlightened  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  began  to  exist  Our  modem 
Dissenters  will  scarcely,  I  think,  venture  to  speak 
contumeliously  of  those  Puritans  whose  spirit  Laud 
and  his  High  Commission  Court  could  not  subdue,  of 
those  Puritans  who  were  willing  to  leave  home  and 
kindred,  and  all  the  comforts  and  refinements  of 
civilised  life,  to  cross  the  ocean,  to  fix  their  abode  in 
forests  among  wild  beasts  and  wild  men,  rather  than 
commit  the  sin  of  performing,  in  the  House  of  God, 
one  gesture  which  they  believed  to  be  displeasing  to 
Him.  Did  those  brave  exiles  think  it  inconsistent 
with  civil  or  religious  freedom  that  the  State  should 
take  charge  of  the  education  of  the  people?  No, 
Sir ;  one  of  the  earliest  laws  enacted  by  the  Puritan 
colonists  was  that  every  township,  as  soon  as  the 
Lord  had  increased  it  to  the  number  of  fifty  houses, 
should  appoint  one  to  teach  all  children  to  write  and 
read,  and  that  every  township  of  a  hundred  houses 
should  set  up  a  grammar  school.  Nor  have  the 
descendants  of  those  who  made  this  law  ever  ceased 
to  hold  that  the  public  authorities  were  bound  to 
provide  the  means  of  public  instruction.  Nor  is  this 
doctrine  confined  to  New  England.  "  Educate  the 
people  "  was  the  first  admonition  addressed  by  Penn 
to  the  colony  which  he  founded.  "  Educate  the 
people  "  was  the  legacy  of  Washington  to  the  nation 
which  he  had  saved.  "Educate  the  people"  was 
the  unceasing  exhortation  of  Jefferson ;  and  I  quote 
Jefferson  with  peculiar  pleasure,  because,  of  all  the 
eminent  men  that  have  ever  lived,  Adam  Smith  him- 
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felf  not  excepted,  Jefferson  was  the  one  who  most 
abhorred  every  thing  like  meddling  on  the  part  of 
governments.  Yet  the  chief  business  of  his  later 
years  was  to  establish  a  good  system  of  State  educa- 
tion in  Virginia. 

And,  against  such  authority  as  this,  what  have 
you  who  take  the  other  side  to  show  ?  Can  you 
mention  a  single  great  philosopher,  a  single  man 
distinguished  by  his  zca!  for  liberty,  humanity,  and 
truth,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to 
the  time  of  this  present  Parliament,  ever  held  your 
doctrines  ?  You  can  oppose  to  the  unanimous  voice 
of  all  the  wise  and  good,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both 
hemispheres,  nothing  but  a  clamour  which  was  first 
heard  a  few  months  ago,  a  clamour  in  which  you 
cannot  join  without  condemning,  not  only  all  whosu 
memory  you  profess  to  hold  in  reverence,  but  even 
your  former  selves. 

This  new  theory  of  politics  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  originality.  It  may  be  fairly  stated  thus.  All 
men  have  hitherto  been  utterly  in  the  wrong  as  to 
the  nature  and  objects  of  civil  government.  The 
great  truth,  hidden  from  every  preceding  generation, 
and  at  length  revealed,  in  t!ie  year  1S46,  to  some 
highly  respectable  ministers  and  elders  of  dissenting 
congregations,  is  this.  Government  is  simply  a  great 
hangman.  Government  ought  to  do  nothing  except 
by  harsh  and  degrading  means.  The  one  business 
of  Government  is  to  handcuff",  and  lock  up,  and 
scourge,  and  shoot,  and  stab,  and  strangla  It  is 
odious  tyranny  in  a  Government  to  attempt  to  pre- 
vent crime  by  informing  the  understanding  and 
elevating  the  moral  feeling  of  a  people.  A  states- 
man may  see  hamlets  turned,  in  the  course  of  one 
generation,  into  great  seaport  towns  and  manufac- 
turing towns.  He  may  know  ihat  on  the  character 
ot  the  vast  population  which  is  collected  in  those 
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wonderful  towns,  depends  the  prosperity,  the  peaces 
the  very  existence  of  society.  But  he  must  not  think 
of  forming  that  character.  He  is  an  enemy  of  public 
liberty  if  he  attempts  to  prevent  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  from  becoming  mere 
Yahoos^  He  may,  indeed,  build  barrack  after  barrack 
to  overawe  them.  If  they  break  out  into  insurrection, 
he  may  send  cavalry  to  sabre  them :  he  may  mow 
them  down  with  grape  shot :  he  may  hang  them,  draw 
them,  quarter  them,  any  thing  but  teach  them.  He 
may  see,  and  may  shudder  as  he  sees,  throughout 
large  rural  districts,  millions  of  infants  growing  up 
from  infancy  to  manhood  as  ignorant,  as  mere  slaves 
of  sensual  appetite,  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  No 
matter.  He  is  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  if  he  does  not  look  on  with  folded 
arms,  while  absurd  hopes  and  evil  passions  ripen  in 
that  rank  soil.  He  must  wait  for  the  day  of  his 
harvest  He  must  wait  till  the  Jaquerie  comes,  till 
farm  houses  are  burning,  till  threshing  machines  are 
broken  in  pieces ;  and  then  begins  his  business,  which 
is  simply  to  send  one  poor  ignorant  savage  to  the 
county  gaol,  and  another  to  the  antipodes,  and  a  third 
to  the  gallows. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  new  theory  of  government  which 
was  first  propounded,  in  the  year  1846,  by  some  men 
of  high  note  among  the  Nonconformists  of  England. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  men  of  excellent 
abilities  and  excellent  intentions, — and  there  are,  I 
readily  admit,  such  men  among  those  who  hold  this 
theory, — can  have  fallen  into  so  absurd  and  pernicious 
an  error.  One  explanation  only  occurs  to  me.  This 
is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  an  instance  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  great  law  of  reaction.  We  have  just  come 
victorious  out  of  a  long  and  fierce  contest  for  the 
liberty  of  trade.  While  that  contest  was  undecided, 
much  was  said  and  written  about  the  advantages  of 
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free  competition,  and  about  the  danger  of  sufTering 
the  State  to  regulate  matters  which  should  be  left  to 
individuals.  There  has  consequently  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  persons  who  are  led  by  words,  and  who  are 
little  in  the  habit  of  making  distinctions,  a  disposiiion 
to  apply  to  political  questions  and  moral  questions 
principles  which  are  sound  only  when  applied  to  com- 
mercial questions.  These  people,  not  content  with 
having  forced  the  Government  to  surrender  a  pro- 
vince wrongfully  usurped,  now  wish  to  wrest  from 
the  Government  a  domain  held  by  a  right  which  was 
never  before  questioned,  and  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned with  the  smallest  show  of  reason.  "  If,"  they 
say,  "free  competition  is  a  good  thing  in  trade,  it 
must  surely  be  a^ood  thing  in  education.  The  supply 
of  other  commodities,  of  sugar,  for  example,  is  left  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  demand  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  we  are  better  supplied  with  sugar  than  if  the 
Government  undertook  to  supply  us.  Why  then 
should  we  doubt  that  the  supply  of  instruction  will, 
without  tlie  intervention  of  the  Government,  be  found 
equal  to  the  demand  ? " 

Never  was  there  a  more  false  analogy.  Whether 
a  man  is  well  supplied  with  sugar  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  himself  alone.  But  whether  he  is  well  sup- 
plied with  instruction  is  a  matter  which  concerns  his 
neighbours  and  the  State.  If  he  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  sugar,  he  must  go  without  sugar.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  fit  that,  because  he  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  education,  he  should  go  without  education. 
Between  the  rich  and  their  instructors  there  may,  as 
Adam  Smith  says,  be  free  trade.  The  supply  of 
music  masters  and  Italian  masters  may  be  left  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  demand.  But  what  is  to  become 
of  the  millions  who  are  too  poor  to  procure  without 
assistance  the  services  of  a  decent  schoolmaster  t  We 
have  indeed   heard  it  said  that  even  these  millions 
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will  be  supplied  with  teachers  by  the  free  competition 
of  benevolent  individuals  who  will  vie  with  each  other 
in  rendering  this  service  to  mankind.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  benevolent  individuals  who  spend  their 
time  and  money  most  laudably  in  setting  up  and 
supporting  schools  ;  and  you  may  say,  if  you  please, 
that  there  b,  among  these  respectable  persons,  a 
competition  to  do  good.  But  do  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  words.  Do  not  believe  that  this  competi- 
tion resembles  the  competition  which  is  produced  by 
the  desire  of  wealth  and  by  the  fear  of  ruin.  There 
is  a  great  difference,  be  assured,  between  the  rivalry 
of  philanthropists  and  tlie  rivalry  of  grocers.  The 
grocer  knows  that,  if  his  wares  are  worse  than  those 
of  other  grocers,  he  shall  soon  go  before  the  Bankrupt 
Court,  and  his  wife  and  children  will  have  no  refuge 
but  the  workhouse:  he  knows  that,  if  his  shop  obtains 
an  honourable  celebrity,  he  shall  be  able  to  set  up  a 
carriage  and  buy  a  villa  :  and  this  knowledge  impels 
him  to  exertions  compared  with  which  the  exertions 
of  even  very  charitable  people  to  serve  the  poor  are 
but  languid.  It  would  be  strange  infatuation  indeed 
to  l^islate  on  the  supposition  that  a  man  cares  for 
his  fellow  creatures  as  much  as  he  cares  for  himself. 

Unless,  Sir,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  those  argu- 
ments, which  show  that  the  Government  ought  not  to 
leave  to  private  people  the  task  of  providing  for  the 
national  defence,  will  equally  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  leave  to  private  people  the  task  of 
providing  for  national  education.  On  this  subject, 
Mr.  Hume  has  laid  down  the  general  law  with  ad- 
mirable good  sense  and  perspicuity.  I  mean  David 
Hume,  not  the  Member  for  Montrose,  though  that 
honourable  gentleman  will,  I  am  confident,  assent  to 
the  doctrine  propounded  by  his  illustrious  namesake. 
David  Hume,  Sir,  justly  says  that  most  of  the  arts 
and  trades  which  exist  in  the  world  produce  so  much 
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advantage  and  pleasure  to  individuals,  that  the  magis- 
trate may  safely  leave  it  to  individuals  to  encourage 
those  arts  and  trades.  But  he  adds  that  there  are 
callings  which,  though  they  are  highly  useful,  nay, 
absolutely  necessary  to  society,  yet  do  not  administer 
to  the  peculiar  pleasure  or  profit  of  any  individual. 
The  military  calling  is  an  instance.  Here,  says 
Hume,  the  Government  must  interfere.  It  must 
take  on  itself  to  regulate  these  callings,  and  to 
stimulate  the  industry  of  the  persons  who  follow 
these  callings  by  pecuniary  and  honorary  rewards. 

Now,  Sir,  it  seetiks  to  me  that,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  Government  ought  to  superin- 
tend and  to  reward  the  soldier.  Government  ought 
to  superintend  and  to  reward  the  schoolmaster,  t 
mean,  of  course,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  common 
people.  That  his  calling  is  useful,  that  his  calling  is 
necessary,  will  hardly  be  denied.  Yet  it  is  clear  that 
his  services  will  not  be  adequately  remunerated  if  he 
is  left  to  be  remunerated  by  those  whom  he  teaches, 
or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  charitable. 
Is  this  disputed  ?  Look  at  the  facts.  You  tell  us 
that  schools  will  multiply  and  flourish  exceedingly, 
if  the  Government  will  only  abstain  from  interfering 
with  them.  Has  not  the  Government  long  abstained 
from  interfering  with  them?  Has  not  every  thing 
been  left,  through  many  years,  to  individual  exer- 
tion? If  it  were  true  that  education,  like  trade, 
thrives  most  where  the  magistrate  meddles  least,  the 
common  people  of  England  would  now  be  the  best 
educated  in  the  world.  Our  schools  would  be  model 
schools.  Every  one  would  have  a  well  chosen  little 
library,  excellent  maps,  a  small  but  neat  apparatus 
for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy.  A  grown 
person  unable  to  read  and  write  would  be  pointed 
at  like  Giant  O'Brien  or  the  Polish  Count  Our 
schoolmasters  would  be  as  eminently  expert  tn  all 
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that  relates  to  teaching  as  our  cutlers,  our  cotton- 
spinners,  our  engineers  are  allowed  to  be  in  their 
respective  callings.  They  would,  as  a  class,  be  held 
in  high  consideration  ;  and  their  gains  would  be  such 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  men  of  respectable 
character  and  attainments  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

Now,  is  this  the  case?  Look  at  the  charges  of 
the  judges,  at  the  resolutions  of  the  grand  juries,  at 
the  reports  of  public  officers,  at  the  reports  of  volun- 
tary associations.  All  tell  the  same  sad  and  igno- 
minious story.  Take  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Prisons.  In  the  House  of  Correction  at  Hertford,  of 
seven  hundred  prisoners  one  half  could  not  read  at 
all ;  only  eight  could  read  and  write  well.  Of  eight 
thousand  prisoners  who  had  passed  through  Maid- 
stone gaol  only  fifty  could  read  and  write  well.  In 
Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  the  proportion  that  could 
read  and  write  well  seems  to  have  been  still  smaller. 
Turn  from  the  registers  of  prisoners  to  the  registers 
of  marriages.  You  will  find  that  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  couples  were  married  in  the  year 
1844.  More  than  forty  thousand  of  the  bridegrooms 
and  more  than  sixty  diousand  of  the  brides  did  not 
sign  their  names,  but  made  their  marks.  Nearly  one 
third  of  the  men  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  women, 
who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  are  to  be  the 
parents  of  the  Englishmen  of  the  next  generation, 
who  are  to  bear  a  chief  part  in  forming  the  minds  of 
the  Englishmen  of  the  next  generation,  cannot  write 
their  own  names.  Remember,  too,  that,  though  people 
who  cannot  write  their  own  names  must  be  grossly 
ignorant,  people  may  write  their  own  names  and  yet 
have  very  little  knowledge.  Tens  of  thousands  who 
were  able  to  write  their  names  had  in  all  probability 
received  only  the  wretched  education  of  a  common 
day  school.  We  know  what  such  a  school  too  often 
is ;  a  room  crusted  with  filth,  without  light,  without 
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air,  with  a  heap  of  fuel  in  one  corner  and  a  brood  of 
chickens  in  another;  the  only  machinery  of  instruc- 
tion a  dogeared  spellingbook  and  a  broken  slate ;  the 
masters  the  refuse  of  all  other  callings,  discarded  foot- 
men, mined  pedlars,  men  who  cannot  work  a  sum  in 
the  rule  of  three,  men  who  cannot  write  a  common  let- 
ter without  blunders,  men  who  do  not  know  whether 
the  earth  is  a  sphere  or  a  cube,  men  who  do  not  know 
whether  Jerusalem  is  in  Asia  or  America.  And  to  such 
men,  men  to  whom  none  of  us  would  entrust  the  key  of 
his  cellar,  we  have  entrusted  the  mind  of  the  rising 
generation,  and,  with  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation, 
the  freedom,  the  happiness,  the  glory  of  our  country. 

Do  you  question  the  accuracy  of  this  description  ? 
I  will  produce  evidence  to  which  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  not  venture  to  take  an  exception.  Every  gentle- 
man here  knows,  1  suppose,  how  important  a  place 
the  Congregational  Union  holds  among  the  Non- 
conformists, and  how  prominent  a  part  Mr.  Edward 
Baines  has  taken  in  opposition  to  State  education. 
A  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  drew  up 
last  year  a  report  on  the  subject  of  education.  That 
report  was  received  by  the  Union  ;  and  the  person  who 
moved  that  ft  should  be  received  was  Mr.  Edward 
Baines.  That  report  contains  the  following  passage; 
"  If  it  were  necessary  to  disclose  facts  to  such  an  as- 
sembly as  this,  as  to  the  ignorance  and  debasement 
of  the  neglected  portions  of  our  population  in  towns 
and  rural  districts,  both  adult  and  juvenile,  it  could 
easily  be  done.  Private  information  communicated 
to  the  Board,  personal  observation  and  investigation 
of  the  various  localities,  with  the  published  documents 
of  the  Registrar  General,  and  the  reports  of  the  state 
of  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  published  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  furnish  enough  to 
make  us  modest  in  speaking  of  what  has  been  done 
for  the  humbler  classes,  and  make  us  ashamed  that 
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the  sons  of  the  soil  of  England  should  have  been  so 
long  n^lected,  and  should  present  to  the  enlightened 
traveller  from  other  shores  such  a  sad  spectacle  of 
neglected  cultivation,  lost  mental  power,  and  spiritual 
d^^datioa''  Nothing  can  be  more  just  AH  the 
information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  bears 
out  the  statements  of  the  Congregational  Union.  I 
do  believe  that  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of 
a  large  part  of  the  community  to  which  we  belong 
ought  to  make  us  ashamed  of  ourselves.  I  do  be* 
lieve  that  an  enlightened  traveller  from  New  York, 
from  Geneva,  or  from  Berlin  would  be  shocked  to 
see  so  much  barbarism  in  the  close  neighbourhood 
of  so  much  wealth  and  civilisation.  But  is  it  not 
strange  that  the  very  gentlemen  who  tell  us  in  such 
emphatic  language  that  the  people  are  shamefully  ill 
educated,  should  yet  persist  in  telling  us  that  under 
a  system  of  free  competition  the  people  are  certain  to 
be  excellently  educated  ?  Only  this  morning  the  op- 
ponents of  our  plan  circulated  a  paper  in  which  they 
confidently  predict  that  free  competition  will  do  all 
that  is  necessary,  if  we  will  only  wait  with  patience. 
Wait  with  patience  I  Why,  we  have  been  waiting 
ever  since  the  Heptarchy.  How  much  longer  are  we 
to  wait  ?  Till  the  year  2847  ?  Or  till  the  year  3847  ? 
That  the  experiment  has  as  yet  failed  you  do  not 
deny.  And  why  should  it  have  failed  ?  Has  it  been 
tried  in  unfavourable  circumstances  ?  Not  so :  it  has 
been  tried  in  the  richest,  and  in  the  freest,  and  in  the 
most  charitable  country  in  all  Europe.  Has  it  been 
tried  on  too  small  a  scale?  Not  so:  millions  have 
been  subjected  to  it  Has  it  been  tried  during  too 
short  a  time  ?  Not  so  :  it  has  been  going  on  during 
ages.  The  cause  of  the  failure  then  is  plain.  Our 
whole  system  has  been  unsound  We  have  applied 
the  principle  of  free  competition  to  a  case  to  which 
that  principle  is  not  applicable. 
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But,  Sir,  if  the  state  of  tlie  southern  part  of  our 
island  has  furnished  me  with  one  strong  argument, 
the  state  of  the  northern  part  furnishes  me  with 
another  argument,  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
decisive.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  England 
was  one  of  the  best  governed  and  most  prosperous 
countries  in  the  world :  Scotland  was  perhaps  the 
rudest  and  poorest  country  that  could  lay  any  claim 
to  civilisation.  The  name  of  Scotchman  was  then 
uttered  in  this  part  of  the  island  with  contempt.  The 
ablest  Scotch  statesmen  contemplated  the  degraded 
state  of  their  poorer  countrymen  with  a  feeling  ap- 
proaching to  despair.  It  is  well  known  that  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  a  brave  and  accomplished  man,  a  man 
who  had  drawn  his  sword  for  liberty,  who  had  suf- 
fered proscription  and  exile  for  liberty,  was  so  much 
disgusted  and  dismayed  by  the  misery,  the  ignorance, 
the  idleness,  the  lawlessness  of  the  common  periple, 
that  he  proposed  to  make  many  thousands  of  them 
slaves.  Nothing,  he  thought,  but  the  discipline  which 
kept  order  and  enforced  exertion  among  the  negroes 
of  a  sugar  colony,  nothing  but  the  lash  and  the  stocks, 
could  reclaim  the  vagabonds  who  infested  every  part 
of  Scotland  from  their  indolent  and  predatory  habits, 
and  compel  them  to  support  themselves  by  steady 
labour.  He  therefore,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  earnestly,  and,  as 
I  believe,  from  the  mere  impulse  of  humanity  and 
patriotism,  recommended  to  the  Estates  of  the  Realm 
this  sharp  remedy,  which  alone,  as  he  conceived,  could 
remove  the  evil.  Within  a  few  months  after  the  pub- 
lication of  that  pamphlet  a  very  different  remedy 
was  applied.  The  Parliament  which  sate  at  Edin- 
burgh passed  an  Act  for  the  establishment  of  parochial 
schools.  What  followed  ?  An  improvement  such  as 
the  world  had  never  seen  took  place  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  people.      Soon,  in  spite 
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t>f  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  sterility 
of  the  earthy  Scotland  became  a  country  which  had 
no  reason  to  envy  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe. 
Wherever  the  Scotchman  went, — and  there  were  few 
parts  of  the  world  to  which  he  did  not  go, — he 
carried  his  superiority  with  him.  If  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  a  public  office,  he  worked  his  way  up 
to  the  highest  post  If  he  got  employment  in  a 
brewery  or  a  factory,  he  was  soon  the  foreman.  If 
h^  took  a  shop,  his  trade  was  the  best  in  the  street 
If  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  became  a  colour- 
sergeant  If  he  went  to  a  colony,  he  was  the  most 
thriving  planter  there.  The  Scotchman  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  been  spoken  of  in  London  as  we 
speak  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  Scotchman  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  an  object,  not  of  scorn,  but 
of  envy.  The  cry  was  that,  wherever  he  came,  he 
got  more  than  his  share ;  that,  mixed  with  English- 
men or  mixed  with  Irishmen,  he  rose  to  the  top  as 
surely  as  oil  rises  to  the  top  of  water.  And  what 
had  produced  this  g^eat  revolution  ?  The  Scotch  air 
was  still  as  cold,  the  Scotch  rocks  were  still  as  bare 
as  ever.  All  the  natural  qualities  of  the  Scotchman 
were  still  what  they  had  been  when  learned  and 
benevolent  men  advised  that  he  should  be  flogged, 
like  a  beast  of  burden,  to  his  daily  task.  But  the 
State  had  given  him  an  education.  That  education 
was  not,  it  is  true,  in  all  respects  what  it  should  have 
been.  But,  such  as  it  was,  it  had  done  more  for  the 
bleak  and  dreary  shores  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde 
than  the  richest  of  soils  and  the  most  genial  of 
climates  had  done  for  Capua  and  Tarentum.  Is 
there  one  member  of  this  House,  however  strongly 
he  may  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  Government  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  people, 
who  will  stand  up  and  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Scotch  would  now  have  been  a  happier  and  a  more  en« 
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lightened  people  if  they  had  been  left,  during  the  last 
five  generations,  to  find  instruction  for  themselves  ? 

I  say,  then,  Sir,  that,  if  the  science  of  Government 
be  an  experimental  science,  this  question  is  decided. 
We  are  in  a  condition  to  perform  the  inductive  pro- 
cess according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Novum 
Organum.  We  have  two  nations  closely  connected, 
inhabiting  the  same  island,  sprung  from  the  same 
blood,  speaking  the  same  language,  governed  by  the 
same  Sovereign  and  the  same  legislature,  holding 
essentially  the  same  religious  faith,  having  the  same 
allies  and  the  same  enemies.  Of  these  two  nations 
one  was,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as  respects 
opulence  and  civilisation,  in  the  highest  rank  among 
European  communities,  the  other  in  the  lowest  rank. 
The  opulent  and  highly  civilised  nation  leaves  the 
education  of  the  people  to  free  competition.  In  the 
poor  and  half  barbarous  nation  the  education  of  the 
people  is  undertaken  by  the  State.  The  result  is 
that  the  first  are  last  and  the  last  first  The  common 
people  of  Scotland, — it  is  vain  to  disguise  the  truth, — 
have  passed  the  common  people  of  England.  Free 
competition,  tried  with  every  advantage,  has  produced 
effects  of  which,  as  the  Congregational  Union  tells  us, 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  which  must  lower  us 
in  the  opinion  of  every  intelligent  foreigner.  State 
education,  tried  under  every  disadvantage,  has  pro- 
duced an  improvement  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  parallel  in  any  age  or  country.  Such  an 
experiment  as  this  would  be  regarded  as  conclusive 
in  surgery  or  chemistry,  and  ought,  1  think,  to  be 
regarded  as  equally  conclusive  in  politics. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  reasons  which  have  satisfied 
me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  the 
people.  Being  firmly  convinced  of  that  truth,  I  shall 
not  shrink  from  proclaiming  it  here  and  elsewhere, 
in  defiance  of  the  loudest  clamour  that  agitators  can 
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raise.  The  remainder  of  my  task  is  easy.  For,  if 
the  great  principle  for  which  I  have  been  contending 
is  admitted,  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to 
the  details  of  our  plan  will  vanish  fast.  I  will  deal 
with  those  objections  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  amendment  moved  by  the  honourable  Member 
for  Finsbury. 

First  among  his  objections  he  places  the  cost 
Surely,  Sir,  no  person  who  admits  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  train  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  can  think 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  too  large  a  sum  for  that 
purpose.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  in  the  lowest  point 
of  view,  if  we  consider  human  beings  merely  as  pro- 
ducers of  wealth,  the  difference  between  an  intelligent 
and  a  stupid  population,  estimated  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  exceeds  a  hundredfold  the  proposed 
outlay.  Nor  is  this  all.  For  every  pound  that  you 
save  in  education,  you  will  spend  five  in  prosecutions, 
in  prisons,  in  penal  settlements.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  House,  having  never  grudged  any  thing  that  was 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  pro- 
tecting property  by  means  of  pain  and  fear,  will  begin 
to  be  niggardly  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed  to  effect  the 
same  objects  by  making  the  people  wiser  and  better. 

The  next  objection  made  by  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber to  our  plan  is  that  it  will  increase  the  influence  of 
the  Crown.  This  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
may,  he  apprehends,  be  employed  in  corruption  and 
jobbing.  Those  schoolmasters  who  vote  for  minis- 
terial candidates  will  obtain  a  share  of  the  grant : 
those  schoolmasters  who  vote  for  opponents  of  the 
ministry  will  apply  for  assistance  in  vain.  Sir,  the 
honourable  Member  never  would  have  made  this 
objection  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  understand 
the  minutes  which  he  has  condemned.  We  propose 
to  place  this  part  of  the  public  expenditure  under 
checks  which  must  make  such  abuses  as  the  honour- 
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able  Member  anticipates  morally  impossible.  Not 
only  will  there  be  those  ordinary  checks  which  are 
thought  sufficient  to  prevent  the  misapplication  of 
the  many  millions  annually  granted  for  the  a.rmy, 
the  navy,  the  ordnance,  the  civil  government :  not 
I  only  must  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  come  every 
year  to  this  House  for  a  vote,  and  be  prepared  to 
render  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
]aid  out  what  had  been  voted  in  the  preceding  year  ; 
but,  when  they  have  satisfied  the  House,  when  they 
have  got  their  vote,  they  will  still  be  unable  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  at  their  discretion.  Whatever  they 
may  do  for  any  schoolmaster  must  be  done  in  con- 
cert with  those  persons  who,  in  the  district  where  the 
schoolmaster  lives,  take  an  interest  in  education,  and 
contribute  out  of  their  private  means  to  the  expense 
of  education.  When  the  honourable  gentleman  Is 
afraid  that  we  shall  corrupt  the  schoolmasters,  he  for- 
gets, first,  that  we  do  not  appoint  the  schoolmasters; 
secondly,  tliat  we  cannot  dismiss  the  schoolmasters ; 
thirdly,  that  managers  who  are  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  us,  can,  without  our  consent,  dismiss  the 
schoolmasters  ;  and  fourtlily,  that  without  the  recom- 
mendation of  these  managers  we  can  give  nothing 
to  the  schoolmasters.  Observe,  too,  that  such  a  re- 
commendation will  not  be  one  of  those  recommen- 
dations which  goodnatiired  easy  people  are  too  apt 
to  give  to  everybody  who  asks;  nor  will  it  at  all 
resemble  those  recommendations  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  For 
every  pound  which  we  pay  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  managers,  the  managers  themselves  must  pay 
two  pounds.  They  must  also  provide  the  school- 
master with  a  house  out  of  their  own  funds  before 
they  can  obtain  for  him  a  grant  from  the  public  funds. 
What  chance  of  jobbing  is  there  here?  It  is  com- 
mon enough,  no  doubt,  for  a  Member  of  Parliament 
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who  votes  with  Government  to  ask  that  one  of  thof^e 
who  zealously  supported  him  at  the  last  election  may 
have  a  place  in  the  Excise  or  the  Customs.  But  such 
a  member  would  soon  cease  to  solicit  if  the  answer 
were,  "  Your  friend  shall  have  a  place  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  if  you  will  give  him  a  house  and  settle  on  him 
an  income  of  a  hundred  a  year.''  What  chance  then, 
I  again  ask,  is  there  of  jobbing  ?  What,  say  some  of 
the  dissenters  of  Leeds,  is  to  prevent  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment, a  High  Church  Government,  from  using  this 
parliamentary  grant  to  corrupt  the  schoolmasters  of 
our  borough,  and  to  induce  them  to  use  all  their  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  a  Tory  and  High  Church  candi- 
date ?  Why,  Sir,  the  dissenters  of  Leeds  themselves 
have  the  power  to  prevent  it  Let  them  subscribe  to 
the  schools :  let  them  take  a  share  in  the  management 
of  the  schools :  let  them  refuse  to  recommend  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  any  schoolmaster  whom  they 
suspect  of  having  voted  at  any  election  from  corrupt 
motives :  and  the  thing  is  done.  Our  plan,  in  truth, 
is  made  up  of  checks.  My  only  doubt  is  whether 
the  checks  may  not  be  found  too  numerous  and  too 
stringent  On  our  general  conduct  there  is  the  ordi- 
nary check,  the  parliamentary  check.  And,  as  respects 
those  minute  details  which  it  is  impossible  that  this 
House  can  investigate,  we  shall  be  checked,  in  every 
town  and  in  every  rural  district,  by  boards  consisting 
of  independent  men  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education. 
The  truth  is.  Sir,  that  those  who  clamour  most 
loudly  against  our  plan,  have  never  thought  of  ascer- 
taining what  it  is.  I  see  that  a  gentleman,  who  ought 
to  have  known  better,  has  not  been  ashamed  publicly 
to  tell  the  world  that  our  plan  will  cost  the  nation  two 
millions  a  year,  and  will  paralyse  all  the  exertions  of 
individuals  to  educate  the  people.  These  two  asser- 
tions are  uttered  in  one  breath.  And  yet,  if  he  who 
made  them  had  read  our  minutes  before  he  railed 
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at  them,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  predictions  are 
contradictory ;  that  they  cannot  both  be  fulfilled  ; 
that,  if  individuals  do  not  exert  themselves,  the 
country  will  have  to  pay  nothing  ;  and  that,  if  the 
country  has  to  pay  two  millions,  it  will  be  because  in- 
dividuals have  exerted  themselves  with  such  wonder- 
ful, such  incredible,  vigour,  as  to  raise  four  millions 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  next  objection  made  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Finsbury  is  that  we  have  acted  unconsti- 
tutionally, and  have  encroached  on  the  functions  of 
Parliament.  The  Committee  of  Council  he  seems  to 
consider  as  an  unlawful  assembly.  He  calls  it  some- 
times a  self  elected  body  and  sometimes  a  self 
appointed  body.  Sir,  these  are  words  without  mean- 
ing. The  Committee  is  no  more  a  self  elected  body 
than  the  Board  of  Trade  It  is  a  body  appointed 
by  the  Queen  ;  and  in  appointing  it  Her  Majesty 
has  exercised,  under  the  advice  of  her  responsible 
Ministers,  a  prerogative  as  old  as  the  monarchy. 
But,  says  the  honourable  Member,  the  constitutional 
course  would  have  been  to  apply  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  On  what  ground  ?  Nothing  but  an 
Act  of  Parliament  can  legalise  that  which  is  illegal. 
But  whoever  heard  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  legalise 
what  was  already  beyond  all  dispute  legal  ?  Of 
course,  if  we  wished  to  send  aliens  out  of  the  country, 
or  to  detain  disaffected  persons  in  custody  without 
bringing  them  to  trial,  we  must  obtain  an  Act  of 
Parliament  empowering  us  to  do  so.  But  why 
should  we  ask  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  empower 
us  to  do  what  anybody  may  do,  what  the  honourable 
Member  for  Finabury  may  do?  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  he  or  anybody  else  may  subscribe  to  a  school, 
give  a  stipend  to  a  monitor,  or  settle  a  retiring 
pension  on  a  preceptor  who  has  done  good  service? 
What  any  of  the  Queen's  subjects  may  do  the  Queca 
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may  do.  Suppose  that  her  privy  purse  were  90 
that  she  could  aflbrd  to  employ  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  this  beneficent  manner  ;  would  an  Act  of 
Parliament  be  necessary  to  enable  her  to  do  so? 
Every  part  of  our  plan  may  lawfully  be  carried  into 
execution  by  any  person,  Sox'ereign  or  subject,  who 
has  the  inclination  and  the  money.  We  have  not  the 
money ;  and  for  the  money  we  come,  in  a  strictly 
constitutional  manner,  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  course  which  we  have  taken  is  in  conformity 
with  all  precedent,  as  well  as  with  all  principle. 
There  are  military  schools.  No  Act  of  Parliament 
was  necessary  to  authorise  the  establishing  of  such 
schools.  All  that  was  necessary  was  a  grant  of 
money  to  defray  the  charge.  When  I  was  Secretary 
at  War  it  was  my  duty  to  bring  under  Her  Majesty's 
notice  the  situation  of  the  female  children  of  her  sol* 
diers.  Many  such  children  accompanied  every  regi* 
ment,  and  their  education  was  grievously  neglected. 
Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  sign  a  war* 
rant  by  which  a  girls'  school  was  attached  to  each 
corps.  No  Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary.  For 
to  set  up  a  school  where  girls  might  be  taught  to 
read,  and  write,  and  sew,  and  cook,  was  perfectly 
legal  already.  I  might  have  set  it  up  myself,  if  I 
had  been  rich  enough.  All  that  I  had  to  ask  from 
Parliament  was  the  money.  But  I  ought  to  beg 
pardon  for  arguing  a  point  so  clear. 

The  next  objection  to  our  plans  is  that  they 
interfere  with  the  religious  convictions  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  It  has  been  sometimes  insinuated, 
but  it  has  never  been  proved,  that  the  Committee  of 
Council  has  shown  undue  favour  to  the  Established 
Church.  Sir,  I  have  carefully  read  and  considered 
the  minutes  ;  and  I  wish  that  every  man  who  has 
exerted  his  eloquence  against  them  had  done  the 
same.    I  sa)'  that  I  have  carefully  read  and  considered 
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them,  and  that  tliey  seem  to  me  to  liavc  been  drawn 
up  with  exemplary  impartiality.  The  benefits  which 
we  offer  we  offer  to  people  of  all  religious  persuasions 
alike.  The  dissenting  managers  of  schools  will  have 
equal  authority  with  the  managers  who  belong  to  the 
Church.  A  boy  who  goes  to  meeting  will  be  just  as 
eligible  to  be  a  monitor,  and  will  receive  just  as  large 
a  stipend,  as  if  he  went  to  the  cathedral.  The  school- 
master who  is  a  nonconformist  and  the  school- 
master who  is  a  conformist  will  enjoy  the  same 
emoluments,  and  will,  after  the  same  term  of  service, 
obtain,  on  the  same  conditions,  the  same  retiring 
pension.  I  wish  that  some  gentleman  would,  instead 
of  using  vague  phrases  about  religious  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  conscience,  answer  this  plain  question. 
Suppose  that  in  one  of  our  large  towns  there  are 
four  schools,  a  school  connected  with  the  Church, 
a  school  connected  with  the  Independents,  a  Baptist 
school,  and  a  Wesleyan  school  ;  what  encourage- 
ment, pecuniary  or  honorary,  will,  by  our  plan,  be 
given  to  the  school  connected  with  the  Church, 
and  withheld  from  any  of  the  other  three  schools  ? 
Is  it  not  indeed  plain  that,  if  by  neglect  or  mal- 
administration the  Church  school  should  get  into 
a  bad  state,  while  the  dissenting  schools  flourish,  the 
dissenting  schools  will  receive  public  money  and  the 
Church  school  will  receive  none  ? 

It  is  true,  I  admit,  that,  in  rural  districts  which 
are  too  poor  to  support  more  than  one  school,  the 
religious  community  to  which  the  majority  belongs 
will  have  an  advantage  over  other  religious  com- 
munitie.s.  But  this  is  not  our  fault.  If  we  are  as 
impartial  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  you  surely  do  not 
expect  more.  If  there  should  be  a  parish  containing 
nine  hundred  churchmen  and  a  hundred  dissenters,  if 
there  should,  in  that  parish,  be  a  school  connected 
with  the  Church,  if  the  dissenters  in  that  parish 
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should  be  too  poor  to  set  up  another  school,  uh« 
doubtedly  the  school  connected  with  the  Church  will, 
in  that  parish,  get  all  that  we  give ;  and  the  dissenters 
will  get  nothing.  But  observe  that  there  is  no 
partiality  to  the  Church,  as  the  Church,  in  this 
arrangement  The  churchmen  get  public  money,  not 
because  they  are  churchmen,  but  because  they  are 
the  majority.  The  dissenters  get  nothing,  not  because 
they  are  dissenters,  but  because  they  are  a  small 
minority.  There  are  districts  where  the  case  will 
be  reversed,  where  there  will  be  dissenting  schools, 
and  no  Church  schools.  In  such  cases  the  dissenters 
will  get  what  we  have  to  give,  and  the  churchmen 
will  get  nothing. 

But,  Sir,  I  ought  not  to  say  that  a  churchman 
gets  nothing  by  a  system  which  gives  a  good  educa- 
tion to  dissenters,  or  that  a  dissenter  gets  nothing  by 
a  system  which  gives  a  good  education  to  churchmen. 
We  are  not,  I  hope,  so  much  conformists,  or  so  much 
nonconformists,  as  to  foi^et  that  we  are  Englishmen 
and  Christians.  We  all.  Churchmen,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  have  an  interest 
in  this,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should  be 
rescued  from  ignorance  and  barbarism.  I  mentioned 
Lord  George  Gordon's  mob.  That  mob  began,  it  is 
true,  with  the  Roman  Catholics :  but,  long  before  the 
tumults  were  over,  there  was  not  a  respectable  Protes- 
tant in  London  who  was  not  in  fear  for  his  house,  for 
his  limbs,  for  his  life,  for  the  lives  of  those  who  were 
dearest  to  him.  The  honourable  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  says  that  we  call  on  men  to  pay  for  an  education 
from  which  they  derive  no  benefit  I  deny  that  there 
is  one  honest  and  industrious  man  in  the  country  who 
derives  no  benefit  from  living  among  honest  and  in- 
dustrious neighbours  rather  than  among  rioters  and 
vagabonds.  This  matter  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
common  concern  as  the  defence  of  our  coast    Sup- 
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pose  that  I  were  to  say,  •'Why  do  you  tax  me  to 
fortify  Portsmouth?  If  the  people  of  Portsmouth 
think  that  they  cannot  be  safe  without  bastions  and 
ravelins,  let  the  people  of  Portsmouth  pay  the  engi- 
neers and  masons.  Why  am  I  to  bear  the  charge  of 
works  from  which  I  derive  no  advantage?''  You 
would  answer,  and  most  justly,'that  there  is  no  man 
in  the  island  who  does  not  derive  advantage  from 
these  works,  whether  he  resides  within  them  or  not. 
And,  as  every  man,  in  whatever  part  of  the  island 
he  may  live,  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  those  arsenals  which  are  necessary  for  our  com* 
mon  security,  so  is  every  man,  to  whatever  sect  he 
may  belong,  bound  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
those  schools  on  which,  not  less  than  on  our  arsenals, 
our  common  security  depends. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  words  of  the  amendment 
The  honourable  Member  for  Finsbury  is  apprehensive 
that  our  plan  may  interfere  with  the  civil  rights  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.  How  a  man's  civil  rights 
can  be  prejudiced  by  his  learning  to  read  and  write, 
to  multiply  and  divide,  or  even  by  his  obtaining  some 
knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  I  do  not  very 
well  apprehend.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  persons 
sunk  in  that  ignorance  in  which,  as  we  are  assured 
by  the  Congregational  Union,  great  numbers  of  our 
countrymen  are  sunk,  can  be  free  only  in  name.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  appoint  a  Select  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  knowledge 
be  the  ally  or  the  enemy  of  liberty.  He  is,  I  must 
say,  but  a  shortsighted  friend  of  the  common  people 
who  is  eager  to  bestow  on  them  a  franchise  which 
would  make  them  all-powerful,  and  yet  would  with- 
hold from  them  that  instruction  without  which  their 
power  must  be  a  curse  to  themselves  and  to  the 
State. 

This,  Sir,  is  my  defence.    From  the  clamour  of 
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our  accusers  I  appeal  with  confid^ce  to  tfie  country 
to  which  we  muSt^  in  no  long  time,  render  aii  account 
of  our  stewardship.  I  app^  wiUi  still  more  confi- 
defice  to  future  generations,  which,  while  enjoying  all 
the  blessings  of  an  impartial  and  efficient  system 
of  public  instructioni  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  autiiors  of  that  sy^m  should  have  had  to 
struggle  with  avdiementand  pertinacious  opposition, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  believe  that  such  an  oppo- 
sition! was  offered  in  the  name  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 
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The  College  of  Glasgow  oir  the  2X8T  op  Margin 

1849. 


At  the  election  of  a  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  in  Noyember,  1848,  the  votes  stood  thus : 

Mr.  Macaulay         •        •        •        •    355 
Colonel  Mure         •       •       •       •    203 

The  installation  took  place  on  the  aist  o(  March,  1849  a 
and  after  that  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  foUoWr 
ing  Speech  was  delivered. 

My  first  duty,  Gentlemen,  is  to  return  you  my  thanks 
for  the  honour  which  you  have  conferred  on  mei 
You  well  know  that  it  was  wholly  unsolicited ;  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  wholly  unexpected.  I 
may  add  that,  if  I  had  been  invited  to  become  k 
candidate  for  your  suffrages,  I  should  respectfully  have 
declined  the  invitation.  My  predecessor,  whom  I  am 
so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  call  my  friend,  declared 
from  this  place  last  year,  in  language  which  well 
became  him,  that  he  would  not  have  come  forward 
to  displace  so  eminent  a  statesman  as  Lord  John 
Russell.  I  can  with  equal  truth  affirm  that  I  would 
not  have  come  forwaixi  to  displace  so  estimable  a 
gentleman  and  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Colond 
Mure.    But  Colonel  Mure  felt  last  year  that  it  was 
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not  for  him,  and  I  now  feel  that  it  is  not  for  me,  to 
question  the  propriety  of  your  decision  on  a  point 
of  which,  by  the  constitution  of  your  body,  you  are 
the  judges.  I  therefore  gratefully  accept  the  office 
to  which  I  have  been  called,  fully  purposing  to  use 
whatever  powers  belong  to  it  with  a  single  view  to 
the  welfare  and  credit  of  your  society. 

I  am  not  using  a  mere  phrase  of  course,  when  I 
say  that  the  feelings  with  which  I  bear  a  part  in  the 
ceremony  of  this  day  are  such  as  I  find  it  difficult  to 
utter  in  words.  I  do  not  think  it  strange  that,  when 
that  great  master  of  eloquence,  Edmund  Burke,  stood 
where  I  now  stand,  he  faltered  and  remained  mute. 
Doubtless  the  multitude  of  thoughts  which  rushed 
into  his  mind  was  such  as  even  he  could  not  easily 
arrange  or  express.  In  truth  there  are  few  spectacles 
more  striking  or  affecting  than  that  which  a  great 
historical  place  of  education  presents  on  a  solemn 
public  day.  There  is  something  strangely  interesting 
in  the  contrast  between  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the 
body  and  the  fresh  and  ardent  youth  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  members.  Recollections  and  hopes 
crowd  upon  us  together.  The  past  and  the  future  are 
at  once  brought  close  to  us.  Our  thoughts  wander 
back  to  the  time  when  the  foundations  of  this  ancient 
building  were  laid,  and  forward  to  the  time  when 
those  whom  it  is  our  office  to  guide  and  to  teach  will 
be  the  guides  and  teachers  of  our  posterity.  On  the 
present  occasion  we  may,  with  peculiar  propriety,  give 
such  thoughts  their  course.  For  it  has  chanced  that 
my  magistracy  has  fallen  on  a  great  secular  epoch. 
This  is  the  four  hundredth  year  of  the  existence  of 
your  University.  At  such  jubilees,  jubilees  of  which 
no  individual  sees  more  than  one,  it  is  natural,  and  it 
is  good,  that  a  society  like  this,  a  society  which  sur- 
vives all  the  transitory  parts  of  which  it  is  composed, 
a  society  which  has  a  corporate  existence  and  a  per* 
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petual  succession,  should  review  its  annals,  should 
retrace  the  stages  of  its  growth  from  infancy  to 
maturity,  and  should  try  to  find,  in  the  experience  of 
generations  which  have  passed  away,  lessons  which 
may  be  profitable  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  retrospect  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  since  the 
Christian  era,  there  has  been  any  paint  of  time  more 
important  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  than 
that  at  which  the  existence  of  your  University  com- 
menced. It  was  at  the  moment  of  a  great  destruction 
and  of  a  great  creation.  Your  society  was  instituted 
just  before  the  empire  of  the  East  perished  ;  that 
strange  empire  which,  dragging  on  a  languid  life 
through  the  great  age  of  darkness,  connected  together 
the  two  great  ages  of  light ;  that  empire  which, 
adding  nothing  to  our  stores  of  knowledge,  and  pro- 
ducing not  one  man  great  in  letters,  in  science,  or  in 
art,  yet  preserved,  in  the  midst  of  barbarism,  those 
masterpieces  of  Attic  genius  which  the  highest  minds 
still  contemplate,  and  long  will  contemplate,  with 
admiring  despair.  And  at  that  very  time,  while  the 
fanatical  Moslems  were  plundering  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Constantinople,  breaking  in  pieces  Grecian 
sculptures,  and  giving  to  the  flames  piles  of  Grecian 
eloquence,  a  few  humble  German  artisans,  who  little 
knew  that  they  were  calling  into  existence  a  power 
for  mightier  than  that  of  the  victorious  Sultan, 
were  busied  in  cutting  and  setting  the  first  types. 
The  University  came  into  existence  just  in  time  to 
*itness  the  disappearance  of  the  last  trace  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  to  witness  the  publication  of  the 
earliest  printed  book. 

At  this  conjuncture,  a  conjuncture  of  unrivalled 
interest  in  the  history  of  letters,  a  man,  never  to  be 
mentioned  without  reverence  by  every  lover  of  let- 
ters, held   the   highest   place  in   Europe.     Our  Just 
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attachment  to  that  ProtestaAt  faith  to  which  our  coun- 
try owes  so  much  must  not  prevent  us  from  paying  the 
tribute  which,  on  this  occasion,  and  in  this  place, 
justice  and  gratitude  demand,  to  the  founder  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  the  greatest  of  the  restorers  of 
learning,  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fifth.  He  had  sprung 
from  the  common  people;  but  his  abilities  and  his 
erudition  had  early  attracted  the  notice  of  the  great 
He  had  studied  much  and  travelled  far.  He  had 
visited  Britain,  which,  in  wealth  and  refinement,  was 
to  his  native  Tuscany  what  the  back  settlements  of 
America  now  are  to  Britain.  He  had  lived  with  the 
merchant  princes  of  Florence,  those  men  who  first 
ennobled  trade  by  making  trade  the  ally  of  philo- 
sophy, of  eloquence,  and  of  taste.  It  was  he  who, 
under  the  protection  of  the  munificent  and  discerning 
Cosmo,  arranged  the  first  public  library  that  modem 
Europe  possessed.  From  privacy  your  founder  rose 
to  a  throne ;  but  on  the  throne  he  never  forgot  the 
studies  which  had  been  his  delight  in  privacy.  He 
was  the  centre  of  an  illustrious  group,  composed 
partly  of  the  last  great  scholars  of  Greece,  and  partly 
of  the  first  great  scholars  of  Italy,  Theodore  Gaza  and 
George  of  Trebizond,  Bessarion  and  Filelfo,  Marsilio 
Ficino  and  Poggio  Bracciolini.  By  him  was  founded 
the  Vatican  Library,  then  and  long  after  the  most 
precious  and  the  most  extensive  collection  of  books 
in  the  world.  By  him  were  carefully  preserved  the 
most  valuable  intellectual  treasures  which  had  been 
snatched  from  the  wreck  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
His  agents  were  to  be  found  everywhere,  in  the 
bazaars  of  the  farthest  East,  in  the  monasteries  of 
the  farthest  West,  purchasing  or  copying  wormeaten 
parchments,  on  which  were  traced  words  worthy  of 
immortality.  Under  his  patronage  were  prepared 
accurate  Latin  versions  of  many  precious  remains  of 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers.     But  no  department 
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of  literature  owes  so  much  to  him  as  history.  By 
him  were  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  Western 
Europe  two  great  and  unrivalled  models  of  historical 
composition,  the  work  of  Herodotus  and  the  work  of 
Thucydides.  By  him,  loo,  our  ancestors  were  first 
made  acquainted  with  the  graceful  and  lucid  sim- 
plicity of  Xenophon  and  with  the  manly  good  sense 
of  Polybius. 

It  was  while  he  was  occupied  with  cares  like  these 
that  his  attention  was  called  to  the  intellectual  wants 
of  this  region,  a  region  now  swarming  with  popula- 
tion, rich  with  culture,  and  resounding  with  the  clang 
of  machinery,  a  region  which  now  sends  forth  fleets 
laden  with  its  admirable  fabrics  to  the  lands  of  which, 
in  bis  days,  no  geographer  had  ever  heard,  then  a 
wild,  a  poor,  a  half  barbarous  tract,  lying  on  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  known  world.  He  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  plan  of  establishing  a  University  at 
Glasgow,  and  bestowed  on  the  new  seat  of  learning 
all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the  University  of 
Bologna,  I  can  conceive  that  a  pitying  smile  passed 
over  his  face  as  he  named  Bologna  and  Glasgow 
tc^ether.  At  Bologna  he  had  long  studied.  No  spot 
in  the  world  had  been  more  favoured  by  nature  or 
by  art  The  surrounding  country  was  a  fruitful  and 
sunny  country,  a  country  of  cornfields  and  vineyards. 
In  the  city,  the  house  of  Bentivc^lio  bore  rule,  a 
house  which  vied  with  the  house  of  Medici  in  taste 
and  magnificence,  which  has  left  to  posterity  noble 
palaces  and  temples,  and  which  gave  a  splendid 
patronage  to  arts  and  letters.  Glasgow  your  founder 
just  knew  to  be  a  poor,  a  small,  a  rude  town,  a  town, 
as  he  would  have  thought,  not  likely  ever  to  be  great 
and  opulent ;  for  the  soil,  compared  with  the  rich 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  was  barren,and 
the  climate  was  such  that  an  Italian  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  it.    But  it  is  not  on  the  fertility  of  the 
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soil,  it  is  not  on  the  mildness  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
the  prosperity  of  nations  chiefly  depends.  Slavery 
and  superstition  can  make  Campania  a  land  of 
hegg^TS^  and  can  change  the  plain  of  Enna  into  a 
desert  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  power  of  human  intelli- 
gence and  energy,  developed  by  civil  and  spiritual 
freedom,  to  turn  sterile  rocks  and  pestilential  marshes 
into  cities  and  gardens.  Enlightened  as  your  founder 
was,  he  little  knew  that  he  was  himself  a  chief  agent 
in  a  great  revolution  physical  and  moral,  political 
and  religious,  in  a  revolution  destined  to  make  the 
last  first  and  the  first  last,  in  a  revolution  destined  to 
invert  the  relative  positions  of  Glasgow  and  Bologna. 
We  cannot,  I  think,  better  employ  a  few  minutes 
than  in  reviewing  the  stages  of  this  great  change  in 
human  aflairs. 

The  review  shall  be  short  Indeed  I  cannot  do 
better  than  pass  rapidly  from  century  to  century. 
Look  at  the  world,  then,  a  hundred  years  after  the 
seal  of  Nicholas  had  been  affixed  to  the  instrument 
which  called  your  college  into  existence.  We  find 
Europe,  we  find  Scotland  especially,  in  the  agonies  of 
that  great  revolution  which  we  emphatically  call  the 
Reformation.  The  liberal  patronage  which  Nicholas, 
and  men  like  Nicholas,  had  given  to  learning,  and  of 
which  the  establishment  of  this  seat  of  learning  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  instance,  had  produced  an  effect 
which  they  had  never  contemplated.  Ignorance  was 
the  talisman  on  which  their  power  depended ;  and 
that  talisman  they  had  themselves  broken.  They 
had  called  in  Knowledge  as  a  handmaid  to  decorate 
Superstition,  and  their  error  produced  its  natural 
effect  I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  part  the  votaries 
of  classical  learning,  and  especially  the  votaries  of 
Greek  learning,  the  Humanists  as  they  were  then 
called,  bore  in  the  great  movement  against  spiritual 
tyranny.    They  formed,  in  fact,  the  vanguard  of  that 
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movement.  Every  one  of  the  chief  Reformers — I  do 
not  at  this  moment  remember  a  single  exception — 
was  a  Humanist.  Almost  every  eminent  Humanist 
in  the  north  of  Europe  was,  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  uprightness  and  courage,  a  Reformer.  In  a 
Scottish  University  I  need  hardly  mention  thenames 
of  Knox,  of  Buchanan,  of  Melville,  of  Secretary 
Maitland.  In  truth,  minds  daily  nourished  with  the 
best  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  necessarily  grew 
too  strong  to  be  trammelled  by  the  cobwebs  of  the 
scholastic  divinity;  and  the  influence  of  such  minds 
was  now  rapidly  felt  by  the  whole  community ;  for 
the  invention  of  printing  had  brought  books  within 
the  reach  even  of  yeomen  and  of  artisans.  From  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  therefore,  the  public 
mind  was  everjnvhere  in  a  ferment;  and  nowhere 
was  the  ferment  greater  than  in  Scotland.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  martyrdoms  and  proscriptions,  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  between  power  and  truth,  that  the 
firstcenturyoftheexistenceof  your  University  closed. 
Pass  another  hundred  years ;  and  we  are  in  the. 
midst  of  another  revolution.  The  war  between 
Popery  and  Protestantism  had,  in  this  island,  been 
terminated  by  the  victory  of  Protestantism.  But 
from  that  war  another  war  had  sprung,  the  war 
between  Prelacy  and  Puritanism.  The  hostile  reli- 
gious sects  were  allied,  intermingled,  confounded 
with  hostile  political  parties.  The  monarchical 
element  of  the  constitution  was  an  object  of  almost 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  PrelatlsL  The  popular 
element  of  the  constitution  was  especially  dear  to 
the  Puritan.  At  length  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
sword.  Puritanism  triumphed  ;  but  Puritanism  was 
already  divided  against  itself  Independency  and 
Repiiblicanism  were  on  one  side,  Presbyterian  ism 
and  limited  Monarchy  on  the  other.  It  was  in  the 
very  darkest  part  of  that  dark  time,  it  was  in  the 
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ixiidst  of  battles;  siqges,  and  executions,  it  was  when 
the  whole  world  was  still  ag^iast  at  the  awAil  spiec- 
tade  of  a  British  King  standing  before  a  judgment 
seat  and  laying  his  neck  on  a  block,  it  was  wheii 
the  maogled  remains  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had 
just  been  laid  in  the  tomb  of  his  house,  it  was  when 
the  head  of  the  Marquess  of  Montrose  had  just  been 
fixed  on  the  Tolboodi  of  Edinburgh,  that  your  Uni- 
versity completed  her  second  century. 

A  hundred  years  more ;  and  we  have  at  length 
reached  the  beginning  of  a  happier  period.  Our  dvil 
and  religious  liberties  had  indeed  been  bought  with  a 
fearful  price.  But  they  had  been  bought  The  price 
had  been  paid  The  last  battle  had  been  fought  on 
British  ground.  The  last  black  scaffold  had  been  set 
up  on  Tower  Hill.  The  evil  days  were  over.  A 
bright  and  tranquil  century,  a  century  of  religious 
toleration,  of  domestic  peace,  of  temperate  freedom, 
of  equal  justice,  was  beginning.  That  century  is  now 
closing.  When  we  compare  it  with  any  equally  long 
period  in  the  history  of  any  other  great  society,  we 
shall  find  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good.  Nor  is  there  any  place  in  the 
whole  kingdom  better  fitted  to  excite  this  feeling 
than  the  place  where  we  are  now  assembled.  For 
in  the  whole  kingdom  we  shall  find  no  district  in 
which  the  progress  of  trade,  of  manufactures,  of 
wealth,  and  of  the  arts  of  life,  has  been  more  rapid 
than  in  Clydesdale.  Your  University  has  partaken 
largely  of  the  prosperity  of  this  city  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding region.  The  security,  the  tranquillity,  the 
liberty,  which  have  been  propitious  to  the  industry  of 
the  merchant  and  of  the  manufacturer,  have  been 
also  propitious  to  the  industry  of  the  scholar.  To 
the  last  century  belong  most  of  the  names  of  which 
you  justly  boast  The  time  would  fail  me  if  I  at- 
tempted to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  all  the  illus- 
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trious  men  who,  during  that  period,  taught  or  learned 
wisdom  within  these  ancient  walls;  geometricians, 
anatomists,  jurists,  philologists,  metaphysicians,  poejts ; 
Simpson  and  Hunter,  Millar  and  Young,  Reid  and 
Stewart ;  Campbell,  whose  coffin  was  lately  borne  to 
a  grave  in  that  renowned  transept  which  contains  the 
dust.of  Chaucer^  of  Spenser,  and  of  Dryden  ;  Black, 
whose  discoveries  form  an  era  in  the  histpry  of 
chemical  science ;  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
masters  of  political  science ;  James  Watt,  who^  perhaps, 
did  more  than  any  single  man  has  done,  3ince  the  New 
Atlantis  of  Bacon  was  written,,  to  accomplish  that 
glorious  prophecy.  We  now  dpeak  the  language  of 
humility  when  we  say  that  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  the  University 
of  Bologna. 

.  A  fifth  secular  period  is  about  to  commence- 
There  is  no  lack  of  darmists  who  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  about  to  commence  under  evil  auspices.  But 
from  me  you  must  expect  no  such  gloomy  pn^^osti* 
cations.  I  have  heard  them  too  long  and  too  con- 
stantly to  be  scared  by  them.  Ever  since  I  began 
to  make  observations  on  the  state  of  my  country,  I 
have  been  seeing  nothing  but  growth,  and  hearing  of 
nothing  but  decay.  The  more  I  contemplate  our 
noble  institutions,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  they 
are  sound  at  heart,  that  they  have  nothing  of  age  but 
its  dignity,  and  that  their  strength  is  still  the  strength 
of  youth.  The  hurricane,  which  has  recently  over- 
thrown so  much  that  was  great  and  that  seemed- 
durable,  has  only  proved  their  solidity.  They  still 
stand,  august  and  immovable,  while  dynasties  and 
churches  are  lying  in  heaps  of  ruin  all  around  us.  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on  a  wise  and  temperate  policy,  on  a  policy  of  which 
the  principle  is  to  preserve  what  is  good  by  reforming 
in  time  what  is  evil,  our  civil  institutions  may  be 
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preserved  uhimpaifed  to  a  late  posterity,  and  that, 
under  the  shade  of  our  civil  institutions,  our  aca- 
demical institutions  may  long  continue  to  flourish. 

I  trusty  therefore^  that,  when  a  hundred  years 
more  have  run  out,  this  ancient  College  will  still 
continue  to  deserve  well  of  our  country  and  of  man- 
kind. I  trust  that  the  installation  of  1949  will  be 
attended  by  a  still  greater  assembly  of  students  than 
I  have  the  happiness  now  to  see  before  me.  That 
assemblage,  indeed,  may  not  meet  in  the  place  where 
we  have  met  These  venerable  halls  may  have  dis- 
appeared. My  successor  may  speak  to  your  suc- 
cessors in  a  more  stately  edifice,  in  an  edifice  which, 
even  among  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the  future 
Glasgow,  will  still  be  admired  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  architecture  which  flourished  in  the  days  of  the 
good  Queen  Victoria.  But,  though  the  site  and  the 
walls  may  be  new,  the  spirit  of  the  institution  will,  I 
hope,  be  still  the  same.  My  successor  will,  I  hope, 
be  able  to  boast  that  the  fifth  century  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  even  been  more  glorious  than  the  fourth. 
He  will  be  able  to  vindicate  that  boast  by  citing  a 
long  list  of  eminent  men,  great  masters  of  experi- 
mental science,  of  ancient  learning,  of  our  native 
eloquence,  ornaments  of  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  bar.  He  will,  I  hope,  mention  with  high  honour 
some  of  my  young  friends  who  now  hear  me ;  and 
he  will,  I  also  hope,  be  able  to  add  that  their  talents 
and  learning  were  not  wasted  on  selfish  or  ignoble 
objects,  but  were  employed  to  promote  the  physical 
and  moral  good  of  their  species,  to  extend  the  empire 
of  man  over  the  material  world,  to  defend  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  against  tyrants  and 
bigots,  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  virtue  and  order 
against  the  enemies  of  all  divine  and  human  laws. 
I  have  now  given  utterance  to  a  part,  and  to  a  part 
only,  of  the  recollections  and  anticipations  of  which. 
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on  this  solemn  occasion,  my  mind  is  full.  I  again 
thank  you  for  the  honour  which  you  have  bestowed 
on  me ;  and  I  assure  you  that,  while  I  live,  I  shall 
never  cease  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
fame  of  the  body  with  which,  by  your  kindness,  I 
have  this  day  become  connected. 


•   T 
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A  SPEECH 

DBUVE&IO  AT 

Edinburgh  on  the  2Nd  of  NovembeRi  185a. 


At  the  General  Election  of  1852  the  votes  for  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  stood  thus : 

Mr.  Macaulay 1872 

Mr.  Cowan 1754 

The  Lord  Provost     •        •        •        •  1559 

Mr.  Bruce         .        •        •        •        •  1066 

Mr.  Campbell 686 

On  the  second  of  November  the  Electors  assembled  in 
the  Music  Hall  to  meet  the  representative  whom  they 
had,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  On  this  occasion  the  following  Speech 
was  delivered 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  this 
kind  reception.  In  truth,  it  has  almost  overcome 
me.  Your  good  opinion  and  your  good  will  were 
always  very  valuable  to  me,  far  more  valuable  than 
any  vulgar  object  of  ambition,  far  more  valuable  than 
any  office,  however  lucrative  or  dignified.  In  truth, 
no  office,  however  lucrative  or  dignified,  would  have 
tempted  me  to  do  what  I  have  done  at  your  sum- 
mons, to  leave  again  the  happiest  and  most  tranquil 
of  all  retreats  for  the  bustle  of  political  life.  But  the 
honour  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  an  honour 
of  which  the  greatest  men  might  well  be  proud,  an 
honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  only  of  a  free  people 
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to  bestow,  has  laid  on  me  such  an  obligation  that  I 
should  have  thought  it  ingratitude,  1  should  have 
thought  it  pusillanimity,  not  to  matte  at  least  an 
effort  to  serve  you. 

And  here,  Gentlemen,  we  meet  again  in  kindness 
after  a  long  separation.  It  is  more  than  five  years 
since  I  last  stood  in  this  very  place ;  a  large  part  of 
human  life.  There  are  few  of  us  on  whom  those  five 
years  have  not  set  their  mark,  few  circles  from  which 
those  five  years  have  not  taken  away  what  can  never 
be  replaced.  Even  in  this  multitude  of  friendly  faces 
I  look  in  vain  for  some  which  would  on  this  day  have 
been  lighted  up  with  joy  and  kindness.  I  miss  one 
venerable  man,  who,  before  I  was  born,  in  evil  times, 
in  times  of  oppression  and  of  corruption,  had  adhered, 
with  almost  solitary  fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  whom  I  knew  in  advanced  age.  but  still  in  the 
full  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  enjoying  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens.  I  should,  indeed, 
be  most  ungrateful  if  I  could,  on  this  day,  forget  Sir 
James  Craig,  his  public  spirit,  his  judicious  counsel, 
his  fatherly  kindness  to  myself.  And  Jeffrey — with 
what  an  effusion  of  generous  affection  he  would,  on 
this  day,  have  welcomed  me  back  to  Edinburgh  !  He 
too  is  gone  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  him  is  one  of 
the  many  ties  which  bind  me  to  the  city  once  dear  to 
his  heart,and  still  inseparably  associated  with  his  fame. 

But,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  only  here  that,  on  enter- 
ing again,  at  your  call,  a  path  of  life  which  I  believed 
that  I  had  quitted  for  ever,  I  shall  be  painfully 
reminded  of  the  changes  which  the  last  five  years 
have  produced.  In  Parliament  I  shall  look  in  vain 
for  virtues  which  1  loved,  and  for  abilities  which  I 
admired.  Often  in  debate,  and  never  more  than 
when  we  discuss  those  questions  of  colonial  policy 
which  are  every  day  acquiring  a  new  interest,  I  shall 
remember  with  regret  how  much  eloquence  and  wit, 
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how  much  acuteness  and  knowledge,  how  many  en- 
gaging qualities,  how  many  fair  hopes,  are  buried  in 
the  grave  of  poor  Charles  Buller.  There  were  other 
men,  men  with  whom  I  had  no  political  connection 
and  little  personal  connection,  men  to  whom  I  was, 
during  a  great  part  of  my  public  life,  honestly  opposed, 
but  of  whom  I  cannot  now  think  without  grieving 
that  their  wisdom,  their  experience,  and  the  weight  of 
their  great  names  can  never  more,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
bring  help  to  the  nation  or  to  the  throne.  Such  were 
those  two  eminent  men  whom  I  left  at  the  height, 
one  of  civil,  the  other  of  military  famp ;  one  the 
oracle  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  other  the  oracle 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  There  were  parts  of  their 
long  public  life  which  they  would  themselves,  I  am 
persuaded,  on  a  calm  retrospect,  have  allowed  to 
be  justly  censurable.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  each  in  his  own  department  saved  the  State ; 
that  one  brought  to  a  triumphant  close  the  most 
formidable  conflict  in  which  this  country  was  ever 
engaged  with  a  foreign  enemy  ;  and  that  the  other, 
at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling  and  per- 
sonal ambition,  freed  us  from  an  odious  monopoly, 
which  could  not  have  existed  many  years  longer 
without  producing  fearful  intestine  discords.  I 
regret  them  both :  but  I  peculiarly  regret  him  who 
is  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  place  to  which  you 
have  sent  me.  I  shall  hardly  know  the  House  of 
Commons  without  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  the  first 
evening  on  which  I  took  my  seat  in  that  House,  more 
than  two  and  twenty  years  ago,  he  held  the  highest 
position  among  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  who  sate 
there.  During  all  the  subsequent  years  of  my 
parliamentary  service  I  scarcely  remember  one  im- 
portant discussion  in  which  he  did  not  bear  a  part 
with  conspicuous  ability.  His  figure  is  now  before 
me :  all  the  tones  of  his  voice  are  in  my  ears ;  and 
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the  pain  with  which  !  think  that  I  shall  never  hear 
them  again  would  be  embittered  by  the  recollection 
of  some  sharp  encounters  which  took  place  between 
us,  were  it  not  that  at  last  there  was  an  entire  and 
cordial  reconciliation,  and  that,  only  a  very  few  days 
before  his  death,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
him  marks  of  kindness  and  esteem  of  which  I  shall 
always  cherish  the  recollection. 

Ifut,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  only  by  those  changes 
which  the  natural  law  of  mortality  produces,  it  is  not 
only  by  the  successivedisappearancesof  eminent  men 
that  the  face  of  the  world  has  been  changed  during 
the  five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  we  met  here 
last.  Never  since  the  origin  of  our  race  have  there 
been  five  years  more  fertile  of  great  events,  five  years 
which  have  left  behind  them  a  more  awful  lesson. 
We  have  lived  many  Uves  in  that  time.  The  revo- 
lutions of  ages  have  been  compressed  into  a  few 
months.  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy, — what  a 
history  has  theirs  been !  When  we  met  here  last, 
there  was  in  all  of  those  countries  an  outward  show 
of  tranquillity  ;  and  there  were  few,  even  of  the  wisest 
among  us,  who  imagined  what  wild  passions,  what  wild 
theories,  were  fermenting  under  that  peaceful  exterior. 
An  obstinate  resistance  to  a  reasonable  reform,  a 
resistance  prolonged  but  for  one  day  beyond  the 
time,  gave  the  signal  for  the  explosion  ;  and  in  an 
instant,  from  the  borders  of  Russia  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  every  thing  was  confusion  and  terror.  The 
streets  of  the  greatest  capitals  of  Europe  were  piled 
up  with  barricades,  and  were  streaming  with  civil 
blood.  The  house  of  Orleans  fled  from  France :  the 
Pope  fled  from  Rome:  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
not  safe  at  Vienna.  There  were  popular  institutions 
in  Florence ;  popular  institutions  at  Naples.  One 
democratic  convention  sat  at  Berlin  ;  another  demo- 
cratic convention  at   Frankfort.     You   remember,   I 
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am  sure,  but  too  well,  how  some  of  the  wisest  and 
most  honest  friends  of  liberty,  though  inclined  to  look 
with  great  indulgence  on  the  excesses  inseparable 
from  revolutions,  began  first  to  doubt  and  then  to 
despair  of  the  prospects  of  itiankind.  You  remember 
how  all  sorts  of  animosity,  national,  religious,  and 
social,  broke  forth  together.  You  remember  how 
with  the  hatred  of  discontented  subjects  to  their 
governments  was  mingled  the  hatred  of  race  to  race 
and  of  class  to  class.  For  myself,  I  stood  aghast ; 
and  though  naturally  of  a  sanguine  disposition,  I  did 
for  one  moment  doubt  whether  the  prc^^ress  of  society 
was  not  about  to  be  arrested,  nay,  to  be  suddenly  and 
violently  turned  back  ;  whether  we  were  not  doomed 
to  pass  in  one  generation  from  the  civilisation  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  .the  barbarism  of  the  fifth.  I 
remembered  that  Adam  Smith  and  Gibbon  had  told 
us  that  the  dark  ages  were  gone,  never  more  to  return, 
that  modem  Europe  was  in  no  danger  of  the  fate 
which  had  befallen  the  Roman  empire.  That  flood, 
they  said,  would  no  more  return  to  cover  the  earth  : 
and  they  seemed  to  reason  justly :  for  they  compared 
the  immense  strength  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
world  with  the  weakness  of  the  part  which  remained 
savage  ;  and  they  asked  whence  were  to  come  the 
Huns  and  the  Vandals  who  should  again  destroy 
civilisation  ?  It  had  not  occurred  to  them  that 
civilisation  itself  might  engender  the  barbaris^ns  ^ho 
should  destroy  it  It  had  not  occurred  to  them  that 
in  the  very  heart  of  great  capitals,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  splendid  palaces^  and  churches,  and  theatres, 
and  libraries,  and  museums,  vice  and  ignorance 
might  produce  a  race  of  Huns  fiercer  than  those  who 
marched  under  Attila,  and  of  Vandals  more  bent  on 
destruction  than  those  who  followed  Genseric  Such 
was  the  danger.  It  passed  by.  Civilisation  was 
saved  ;  but  at  what  a  price !     The  tide  of  popular 
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feeling  turned  and  ebbed  almost  as  fast  as  it  had 
risen.  Imprudent  and  obstinate  opposition  to  reason- 
able demands  had  brought  on  anarchy  ;  and  as  soon 
as  men  had  a  near  view  of  anarchy  they  fled  in  terror 
to  crouch  at  the  feet  of  despotism.  To  the  dominion 
of  mobs  armed  with  pikes  succeeded  the  sterner  and 
more  lasting  dominion  of  disciplined  armies.  The 
Papacy  rose  from  its  debasement ;  rose  more  in- 
tolerant and  insolent  than  before ;  intolerant  and 
insolent  as  in  the  days  of  Hildebrand  ;  intolerant 
and  insolent  to  a  degree  which  dismayed  and  dis- 
appointed those  who  had  fondly  cherished  the  hope 
that  the  spirit  which  had  animated  the  Crusaders  and 
the  Inquisitors  had  been  mitigated  by  the  lapse  of 
years  and  by  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Through 
all  that  vast  region,  where  little  more  than  four  years 
ago  we  looked  in  vain  for  any  stable  authority,  we 
now  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  constitutional  free- 
dom. And  we,  Gentlemen,  in  the  meantime,  have 
been  exempt  from  both  those  calamities  which  have 
wrought  ruin  all  around  us.  The  madness  of  1848 
did  not  subvert  the  British  throne  The  reaction 
which  followed  has  not  destroyed  British  liberty. 

And  why  is  this  ?  Why  has  our  country,  with  all 
the  ten  plagues  raging  around  her,  been  a  land  of 
Goshen  ?  Everywhere  else  was  the  thunder,  and 
the  fire  running  along  the  ground, — a  very  grievous 
storm, — a  storm  such  as  there  was  none  like  it  since 
man  was  on  the  earth  ;  yet  every  thing  tranquil  here  ; 
and  then  again  thick  night,  darkness  that  might 
be  felt ;  and  yet  light  in  all  our  dwellings.  We  owe 
this  singular  happiness,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  a  wise  and  noble  constitution,  the  work  of  many 
generations  of  great  men.  Let  us  profit  by  experi- 
ence ;  and  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others,  and  not  by  our  own.  Let  us 
I  prize  our  constitution  :  let  us  purify  it :  let  us  amend 
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it ;  but  let  us  not  destroy  it  Let  us  shun  extremes, 
not  only  because  each  extreme  is  in  itself  a  positive 
evil,  but  also  because  each  extreme  necessarily  en- 
genders its  opposite.  If  we  love  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  let  us  in  the  day  of  danger  uphold  law  and 
order.  If  we  are  zealous  for  law  and  order,  let  us 
prize,  as  the  best  safeguard  of  law  and  order,  civil 
and  religious  freedom. 

Yes,  Gentlemen  ;  if  I  am  asked  why  we  are  free 
with  servitude  all  around  us,  why  our  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  has  not  been  suspended,  why  our  press  is  still 
subject  to  no  censor,  why  we  still  have  the  liberty  of 
association,  why  our  representative  institutions  still 
abide  in  all  their  strength,  I  answer,  It  is  because  in 
the  year  of  revolutions  we  stood  firmly  by  our 
Government  in  its  peril ;  and,  if  I  am  asked  why  we 
stood  by  our  Government  in  its  peril,  when  men  all 
around  us  were  engaged  in  pulling  Governments 
down,  I  answer.  It  was  because  we  knew  that  though 
our  Government  was  not  a  perfect  Government,  it 
was  a  good  Government,  that  its  faults  admitted  of 
peaceable  and  legal  remedies,  that  it  had  never  in- 
flexibly opposed  just  demands,  that  we  had  obtained 
concessions  of  inestimable  value,  not  by  beating  the 
drum,  not  by  ringing  the  tocsin,  not  by  tearing  up 
the  pavement,  not  by  running  to  the  gunsmiths' 
shops  to  search  for  arms,  but  by  the  mere  force  of 
reason  and  public  opinion.  And,  Gentlemen,  pre- 
eminent among  those  pacific  victories  of  reason  and 
public  opinion,  the  recollection  of  which  chiefly,  I 
believe,  carried  us  safely  through  the  year  of  revolu- 
tions and  through  the  year  of  counter-revolutions,  I 
would  place  two  great  reforms,  inseparably  associated, 
one  with  the  memory  of  an  illustrious  man,  who  is 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  envy,  the  other  with  the 
name  of  another  illustrious  man,  who  is  still,  and,  I 
hope,  long  will  be,  a  living  mark  for  detraction.     I 
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speak  of  the  great  commercial  reform  of  1846,  the 
work  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  of  the  great  parlia- 
mentary reform  of  1832,  ihe  work  of  many  eminent 
statesmen,  among  whom  none  was  more  conspicuous 
than  Lord  John  Russell.  I  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  those  two  great  reforms,  because  it  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  the  especial  duty  of  that  House  of 
Commons  in  which,  by  your  distinguished  favour,  I 
have  a  seat,  to  defend  the  commercial  reform  of  Sir 
Robert  Pee!,  and  to  perfect  and  extend  the  parlia- 
mentary reform  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

With  respect  to  the  commercial  reform,  though  I 
say  it  will  be  a  sacred  duty  to  defend  it,  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  we  shall  find  the  task  very  difficult 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a  direct  attack  upon  the  system  now  esta- 
blished. From  the  expressions  used  during  the  last 
session,  and  during  the  late  elections,  by  the  Ministers 
and  their  adherents,  I  should,  I  confess,  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  draw  any  inference  whatever.  They 
have  contradicted  each  other ;  and  they  have  con- 
tradicted themselves.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  select  from  their  speeches  passages  which  would 
prove  tliem  to  be  Freetraders,  and  passages  which 
would  prove  them  to  be  Protectionists.  But,  in 
truth,  the  only  inference  which  can  properly  be 
drawn  from  a  speech  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade  is,  that,  when  he  spoke,  he  was 
standing  for  a  town  ;  and  the  only  inference  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  speech  of  another  in  favour  of 
Protection  is,  that,  when  he  spoke,  he  was  standing 
for  a  county.  1  quitted  London  in  the  heat  of  the 
elections.  I  left  behind  me  a  Tory  candidate  for 
Westminster  and  a  Tory  candidate  for  Middlesex, 
loudly  proclaiming  themselves  Derbyites  and  Free- 
traders. All  along  my  journey  through  Berkshire 
and  Wiltshire  I  heard  nothing  but  the  cry  of  Derby 
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and  Protection ;  1>ut  when  I  got  to  Bristol,  the  ciy 
was  Derby  and  Free  Trade  again.  On  one  side  of 
the  Wash,  Lord  Stanley,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  a  young  noble- 
man of  great  promise,  a  young  nobleman  who  appears 
to  me  to  inherit  a  large  portion  of  his  father's  ability 
and  energy,  held  language  which  was  universally 
understood  to  indicate  that  the  Government  had 
liltogether  abandoned  all  thought  of  Protection. 
Lord  Stanley  was  addressing  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town.  Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wash, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  was 
haranguing  the  farmers  of  Lincolnshire ;  and,  when 
somebody  took  it  upon  him  to  ask,  "  What  will  you 
do,  Mr.  Christopher,  if  Lord  Derby  abandons  Pro- 
tection?" the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  refused  to 
answer  a  question  so  monstrous,  so  insulting  to  Lord 
Derby.  "I  will  stand  by-  Lord  Derby,"  he  said, 
"because  I  know  that  Lord  Derby  will  stand  by 
Protection."  Well,  these  opposite  declarations  of  two 
eminent  persons,  both  likely  to  know  the  mind  of 
Lord  Derby  on  the  subject,  go  forth,  and  are  taken 
up  by  less  distinguished  adherents  of  the  party.  The 
Tory  candidate  for  Leicestershire  says,  "  I  put  faith 
in  Mr.  Christopher:  while  you  see  Mr.  Christopher 
in  the  Government,  you  may  be  assured  that  agri- 
culture will  be  protected."  But,  in  East  Surrey, 
which  is  really  a  suburb  of  London,  I  find  the  Tory 
candidate  saying,  "  Never  mind  Mr.  Christopher.  I 
trust  to  Lord  Stanley.  What  should  Mr.  Christopher 
know  on  the  subject  ?  He  is  not  in  the  Cabinet : 
he  can  tell  you  nothing  about  it"  Nay,  these  tactics 
were  carried  so  far  that  Tories  who  had  formerly 
been  for  Free  Trade,  turned  Protectionists  if  they 
stood  for  counties ;  and  Tories,  who  had  always 
been  furious  Protectionists,  declared  for  Free  Trade, 
without  scruple  or  shame,  if  they  stood  for  lai^e 
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towns.  Take  for  example  Lord  Maidstone.  He 
was  once  one  of  the  most  vehement  Protectionists  in 
England,  and  put  forth  a  small  volume,  which,  as  1 
am  an  elector  of  Westminster,  and  as  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Westminster,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
buy,  in  order  to  understand  his  opinions.  It  is 
entitled  Free  Trade  Hexameters.  Of  the  poetical 
merits  of  Lord  Maidstone's  hexameters  I  shall  not 
presume  to  give  an  opinion.  You  may  all  form  an 
opinion  for  yourselves  by  ordering  copies.  They 
may  easily  be  procured  :  for  I  was  assured,  when  I 
bought  mine  In  Bond  Street,  that  the  supply  on  hand 
was  still  considerable.  But  of  the  political  merits  of 
Lord  Maidstone's  hexameters  I  can  speak  with  con- 
fidence ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  fiercer 
attack,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  power  of  the 
assailant,  than  that  which  his  lordship  made  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  policy.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly,  who  is  now  Solicitor  General,  and  who  was 
Solicitor  General  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  voted 
steadily  with  Sir  Robert  Feel,  doubtless  from  a 
regard  to  the  public  interest,  which  would  have 
suffered  greatly  by  the  retirement  of  so  able  a  lawyer 
from  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Crown.  Sir  Fitzroy  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  lay  down  his  office  even  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  the  bill  which  established 
a  free  trade  in  corn.  But  unfortunately  Lord  Maid- 
stone becomes  a  candidate  for  the  City  of  West- 
minster, and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  stands  for  an  agri- 
cultural county.  Instantly,  therefore.  Lord  Maidstone 
forgets  his  verses,  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  foi^ets  his 
votes.  Lord  Maidstone  declares  himself  a  convert  to 
the  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  own  Solicitor  General  lifts  up  his  head  in- 
trepidly, and  makes  a  speech,  apparently  composed 

I  out  of  Lord  Maidstone's  hexameters. 

I  [t  is,  therefore,  Gentlemen,  utterly  impossible  for 
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me  to  pretend  to  infer,  from  the  language  held  by  the' 
members  of  the  Government  and  their  adherents, 
what  course  they  will  take  on  the  subject  of  Protec- 
tion. Nevertheless  I  confidently  say  that  the  system 
established  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  perfectly  safe.  The 
law  which  repealed  the  Com  Laws  stands  now  on  a 
much  firmer  foundation  than  when  it  was  first  passed. 
We  are  stronger  than  ever  in  reason ;  and  we  are 
stronger  than  ever  in  numbers.  We  are  stronger 
than  ever  in  reason,  because  what  was  only  prophecy 
is  now  history.  No  person  can  now  question  the 
salutary  effect  which  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  has 
had  on  our  trade  and  industry.  We  are  stronger 
than  ever  in  numbers.  You,  I  am  sure,  recollect  the 
time  when  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  was  made  by  a  class  which  was  most 
deeply  interested  in  that  repeal ;  I  mean  by  the 
labouring  classes.  You  recollect  that,  in  many  large 
towns,  ten  years  ago,  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  could 
not  venture  to  call  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  against  the  Com  Laws,  for  fear  of  being 
interrupted  by  a  crowd  of  working  people,  who  had 
been  taught  by  a  certain  class  of  demagogues  to  say 
that  the  question  was  one  in  which  working  people 
had  no  interest,  that  it  was  purely  a  capitalist's  ques- 
tion, that,  if  the  poor  man  got  a  lat^e  loaf  instead  of 
a  small  one,  he  would  get  from  the  capitalist  only  a 
sixpence  instead  of  a  shilling.  I  never  had  the 
slightest  faith  in  those  doctrines.  Experience  even 
then  seemed  to  me  completely  to  confute  them.  I 
compared  place  with  place  ;  and  I  found  that,  though 
bread  was  dearer  in  England  than  in  Ohio,  wages 
were  higher  in  Ohio  than  in  England.  I  compared 
time  with  time ;  and  I  saw  that  those  times  when 
bread  was  cheapest  in  England,  within  my  own 
memory,  were  also  the  times  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  was  the  happiest.     But  now 
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the  experiment  has  been  tried  in  a  manner  which 
admits  of  no  dispute.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  if 
there  were  now  an  attempt  made  to  impose  a  tax  on 
com,  what  demagogue  would  be  able  to  bring  a  crowd 
of  working  men  to  hold  up  their  hands  in  favour  of 
such  a  tax.  Thus  strong,  Gentlemen,  in  reason,  and 
thus  strong  in  numbers,  we  need,  I  believe,  apprehend 
no  direct  attack  on  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  It 
will,  however,  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  your  repre- 
sentatives to  be  vigilant  that  no  indirect  attack  shall 
be  made  on  these  principles  ;  and  to  take  care  that 
in  our  Bnancial  arrangements  no  undue  favour  shall 
be  shown  to  any  class. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  which  I  have 
mentioned,  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  I 
think  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  that  question 
will  require  the  gravest  consideration,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and 
to  amend  it  temperately  and  cautiously,  but  in  a 
large  and  liberal  spirit.  I  confess  that,  in  my  opinion, 
this  revision  cannot  be  made  witli  advantage,  except 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  found  possible  to  carry  through  any 
planof  improvement  if  we  have  not  the  Government 
heartily  with  us ;  and  I  must  say  that  from  the 
present  Administration  I  can,  as  to  that  matter, 
e.\pect  nothing  good.  What  precisely  I  am  to  expect 
from  them  1  do  not  know,  whether  the  most  obsti- 
nate opposition  to  every  change,  or  the  most  insanely 
violent  change.  If  I  look  to  their  conduct,  I  find  the 
gravest  reasons  for  apprehending  that  they  may  at 
one  time  resist  ihe  most  just  demands,  and  at  another' 
time,  from  the  merest  caprice,  propose  the  wildest 
innovations.  And  I  will  tell  you  why  I  entertain  this 
opinion.  1  am  sorry  that,  in  doing  so,  I  must  mention 
the  name  of  a  gentleman  for  whom,  personally,  [ 
have  the  highest  respect;  1  mean  Mr.  Wal[K)le,  the 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  My 
own  acquaintance  with  him  is  sh'ght;  but  I  know 
him  well  by  character ;  and  I  believe  him  to  be  an 
honourable,  an  excellent,  an  able  man.  No  man  is 
more  esteemed  in  private  life:  but  of  his  public 
conduct  I  must  claim  the  right  to  speak  with 
freedom ;  and  I  do  so  with  the  less  scruple  because 
he  has  himself  set  me  an  example  of  that  fileedom, 
and  because  I  am  really  now  standing  on  the  defen- 
sive. Mr.  Walpole  lately  made  a  speech  to  the 
electors  of  Midhurst;  and  in  that  speech  he  spbke 
personally  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  one  honourable 
man  should  speak  of  another,  and  as,  I  am  sure,  I 
wish  always  to  speak  of  Mr.  Walpole.  But  in  Lord 
John's  public  conduct  Mr.  Walpole  found  many 
faults.  Chief  among  those  faults  was  this,  that  his 
lordship  had  reopened  the  question  of  reform.  Mr. 
Walpole  declared  himself  to  be  opposed  on  principle 
to  organic  change.  He  justly  said  that  if,  unfortu- 
nately, organic  change  should  be  necessary,  whatever 
was  done  ought  to  be  done  with  much  deliberation 
and  with  caution  almost  timorous :  and  he  charged 
Lord  John  with  having  neglected  these  plain  rules 
of  prudence.  I  was  perfectly  thunderstruck  when  I 
read  the  speech :  for  I  could  not  but  recollect  that 
the  most  violent  and  democratic  change  that  ever 
was  proposed  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man 
had  been  proposed  but  a  few  weeks  before  by  this 
same  Mr.  Walpole,  as  the  organ  of  the  present 
Government  Do  you  remember  the  history  of  the 
Militia  Bill  ?  In  general,  when  a  great  change  in  our 
institutions  is  to  be  proposed  from  the  Treasury 
Bench,  the  Minister  announces  his  intention  some 
weeks  before.  There  is  a  great  attendance  :  there  is 
the  most  painful  anxiety  to  know  what  he  is  going 
to  recommend.  I  well  remember, — for  I  was  present, 
— with  what  breathless  suspense  six  hundred  persons 


waited  on  the  first  of  March,  1831,  to  hear  Lord  John 
Russell  explain  Ihe  principles  of  his  Reform  Bill. 
But  what  was  his  Reform  Bill  to  the  Reform  Biil  of 
Ihe  Derby  Administration?  At  the  end  of  a  night, 
in  the  coolest  way  possible,  without  the  smallest 
notice,  Mr.  Walpole  proposed  to  add  to  the  tail  of 
the  Militia  Bill  a  clause  to  the  effect,  that  erery  man 
who  had  served  in  the  Militia  for  two  years  should 
have  a  vote  for  the  county.  What  is  the  number  of 
those  voters  who  were  to  be  entitled  to  vote  in  this 
way  for  counties  ?  The  militia  of  England  is  to 
consist  of  eighty  thousand  men ;  and  the  term  of 
service  is  to  be  five  years.  In  ten  years  the  number 
will  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ;  in  twenty 
years,  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  and  in 
twenty-five  years,  four  hundred  thousand.  Some  of 
these  new  electors  will,  of  course,  die  off  in  twenty- 
five  years,  though  the  lives  are  picked  lives,  remark- 
ably good  lives.  What  the  mortality  is  likely  to  be 
I  do  not  accurately  know  ;  but  any  actuary  will 
easily  calculate  it  for  you.  I  should  say,  in  round 
numbers,  that  you  will  have,  when  the  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  generation,  an  addition  of 
about  three  hundred  thousand  to  the  county  con- 
stituent bodies  ;  that  is  to  say,  six  thousand  voters 
on  the  average  will  be  added  to  every  county  in 
England  and  Wales.  That  is  surely  an  immense 
addition.  And  what  is  the  qualification  ?  Why,  the 
first  qualification  [s  youth.  These  electors  are  not  to 
be  above  a  certain  age  ;  but  the  nearer  )-ou  can  get 
them  to  eighteen  the  better.  The  second  qualifica- 
tion is  poverty.  The  elector  is  to  be  a  person  to 
whom  a  shilling  ,a  day  is  an  object  The  third 
qualification  is  ignorance;  for  I  venture  to  say  that, 
if  you  take  the  trouble  to  observe  the  appearance 
of  those  young  fellows  who  follow  the  recruiting 
sergeant   in   the  streets,  you  wA]  at  once  say  tha^ 
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among  our  labouring  classes,  they  are  not  the  most 
educated,  they  are  not  the  most  hiteHigent  That 
they  are  brave,  stout  lads,  I  fully  believe.  Lord 
Hardinge  tells  me  that  he  never  saw  a  finer  set  of 
young  men;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  if  necessary,  after  a  few  weeks'  training,  they 
will  be  found  standing  up  for. our  firesides  against 
the  best  disciplined  soldiers  that  the  Continent  can 
produce.  But  these  are  not  the  qualifications  which 
fit  men  to  choose  legislators.  A  young  man  who 
goes  from  the  ploughtail  into  the  army  is  generally 
rather  thoughtless  and  disposed  to  idleness.  Oh! 
but  there  is  another  qualification  which  I  had  for- 
gotten :  the  voter  must  be  five  feet  two.  There  is 
a  qualification  for  you !  Only  think  of  measuring 
a  man  for  the  franchise !  And  this  is  the  work  of 
a  Conservative  Government,  this  plan  which  would 
swamp  all  the  counties  in  England  with  electors  who 
possess  the  Derby- Walpole  qualifications ;  that  is 
to  say,  youth,  poverty,  ignorance,  a  roving  dis- 
position, and  five  feet  two.  Why,  what  right  have 
people  who  have  proposed  such  a  change  as  this 
to  talk  about — I  do  not  say  Lord  John  Russell's 
imprudence — but  the  imprudence  of  Ernest  Jones  or 
of  any  other  Chartist  ?  The  Chartists,  to  do  them 
justice,  would  give  the  franchise  to  wealth  as  well 
as  to  poverty,  to  knowledge  as  well  as  to  ignorance, 
to  mature  age  as  well  as  to  youth.  But  to  make 
a  qualification  compounded  of  disqualifications  is 
a  feat  of  which  the  whole  glory  belongs  to  our 
Conservative  rulers.  This  astounding  proposition 
was  made,  I  believe,  in  a  very  thin  House :  but  the 
next  day  the  House  was  full  enough,  everybody 
having  come  down  to  know  what  was  going  to 
happen.  One  asked,  why  not  this  ?  and  another, 
why  not  that  ?  Are  all  the  regular  troops  to  have 
the  franchise  ?  all  the  policemen  ?  all  the  sailors  ?  for, 
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Pyou  give  the  franchise  to  ploughboj's  of  twenty-one, 
Wnat  class  of  honest  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  can 
you  with  decency  exclude?  But  up  gc-ts  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  informs  the  House  that  the  plan  had 
not  been  sufficiently  considered,  that  some  of  his 
colleagues  were  not  satisfied,  and  that  he  would  not 
press  his  proposition.  Now,  if  it  had  happened  to  me 
to  propose  such  a  reform  at  one  sitting  of  the  House, 
and  at  the  next  sitting  to  withdraw  it,  because  it  had 
not  been  well  considered,  I  do  think  that,  to  the  end 
of  my  life,  I  never  should  have  talked  about  the 
exceeding  imprudence  of  reopening  the  question  of 
reform ;  I  should  never  have  ventured  to  read  any 
other  man  a  lecture  about  the  caution  with  which  all 
plans  of  organic  change  ought  to  be  framed.  I 
repeat  that,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  the  language  of  the 
present  Ministers,  taken  in  connection  with  this  soli- 
tary instance  of  their  legislative  skill  in  the  way  of 
reform,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  expect.  On 
the  whole,  what  I  do  expect  is  that  they  will  offer  a 
pertinacious,  vehement,  provoking  opposition  to  safe 
and  reasonable  change,  and  that  then,  in  some  mo- 
ment of  fear  or  caprice,  they  will  bring  in,  and  fling 
on  the  table,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  or  levity,  some 
plan  which  will  loosen  the  very  foundations  of  society. 
For  my  oivn  part,  I  think  that  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  is  one  which  must  soon  be 
taken  up  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  I  hope,  before  long,  to  see  in  ofRce  a 
Ministry  which  will  take  it  up  in  earnest,  I  dare  say 
that  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  saying  so  from  any 
interested  feeling.  In  no  case  whatever  shall  I  again 
be  a  member  of  any  Ministry.  During  what  may 
remain  of  my  public  life,  I  shall  be  the  servant  of 
none  but  you.  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  any  govern- 
ment, except  that  protection  which  every  government 
owes  to  a  faithful  and  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen. 
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But  I  do  hope  to  see  in  office  before  long  a  Ministiy 
which  will  treat  this  great  question  as  it  should  be 
treated  It  will  be  the  duty  of  that  Ministry  to  revise 
the  distribution  of  power.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  that 
Ministry  to  consider  whether  small  constituent  bodies^ 
notoriously  corrupt,  and  proved  to  be  corrupt,  such, 
for  example,  as  Harwich,  ought  to  retain  the  power  of 
sending  members  to  Parliament  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  such  a  Ministry  to  consider  whether  small  con« 
stituent  bodies,  even  less  notoriously  corrupt,  ought 
to  have,  in  the  counsels  of  the  empire,  a  ^hare  as 
great  as  that  of  the  West  Riding  of  York,  and  twice 
as  g^eat  as  that  of  the  county  of  Perth.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  such  a  Ministry  to  consider  whether  it  may 
not  be  possible,  without  the  smallest  danger  to  peaces 
law,  and  order,  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to 
classes  of  the  community  which  do  not  now  possess 
it  As  to  universal  suffrage,  on  that  subject  you 
already  know  my  opinions  ;  and  I  now  come  before 
you  with  those  opinions  strengfthened  by  every  thing 
which,  since  I  last  professed  them,  has  passed  in 
Europe.  We  now  know,  by  the  clearest  of  all  proofs, 
that  universal  suffrage,  even  united  with  secret  votings 
is  no  security  against  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
power.  But,  Gentlemen,  I  do  look  forward,  and  at  no 
very  remote  period,  to  an  extension  of  the  franchise, 
such  as  I  once  thought  unsafe.  I  believe  that  such 
an  extension  will,  by  the  course  of  events,  be  brought 
about  in  the  very  best  and  happiest  way.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  sanguine :  but  I  think  that  good  times  are 
coming  for  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country.  I 
do  not  entertain  that  hope  because  I  expect  that 
Fourierism,  or  Saint  Simonianism,  or  Socialism,  or 
any  of  those  other  "  isms  "  for  which  the  plain  English 
word  is  "  robbery,"  will  prevail.  I  know  that  such 
schemes  only  aggravate  the  misery  which  they  pre- 
tend to  relieve.     I  know  that  it  is  possible,  by  legis-. 
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latibn,  t6  make  the  rich  poor,  but  that  it  is  utterly, 
impossible  to  make  the  poor  rich.  But  I  believe  that 
the  progress  of  experimental  science,  the  free  inter- 
course of  nation  with  nation,  the  unrestricted  influx 
of  commodities  from  countries  where  they  are  cheap, 
and  .the  unrestricted  efflux  of  labour  towards  countries 
where  it  is  dear,  will  sOon  produce!,  nay,  I  believe  that 
they  are  beginning  to  produce,  a  great  and  most 
blessed  social  revolution.  I  need  not  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, that  in  those  colonies  which  have  been  planted 
by  our  race, — and,  when  I  speak  of  our  colonies,  I 
speak  as  well  of  those  which  have  separated  from  us 
as  of  those  which  still  remain  united  to  us, — I  need 
not  tell  you  that  in  our  colonies  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  man  has  long  been  far  more  prosperous 
than  in  any  part  of  .the  Old  World.  And  why  is 
this?  Some  people  tell  you  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England  are  better  off  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Worid,  because  the  United 
States  have  a  republican  form  of  government  But 
we  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  England  were  more  prosperous  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Old  World  when  Pennsylvania  and 
New  England  were  as  loyal  as  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  George  the  First,  George  the  Second, 
and  Geoige  the  Third ;  and  we  know  that  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Au^ralasia,  in 
New  Brui^swick,  in  Canada,  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty,  are  as  prosperous  as  they  could  be  under 
the  government  of  a  President  The  real  cause  is 
that,  in  these  new  countries  where  there  is  a  bound- 
less extent  of  fertile  land,  nothing  is  easier  than  for 
the  labourer  to  pass  from  the  place  which  is  over- 
stocked with  labour  to  the  place  which  is  under- 
stocked ;  and  that  thus  both  he  who  moves  and  he 
who  stays  always  have  enough.  This  it  is  which 
keeps  up  the  prosperity  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  the 
VOL.  XII  U 
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Union.  They  pour  their  population  back  to  the  Ohio, 
across  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  and  beyond  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Everywhere 
the  desert  is  receding  before  the  advancing  flood  of 
human  h'fe  and  civilisation ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
those  who  are  left  behind  enjoy  abundance,  and  never 
endure  such  privations  as  in  old  countries  too  often 
befall  the  labouring  classes.  And  why  has  not  the 
condition  of  our  labourers  been  equally  fortunate  ? 
Simply,  as  I  believe,  on  account  of  the  great  distance 
which  separates  our  country  from  the  new  and  un- 
occupied part  of  the  world,  and  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  traversing  that  distance.  Science,  how- 
ever, has  abridged,  and  is  abridging,  that  distance : 
science  has  diminished,  and  is  diminishing,  that 
expense.  Already  New  Zealand  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  nearer  to  us  than  New  England  was  to  the 
Puritans  who  fled  thither  from  the  tyranny  of  Laud. 
Already  the  ports  of  North  America,  Halifax,  Boston, 
and  New  York,  are  nearer  to  us  than,  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  Island  of  Skye 
and  the  county  of  Donegal  were  to  London.  Already 
emigration  is  beginning  to  produce  the  same  effect 
here  which  it  has  produced  on  the  Atlantic  States  of 
the  Union.  And  do  not  imagine  that  our  country- 
man who  goes  abroad  is  altogether  lost  to  us.  Even 
if  he  goes  from  under  the  dominion  of  the  British 
Queen  and  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  he  will 
still,  under  the  benignant  system  of  free  trade,  con- 
tinue to  be  bound  to  us  by  close  ties.  If  he  ceases  to 
be  a  neighbour,  he  is  still  a  benefactor  and  a  customer. 
Go  where  he  may,  if  you  will  but  maintain  that  sys- 
tem inviolate,  it  is  for  us  that  he  is  turning  the  forests 
into  cornfields  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  is 
for  us  that  he  is  tending  his  sheep  and  preparing  his 
fleeces  in  the  heart  of  Australasia  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  from  us  that  he  receives  those  commodities 
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which  are  produced  with  most  advantage  in  old 
societies,  where  great  masses  of  capital  have  been 
accumulated.  His  candlesticks  and  his  pots  and 
his  pans  come  from  Birmingham ;  his  knives  from 
Sheffield  ;  the  light  cotton  jacket  which  he  wears  in 
summer  from  Manchester,  the  good  cloth  coat  which 
he  wears  in  winter  from  Leeds ;  and  in  return  he 
sends  us  back,  from  what  was  lately  a  wilderness, 
the  good  flour  out  of  which  is  made  the  large  loaf 
which  the  British  labourer  divides  among  his  chil- 
dren; I  believe  that  it  is  in  these  changes  that  we 
shall  see  the  best  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
franchise.  We  shall  make  our  institutions  more 
democratic  than  they  are,  not  by  lowering  the  fran- 
chise to  the  level  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community, 
but  by  raising,  in  a  time  which  will  be  very  short 
when  compared  with  the  existence  of  a  nation,  the 
great  mass  up  to  the  level  of  the  franchise. 

I  feel  that  I  must  stop.  I  had  meant  to  advert 
to  some  other  subjects.  I  had  meant  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  ballot,  to  which,  as  you  know,  I  have 
always  been  favourable ;  something  about  triennial 
parliaments,  to  which,  as  you .  know,  I  have  always 
been  honestly  opposed  ;  something  about  your-  Uni- 
versity tests  ;  something  about  the  cry  for  religious 
equality  which  has  lately  been  raised  in  Ireland ;  but 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  well  proceed.  I  have  only 
strength  to  thank  you  again,  from  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart,  for  the  great  honour  which  you  have  done 
me  in  choosing  me,  without  solicitation^  to  represent 
you  in  Parliament  I  am  proud  of  our  connection  ; 
and  I  shall  try  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  you  may 
not  be  ashamed  of  it 
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A  SPEECH 

DBLIVBRBD  IN 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  ist  of  June,  1853. 


On  the  first  of  June,  1853,  Lord  Hotham,  Member  for 
Kent,  moved  the  third  reading  of  a  Bill  of  which  the 
chief  object  was  to  make  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in- 
capable of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond,  Member  for  Surrey,  moved  that  the  BiU 
should  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months.  In 
support  of  Mr.  Drummond's  amendment  the  following 
Speech  was  made. 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  224  votes  to  123. 

I  CANNOT,  Sir,  suffer  the  House  to  proceed  to  a 
division  without  expressing  the  very  strong  opinion 
v^hich  I  have  formed  on  this  subject  I  shall  give 
my  vote,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  for  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  my  honourable  friend  the  Member 
for  Surrey.  I  never  gave  a  vote  in  my  life  with  a 
more  entire  confidence  that  I  was  in  the  right ;  and 
I  cannot  but  think  it  discreditable  to  us  that  a  bill 
for  which  there  is  so  little  to  be  said,  and  against 
which  there  is  so  much  to  be  said,  should  have  been 
permitted  to  pass  through  so  many  stages  without 
a  division. 

On  what  grounds,  Sir,  does  the  noble  lord,  the 
Member  for  Kent,  ask  us  to  make  this  change  in  the 
law?     The  only  ground,  surely,  on  which  a  Con- 
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in  the  law  is  this,  that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  has  pro- 
duced some  evil  ?  Is  it  then  pretended  that  the  law, 
as  it  stands,  has  produced  any  evil  ?  The  noble  lord 
himself  tells  you  that  it  has  produced  no  evil  what- 
ever. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  experiment  has 
not  been  fairly  tried.  This  House  and  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Rolls  began  to  exist,  probably  in 
the  same  generation,  certainly  in  the  same  century. 
During  six  hundred  years  this  House  has  been  open 
to  Masters  of  the  Rolls.  Many  Masters  of  the  Rolls 
have  sate  here,  and  have  taken  part,  with  great 
ability  and  authority,  in  our  deliberations.  To  go 
no  further  back  than  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  Jekyll  was  a  member  of  this  House,  and 
Strange,  and  Kenyon,  and  Pepper  Arden,  and  Sir 
William  Grant,  and  Sir  John  Copley,  and  Sir  Charles 
Pepys,  and  finally  Sir  John  Romllly.  It  is  not  even 
pretended  that  any  one  of  these  eminent  persons  was 
ever,  on  any  single  occasion,  found  to  be  the  worse 
member  of  this  House  for  being  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
or  the  worse  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  being  a  member 
of  this  House.  And  if  so,  is  it,  I  ask,  the  part  of  a 
wise  statesman,  is  it.  I  ask  still  more  emphatically, 
the  part  of  a  Conservative  statesman,  to  alter  a 
system  which  has  lasted  six  centuries,  and  which  has 
never  once,  during  all  those  centuries,  produced  any 
but  good  effects,  merely  because  It  is  not  in  harmony 
with  an  abstract  principle  f 

And  what  is  the  abstract  principle  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  are  asked  to  innovate  in  reckless  defiance  of 
all  the  teaching  of  experience  ?  It  is  tliis  ;  that  poli- 
tical functions  ought  to  be  kept  distinct  from  judi- 
cial functions.  So  sacred,  it  seems,  is  this  principle, 
that  the  union  of  the  political  and  judicial  charac- 
ters ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  continue  even  in  a 
case  in  ivhidi  that  union  has  lasted  through  many 
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ages  without  producing  the  smallest  practical  in- 
convenience.  **  Nothing  is  so  hateful,"  I  quote  the 
words  of  the  noble  lord  who  brought  in  this  bill, 
"  nothing  is  so  hateful  as  a  political  judge." 

Now,  Sir,  if  I  assent  to  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  noble  lord,  I  must  pronounce  his  bill  the  most 
imbecile,  the  most  pitiful,  attempt  at  reform  that  ever 
was  made.  The  noble  lord  is  a  homceopathist  in 
state  medicine.  His  remedies  are  administered  in 
infinitesimal  doses.  If  he  will,  for  a  moment,  con- 
sider how  our  tribunals  are  constituted,  and  how  our 
parliament  is  constituted,  he  will  perceive  that  the 
judicial  and  political  character  are,  through  all  grades, 
everywhere  combined,  everywhere  interwoven,  and 
that  therefore  the  evil  which  he  proposes  to  remove 
vanishes,  as  the  mathematicians  say,  when  compared 
with  the  immense  mass  of  evil  which  he  leaves 
behind. 

It  has  been  asked,  and  very  sensibly  asked,  why, 
if  you  exclude  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  from  the 
House,  you  should  not  also  exclude  the  Recorder  of 
the  City  of  London.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
the  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London  excluded.  But 
I  must  say  that  the  reasons  for  excluding  him  are 
ten  times  as  strong  as  the  reasons  for  excluding  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  For  it  is  well  known  that 
political  cases  of  the  highest  importance  have  been 
tried  by  Recorders  of  the  City  of  London.  But 
why  not  exclude  all  Recorders,  and  all  Chairmen  of 
Quarter  Sessions  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
far  stronger  reasons  for  excluding  a  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  than  for  excluding  a  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  I  long  ago  attended,  during  two  or  three 
years,  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  a  great  county.  There 
I  constantly  saw  in  the  chair  an  eminent  member  of 
this  House,  An  excellent  criminal  judge  he  was. 
Had  he  been  a  veteran  lawyer,  he  could  hardly  have 
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tried  causes  more  satisfactorily  or  more  expeditiously. 
But  he  was  a  keen  politician  :  he  had  made  a  motion 
which  had  turned  out  a  Government ;  and  when  he 
died  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Yet  this  gentle- 
man, the  head  of  the  Blue  interest,  as  it  was  called, 
in  his  county,  might  have  had  to  try  men  of  the 
Orange  party  for  rioting  at  a  contested  election*  He 
voted  for  the  com  laws ;  and  he  might  have  had 
to  try  men  for  breaches  of  the  peace  which  had 
originated  in  the  discontent  caused  by  the  com  laws. 
He  was,  as  I  well  remember,  hooted,  and,  I  rather 
think,  pelted  too,  by  the  mob  of  London  for  his  con- 
duct towards  Queen  Caroline;  and,  when  he  went 
down  to  his  county,  he  might  have  had  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  people  for  breaking  windows  which 
had  not  been  illuminated  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty's 
victory.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  There  are^ 
I  dare  say,  in  this  House,  fifty  Chairmen  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  And  this  is  an  union  of  judicial  and 
political  functions  against  which  there  is  really  much 
to  be  said.  For  it  is  important,  not  only  that  the 
administration  of  justice  should  be  pure,  but  that  it 
should  be  unsuspected.  Now  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  unpaid 
magistrates  in  political  cases  is  pure:  but  unsus- 
pected it  qertainly  is  not  It  is  notorious  that,  in 
times  of  political  excitement,  the  cry  of  the  whole 
democratic  press  always  is  that  a  poor  man,  who  has 
been  driven  by  distress  to  outrage,  has  far  harder 
measure  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  than  at  the  Assizes. 
So  loud  was  this  cry  in  18 19  that  Mr.  Canning,  in 
one  of  his  most  eloquent  speeches,  pronounced  it  the 
most  alarming  of  all  the  signs  of  the  times.  See  then 
how  extravagantly,  how  ludicrously  inconsistent  your 
legislation  is.  You  lay  down  the  principle  that  the 
union  of  political  functions  and  judicial  functions  is  a 
hateful  abuse.    That  abuse  you  determine  to  remove. 
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You  accordingly  leave  in  this  House  a  crowd  of 
judges  wh6,  in  troubled  times,  have  to  try  persons 
chained  with  political  ofTences ;  of  judges  who  have 
often  been  accused,  truly  or  falsely,  of  carrying  to  the 
judgment  seat  their  political  sympathies  and  anti^ 
pathies:  and  you  shut  out  of  the  House  a  single 
judge  whose  duties  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  has 
never  once,  since  the  time  :of  Edward  the  First,  been 
even  suspected  that  he  or  any  of  his  predecessors  has, 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  favoured  a  political 
ally,  or  wronged  a  political  opponent 

Biit  even  if  I  were  to  admit,  what  L  altogether 
deny,  that  there  is  something  in  the  functions  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  which  makes  it  peculiarly  de- 
sirable that  he  should  not  take  any  part  in  politics, 
I  should  still  vote  against  this  bill,  as  most  in* 
consistent  and  inefficient  If  you  think  that  he 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  political  assemblies,  why 
do  not  you  exclude  him?  You  do  no  such  thing. 
You  exclude  him  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
you  leave  the  House  of  Lords  open  to  him.  Is  not 
the  House  of  Lords  a  political  assembly  ?  And  is  it 
not  certain  tiiat,  during  several  generations,  judges 
have  generally  had  a  great  ascendency  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  A  hundred  years  ago  a  great  judge, 
Lord  Hardwicke,  possessed  an  immense  influence 
there.  He  bequeathed  his  power  to  another  great 
judge.  Lord  Mansfield.  When  age  had  impaired  the 
vigour  of  Lord  Mansfield,  the  authority  which  he 
had,  during  many  years,  enjoyed,  passed  to  a  third 
judge,  Lord  Thurlow.  Everybody  knows  what  a 
dominion  that  eminent  judge.  Lord  Eldon,  exercised 
over  the  peers,  what  a  share  he  took  in  making  and 
unmaking  ministries,  with  what  idolatrous  veneration 
he  was  regarded  by  one  great  party  in  the  State,  with 
what  dread  and  aversion  he  was  regarded  by  the 
other.    When  the  long  reign  of  Lord  Eldon  had 
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terminated,  other  judges.  Whig  and  Tory,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  contending  factions.  Some  of  us  can 
well  remember  the  first  ten  days  of  October,  1S31. 
Who,  indeed,  that  lived  through  those  days  can  ever 
forget  them  ?  It  was  tlie  most  exciting,  the  most 
alarming  political  conjuncture  of  my  time.  On  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  of  October  the  Reform  Bill, 
after  a  discussion  which  had  lasted  through  many 
nights,  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  again  see  such  a  crisis  !  I  can  never  hope 
again  to  hear  such  a  debale.  It  was  indeed  a 
splendid  di.splay  of  various  talents  and  acquirements. 
There  are,  1  dare  say,  some  here  who,  like  myself, 
watched  through  the  last  night  of  that  conflict  til! 
the  late  autumnal  dawn,  sometimes  walking  up  and 
down  the  long  gallerj,  sometimes  squeezing  ourselves 
in  behind  the  throne,  or  below  the  bar,  to  catch  the 
eloquence  of  the  great  orators  who,  on  that  great 
occasion,  surpassed  themselves.  There  1  saw.  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  confronting  each  other,  two  judges, 
on  one  side  Lord  Brougham,  Chancellor  of  the  realm, 
on  the  other  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer.  How  eagerly  we  hung  on  their  words  ! 
How  eagerly  those  words  were  read  before  noon  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  capital,  and,  within 
forty-eight  hours,  bj'  millions  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  1  With  what  a  burst  of  popular  fury  the 
decision  of  the  House  was  received  by  the  nation  ! 
The  ruins  of  Nottingham  Castle,  the  ruins  of  whole 
streets  and  squares  at  Bristol,  proved  but  too  well  to 
what  a  point  the  public  feeling  had  been  wound  up. 
If  it  be  true  that  nothing  is  so  hateful  to  the  noble 
lord,  the  Member  for  Kent,  as  a  judge  who  takes  part 
in  political  contentions,  why  does  he  not  bring  in  a 
bill  to  prevent  judges  from  entering  those  lists  in 
which  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  then 
encountered  each  oljier  ?     But  no  :  the  noble  lord  is 
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perfectly  willing  to  leave  those  lists  open  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  noble  lord's  objection  is 
not  to  the  union  of  the  judicial  character  and  the 
political  character.  He  is  quite  willing  that  any- 
where but  here  judges  should  be  politicians.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  may  be  the  soul  of  a  great  party, 
the  head  of  a  great  party,  the  favourite  tribune  of  a 
stormy  democracy,  the  chief  spokesman  of  a  haughty 
aristocracy.  He  may  do  all  that  declamation  and 
sophistry  can  do  to  inflame  the  passions  or  mislead 
the  judgment  of  a  senate.  But  it  must  not  be  in  this 
room.  He  must  go  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  hence. 
He  must  sit  on  a  red  bench,  and  not  on  a  green  one. 
He  must  say,  "  My  Lords,"  and  not  "  Mr.  Speaker." 
He  must  say,  "  Content,"  and  not  "  Aye."  And  then 
he  may,  without  at  all  shocking  the  noble  lord,  be  the 
most  stirring  politician  in  the  kingdom. 

But  I  am  understating  my  case.  I  am  greatly 
understating  it.  For  Sir,  this  union  of  the  judicial 
character  and  the  political  character,  in  Members  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  is  not  a  merely  acci- 
dental union.  Not  only  may  judges  be  made  peers ; 
but  all  the  peers  are  necessarily  judges.  Surely  when 
the  noble  lord  told  us  that  the  union  of  political 
functions  and  of  judicial  functions  was  the  most 
hateful  of  all  things,  he  must  have  forgotten  that,  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  a  political  assembly 
is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal,  the  court  which  finally 
confirms  or  annuls  the  judgments  of  the  courts,  both 
of  common  law  and  of  equity,  at  Westminster,  of  the 
courts  of  Scotland,  of  the  courts  of  Ireland,  of  this 
very  Master  of  the  Rolls  about  whom  we  are  debating. 
Surely,  if  the  noble  lord's  principle  be  a  sound  one, 
it  is  not  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  with  the 
House  of  Peers,  that  we  ought  to  begin.  For,  beyond 
all  dispute,  it  is  n\ore  important  that  the  court  above 
should  be  constituted  on  sound  principles  than  that 
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the  court  below  should  be  so  constituted.  If  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  goes  wrong,  the  House  of  Peers 
may  correct  his  errors.  But  who  is  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  House  of  Peers  ?  All  these  considerations 
the  noble  lord  overlooks.  He  is  quite  willing  that  the 
peers  shall  sit  in  the  morning  as  judges,  shall  deter- 
mine questions  affecting  the  property,  the  liberty,  the 
character  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  shall  determine 
those  questions  in  the  last  resort,  shall  overrule  the 
decisions  of  all  the  other  tribunals  in  the  country; 
and  that  then,  in  the  afternoon,  these  same  noble 
persons  shall  meet  as  politicians,  and  shall  debate, 
sometimes  rather  sharply,  sometimes  in  a  style  which 
we  dare  not  imitate  for  fear  that  you.  Sir,  should  call 
us  to  order,  about  the  Canadian  Clergy  Reserves,  the 
Irish  National  Schools,  the  Disabilities  of  the  Jews, 
the  Government  of  India.  I  do  not  blam^e  the  noble 
lord  for  not  attempting  to  alter  this  state  of  things. 
We  cannot  alter  it,  I  know,  without  taking  up  tihe 
foundations  of  our  constitution.  But  is  it  not  absurd, 
while  we  live  under  such  a  constitution,  while,  through- 
out our  whole  system  from  top  to  bottom,  political 
functions  and  judicial  functions  are  combined,  to 
single  out,  not  on  any  special  ground,  but  merely  at 
random,  one  judge  from  a  crowd  of  judges,  and  to 
exclude  him,  not  from  all  political  assemblies,  but 
merely  from  one  political  assembly  ?  Was  there  ever 
such  a  mummery  as  the  carrying  of  this  bill  to  the 
other  House  will  be,  if,  unfortunately,  it  should  be 
carried  thither  ?  The  noble  lord,  himself,  I  have  no 
doubt,  a  magistrate,  himself  at  once  a  judge  and  a 
politician,  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  who  are 
at  once  judges  and  politicians,  will  go  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  who  are  all  at  once  judges  and  politicians, 
will  deliver  the  bill  into  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor, 
who  is  at  once  the  chief  judge  of  the  realm  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  will  return  hither  proud  of 
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having  purified  the  administration  of  justice  from  the 
taint  of  politics. 

No,  Sir,  no ;  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the 
administration  of  justice  this  bill  is  utterly  impotent 
It  will  be  effectual  for  one  purpose,  and  for  one  pur- 
pose only,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  and  de* 
grading  Uie  House  of  Commons.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  an  attempt  has  been  made,  under  specious 
pretexts,  to  lower  the  character  and  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  assembly  which  represents  the  great 
body  of  the  nation.  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
years  ago  there  was  a  general  cry  that  the  number 
of  placemen  in  Parliament  was  too  great  No  doubt. 
Sir,  the  number  was  too  great:  the  evil  required  a 
remedy:  but  some  rash  and  shortsighted,  though 
probably  well  meaning,  men,  proposed  a  remedy 
which  would  have  produced  far  more  evil  than  it 
would  have  removed.  They  inserted  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement  a  clause  providing  that  no  person  who 
held  any  office  under  the  Crown  should  sit  in  this 
House*  The  clause  was  not  to  take  effect  till  the 
House  of  Hanover  should  come  to  the  throne ;  and, 
happily  for  the  country,  before  the  House  of  Hanover 
came  to  the  throne,  the  clause  was  repealed.  Had  it 
not  been  repealed,  the  Act  of  Settlement  would  have 
been,  not  a  blessing  but  a  curse  to  the  country. 
There  was  no  want,  indeed,  of  plausible  and  popular 
commonplaces  in  favour  of  this  clause.  No  man,  it  was 
said,  can  serve  two  masters.  A  courtier  cannot  be  a 
good  guardian  of  public  liberty.  A  man  who  derives 
his  subsistence  from  the  taxes  cannot  be  trusted  to 
check  the  public  expenditure.  You  will  never  have 
purity,  you  will  never  have  economy,  till  the  stewards 
of  the  nation  are  independent  of  the  Crown,  and 
dependent  only  on  their  constituents.  Yes ;  all  this 
sounded  well :  but  what  man  of  sense  now  doubts 
that  the  effect  of  a  law  excluding  all  official  men 
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this  House  would  have  been  to  depress  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  which  springs  from  the 
people,  and  to  increase  the  power  and  consideration 
of  the  hereditary  aristocracy?  The  whole  adminis- 
tration would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  peers.  The 
chief  object  of  every  eminent  Commoner  would  have 
been  to  obtain  a  peerage.  As  soon  as  any  man  had 
gained  such  distinction  here  by  his  eloquence  and 
knowledge  that  he  was  selected  to  fill  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Secretary  of  State,  or 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  would  instantly  have 
turned  his  back  on  what  would  then  indeed  have  been 
emphatically  the  Lower  House,  and  would  have  gone 
to  that  chamber  in  which  alone  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  him  fully  to  display  his  abilities  and  fully 
to  gratify  his  ambition.  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the 
first  Pitt  and  the  second  Pitt,  Fox,  Windham,  Can- 
ning, Peel,  all  the  men  whose  memory  is  inseparably 
associated  with  this  House,  all  the  men  of  whose 
names  we  think  with  pride  as  we  pass  through  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  the  place  of  their  contentions  and 
their  triumphs,  would,  in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life. 
have  become  Barons  and  Viscounts.  The  great 
conflict  of  parties  would  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Commons  to  the  Lords.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  an  assembly,  in  which  not  a  single 
statesman  of  great  fame,  authority,  and  experience 
in  important  affairs  would  have  been  found,  to  hold 
its  own  against  an  assembly  in  which  all  our  eminent 
politicians  and  orators  would  have  been  collected. 
All  England,  all  Europe,  would  have  been  reading 
with  breathless  interest  the  debates  of  the  peers,  and 
looking  with  anxiety  for  the  divisions  of  the  peers, 
while  we,  instead  of  discussing  high  questions  of  state, 
and  giving  a  general  direction  to  the  whole  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  realm,  should  have  been 
settling  the  details  of  canal  .bills  and  turnpike  bills. 
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The  noble  lord,  the  Member  for  Kent,  does  not,  it 
18  true,  propose  so  extensive  and  important  a  change 
as  that  which  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  Settlement 
wished  to  make.  But  the  tendency  of  this  bill  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  to  make  this  House  less  capable 
than  it  once  was,  and  less  capable  than  the  other 
House  now  is,  of  discharging  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  a  legislative  assembly. 

Of  the  duties  of  a  legislative  assembly,  the  noble 
lord,  and  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  support  his 
bill,  seem  to  me  to  have  formed  a  very  imperfect 
notion.  They  argue  as  if  the  only  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  to  turn  one  set  of  men  out 
of  place,  and  to  bring  another  set  into  place ;  as  if  a 
judge  could  find  no  employment  here  but  factious 
wrangling.  Sir,  it  is  not  so.  There  are  extensive 
and  peaceful  provinces  of  parliamentary  business  far 
removed  from  the  fields  of  battle  where  hostile  parties 
encounter  each  other.  A  great  jurist,  seated  among 
us,  might,  without  taking  any  prominent  part  in  tlie 
strife  between  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition, 
render  to  his  country  most  valuable  service,  and  earn 
for  himself  an  imperishable  name.  Nor  was  there 
ever  a  time  when  the  assistance  of  such  a  jurist  was 
more  needed,  or  was  more  likely  to  be  justly  ap- 
preciated, than  at  present  No  observant  man  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  in  the  public  mind  a 
general,  a  growing,  an  earnest,  and  at  the  same  time, 
I  must  say,  a  most  sober  and  reasonable  desire  for 
extensive  law  reform.  I  hope  and  believe  that,  for 
some  time  to  come,  no  year  will  pass  without  progress 
in  law  reform  ;  and  I  hold  that,  of  all  law  reformers,  the 
best  is  a  learned,  upright,  and  large-minded  judge. 
At  such  a  time  it  is  that  we  are  called  upon  to  shut 
the  door  of  this  House  against  the  last  great  judicial 
functionary,  to  whom  the  unwise  legislation  of  former 
parliaments  has  left  it  open.     In  the  meantime,  the 
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other  House  is  open  to  him.  It  is  open  to  all  the  other 
judges  who  are  not  suffered  to  sit  here.  It  is  open 
to  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  whom  the  noble 
lord,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  prevailed  on  us,  in 
an  unlucky  hour,  to  exclude.  In  the  other  House  is 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  several  retired  Chancellors, 
a  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  several  retired  Chief  Justices. 
The  Queen  may  place  there  tormorrow  the  Chief 
Baron,  the  two  Lords  Justices,  the  three  Vice  Chan- 
cellors, the  very  Master  of  the  Rolls  about  whom  we 
are  debating ;  and  we,  as  if  we  were  not  already  too 
weak  for  the  discharge  of  our  functions,  are  trying  to 
weaken  ourselves  still  more.  I  harbour  no  unfriendly 
feeling  towards  the  lords.  I  anticipate  no  conflict 
with  them.  But  it  is  not  fit  that  we  should  be  unable 
to  bear  an  equal  part  with  them  in  the  great  work  of 
improving  and  digesting  the  law.  It  is  not  fit  that 
we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  their  superior  wisdom,  and  of  register- 
ing, without  amendment,  any  bill  which  they  may 
send  us.  To  that  humiliating  situation  we  are,  I 
grieve  to  say,  fast  approaching.  I  Was  much  struck 
by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  a  few  days  s^o. 
I  heard  the  honourable  Member  for  Montrose,  who, 
by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  supporters  of  this  bill,  urge 
the  House  to  pass  the  Combination  Bill,  for  a  most 
extraordinary  reason.  **  We  really,"  he  said, "  cannot 
tell  how  the  law  about  combinations  of  workmen  at 
present  stands ;  and,  not  knowing  how  the  law  at 
present  stands,  we  are  quite  incompetent  to  decide 
whether  it  ought  to  be  altered.  Let  us  send  the  bill 
up  to  the  Lords.  They  understand  these  things.  We 
do  not  There  are  Chancellors,  and  ex-Chancellors^ 
and  Judges  among  them.  No  doubt  they  will  do 
what  is  proper,  and  I  shall  acquiesce  in  their  decision.' 
Why,  Sir,  did  ever  any  legislative  assembly  abdi- 
cate its  functions  in  so  humiliating  a  manner  ?    Is  it 
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not  strange  that  a  gentleman,  distinguished  by  liis 
love  of  popular  institutions,  and  by  the  jealousy  with 
which  he  regards  the  aristocracy,  should  gravely  pro* 
pose  that,  on  a  subject  which  iaterests  and  excites 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  constituents,  we  should 
declare  ourselves  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion, 
and  b^  the  Lords  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do  ? 
And  is  it  not  stranger  still  that,  while  he  admits  the 
incompetence  of  the  Hoiise  to  discharge  some  of  its 
most  important  functions,  and  while  he  attributes  that 
incompetence  to  the  want  of  judicial  assistance,  he 
should  yet  wish  to  shut  out  of  the  House  the  only 
high  judicial  functionary,  who  is  now  permitted  to 
come  into  it  ? 

But,  says  the  honourable  Member  for  Montrose, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  duties  to  perform,  which, 
if-  properly  performed,  will  leave  him  no  leisure  for 
attendance  in  this  House;  it  is  important  that,  there 
should  be  a  division  of  labour :  no  n^an  can  do  two 
things  well ;  and,  if  we  suffei;  a  judge  to  be  a  member 
of  Parliament,  we  shall  have  both  a  bad  member  of 
Parliament  and  a  bad  judge. 

Now,  Sir,  if  this  argument  proves  any  thing,  it 
proves  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  indeed  all 
the  other  judges,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Lords  as  well  as  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  I  deny  that  the  argument  is  of  any 
weight.  The  division  of  labour  has  its  disadvantages 
as  well  as  its  advantages.  In  operations  merely 
mechanical,  you  can  hardly  carry  the  subdiVision  too 
far; -but  you  may  very  easily  carry  it  tpo  far  in 
operations  which  require  the  exercise  of  high  intel- 
lectual powers.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Adam  Smith  tells 
us,  that  a  pin  will  be  best  made  when  one  man  does 
nothing  but  cut  the  wire,  when  another  does  nothing 
but  mould  the  head,  when  a  third  does  nothing  but 
sharper)  the  point     But  it  is  not  true  that  Michael 
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Angelo  would  have  been  a  greater  painter  if  he  had 
not  been  a  sculptor :  it  is  not  true  that  Newton  would 
have  been  a  greater  experimental  philosopher  if  he 
had  not  been  a  geometrician :  and  it  is  not  true  that 
a  man  will  be  a  worse  lawgiver  because  he  is  a 
great  judge.  I  believe  that  there  is  as  close  a  con- 
nection  between  the  functions  of  the  judge  and  the 
functions  of  the  lawgiver  as  between  anatomy  and 
surgery.  Would  it  not  be  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  lay  down  the  rule  that  nobody  who  dissected  the 
"dead  should  be  allowed  to  operate  on  the  living? 
The  effect  of  such  a  division  of  labour  would  be  that 
you  would  have  nothing  but  bungling  surgery  ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  division  of  labour  which  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Montrose  recommends  will  be  that 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  bungling  legislation.  Who 
can  be  so  well  qualified  to  make  laws  and  to  mend 
laws  as  a  man  whose  business  is  to  interpret  laws  and 
to  administer  laws?  As  to  this  point  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  citing  an  authority  to  which  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Montrose  will,  I  know,  be  disposed 
to  pay  the  greatest  deference ;  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Bentham.  Ofl.Mr  RrnthnrnVi  mnrnl  j^nH  pgliHral  _[ 
speculations,  I  entertain,  1  must  own,  a  very  mean  \ 
opinion:  but  I  hold  him  in  high  esteem  as  a  jurist,  I 
Among  all  his  writings,  there  is  none  which  I  value  \ 
more  than  the  treatise  on  Judicial  Organization.  In 
that  excellent  woflTEe  disc u ssesTKc"qne si ICIITV liether — 
a  person  who  holds  a  judicial  office  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  with  it  any  other  office,  Mr.  Bentham 
argues  strongly  and  convincingly  against  pluralities  ; 
but  he  admits  that  there  is  one  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  A  judge,  he  says,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  legislature  as  a  representative  of  the 
people:  for  the  best  school  for  a  legislator  is  the 
judicial  bench  ;  and  the  supply  of  legislative  skill  is  in 
all  societies  so  scanty  that  none  of  it  can  be  spared. 
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My  honourable  friend,  the  Member  for  Surrey, 
has  completely  refuted  another  ailment  to  which 
the  noble  lord,  the  Member  for  Kent,  appears  to 
attach  considerable  importance.  The  noble  lord 
conceives  that  no  person  can  enter  this  House  with- 
out  stooping  to  practise  arts  which  would  ill  become 
the  gravity  of  the  judicial  character.  He  spoke 
particularly  of  what  he  called  the  jollifications  usual 
at  elections.  Undoubtedly  the  festivities  at  elections 
are  sometimes  disgraced  by  intemperance,  and  some- 
times by  bufToonery:  and  I  wish  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  that  intemperance  and  buffoonery  were 
the  worst  means  to  which  men,  reputed  upright  and 
honourable  in  private  life,  have  resorted  in  order  to 
obtain  seats  in  the  legislature.  I  should,  indeed,  be 
sorry  if  any  Master  of  the  Rolls  should  court  the 
favour  of  the  populace  by  playing  the  mountebank 
on  the  hustings  or  on  tavern  tables.  Still  more  sorry 
should  I  be  if  any  Master  of  the  Rolls  were  to  dis- 
grace himself  and  his  ofiice  by  employing  the  minis- 
try of  the  Frails  and  the  Flewkers,  by  sending  vile 
emissaries  with  false  names,  false  addresses,  and  bags 
of  sovereigns,  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  poor.  No 
doubt  a  Master  of  the  Rolls  ought  to  be  free,  not 
only  from  guilt,  but  from  suspicion.  I  have  not 
hitherto  mentioned  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
I  have  not  mentioned  him  because,  in  my  opinion, 
this  question  ought  to  be  decided  by  general  and 
not  by  personal  considerations.  I  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  saying,  with  a  confidence  which  springs 
from  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  that  my  valued 
friend.  Sir  John  Romilly,  will  never  again  sit  in  this 
House  unless  he  can  come  in  by  means  very  different 
from  those  by  which  he  was  turned  out.  But,  Sir, 
are  we  prepared  to  say  that  no  person  can  become  a 
representative  of  the  English  people  except  by  some 
sacrifice  of  integrity,  or  at  least  of  personal  dignity  ? 
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If  it  be  50,  we  had  indeed  better  think  of  setting  our 
House  in  order.  If  it  be  so,  the  prospects  of  our 
country  are  dark  indeed.  How  can  England  retain 
her  place  among  the  nations,  if  the  assembly  to  which 
all  her  dearest  interests  are  confided,  the  assembly 
which  can,  by  a  single  vote,  transfer  the  management 
of  her  affairs  to  new  hands,  and  give  a  new  direction 
to  her  whole  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  financial, 
commercial,  and  colonial,  is  closed  against  every  man 
who  has  rigid  principles  and  a  fine  sense  of  decorum  ? 
But  it  is  not  so.  Did  that  great  judge,  Sir  William 
Scott,  lower  his  character  by  entering  this  House  as 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford?  Did  Sir 
John  Copley  lower  his  character  by  entering  this 
House  as  Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.' 
But  the  universities,  you  say,  are  constituent  bodies 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  Be  it  so.  Then,  by  your 
own  admission,  there  are  a  few  seats  in  this  House 
which  eminent  judges  have  filled  and  may  fill  without 
any  unseemly  condescension.  But  it  would  be  most 
unjust,  and  in  me,  especially,  most  ungrateful,  to 
compliment  the  universities  at  the  expense  of  other 
constituent  bodies.  I  am  one  of  many  members  who 
know  by  experience  that  a  generosity  and  a  delicacy 
of  sentiment  which  would  do  honour  to  any  scat  of 
learning  may  be  found  among  the  ten  pound  house- 
holders of  our  great  cities.  And,  Sir,  as  to  the 
counties,  need  we  look  further  than  to  your  chair? 
It  is  of  as  much  importance  that  you  should  puncti- 
liously preserve  your  dignity  as  that  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  should  punctiliously  preserve  his  dignity. 
If  you  had,  at  the  la.st  election,  done  any  thing  incon- 
sistent with  the  integrity,  with  the  gravity,  with  the 
suavity  of  temper  which  so  eminently  qualify  you  to 
preside  over  our  deliberations,  your  public  usefulness 
would  have  been  seriously  diminished.  But  the 
great  county  which  does  itself  honour  by  sending  you 
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to  the  House  required  from  you  nothing  unbecoming 
your  character,  and  would  have  felt  itself  degraded 
by  your  degradation.  And  what  reason  is  there  to 
doubt  that  other  constituent  bodies  would  act  as 
justly  and  considerately  towards  a  judge  distinguished 
by  uprightness  and  ability  as  Hampshire  has  acted 
towards  you  ? 

One  very  futile  argument  only  remains  to  be 
noticed.  It  is  said  that  we  ought  to  be  consistent ; 
and  that,  having  turned  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty 
out  of  the  House,  we  ought  to  send  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  after  him.  I  admit,  Sir,  that  our  system  is 
at  present  very  anomalous.  But  it  is  better  that  a 
system  should  be  anomalous  than  that  it  should  be 
uniformly  and  consistently  bad.  You  have  entered 
on  a  wrong  course.  My  advice  is  first  that  you  stop, 
and  secondly  that  you  retrace  your  steps.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
revise  the  constitution  of  this  House.  On  that  oc- 
casion, it  will  be  part  of  our  duty  to  reconsider  the 
rule  which  determines  what  public  functionaries  shall 
be  admitted  to  sit  here,  and  what  public  functionaries 
shall  be  excluded.  That  rule  is,  I  must  say,  singularly 
absurd.  It  is  this,  that  no  person  who  holds  any 
office  created  since  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1705, 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  or  more  incon- 
venient. In  1705,  there  were  two  Secretaries  of 
State  and  two  Under  Secretaries.  Consequently,  to 
this  day,  only  two  Secretaries  of  State  and  two 
Under  Secretaries  can  sit  among  us.  Suppose  that 
the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  are 
members  of  this  House,  and  that  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary  becomes  vacant.  In  that  case,  no  member 
of  this  House,  whatever  may  be  his  qualifications, 
his  fame  in  diplomacy,  his  knowledge  of  all  the 
politics  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,  can  be  appointed. 
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Her  Majesty  must  give  the  Admiralty  to  the  com- 
moner who  is,  of  all  her  subjects,  fittest  for  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office 
to  some  peer  who  would  perhaps  be  fitter  for  the 
Admiralty.  Again,  the  Postmaster  General  cannot 
sit  in  this  House.  Yet,  why  not  ?  He  always  comes 
in  and  goes  out  with  the  Government :  he  is  often  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  I  believe  that  he  is,  of 
all  public  functionaries,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer alone  excepted,  the  one  whom  it  would  be 
most  convenient  to  have  here.  I  earnestly  hope 
that,  before  long,  this  whole  subject  will  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration.  As  to  the  judges,  the  rule 
which  I  should  wish  to  see  laid  down  is  very  simple. 
I  would  admit  into  this  House  any  judge  whom  the 
people  might  elect,  unless  there  were  some  special 
reason  against  admitting  him.  There  is  a  special 
reason  against  admitting  any  Irish  or  Scotch  judge. 
Such  a  judge  cannot  attend  this  House  without 
ceasing  to  attend  his  court  There  is  a  special  reason 
against  admitting  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
and  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer.  They  are  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  they  sit  there :  their  assistance  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  enable  that  House  to  discharge 
its  functions  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  ;  and  it 
would  manifestly  be  both  inconvenient  and  deroga- 
tory to  our  dignity  that  members  of  our  body  should 
be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  peers.  I  see  no  special 
reason  for  excluding  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and 
I  would,  therefore,  leave  our  door  open  to  him.  I 
would  open  it  to  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
has  been  most  unwisely  excluded.  I  would  open  it 
to  other  great  judicial  officers  who  are  now  excluded 
solely  because  their  offices  did  not  exist  in  1705, 
particularly  to  the  two  Lords  Justices,  and  the  three 
Vice  Chancellors.     In  this  way,  we  should,  I   am 
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convinced,  greatly  facilitate  the  important  and  ardu* 
ous  work  of  law  reform  ;  we  should  raise  the  character 
of  this  House:  and  I  need  not  say  that  with  the 
character  of  this  House  must  rise  or  fall  the  estima- 
tion in  which  representative  institutions  are  held 
throughout  the  world.  But,  whether  the  extensive 
changes  which  I  have  recommended  shall  be  thought 
desirable  or  not,  I  trust  that  we  shall  reject  the  bill 
of  the  noble  lord.  I  address  myself  to  the  Conserva- 
tive members  on  your  left  hand  ;  and  I  ask  them 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  alter,  on  grounds  purely 
theoretical,  a  system  which  has  lasted  during  twenty 
generations  without  producing  the  smallest  practical 
evil.  I  turn  to  the  Liberal  members  on  this  side ; 
and  I  ask  them  whether  they  are  prepared  to  lower 
the  reputation  and  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  which  springs  from  the 
people.  For  myself.  Sir,  I  hope  that  I  am  at  once  a 
Liberal  and  a  Conservative  politician ;  and,  in  both 
characters,  I  shall  give  a  clear  and  conscientious  vote 
in  favour  of  the  amendment  moved  by  my  honour- 
able friend. 
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That  what  is  called  the  history  of  the  Kings  and 
early  Consuls  of  Rome  is  to  a  great  extent  fabulous, 
few  scholars  have,  since  the  time  of  Beaufort,  ventured 
to  deny.  It  is  certain  that,  more  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  after  the  date  ordinarily  assigned  for 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  public  records  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  destroyed  by  the  Gauls. 
It  is  certain  that  the  oldest  annals  of  the  common- 
wealth were  compiled  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  after  this  destruction  of  the  records.  It  is  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  the  great  Latin  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age  did  not  possess  those  materials,  with- 
out which  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  infancy  of 
the  republic  could  not  possibly  be  framed.  Those 
writers  own,  indeed,  that  the  chronicles  •  to  which 
they  had  access  were  filled  with  battles  that  were 
never  fought,  and  Consuls  that  were  never  inaugu* 
rated ;  and  we  have  abundant  proof  that,  in  these 
chronicles,  events  of  the  greatest  importance,  such  as 
the  issue  of  the  war  with  Porsena,  and  the  issue  of 
the  war  with  Brennus,  were  grossly  misrepresented. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  wise  man  will  look  with 
great  suspicion  on  the  legend  which  has  come  down 
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to  us.  He  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  regard  the 
princes  who  are  said  to  have  founded  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  of  Rome,  the  son  of  Mars,  and 
the  husband  of  Egeria,  as  mere  mythological  person- 
ages, of  the  same  class  with  Perseus  and  Ixion.  As 
he  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  Uie  confines  of  authentic 
history,  he  will  become  less  and  less  hard  of  belief. 
He  will  admit  that  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
narrative  have  some  foundation  in  truth.  But  he  will 
distrust  almost  all  the  details,  not  only  because  they 
seldom  rest  on  any  solid  evidence,  but  also  because 
he  will  constantly  detect  in  them,  even  when  they  are 
within  the  limits  of  physical  possibility,  that  peculiar 
character,  more  easily  understood  than  defined,  which 
distinguishes  the  creations  of  the  imagination  from 
the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

The  early  history  of  Rome  is  indeed  far  more 
poetical  than  any  thing  else  in  Latin  literature.  The 
loves  of  the  Vestal  and  the  God  of  War,  the  cradle 
laid  among  the  reeds  of  Tiber,  the  fig-tree,  the 
she-wolf,  the  shepherd's  cabin,  the  recognition,  the 
fratricide,  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  death  of 
Tarpeia,  the  fall  of  Hostus  Hostilius,  the  struggle 
of  Mettus  Curtius  through  the  marsh,  the  women 
rushing  with  torn  raiment  and  dishevelled  hair  be- 
tween their  fathers  and  their  husbands,  the  nightly 
meetings  of  Numa  and  the  Nymph  by  the  well  in  the 
sacred  grove,  the  fight  of  the  three  Romans  and  the 
three  Albans,  the  purchase  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
the  crime  of  TuUia,  the  simulated  madness  of  Brutus, 
the  ambiguous  reply  of  the  Delphian  oracle  to  the 
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Tarquins,  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia,  the  heroic  actions 
of  Horatius  Codes,  of  Scaevola,  and  of  Cloelia,  the 
battle  of  Regillus  won  by  the  aid  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  defence  of  Cremera,  the  touching-  story  of 
Coriolanus,  the  still  more  touching  story  of  Virginia, 
the  wild  legend  about  the  draining  of  the  Alban  lake, 
the  combat  between  Valerius  Corvus  and  the  gigantic 
Gaul,  are  among  the  many  instances  which  will  at 
once  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader. 

In  the  narrative  of  Livy,  who  was  a  man  of  fine 
imagination,  these  stories  retain  much  of  their  genuine 
diaracter.  Nor  could  even  the  tasteless  Dionysius 
distort  and  mutilate  them  into  mere  prose.  The 
poetry  shines,  in  spite  of  him,  through  the  dreary 
pedantry  of  his  eleven  books.  It  is  discernible  in  the 
most  tedious  and  in  the  most  superficial  modem 
works  on  the  early  times  of  Rome  It  enlivens  the 
dulness  of  the  Universal  History,  and  gives  a  charm 
to  the  most  meagre  abridgments  of  Goldsmith. 

Even  in  the  age  of  Plutarch  there  were  discerning 
men  who  rejected  the  popular  account  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  because  that  account  appeared  to  them 
to  have  the  air,  not  of  a  history,  but  of  a  romance  or 
a  drama.  Plutarch,  who  was  displeased  at  their  in- 
credulity, had  nothing  better  to  say  in  reply  to  their 
arguments  than  that  chance  sometimes  turns  poet, 
and  produces  trains  of  events  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  most  elaborate  plots  which  are  constructed 
by  art^     But  though  the  existence  of  a  poetical 

*  *  Tvoirrvr  yiir  4rUif  4mi  rh  ipofunuthf  iral   wKmvfmrA^n  *  ah  Sci 
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element  in  the  early  history  of  the  Great  City  was 
detected  so  many  ages  ago,  the  first  critic  who  dis- 
tinctly saw  from  what  source  that  poetical  element 
had  been  derived  was  James  Perizonius,  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  learned  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  theory,  which,  in  his  own  days,  at- 
tracted little  or  no  notice,  was  revived  in  the  present 
generation  by  Niebuhr,  a  man  who  would  have  been 
the  first  writer  of  his  time,  if  his  talent  for  communi- 
cating truths  had  borne  any  proportion  to  his  talent 
for  investigating  them.  That  theory  has  been 
adopted  by  several  eminent  scholars  of  our  own 
4  ^j^  country,  particularly  by  the  Bishop  of  St  Davids,  by 
A  qA  (^^^^  Professor  Maiden,  and  by  the  lamented  Arnold.  It 
^^^^^  '^  '     appears  to  be  now  generally  received  by  men  con- 

versant with  classical  antiquity ;  and  indeed  it  rests 
on  such  strong  proofs,  both  internal  and  external, 
that  it  will  not  be  easily  subverted.  A  popular  ex- 
position of  this  theory,  and  of  the  evidence  by  which 
it  is  supported,  may  not  be  without  interest  even 
for  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  ancient 
languages. 

The  Latin  literature  which  has  come  down  to  us 
is  of  later  date  than  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  consists  almost  exclusively  of  works 
fashioned  on  Greek  models.    The  Latin  metres,  heroic, 

/^om,  viii.  This  remarkable  passage  has  been  more  grossly  misinter- 
preted than  any  other  in  the  Greek  language,  where  the  sense  was  so 
obvious.  The  Latin  version  of  Cruserius,  the  French  version  of 
Amyot,  the  old  English  version  by  several  hands,  and  the  later 
Enelish  version  by  Langhome,  are  all  equally  destitute  of  every  trace 
of  the  meaning  of  the  original.  None  of  the  translators  saw  even  that 
voirifia  is  a  poem.     They  all  render  it  an  event. 
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elegiac,  lyric,  and  dramatic,  are  of  Greek  origin. 
The  best  Latin  epic  poetry  is  the  feeble  echo  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  best  Latin  eclogues  are 
imitations  of  Theocritus.  The  plan  of  the  most 
finished  didactic  poem  in  the  Latin  tongue  was  taken 
from  Hesiod.  The  Latin  tragedies  are  bad  copies  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The 
Latin  comedies  are  free  translations  from  Deraophilus, 
Menander,  and  Apollodorus.  The  Latin  philosophy 
was  borrowed,  without  alteration,  from  the  Portico 
and  the  Academy ;  and  the  great  Latin  orators 
constantly  proposed  to  themselves  as  patterns  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias. 

But  there  was  an  earlier  Latin  literature,  a  litera-   . 
ture  truly   Latin,  which  has  wholly  perished,  which   ) 
had,  indeed,  almost  wholly  perished  long  before  those   | 
whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  the  greatest    I 
Latin  writers  were  born.     That  literature  abounded    \ 
with  metrical  romances,  such  as  are  found  in  every 
country  where  there  is  much  curiosity  and  intelligence* 
but  little  reading  and  writing.     All  human  beings, 
not  utterly  savage,  long  for  some  information  about 
past  times,   and   are   delighted  by  narratives  which 
present  pictures  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.     But  it  is 
only  in  very  enlightened  communities  that  books  are 
readily  accessible.     Metriggl  £QxnpQsition»^therefore, 
which,  in  a  highly  civilised  nation,  is  a  mere  luxury, 
is,  in  nations  imperfectly  civilised,  almost  a  necessary 
of  life,  and  is  valued  less  on  account  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  gives  to  the  ear,  than  on  account  of  the  help 
which  it  gives  to  the  memory.     A  man  who  can 
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invent  or  embellish  an  interesting  story,  arid  put  it 
into  a  form  which  others  may  easily  retain  in  their 
recollection,  will  always  be  highly  esteemed  by  a 
people  eager  for  amusement  and  information,  but 
destitute  of  libraries.  Such  is  the  origin  of  ballad^ 
poetry,  a  species  of  composition  wtiich  scarcely  ever 
fails  to  spring  up  and  flourish  in  every  society,  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  progress  towards  refinement. 
Tacitus  informs  us  that  songs  were  the  only  memorials 
of  the  past  which  the  ancient  Germans  possessed. 
We  learn  from  Lucan  and  from  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  that  the  brave  actions  of  the  ancient  Gauls  were 
commemorated  in  the  verses  of  Bards.  During  many 
ages,  and  through  many  revolutions,  minstrelsy  re- 
tained its  influence  over  both  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Celtic  race.  The  vengeance  exacted  by  the  spouse 
of  Attila  for  the  murder  of  Siegfried  was  celebrated  in 
rhymes,  of  which  Germany  is  still  justly  proud.  The 
exploits  of  Athelstane  were  commemorated  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  those  of  Canute  by  the  Danes,  in 
rude  poems,  of  which  a  few  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  chants  of  the  Welsh  harpers  pre- 
served, through  ages  of  darkness,  a  faint  and  doubtful 
memory  of  Arthur.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
may  still  be  gleaned  some  relics  of  the  old  songs 

{  .^^^ ^  about  Cuthullin  and  Fingal.     The  long  struggle  of 

the  Servians  against  the  Ottoman  power  was  recorded 
in  lays  full  of  martial  spirit.  We  learn  from  Herrera 
that,  when  a  Peruvian  Inca  died,  men  of  skill  were 
appointed  to  celebrate  him  in  verses,  which  all  the 
people  learned  by  heart,  and  sang  in  public  on  days 
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of  festival.  The  feats  of  Kurroglou,  the  great  free- 
booter of  Turkistan,  recounted  in  ballads  composed 
by  himself,  are  known  in  every  village  of  Northern 
Persia.  Captain  Beechey  heard  the  bards  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  recite  the  heroic  achievements  of 
Tamehameha,  the  most  illustrious  of  their  kings. 
Mungo  Park  found  in  the  heart  of  Africa  a  class  of 
singing  men,  the  only  annalists  of  their  rude  tribes, 
and  heard  them  tell  the  story  of  the  victory  which 
Darnel,  the  negro  prince  of  the  Jaloifs,  won  over  Abdul- 
kader,  the  Mussulman  tyrant  of  Foota  Torra.  This 
species  of  poetry  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
among  the  Castilians,  before  they  began  to  copy 
Tuscan  patterns.  It  attained  a  still  higher  degree 
of  excellence  among  the  English  and  the  Lowland 
Scotch,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  But  it  reached  its  full  perfection  in  ancient 
Greece :  for  tliere  can  be  no  doiiht  that  the  great  ^^  . 
Homeric  poems  afe~generic%lly^banads,  though  widely|_^ 
distinguished  from  all  other  ballads,  and  indeed  &9^ 
from  almost  all  other  human  compositions,  by  tran- 
scendent sublimity  and  beauty. 

As  it  is  agreeable  to  genera!  experience  that,  at  a 
certain  sta^e  in  the  progress  of  society,  baliad-poetry 
should  flourish,  so  is  it  also  agreeable  to  general  ex- 
perience that,  at  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  progress 
of  society,  ballad-poetry  should  be  undervalued  and 
neglected.  Knowledge  advances :  manners  change : 
great  foreign  models  of  composition  are  studied  and 
imitated.  The  phraseology  of  the  old  minstrels 
becomes  obsolete.    Their  versification,  which,  having 
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received  its  laws  only  from  the  ear,  abounds  in  irre- 
gularities, seems  licentious  and  uncouth.  Their  sim- 
plicity  appears  b^garly  when  compared  with  the 
quaint  forms  and  gaudy  colouring  of  such  artists  as 
Cowley  and  Gongora.  The  ancient  lays,  unjustly 
despised  by  the  learned  and  polite,  linger  for  a  time 
in  the  memory  of  the  vulgar,  and  are  at  length  too 
often  irretrievably  losL^/We  cannot  wonder  that  the 
ballads  of  Rome  shqtifa  have  altogether  disappeared, 
when  we  remember  how  very  narrowly,  in  spite  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  those  of  our  own  country  and 
those  of  Spain  escaped  the  same  fate^/^There  is 
indeed  little  doubt  that  oblivion  covers  jrfany  English 
songs  equal  to  any  that  were  published  by  Bishop 
Percy,  and  many  Spanish  songs  as  good  as  the  best 
of  those  which  have  been  so  happily  translated  by 
Mr.  Lockhart  Eighty  years  ago  England  possessed 
only  one  tattered  copy  of  Childe  Waters  and  Sir 
Cauline,  and  Spain  only  one  tattered  copy  of  the 
noble  poem  of  the  Cid.  The  snuff  of  a  candle,  or  a 
mischievous  dog,  might  in  a  moment  have  deprived 
the  world  for  ever  of  any  of  those  fine  compositions. 
-Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  united  to  the  fire  of  a  great 
poet  the  minute  curiosity  and  patient  diligence  of  a 
great  antiquary,  was  but  just  in  time  to  save  the 
precious  relics  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border/  In 
Germany,  the  lay  of  the  Nibelungs  had  been  long 
utterly  forgotten,  when,  in  tne  eighteenth  century,  it 
was,  for  the  first  time,  printed  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  old  library  of  a  noble  family.  In  truth,  the 
only  people  who,  through  their  whole  passage  from 
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Bimplicity  to  the  highest  civifisation,  never  for  a 
moment  ceased  to  love  and  admire  their  old  ballads, 
were  the  Greeks. 

That  the  early  Romans  should  have  had  ballad- 
poetry,  and  that  this  poetry  should  have  perished, 
is  therefore  not  strange.  It  would,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  strange  if  these  things  had  not  come  to 
pass ;  and  we  should  be  justified  in  pronouncing  them 
highly  probable,  even  if  we  had  no  direct  evidence 
on  the  subject.  But  we  have  direct  evidence  of  un- 
questionable authority. 

Ennius,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Second 
Punic  war,  was  regarded  in  the  Augustan  age  as  the 
father  of  Latin  poetry.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  father 
of  the  second  school  of  Latin  poetry,  the  only  school 
of  which  the  works  have  descended  to  us.  But  from 
Ennius  himself  we  learn  that  there  were  poets  who 
stood  to  him  in  the  same  relation  in  which  the  author 
of  the  romance  of  Count  Alarcos  stood  to  Garcilaso, 
or  the  author  of  the  "  Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  '* 
to  Lord  Surrey.  Ennius  speaks  of  verses  which  the 
Fauns  and  the  Bards  were  wont  to  chant  in  the  old 
time,  when  none  had  yet  studied  the  graces  of  speech, 
when  none  had  yet  climbed  the  peaks  sacred  to  the 
Goddesses  of  Grecian  song.  **  Where,"  Cicero  moum^ 
fully  asks,  **  are  those  old  verses  now  ?*• ' 

'  ••  Quid  ?    Nostri  versos  ubi  sunt  ? 

.  .  .  .  '  Quos  olim  Fauni  vatesque  canebant, 
Com  neque  Musanim  scopnlos  quisqiiam  superfirat, 
Nee  dicti  studiosns  eiat*** 

Brutut,  xxii. 

The  Muses,  it  should  be  obserrcd,  are  Greek  divinities.     The  Italian 
Goddesses  of   verse  were  the  Ounoense.      At  a  later  period,   tb« 
VOL.  XII  Y 
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Contemporary  with  Ennios  was  Quintas  Fabius 
Pictor,  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  annalists.  His 
account  of  the  infancy  and  youth  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  has  been  preserved  by  Dionysius,  and  contains 
a  very  remarkable  reference  to  the  ancient  Latin 
.poetry.  Fabius  says  that,  in  his  time,  his  countrymen 
were  still  in  the  habit  of  singing  ballads  about  the 
Twins.  "  Even  in  the  hut  of  Faustulus," — so  these 
old  lays  appear  to  have  run, — "  the  children  of  Rhea 
and  Mars  were,  in  port  and  in  spirit,  not  like  unto 
swineherds  or  cowherds,  but  such  that  men  might  well 
guess  them  to  be  of  the  blood  of  Kings  and  Gods.''  ^ 

appellations  were  used  indiscriminately  ;  bat  in  the  a^e  of  Ennius 
there  was  probably  a  distinction.  In  the  epitaph  of  Nsevius,  who  was 
the  representative  of  the  old  Italian  school  of  poetry,  the  Camoenie,' 
not  the  Muses,  are  represented  as  grieving  for  the  loss  of  their  votary. 
The  *<  Musarum  scopnli "  arft  evidently  the  peaks  of  Parnassus. 

Scaliger,  in  a  note  on  Varro  {^De  Lingua  Laiinat  lib.  vi.),  auggests, 
with  great  ingenuity,  that  the  Fauns,  who  were  represented  ^  the 
superstition  of  later  ages  as  a  race  of  monsters,  hau  gods  and  half 
brutes,  may  really  have  been  a  dass  of  men  who  exercised  in  Latium, 
at  a  very  remote  period,  the  same  functions  which  belonged  to  the 
Hagians  in  Persia  and  to  the  Bards  in  GauL 

*  OlZ\  Mpw94rr9S  ylyoyrait  Hard  re  dilmeu^  fiop^iis  mil  ^pof^/taras 
iyKop  ol  ovotpopfiois  irol  fiovuSXoit  iouUvn,  ofXA'  otovs  &r  ris  ^n^cic 
ftibt  iK  ficuriX^lov  re  06rraM  yivovs^  irol  M>  9tufi6imp  mrofi&t  TcWcrOcu 
yofn(ofi4rovtt  its  4r  rots  •Korplois  Cfiyois  ^h  'Vwfudny  fri  koX  vv»  f  Screu. — 
Dion,  Hal,  i.  79.  This  passage  has  sometimes  been  cited  as  if 
Dionysius  had  been  speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  had,  Greek  as  he 
was,  been  so  industrious  or  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  some  valuable 
remains  of  that  early  Latin  poetry  which  the  greatest  Latin  writers  of 
his  age  regretted  as  hopelessly  lost.  Such  a  supposition  is  highly 
improbable  ;  and  indeed  it  seems  clear  from  the  context  that  Dionysius, 
as  Keiske  and  other  editors  evidently  thought,  was  merely  quoting 
from  Fabius  Pictor.  The  whole  passage  has  the  air  of  an  extract  from 
an  ancient  chronicle,  and  is  introduced  by  the  words,  K^Irros  fUy 
^dfiioSf  6  nifcrvp  \9y6fifyoSt  ^'<  ypil^€i. 

Another  argument  may  be  urged  which  seems  to  deserve  considera- 
tion. The  author  of  the  passage  in  question  mentions  a  thatched  hut 
which,  in  his  time,  stood  between  the  summit  of  Mount  Palatine  and  the 
Circus.     This  hut,  he  says,  was  built  by  Romulus,  and  was  constantly 
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Cato  the  Censor,  who  also  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  mentioned  this  lost  literature  in 
his  lost  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  country.  Many 
ages,  he  said,  before  his  time,  there  were  ballads  in 

kept  in  repair  3t  the  public  chtu^e,  but  neveiinany  respect  embellish ed. 
Now,  in  the  Bgc  of  Dionyaius  ihere  certainly  was  at  RDme  a  thatched 
hut,  said  to  have  been  that  of  Romulus.  But  this  hut,  as  wc  Icarn 
from  Vitnivius,  stood,  not  near  the  Circus,  but  in  the  Capitol.  (Vit. 
iL  I.)  If,  therefore,  we  understand  Dionysivs  to  speak  in  his  own 
person,  we  can  reconcile  bis  statement  with  that  of  Vitruvius  only  by 
sappodi^  that  there  were  at  Rome,  in  the  Augustan  age,  two  thatched 
huli,  both  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  and  lioth  caicfuUy 
repaired  and  held  in  high  honour.  The  objection;  to  such  a  supposi- 
tion seem  to  be  strong.  Neither  Dicmysius  dot  Vitnivius  ipeklii  of 
more  than  one  such  hut.  Dio  Cassius  informs  us  that  twice,  during 
the  long  administration  of  Augustus,  the  hot  of  Romulus  caught  Are. 
(ilviiL  43,  liv.  29.)  Had  there  been  two  such  huts,  would  he  not  have 
told  us  of  which  he  spoke?  An  English  historian  would  hardly  give 
an  account  of  a  Rre  at  Queen's  College  without  saying  whether  it  was 
al  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  or  at  Queen&'  CoU^c,  Cambridge. 
Marcus  Seneca.  Macrobius,  and  Conon,  a  Greek  writer  from  whom 
rhotius  has  made  targe  extracts,  mention  only  one  hut  of  Romulua, 
that  in  the  Capitol,  (.tf.  Senua,  Canlr.  i.  6.  ;  Macrabius,  Sat.  i.  ij,  ; 
FMiut,  Bibl.  186.)  Ovid,  Ljvy,  Fetronius,  Valerius  Maximui, 
Lucius  Seneca,  and  St  Jerome,  mention  onlji^  one  hut  of  Romului, 
without  specifying  the  site.  {Ovid.  Fasti,  iii.  183.  ;  Lrv.  v.  53.  ; 
Petnmiai  Fragm. ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  t  L.  Sinua,  Cimulalie  ad 
Ihlviam;  D.  Hiinm.  ad Faaiiitiaaum  di  DiJjimQ.) 

The  whole  dil^culty  is  removed,  if  we  suppose  that  Dionysius  was 
merely  quoting  Fabius  Pktor,  Nothing  ismorepiobaWc  than  that  the 
cabin,  which  in  the  time  of  Fabius  stood  near  the  Circus,  might,  long 
before  the  age  of  Augustus,  have  been  transported  to  the  C^[ntol,  as 
the  place  fittest,  by  reason  both  of  its  safety  and  of  its  sanctity,  to 
contain  so  precious  a  relic 

The  lat^uagc  of  Plutarch  confirms  this  hypoihcsi*.  He  describes, 
with  great  precidon,  the  spot  where  Romulus  dwelt,  on  Ihc  slope 
of  Mount  IMaline,  leading  to  the  Circus;  hut  he  says  not  a  word 
implying  that  the  dwelling  was  still  to  be  seen  there.  Indeed,  liia 
expressions  imply  that  it  was  no  longer  there.  The  evidence  of 
Sotinus  is  still  more  to  the  poinL  He,  like  Plutarch,  describes  the 
spot  where  Romulus  had  redded,  and  says  expressly  that  the  hut  had 
lieen  lime,  but  that  in  his  time  it  was  there  no  lor^er.  The  site,  it  is 
certain,  was  well  remembered  j  and  probably  retained  its  old  name,  as 
Charing  Cross  and  the  Haymarket  have  done.  This  is  jirobably  ilie 
caplanation  of  the  words,  "cai«  Roinuli,"in  Victor's  description  of  tl>« 
Tenth  K'^gion  of  Rome,  under  Valenlinian. 


— ^-   -^^ 
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praise  of  illustrious  men ;  and  these  ballads  it  was 
the  fashion  for  the  guests  at  banquets  to  sing  in  turn 
while  the  piper  played.  "  Would,"  exclaims  Cicero, 
^that  we  still  had  the  old  ballads  of  which  Cato 
speaks  1 "  * 

Valerius  Maximus  gives  us  exactly  similar  in- 
formation, without  mentioning  his  authority,  and  ob« 
serves  that  the  ancient  Roman  ballads  were  probably 
of  more  benefit  to  the  young  than  all  the  lectures  of 
the  Athenian  schools,  and  that  to  the  influence  of  the 
national  poetry  were  to  be  ascribed  the  virtues  of  such 
men  as  Camillus  and  Fabricius.' 

Varro,  whose  authority  on  all  questions  connected 
with  the  antiquities  of  his  country  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  respect,  tells  us  that  at  banquets  it  was  once 
the  fashion  for  boys  to  sing,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  instrumental  music,  aircient  bal- 
lads in  praise  of  men  of  former  times.  yThese  young 
performers,  he  observes,  were  of  unbfemished  charac- 
ter, a  circumstance  which  he  probably  mentioned 
because,  among  the  Greeks,  and  indeed  in  his  time 


*  Cicero  refers  twice  to  this  important  passgge  in  Cato's  Antiqui- 
ties: — *' Gravissimus  auctor  in  Originibus  dixit  Cato,  roorem  apud 
majores  hunc  epulanim  fiiisse,  ut  deinceps,  qui  accubarent,  canerent  ad 
tibiam  clarorum  vironim  laudes  atque  virtutes.  £x  quo  p)erspicuum 
est,  et  cantus  turn  fiiisse  rescriptos  vocum  sonis,  et  carmina.'* — Tusc. 
Quasi .  iv.  2.  Again :  **  Utinam  exstarent  ilia  carmina,  qu?e,  multis 
sseculis  ante  suam  setatem,  in  epulis  esse  cantitata  a  singulis  convivis  de 
clarorum  virorum  laudibus,  in  Originibus  scriptum  reliquit  Cato.'*— 
Brutus^  xix. 

'  **  Majores  natu  in  conviviis  ad  tibias  egregia  superiorum  opera 
carmine  comprehensa  pangebant,  quo  ad  ea  imitanda  juventutem 
alacriorem  redderent.  .  .  .  Quas  Athenas,  quam  scholam,  qua;  alieni* 
gena  studia  huic  domesticae  discipline  prsetulerim  7  Inde  oriebantur 
Camilli,  Scipiones,  Fabricii,  Marcelli,  Fabii." — Val.  Max.  il  I. 
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among  the  Romans  also,  the  morals  of  singing  boys 
were  in  no  high  repute.^ 

The  testimony  of  Horace,  though  given  incident- 
ally,  confirms  the  statements  of  Cato,  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  and  Varro.  The  poet  predicts  that,  under  the 
peaceful  administration  of  Augustus,  the  Romans  will, 
over  their  full  goblets,  sing  to  the  pipe,  after  the 
fashion  of  their  fathers,  the  deeds  of  brave  captains, 
and  the  ancient  legends  touchii^  the  origin*  of  the 
city.* 

The  proposition,  then,  that  Rome  had  ballad* 
poetry  is  not  merely  in  itself  highly  probable,  but  is 
fully  proveci  by  direct  evidence  of  the  greatest  weight 

This  proposition  being  established,  it  becomes 
easy  to  understand  why  the  early  history  of  the  city 
is  unlike  almost  every  thing  else  in  Latin  literature, 
native  where  almost  every  thing  else  is  borrowed, 
imaginative  where  almost  every  thing  else  is  prosaic. 
We  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  mag* 
ntficent,  pathetic,  and  truly  national  legends,  which 
present  so  striking  a  contrast  to  all  that  surrounds 
them,  are  broken  and  defaced  fragments  of  that  early 
poetry  which,  even  in  the  ago  of  Cato  the  Censor,  had 

>  ««In  conviviU  pueri  modest!  ut  cantarent  cannlna  antkraa,  in 
qaibcis  laudes  eiant  majorum,  et  assa  voce,  et  cum  tibicine*  Nooiua^ 
Assa  vocipro  sola,^^ 

'  **  Nosque  et  profestis  ludbns  et  sacris, 
Inter  jocosi  muneia  Liberi, 
Cum  prole  matroniaque  noctris, 
Rite  Deos  prius  apprecati, 
Virtute  functos,  more  patrum,  duces, 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis, 
Trojamque,  et  Anchisen,  et  alnue 
Frogeoiem  Veneris  canemus." 

Carm*  hr.  15. 
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become  antiquated,  and  of  which  Tully  had  never 
heard  a  line. 

That  this  poetry  should  have  been  suffered  to 
perish  will  not  appear  strange  when  we  consider  how 
complete  was  the  triumph  of  the  Greek  genius  over 
the  public  mind  of  Italy.  It  is  probable  that,  at  an 
early  period,  Homer  and  Herodotus  furnished  some 
hints  to  the  Latin  Minstrels  : '  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus  that  the  poetry  of  Rome  began 
to  put  off  its  old  Ausonian  character.  The  trans- 
formation was  soon  consummated.  The  conquered, 
says  Horace,  led  captive  the  conquerors.  It  was 
precisely  at  the  time  at  which  the  Roman  people  rose 
to  unrivalled  political  ascendency  that  they  stooped 
-(-4o  pass  under  the  intellectual  yoke.  It  was  precisely 
'  at  the  time  at  which  the  sceptre  departed  from  Greece 
that  the  empire  of  her  language  and  of  her  arts  be- 
came universal  and  despotic,  -  The  revolution  indeed 
was  not  effected  without  a  struggle.  Naevius  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  of  the  ancient  line  of  poets. 
Ennius  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  Naevius 
celebrated  the  First  Punic  War  in  Saturnian  verse, 
the  old  national  verse  of  Italy.*  Ennius  sang  the 
Second  Punic  War  in  numbers  borrowed  from  the 
Iliad.     The  elder  poet,  in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote 

*  See  the  Preface  to  the  Lay  of  the  Battle  of  Regillus. 

'  Cicero  speaks  highly  in  more  than  one  place  of  this  poem  of 
Kaevius  ;  Ennius  sneered  at  it,  and  stole  from  it. 

As  to  the  Saturnian  measure,  see  Hermann's  EUmenta  Doctrina 
Metrical  iii.  9. 

The  Saturnian  line,  according  to  the  grammarians,  consisted  of 
two  parts.  The  first  was  a  catalectic  dimeter  iambic ;  the  second 
was  composed  of  three  trochees.  But  the  license  taken  by  the  early 
Latin  poets  seems  to  have  been  almost  boundless.     The  most  perfect 
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for  himself,  and.  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  e^rly 
Roman  diction  and  versification,  plaintively  boasted 

Satunuan  line  which  has  been  preserved  was  the  work,  not  <  of  a 

professional  artist,  but  of  an  amateur  : 

**  Dabunt  malum  Metelli  Nsevio  poetss." 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among  learned  men 
respecting  the  history  of  thn  measure.  That  it  is  the  same  with  a 
Greek  measure  used  by  Archilochus.  is  indisputable.  (Bentiey; 
PhahriSy  xi.)  But  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Terentianus  Maurus, 
and  of  the  still  higher  authority  of  Bentiey,  we  may  venture  to  doubt 
whether  the  coincidence  was  not  fortuitous.  We  constantly  find  the 
same  rude  and  simple  numbers  in  different  countries,  under  circum- 
stances which  make  it  impossible  to  suspect  that  there  'has  been 
imitation  on  either  side.  Bishop  Heber  heard  the  children  of  a 
village  in  Bengal  singing  *<  Radha,  Radha,"  to  the  tune  of  *<  My  boy 
Billy."  Neither  the  Castilian  nor  the  German  minstrels  of  the  middle 
iiges  owed  any  thing  to  Paros  or  to  ancient  Home.  Yet  both  the  poem 
of  the  Cid  and  the  poem  of  the  Nibeiungs  contain  many  Satumlan 
verses;  as, — 

<*  Estas  nuevas  a  mio  Cid  eran  venidas." 
*<  A  mi  lo  dicen ;  a  ti  dan  las  orejadas.'* 

<*  Man  mohte  michel  wunder  von  Siiride  sagen." 
'*  Wa  ich  den  Kiinic  vinde  das  sol  man  mir  sagen."* 

Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  more  perfect  Satumian  line  than  one  which 
IS  sung  in  every  English  nursery— 

*<  The  queen  was  in  her  parlour  eating  bread  and  honey ; " 

yet  the  author  of  this  line,  we  may  be  assured,  borrowed  nothing  from 
either  Nsevius  or  ArchUochus. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  two  or  three 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Ennius,  some  Latin  minstrel  may  have 
visited  Syboris  or  Crotona,  may  have  heard  some  verses  of  Archilochus 
sung,  may  have  been  pleased  with  the  metre,  and  may  have  introduced 
it  at  Rome.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Satumian  measure,  if  not 
a  native  of  Italy,  was  at  least  so  early  and  so  completely  naturalised 
there  that  its  foreign  origin  was  forgotten. 

Bentiey  says  indeed  that  the  Satumian  measure  was  first  brought 
from  Greece  into  Italy  by  Nsevius.  But  this  b  merely  obiter  dicium^ 
to  use  a  phrase  common  in  our  courts  of  law,  and  would  not  have  been 
deliberately  maintained  by  that  incomparable  critic,  whose  memory  is 
held  in  reverence  by  all  loven  of  leaming.  The  arguments  which 
might  be  brought  against  Bentley's  assertion — for  it  is  mere  assertion, 
supported  by  no  evidence — are  innumerable.  A  few  will  suffice. 
■  ■  1.  Bentley's  assertion  is  opposed  to  the  testimony-  of  Ennius. 
Ennius  sneered  at  Nievius  for  writing  on  the  First  Punic  War  in  verses 
such  as  the  old  Italian  bards  used  before  Greek  Utemture  had  been 
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that  the  Latin  language  had  died  with  himJ  Thus 
what  to  Horace  appeared  to  be  the  first  faint  dawn  of 
Roman  literature  appeared  to  Nasvius  to  be  its  hope- 
less setting.  In  truth,  one  literature  was  setting,  and 
another  dawning. 

The  victory  of  the  foreign  taste  was  decisive  :  and 
indeed  we  can  hardly  blame  the  Romans  for  turning 
away  with  contempt  from  the  rude  lays  which  had 
delighted  their  fathers,  and  giving  their  whole  admira- 
tion to  the  immortal  productions  of  Greece.  The 
national  romances,  neglected  by  the  great  and  the  re- 
fined whose  education  had  been  finished  at  Rhodes  or 
Athens,  continued,  it  may  be  supposed,  during  some 

studied.  Now  the  poem  of  Nsevius  was  In  Satumian  verse.  Is  it 
possible  that  Ennius  could  have  used  such  expressions,  if  the  Satumian 
verse  had  been  just  imported  from  Greece  for  the  first  time  ? 

2.  Bentley*s  assertion  is  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  Horace. 
**When  Greece,"  says  Horace,  "introduced  her  arts  into  our  \m* 
civilised  country,  those  rugged  Satumian  numbers  passed  away." 
Would  Horace  have  said  mis,  if  the  Satumian  numbers  had  been 
imported  from  Greece  just  before  the  hexameter? 

3.  Bentley*s  assertion  is  oppMed  to  the  testimony  of  Fcstus  and 
of  Aurelius  Victor,  both  of  whom  positively  say  that  the  most  ancient 
prof^ecies  attributed  to  the  Fauns  were  in  Satumian  verse. 

4.  Bentley's  assertion  is  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  Terentianus 
Maurus,  to  whom  he  has  himself  appealed.  Terentianus  Maurus  does 
indeed  say  that  the  Satumian  measure,  though  believed  by  the  Romans 
from  a  very  early  period  (**  credidit  vetustas  ")  to  be  of  Italian  inven- 
tion, was  really  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  But  Terentianus  Maurus 
does  not  say  that  it  was  first  borrowed  by  Nxvius.  Nay,  the  expres- 
sions used  by  Terentianus  Maurus  clearly  imply  the  contrary  :  for  how 
could  the  Romans  have  believed,  from  a  very  early  period,  that  this 
measure  was  the  indigenous  production  of  Latium,  if  it  was  really 
brought  over  from  Greece  in  an  age  of  intelligence  and  liberal 
curiosity,  in  the  age  which  gave  birth  to  Ennius,  Plautus,  Cato  the 
Censor,  and  other  distinguished  writers  ?  If  Bentley's  assertion  were 
correct,  there  could  have  been  no  more  doubt  at  Rome  about  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  Satumian  measure  than  about  the  Greek  origin  of 
hexameters,  or  Sapphics. 

*  Aulus  Gcllius,  JVccUs  Attica^  i.  24. 
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generations  to  delight  the  vulgar.  While  Virgil,  in 
hexameters  of  exquisite  modulation^  described  the 
sports  of  rustics,  those  rustics  were  still  singing  their 
wild  Satumian  ballads.'  It  is  not  improbable  that, 
at  the  time  when  Cicero  lamented  the  irreparable  loss 
of  the  poems  mentioned  by  Cato,  a  search  among  the 
nooks  of  the  Apennines,  as  active  as  the  search  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  made  among  the  descendants  of  the 
mosstroopers  of  Liddesdale,  might  have  brought  to 
light  many  fine  remains  of  ancient  minstrelsy.  No 
such  search  was  made.  The  Latin  ballads  perished 
for  ever.  Yet  discerning  critics  have  thought  that 
they  could  still  perceive  in  the  early  history  of  Rome 
numerous  fragments  of  this  lost  poetry,  as  the  traveller 
on  classic  ground  sometimes  finds,  built  into  the  heavy 
wall  of  a  fort  or  convent,  a  pillar  rich  with  acanthus 
leaves,  or  a  frieze  where  the  Amazons  and  Bacchanals 
seem  to  live.  The  theatres  and  temples  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  were  degraded  into  the  quarries  of 
the  Turk  and  the  Goth.  Even  so  did  the  ancient 
Satumian  poetry  become  the  quarry  in  which  a  crowd 
of  orators  and  annalists  found  the  materials  for  their 
prose. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  process  by  which 
the  old  songs  were  transmuted  into  the  form  which 
they  now  wear.  Funeral  panegyric  and  chronicle 
appear  to  have  been  the  intermediate  links  which 
connected  the  lost  ballads  with  the  histories  now  ex* 
tant  From  a  very  early  period  it  was  the  usage  that 
an  oration  should  be  pronounced  over  the  remains  of 

'  See  Servius,  in  Gtcrg,  ii.  385. 
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a  noble  Roman.  The  orator,  as  we  learn  from  Poly^ 
bius,  was  expected,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  recapitulate 
all  the  services  which  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased 
had,  from  the  earliest  time,  rendered  to  the  common- 
wealth. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  speaker 
on  whom  this  duty  was  imposed  would  make  use  of 
all  the  stories  suited  to  his  purpose  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  popular  lays.  There  can  be  as  little 
doubt  that  the  family  of  an  eminent  man  would 
preserve  a  copy  of  the  speech  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced over  his  corpse.  The  compilers  of  the  early 
chronicles  would  have  recourse  to  these  speeches; 
and  the  great  historians  of  a  later  period  would  have 
recourse  to  the  chronicles. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  select  a  particular  story, 
and  to  trace  its  probable  progress  through  these  stages. 
The  description  of  the  migration  of  the  Fabian  house 
to  Cremera  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  pas- 
sages which  lie  thick  in  the  earlier  books  of  Livy. 
The  Consul,  clad  in  his  military  garb,  stands  in  the 
vestibule  of  his  house,  marshalling  his  clan,  three 
hundred  and  six  fighting  men,  all  of  the  same  proud 
patrician  blood,  all  worthy  to  be  attended  by  the 
fasces,  and  to  command  the  legions.  A  sad  and 
anxious  retinue  of  friends  accompanies  the  adven- 
turers through  the  streets  ;  but  the  voice  of  lamenta- 
tion is  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  admiring  thousands. 
As  the  procession  passes  the  Capitol,  prayers  and 
vows  are  poured  forth,  but  in  vain.  The  devoted 
band,  leaving  Janus  on  the  right,  marches  to  its  doom, 
through  the   Gate  of  Evil  Luck.     After    achieving 
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high  deeds  of  valour  against  overwhelming  numbers, 
all  perish  save  one  child,  the  stock  from  which  the 
great  Fabian  race  was  destined  again  to  spring,  for 
the  safety  and  glory  of  the  commonwealth.  That 
this  fine  romance,  the  details  of  which  are  so  full  of 
poetical  truth,  and  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  show  of 
historical  truth,  came  orig^ally  from  some  lay  which 
had  often  been  sung  with  great  applause  at  banquets, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  imagine  a  mode  in  which  the  transmission  might 
have  taken  place.  The  celebrated  Quintus  Fabiqs 
Maximus,  who  died  about  twenty  years  before  the 
First  Funic  War,  ^nd  more  than  forty  years  before 
Ennius  was  bom,  is  said  to  have  been  interred  with 
extraordinary  pomp.  In  the  eulogy  pronounced  over 
his  body  all  the  great  exploits  of  his  ancestors  were 
doubtless  recounted  and  exaggerated.  If  there  were 
then  extant  songs  which  gave  a  vivid  and  touching 
description  of  an  event,  the  saddest  and  the  most 
glorious  in  the  long  history  of  the  Fabian  house, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  panegy- 
rist should  borrow  from  such  songs  their  finest  touches, 
in  order  to  adorn  his  speech.  A  few  generations 
later  the  songs  would  perhaps  be  forgotten,  or  re- 
membered only  by  shepherds  and  vine-dressers.  But 
the  speech  would  certainly  be  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Fabian  nobles.  Fabius  Pictor  would  be  well 
acquainted  with  a  document  so  interesting  to  his 
personal  feelings,  and  would  insert  large  extracts 
from  it  in  his  rude  chronicle.  That  chronicle,  a$ 
we  know,  was  the  oldest  to  which  Livy  had  acces^. 
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Livy  would  at  a  glance  distinguish  the  bold  strokes 
of  the  forgotten  poet  from  the  dull  and  feeble  narra- 
tive by  which  they  were  surrounded,  would  retouch 
them  with  a  delicate  and  powerful  pencil,  and  would 
make  them  immortal. 

That  this  might  happen  at  Rome  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  ;  for  some  thing  very  like  this  has  happened 
in  several  countries,  and,  among  others,  in  our  own. 
Perhaps  the  theory  of  Perizonius  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  showing  that  what  he  supposes  to 
have  taken  place  in  ancient  times  has,  beyond  all 
doubt,  taken  place  in  modem  times. 

'*  History,"  says  Hume  with  the  utmost  gravity, 

^has  preserved  some  instances  of  Edgar's  amours, 
from  which,  as  from  a  specimen,  we  may  form  a 
conjecture  of  the  rest'*  He  then  tells  very  agreeably 
the  stories  of  Elfleda  and  Elfrida,  two  stories  which 
have  a  moist  suspicious  air  of  romance,  and  which, 
indeed,  greatly  resemble,  in  their  general  character, 
some  of  the  legends  of  early  Rome.  He  cites,  as  his 
authority  for  these  two  tales,  the  chronicle  of  William 
of  Malmesbury,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen. 
The  great  majority  of  readers  suppose  that  the  device 
by  which  Elfleda  was  substituted  for  her  young 
mistress,  the  artifice  by  which  Athelwold  obtained 
the  hand  of  Elfrida,  the  detection  of  that  artifice, 
the  hunting  party,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  amorous 
king,  are  things  about  which  there  is  no  more  doubt 
than  about  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the 
slitting  of  Sir  John  Coventry's  nose.  But  when  we 
turn  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  we  find  that  Hume, 
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in  his  eagerness  to  relate  these  pleasant  fables,  has 
overlooked  one  very  important  circumstance.  W  illiam 
does  indeed  tell  both  the  stories ;  but  he  gives  us 
distinct  notice  that  he  does  not  warrant  their  truth, 
and  that  they  rest  on  no  better  authority  than  that  of 
ballads.' 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  these  two  well-known 
tales  have  been  handed  down.  They  originally  ap- 
peared in  a  poetical  form.  They  found  their  way 
from  ballads  into  an  old  chronicle.  The  ballads 
perished  ;  the  chronicle  remained.  A  greal 
some  cefliurlesj  sifter  the  lullads  hud  bucn  altogether 
forgotten,  consulted  the  chronicle.  He  was  struck 
by  the  lively  colouring  of  these  ancient  fictions :  he 
transferred  them  to  his  pages ;  and  thus  we  find  in- 
serted, as  unquestionable  facts,  in  a  narrative  which 
is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  English  tongue,  the 
inventions  of  some  minstrel  whose  works  were  probably 
never  committed  to  writing,  whose  name  is  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  whose  dialect  has  become  obsolete.  It 
must,  then,  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  or  rather 
highly  probable,  that  the  stories  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  and  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  may  have  had 
a  similar  origin. 

Castilian  literature  will  furnish  us  with  another 
parallel  case.  Mariana,  the  classical  historian  of 
Spain,  tells  the  story  of  the  ill-starred  marriage  which 
the   King  Don  Alonso  brought  about  between  the 

*  *<Infainias  quas  post  dicam  magis  resperserunt  cantilenac.** 
Edgar  appears  to  have  been  most  mercilessly  treated  in  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  ballads.  He  was  the  favourite  of  the  monks ;  and  the  monks 
and  minstrels  were  at  deadly  feud. 
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heirs  of  Carrion  aiid  the  two  daughters  of  the  Cidt 
The  Cid  bestowed  a  princely  dower  on  hb  sons-in-law^ 
But  the  young  men  were  base  and  proud,  cowardly 
and  cruel  They  were  tried  in  danger,  and  found 
wanting.  They  fled  before  the  Moors,  and  once, 
when  a  lion  broke  out  of  his  den,  they  ran  and 
crouched  in  an  unseemly  hiding-place.  They  knew 
that  they  were  despised,  and  took  counsel  how  they 
might  be  avenged.  They  parted  from  their  father- 
in-law  with  many  signs  of  love,  and  set  forth  on 
a  journey  with  Dofla  Elvira  and  Dofla  SoL  In  a 
solitary  place  the  bridegrooms  seized  their  brides, 
stripped  them,  scourged  them,  and  departed,  leaving 
them  for  dead.  But  one  of  the  house  of  Bivar,  sus- 
pecting foul  play,  had  followed  the  travellers  in  dis- 
guise. The  ladies  were  brought  back  safe  to  the 
house  of  their  father.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
king.  It  was  adjudged  by  the  Cortes  that  the  dower 
given  by  the  Cid  should  be  returned,  and  that  the 
heirs  of  Carrion  together  with  one  of  their  kindred 
should  do  battle  against  three  knights  of  the  party  of 
the  Cid.  The  guilty  youths  would  have  declined  the 
combat;  but  all  their  shifts  were  vain.  They  were 
vanquished  in  the  lists,  and  for  ever  disgraced,  while 
their  injured  wives  were  sought  in  marriage  by  great 
princes.* 

Some  Spanish  writers  have  laboured  to  show, 
by  an  examination  of  dates  and  circumstances,  that 
this  story  is  untrue.  Such  confutation  was  surely 
not  needed ;  for  the  narrative  is  on  the  face  of  it  a 

*  Mariana,  lib.  z.  cap.  4. 
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romance,  ^ow  it  found  its  way  into  Mariana's  his^ 
toiy  is  quite  clear.  He  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  the  ancient  chronicles ;  and  had  doubtless  before 
him  the  *'  Cronica  del  famoso  Cavallero  Cid  Ruy  Diez 
Campeador,"  which  had  been  printed  as  early  as  the 
year  1552.  He  little  suspected  that  all  the  most 
striking  passages  in  this  chronicle  were  copied  from  a 
poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  poem  of  which  the 
language  and  versification  had  long  been  obsolete 
but  which  glowed  with  no  common  portion  of  the. fire 
of  the  Iliad.  Yet  such  was  the  fact  More  than  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Mariana,  this 
venerable  ballad,  of  which  one  imperfect  copy  on 
parchment,  four  hundred  years  old,  had  been  pre- 
served at  Bivar,  was  for  the  first  time  printed.  Then 
it  was  found  that  every  interesting  circumstance  of 
the  story  of  the  heirs  of  Carrion  was  derived  by  the 
eloquent  Jesuit  from  a  song  of  which  he  had  never 
heard,  and  which  was  composed  by  a  minstrel  whose 
very  name  had  long  been  forgotten.' 

Such,  or  nearly  such,  appears  to  have  been  the 
process  by  which  the  lost  ballad-poetry  of  Rome  was 
transformed  into  history.  To  reserve  that  process,  to 
transform  some  portions  of  early  Roman  history 
back  into  the  poetry  out  of  which  they  were  made,  is 
the  object  of  this  work. 

In  the  following  poems  the  author  speaks,  not  in 

*  See  the  account  which  Sanchex  gives  of  the  Bivar  manuscript  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  CoUcewn  de  Poesias  Castellanas  anteriores  al 
Sigh  XV,  Part  of  the  story  of  the  lords  of  Carrion,  in  the  poem  of 
the  Cid,  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Frere  in  a  manner  above  al} 
praise. 
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his  own  person,  but  in  the  persons  of  ancient  min* 
strels  who  know  only  what  a  Roman  citizen,  bom 
three  or  fourhSuidrfidyiiais  before  IheT^hnstian  aera, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  known,  and  who  are  in  no- 
wise above  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their  age  and 
nation.  To  these  imaginary  poets  must  be  ascribed 
some  blunders  which  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  point  them  out  The  real  blunder  would 
have  been  to  represent  these  old  poets  as  deeply 
versed  in  general  history,  and  studious  of  chrono- 
logical accuracy,/To  them  must  also  be  attributed 
the  illiberal  sileers  at  the  Greeks,  the  furious  party- 
SpuT^f,''tTie^ontemprT5?  the  arts  75f  "jSSace,  the  love  of 
war  for  its  own  sake,  the  ungenerous  exultation  over 
the  vanquished,  which  the  reader  will  sometimes 
observe.  To  portray  a  Roman  of  the  age  of  Camillus 
or  Curius  as  superior  to  national  antipathies,  as 
mourning  over  the  devastation  and  slaughter  by  which 
empire  and  triumphs  were  to  be  won,  as  looking  on 
human  suffering  with  the  sympathy  of  Howard,  or  as 
treating  conquered  enemies  with  the  delicacy  of  the 
Black  Prince,  would  be  to  violate  all  dramatic  pro- 
priety. The  old  Romans  had  some  great  virtues, 
fortitude,  temperance,  veracity,  spirit  to  resist  op- 
pression, respect  for  legitimate  authority,  fidelity  in 
the  observing  of  contracts,  disinterestedness,  ardent 
patriotism ;  but  Christian  charity  and  chivalrous 
generosity  were  alike  unknown  to  them. 

It  would  have  been  obviously  improper  to  mimic 
the  manner  of  any  particular  age  or  countr>'.  Some 
thing  has  been  borrowed,  however,  from  our  own  old 
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ballads,  and  more  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  great 
^riSilurer  of  our  ballad^poetry.  To  the  Iliad  still 
greater  obligations  are  due;  and  those  oblig^ations 
have  been  contracted  with  the  less  hesitation,  because 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  old  Latin 
minstrels  really  had  recourse  to  that  inexhaustible 
store  of  poetical  images. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  swell  this  little  volume 
to  a  very  considerable  bulk,  by  appending  notes  filled 
with  quotations  ;  but  to  a  learned  reader  such  notes 
are  not  necessary ;  for  an  unlearned  reader  they  would 
have  little  interest ;  and  the  judgment  passed  both  by 
the  learned  and  by  the  unlearned  on  a  work  of  the  • 
imagination  will  always  depend  much  more  on  the 
general  character  and  spirit  of  such  a  work  than  on 
minute  details. 
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HORATIUS 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  among  those  parts  of 
earijr  Roman  history  which  had  a  poetical  origin  waa 
the  legend  of  Horatius  Cocles.  We  have  several 
versions  of  the  story,  and .  these  versions  differ  from 
each  other  in  jpoints  of  no  small  importance.  Foly- 
bius,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  heard  the  tale  recited 
over  the  remains  of  some  Consul  or  Praetor  descended 
from  the  old  'Horatian  patricians ;  for  he  introduces 
it  as  a  specimen  of  the  narratives  with  which  the 
Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  embellishing  their 
funeral  oratory.  It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to 
him,  Horatius  defended  the  bridge  alone,  and  perished 
in  the  waters.  According  to  the  chronicles  which 
Livy  and  Dionysius  followed,  Horatius  had  two 
companions,  swam  safe  to  shore,  and  was  loaded  with 
honours  and  rewards. 

These  discrepancies  are  easily  explained.  Our 
own  literature,  indeed,  will  furnish  an  exact  parallel 
to  what  may  have  taken  place  at  Rome.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  memory  of  the  war  of  Porsena  was 
preserved  by  compositions  much  resembling  the  two 
ballads  which  stand  first  in  the  "  Relics  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry."  In  both  those  ballads  the  English, 
commanded  by  the  Percy,  fight  with  the  Scots,  com- 
manded by  the  Douglas.  In  one  of  the  ballads  the 
Douglas  is  killed  by  a  nameless  English  archer,  and 
the  Percy  by  a  Scottish  spearman  :  in  the  other,  the 
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Percy  slstys  tiie  Douglas  in  single  combat,  and  is  him* 
self  made  prisoner.  In  the  former,  Sir  Hugh  Mont* 
gomery  is  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  Northumbrian 
bowman :  in  the  latter  he  is  taken,  and  exchanged 
for  the  Percy.  Yet  both  the  ballads  relate  to  the 
same  event,  and  that  an  event  which  probably  took 
place  within  -the  memoify  of  persons  who  were  alive 
when  both  the  ballads  were  .jnade.     One  of  the 

minstrels  says: 

•  • 

"  Old  men  that  knowen  the  grounde  well  Jrenonghe 
Call  it  the  battell  of  Otterbum  : 
At  Otterbum  began  this  spume 
Upon  a  monnyn  day. 
Ther  was  the  dougghte  Doglas  slean : 
The  Perse  never  went  away." 

The  other  poet  sums  up  the  event  in  the  following 
lin^: 

"  Thys  fraye  bygan  at  Otterbome   . 

.  B'ytwene  the  nyghte  and  the  day  : 

Ther  the  Dowglas  lost  hys  lyfe, 

And  die  Percy  was  lede  away." 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  there  were  two 
old  Roman  lays  about  the  defence  of  the  bridge  i 
and  that,  while  the  story  which  Livy  has  transmitted 
to  us  was  preferred  by  the  multitude,  the  other, 
which  ascribed  the  whole  glory  to  Horatius  alone,  may 
have  been  the  favourite  with  the  Horatian  house. 

The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to  have  been' 
made  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  war 
which  it  celebrates,  and  just  before  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls. '  The  author  seems  to  have  been 
an  honest  citizen,  proud  pf  the  military  glory  of  his 
country,  sick  of  the  disputes  of  factions,  and  much, 
given  to  pining  after  good  old  times  which  had  n^ver 
really  existed.  The  allusion,  however,  to  the  partial 
manner  in  which  the  public  lands  were  allotted  coula 
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proceed  only  from  a  plebeian ;  and  the  allusion  to 
the  fraudulent  sale  of  spoils  marks  the  date  of  the 
poem,  and  shows  that  the  poet  shared  in  the  general 
discontent  with  which  the  proceedings  of  Camillusi 
after  the  taking  of  Veii,  were  regarded. 

The  penultimate  syllable  of  the  name  Porsena  has 
been  shortened  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Niebuhr, 
who  pronounces,  without  assigning  any  ground  for 
his  opinion,  that  Martial  was  guilty  of  a  decided 
blunder  in  the  line, 

"  Hanc  spectare  manum  Porsena  non  potuit" 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  modem  scholar, 
whatever  his  attainments  may  be, — and  those  of 
Niebuhr  were  undoubtedly  immense, — can  venture  to 
pronounce  that  Martial  did  not  know  the  quantity  of 
a  word  which  he  must  have  uttered  and  heard  uttered 
a  hundred  times  before  he  left  school.  Niebuhr 
seems  also  to  have  forgotten  that  Martial  has  fellow- 
culprits  to  keep  him  in  countenance.  Horace  has 
committed  the  same  decided  blunder;  for  he  gives 
us,  as  a  pure  iambic  line, 

**  Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus.* 

Silius  Italicus  has  repeatedly  offended  in  the  same 
way,  as  when  he  says, 

"  Cemitur  efiugiens  ardentem  Porsena  dextram  : " 

and  again, 

•*  Clusinum  vulgus,  cum,  Porsena  msLgne^  jubebas." 

A  modem  writer  may  be  content  to  err  in  such 
company. 

Niebuhr's  supposition  that  each  of  the  three 
defenders  of  the  bridge  was  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  three  patrician  tribes  is  both  ingenious  and  pro- 
bable, and  has  been  adopted  in  the  following  poem. 
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A  LAY  MADS  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  OF   THE    CITY    COCLX 


Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  ofTarquin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth. 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north, 

To  summon  his  array. 


n 


East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast, 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home, 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome, 
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The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-place ; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain  ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet, 

Which,  hid  by  bcMCch  and  pine, 
Like  an  eagle's  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 

Of  purple  Apennine ; 

IV 

From  lordly  Volaterrae, 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  godlike  kings  of  old ; 
From  seagirt  Populonia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky; 


From  the  proud  mart  of  Pisae, 

Queen  of  the  western  waves, 
Where  ride  Massilia's  triremes 

Heavy  with  fair-haired  slaves  ; 
From  where  sweet  Clanis  wanders 

Through  corn  and  vines  and  flowers ; 
From  where  Cortona  lifts  to  heaven 

Her  diadem  of  towers. 

VI 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  boughs 

Of  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
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Beyond  all  sti'eams  Clitumnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear  ; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fbwler  loves 

The  great  Volsinian  mere. 

VII    . 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser's  rill ; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer  ; 
Unharmed  the  water  fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

VIII 

The  harvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap ; 
This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep  ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome. 

ix 

There  be  thirty  chosen  prophets, 

The  wisest  of  the  land, 
Who  alway  by  Lars  Porsena 

Both  mom  and  evening  stand : 
Evening  and  mom  the  Thirty  . 

Have  turned  thCi  verses  o'er, 
Traced  from  the  right  on  linen  white 

By  mighty  seers  of  yore. 
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And  with  one  voice  the  Thirty 

Have  their  glad  answer  given  : 
'  Go  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena ; 

Go  forth,  beloved  of  Heaven ; 
Go,  and  return  in  glory 

To  Clusium's  royal  dome ; 
And  hang  round  Nurscia's  altars 

The  golden  shields  of  Rome.** 

XI 

And  now  hath  every  city 

Sent  up  her  tale  of  men  ; 
The  foot  are  fourscore  thousand, 

The  horse  are  thousands  ten. 
Before  the  gates  of  Sutrium 

Is  met  the  great  array. 
A  proud  man  was  Lars  Porsena 

Upon  the  trysting  day. 

XII 

For  all  the  Etruscan  armies 

Were  ranged  beneath  his  eye^ 
And  many  a  banished  Roman, 

And  many  a  stout  ally  ; 
And  with  a  mighty  following 

To  join  the  muster  came 
The  Tusculan  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name, 

XIII 

But  by  the  yellow  Tiber 
Was  tumult  and  affright : 

From  all  the  spacious  champaign 
To  Rome  men  took  their  flight 
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A  mile  around  thecity» 

The  throng  stopped  up  the  ways  ; 
A  fearful  sight  it  was  to  see 

Through  two  long  nights  and  days. 


XIV 

For  s^ed  folks  on  crutches. 

And  women  great  with  child, 
And  mothers  sobbing  over  babes 

That  clung  to  them  and  smiled. 
And  sick  men  borne  in  litters 

High  on  the  necks  of  slaves, 
And  troops  of  sun-burned  husbandmen 

With  reaping-hooks  and  staves, 

XV 

And  droves  of  mules  and  asses 

Laden  with  skins  of  wine, 
And  endless  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep^ 

And  endless  herds  of  kine, 
And  endless  trains  of  waggons 

That  creaked  beneath  the  weight 
Of  corn-sacks  and  of  household  goods^ 

Choked  every  roaring  gate. 

XVI 

Now,  from  the  rock  Tarpeian, 

Could  the  wan  bui^hers  spy 
The  line  of  blazing  villages 

Red  in  the  midnight  sky. 
The  Fathers  of  the  City, 

They  sat  all  night  and  day, 
For  every  hour  some  horseman  came 

With  tidings  of  dismay. 
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XVII 

To  eastward  and  to  westward 

Have  spread  the  Tuscan  bands ; 
Nor  house,  nor  fence,  nor  dovecote 

In  Crustumerium  stands. 
Verbenna  down  to  Ostia 

Hath  wasted  all  the  plain  ; 
Astur  hath  stormed  Janiculum, 

And  the  stout  guards  are  slain. 

XVIII 

I  wis,  in  all  the  Senate,* 

There  was  no  heart  so  bold, 
But  sore  it  ached,  and  fast  it  beat^  • 

When  that  ill  news  was  told. 
Forthwith  up  rose  the  Consul, 

Up  rose  the  Fathers  all ; 
In  haste  they  girded 'Up  their  gowns. 

And  hied  them  to  the  wall. 

XIX 

They  held  a  council  standing. 

Before  the  River-Gate ; 
Short  time  was  there,  ye  well  may  guess, 

For  musing  or  debate. 
Out  spake  the  Consul  roundly : 

"  The  bridge  must  straight  go  down  ; 
For,  since  Janiculum  is  lost. 

Nought  else  can  save  the  town.** 

XX 

Just  then  a  scout  came  flying, 
All  wild  with  haste  and  fear : 

"  To  arms  !  to  arms  I  Sir  Consul : 
Lars  Porsena  is  here." 
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On  the  low  hills  to  westward 

The  Consul  fixed  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 

Rise  fast  along  the  sky. 


XXI 

And  nearer  fast  and  nearer 

Doth  the  red  whirlwind  come ; 
And  louder  still  and  still  more  loud, 
From  underneath  that  rolling  cloud, 
Is  heard  the  trumpet's  war-note  proud. 

The  trampling,  and  the  hum. 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly 

Now  through  the  gloom  appears. 
Far  to  left  and  far  to  right. 
In  broken  gleams  of  dark -blue  light, 
The  long  array  of  helmets  bright. 

The  long  array  of  spears, 

XXII 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly. 

Above  that  glimmering  line. 
Now  might  ye  see  the  banners 

Of  twelve  fair  cities  shine ; 
But  the  banner  of  proud  Clusium 

Was  highest  of  them  all. 
The  terror  of  the  Umbrian, 

The  terror  of  the  Gaul. 

XXIII 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly 
Now  might  the  bui^hers  know, 

By  port  and  vest,  by  horse  and  crest. 
Each  warlike  Lucumo. 
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There  Cilnius  of  Anretium 

On  his  fleet  roan  was  seen ; 
And  Astur  of  the  four-fold  shield, 
Girt  with  the  brand  none  else  may  wield, 
Tolumnius  with  the  belt  of  gold, 
And  dark  Verbenna  from  the  hold 
By  reedy  Thrasymene. 


XXIV 

Fast  by  the  royal  standard, 

O'eriooking  all  the  war, 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Sat  in  his  ivory  car. 
By  the  right  wheel  rode  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
And  by  the  left  false  Sextus, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame. 

XXV 

But  when  the  face  of  Sextus 

Was  seen  among  the  foes, 
A  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 

From  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 

But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed, 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses. 

And  shook  its  little  fist 

XXVI 

But  the  Consul's  brow  was  sad, 
And  the  Consul's  speech  was  low. 

And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall, 
And  darkly  at  the  foe. 
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•*  Their  van  will  be  upon  us 

Before  the  bridge  goes  down  ; 
And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge^ 

What  hope  to  save  the  town  ?  ** 


XXVII 

Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  Captain  of  the  Gate  : 
•*  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 

And  the  temples  of  his  Gods, 

XXVIII 

••  And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest, 
And  for  the  wife  who  nurses 

His  baby  at  her  breast, 
And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame. 
To  save  them  from  false  Sextus 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  ? 

XXIX 

**  Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  oie  ?  " 
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XXX 

Then  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius  ; 

A  Ramnian  proud  was  he : 
"  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  witii  thee." 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius ; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he  : 
"  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 

XXXI 

"  Horatius,"  quoth  the  Consul, 

"  As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be." 
And  straight  a^tnst  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  dauntless  Three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

XXXII 

Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great : 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned  ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  : 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

XXXIII 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe, 
And  the  Tribunes  beard  the  high, 

And  the  Fathers  grind  the  low. 
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As  we  wax  hot  in  faction, 

In  battle  we  wax  cold  : 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 

Ip.  the  brave* days  of  old. 


XXXIV 

Now  while  the  Three  were  tightening 

Their  harness  on  their  backs, 
The  Consul  was. the  foremost  man 

To  take  in  hand  an  axe  : 
And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons 

Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow, 
And  smote  upon  the  planks  above, 

And  loosed  the  props  below. 

xxxv 

Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  army, 

Right  glorious  to  behold, 
Come  flashing  back  the  noonday  light, 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee, 
As  that  great  host*,  with  measured  tread, 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread, 
RoHed  slowly  towards  the  bridge's  head, 

Where  6tood  the  dauntless  Three. 

xxxvi' 

The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent, 

And  looked  upon  the  foes. 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose : 
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And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  deep  array ; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew, 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  way ; 


XXXVII 

Annus  from  green  Tifemum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war, 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  grey  crag  where,  girt  with  towers, 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

• 

XXXVIXI 

Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Aunus 

Into  the  stream  beneath  ; 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth ; 
At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  arms 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust 

XXXIX 

Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three ; 
And  Lausulus  of  Urgo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea ; 


!•  •     • 
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And  Aruns  of  Vplsinlumi 

Who  slew  the  great  u^ild  boar, 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the.  reed3pfCosa*3  fen. 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men, 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 

« ■ 

XL 

.'•■•■      .  ■  ■  •  > 

Herminius  smote  down  Aruns  ^ 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low  : 
Right  to  the  heart;  of  I^ausulus 

Hora^us  sent  a  blow.  ^ 

••  Lie  there/*  he  cried,  "fell  piratel 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale. 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroyfng  bark. 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 

Thy  thrice  accursed  sail." 

XLI 

But  now  no  .sound  of  laughter 

Was  heard  among  the  foes. 
A  wild  and  wrathful  clamour 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
Six  spears'  lengths  from  the  entrance 

Halted  that  deep  array, 
And  for  asp^cejiQ  man  came  forth. 

To  win  the  narrow  way. 

XLII 

But  hark  I  theory  is  A^turt 

Andio!  the  ranks  dividis ; 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately,  stride. 

VOL.  XII  A  A 
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Upon  his  ample  shoulders 

Clangs  loud  the  four-fold  shield. 

And  in  nis  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 
Which  none  but  he  can  wield. 


XLIII 

He  smiled  on  those  bold  Romans 

A  smile  serene  and  high. ; 
He  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 
Quoth  he,  "  The  she-wolfs  litter 

Stand  savagely  at  bay  : 
But  will  ye  dare  to  follow, 

If  Astur  clears  the  way  ?  * 


XLIV 

Then,  whirling  up  his  broadsword 

With  both  hands  to  the  height. 
He  rushed  against  Horatius, 

And  sniote  with  all  his  might 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Right  deftly  turned  the  blow. 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too  nigh ; 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh : 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow. 


XLV 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 
He  leaned  one  breathing-space  ; 

Then,  like  a  wild  cat  mad  with  wounds 
Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
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Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped, 
The  good  sword  stood  a  hand-breadth^  out 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 


XLVI 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  falls  on  Mount  Alvemus 

A  thunder  smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  iarms  lie  spread  ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low. 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

XLVII 

On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 

Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel. 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amajn, 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steel. 
•*  And  see,"  he  cried,  "  the  welcome. 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here  I 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  taste  our  Roman  cheer  ?  ** 

XLVIII 

But  at  his  haughty  challenge 

A  sullen  murmur  ran. 
Mingled  of  wrath,  and  shame,  and  dread, 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess, 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race ; 
For  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Were  round  the  fatal  place. 

AAS 
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XLIX 

But  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see     i 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses, 

In  the  path  the  dauntless  Three : 
And,  from  the  ghastly  entrance 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood, 
All  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware, 
Ranging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare, 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 

Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 


Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack  : 
But  those  behind  oried  "  Forward ! " 

And  those  before  cried  "  Back  1  '^ 
And  backward  now  and  forward    . 

Wavers  the  deep  array ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel. 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel ; 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away, 

LI 

Yet  one  man  for  one  moment 

Strode  out  before  the  crowd  ; 
Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  Three, 

And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud. 
•*  Now  welcome,  welcome,  Sextus  ! 

Now  welcome  to  thy  home  ! 
Why  dost  thou  stay,  and  turn  away  ? 

Here  lies  the  road  to  Rome." 
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Thrice  looked  he  at  .the  city ; 

Thrice  looked  be  at  > the  deM ; 
And  thrice  came  on  in  JTury/ 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  dread : 
And,  white  with  fear  and  hatred, 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  bloody 

The  bravest  Tuscans  lay. 

UII 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied  ; 
And  now  the. bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling"  tide. 
"  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius  I  ** 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  all. 
"  Back,  Lartiuis !  back,  Herihinius  1 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall  I " 

UV 

Back  darted  Spurius  Lartlus  ; 

Herminius  darted  back : 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  turned  their  faces, 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone, 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more* 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam. 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  streaiq. : 


*-  ^- 
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And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 
Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 

As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 
Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

LVI 

And,  like  a  horse  unbroken 

When  first  he  feels  the  rein, 
The  furious  river  struggled  hard. 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane, 
And  burst  the  curb  and  bounded, 

Rejoicing  to  be  free, 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career, 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier. 

Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

LVII 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind  ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before, 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
"  Down  with  him  1 "  cried  false  Sextu% 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
"Now  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

"  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace." 

LVIII 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see  ; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he  ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home  ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome, 
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•«  Oh,  Tiber !  b&er  Tiber  1 

To  whom  ike  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  ?ife,  a  Roman's  arm^, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day !  " 
So  he  spake,  and  9P!^king  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side, 
And  with  his  harness  on  his  back^ 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

LX 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank  ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise. 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyts^ 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank  ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry, 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

LXI 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current, 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain : 
And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing ; 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain, 
And  heavy  with  his  armour, 

And  spent  with  changing  blows : 
A  id  oft  they  thought  him  sinking, 

But  still  ag^in  he  rose. 

LXII 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer. 

In  such  an  evil  case. 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing  place : 


HA^^l^:M.,^» 
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But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 
By  the  brave-fieart  within,       ^ 

And  our  good  father  Tiber 
Bare  biavely  up  his  chin.^ 

Lxm  - 

•*  Curse  on  him  I "  quoth  false  Sextu's  ; 

••  Will  not  the  villain  drown  ? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  6f  day 

We  should  have  9acked  the  town !  ** 
^  Heaven  help,  him  1 "  quoth  Lars  Forsena, 

**  And  bring  him  sale  to  shore ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 

Was  never  seen  before." 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom  ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers ; 

To  press  his  gory  hands ; 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping, 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud, 
He  enters  through  the  River-Gat^       ^ 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd 

LXV 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land, 
That  was  of  public  right, 

I  «•  Out  ladye  bare  upp  her  chinne." 

Bailad  of  Childi  Waters. 
'*  Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force ; 

Yet,  through  good  heart  and  our  Lady's  grace, 
At  kngtii  he  gained  the  landing  place." 

iMy  0/ (hi  Lasi  Mittstrel,  I. 


L..«-  . 
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As  much  as  two  sltr6tig  oxen 
Could  plough  from' morn  till  liight ; 

And  they  made  la^  molten  image, 
And  set  it  up  on  high, 

And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 
To  witness  if  i  lie. 

LXVI 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see ; 
Horatius  in  his  harness, 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And  underneath  is  written. 

In  letters  all  of  gold. 
How  valiantly  be  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old 

I  ... 

Lxvn 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Volscian  home ; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old 

LXVIII 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter. 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow. 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow  ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din, 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within ; 
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LXIX 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit ; 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  pld  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close  ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows ; 

LXX 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour, 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume ; 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


363 


THE    BATTLE    OF   THE 
LAKE  REGILLUS 


The  following  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced about  ninety  years  after  the  lay  of  Horatius. 
Some  persons  mentioned  in  the  lay  of  Horatius  make 
their  appearance  again,  and  some  appellations  and 
epithets  used  in  the  lay  of  Horatius  have  been  pur- 
posely repeated :  for,  in  an  age  of  ballad-poetry,  it 
scarcely  ever  fails  to  happen,  that  certain  phrases 
come  to  be  appropriated  to  certain  men  and  things, 
and  are  regularly  applied  to  those  men  and  things 
by  every  minstrel.  Thus  we  find,  both  in  the 
Homeric  poems  and  in  Hesiod,  fiiri  'HpatcXtfiirff 
wepiKkuTOS  'A/A^iTUifci^,  Suucropos  *Afyyiiif>6vTriSf 
iirrdirvKos  Si]0fi,  *1Si\Jvfis  Svsic^  tjvKOfioio.  Thus,  too^ 
in  our  own  national  songs,  Douglas  is  almost  always 
the  doughty  Douglas :  England  is  merry  England : 
all  the  gold  is  red  ;  and  all  the  ladies  are  gay. 

The  principal  distinction  between  the  lay  of 
Horatius  and  the  lay  of  the  Lake  R^illus  is  that  the 
former  is  meant  to  be  purely  Roman,  while  the  latter, 
though  national  in  its  general  spirit,  has  a  slight 
tincture  of  Greek  learning  and  of  Greek  superstition* 
The  story  of  the  Tarquins,  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  appears  to  have  been  joompiied  ifom  tiie  works  of 
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several  popular  poets ;  and  one,  at  least,  of  those 
poets  appears  to  have  visited  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Italy,  if  not  Greece  itself,  and  to  have  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  Homer  and  Herodotus. 
Many  of  the  most  striking  adventures  of  the  house 
of  Tarquin,  before  Lucretia  makes  her  appearance, 
have  a  Greek  character.  The  Tarquins  themselves  are 
represented  as  Corinthian  nobles  of  the  great  house 
of  the  Bacchiadas,  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
tyranny  of  that  Cypselus,  the  tale  of  whose  strange 
escape  Herodotus  has  related  with  incomparable 
simplicity  arid  liveliness.^  Livy  and  Dionysius  tell  us 
that,  when  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  asked  what  was 
the  best  mode  of  gpverning  a  conquered  city,  he  replied 
only  by  beating  down  with  his  staff  all  the  tallest 
poppies  in  his  ganlen.'  This  is  exactly  what  Herodotus, 
m  the  passage  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  relates  of  the  counsel  given  to  Periander,  the 
son  of  Cypselus.  The  stratagem  by  which  the  town 
of  Gabii  is  brought  under  the  power  of  the  Tarquins 
is,  again,  obviously  copied  from  Herodotus.*  The 
embassy  of  the  young  Tarquins  to  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  IS  just  such  a  story  as  would  be  told  by  a 
i)oet  whose  head  was  full  of  the  Greek  mythology  ; 
and  the  ambiguous  answer  returned  by  Apollo  is  in 
the  exact  style  of  the  prophecies  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,  lured  Croesus  to  destruction.  Then  the 
character  of  the  narrative  changes.  From  the  first 
mention  of  Lucretia  to  the  retreat  of  Porsena  nothing 
seems  to  be  borrowed  from  foreign  sources.  The 
villany  of  Sextus,  the  suicide  of  his  victim,  the 
revolution,  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  the 
defence  of  the  bridge,   Mucius  burning  his  hand,* 

*  Herodotus,  v.  92.     livy,  L  54.     Dionysius,  iiL  46. 
.      • .  Livy,  i.  54.     Dionysius,  iv,  56. 

•  Herodotus,  iii.  154.     Livy,  i.  53. 

*■  M.  de  Pouilly  attempted,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  ago,  to 
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Cloelia  swimming  througU  T^h^i^  seem  to  be  all 
strictly  Roman.  But  when  we  have  done  with  thQ 
Tuscan  war,  and.  enter  upon  the  war  with  the  Latines, 
we  are  agaih  struck  by  the  Gre^k'  .air  of  the  story. 
The  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus  is  in  all  respects  a 
Homeric  battle,  except  that  the  combatants  ride 
astride. on  their . hordes,  instead  of  driving  chariots. 
The  mass  of  iigh^ting  men  is  hardly  mentioned.  The 
leaders  single  each  other  out,  and  engage  hand  to 
hand.  The  great  object  of  the  warriors  on  both 
sides  is,  as  in  the  Iliad,  to  obtain  possesion  of  the 
spoils  and  bodies  of  the  slain  ;  and  severitl  circum-! 
stances  are  related  which  forcibly  remind  us  of  the 
great  slaughter  round  the  corpses  of  Sarpedon  and 
Patroclus. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  deserves 
especial  notice.  Both  the  war  of  Troy  and  the  war 
of  R^illus  were  caused  by  the  licentious  passions  of 
young  princes,  who  were  therefore  peculiarly  bojund 
not  to  be  sparing  of  their  own  persons  in  the  day  of 
battle.  Now  the  conduct  of  Sextus  at  Regillus,  a» 
described  by  Livy,  so  exactly  resembles  that  of  Paris, 
as  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Iliad,  that  it  js  difficult  to  believe  the  resemblance 
accidental  Paris  appears  before  the  Trojan  ranks, 
defying  the  bravest  Greek  to  encounter  him. 

• 

-  •     •     •     •  *Apytlfav  wpoKoKii^fTO  ir6t'Tai  aplarovCf 

Uvy  introduces  Sextus  in  a  similar  manner  :  *  Fero* 
cem  juvenem  Tarquinium,  ostentantem  se  in  prima 
exsulum  acie.'  Menelaus  rushes  to  meet  Paris.:  A 
Roman  noble,  eager  for  vengeance,  spurs  his  horse 


prove   that  the  story  of  Mucius  was  of  Greek  origin ;  but'  he 
signally  confuted  by  the  Abb6  SaiUer*    See  the  Mhnoires  tU  VAeadimu 
£s  lustriptionst  vi.  27,  66. 
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towards  Sesttus.  Both  the  guilty  princes  are  instantly 
terror-stricken. 

Toy  y  itfc  olf  ly6vitriv  'AXc(av2poc  dcoeiS^c 
hyp  8*  Ir&fi^v  tic  iBroQ  lx&(iTo  r^*  dXcciVwi'. 

** Tarquinius,"  says  Livy,  "retro  in  agmen  suorum 
infenso  cessit  host!/'  If  this  be  a  fortuitous  coinci- 
dence,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  litera- 
ture. 

In  the  following  poem,  therefore,  images  and  inci- 
dents have  been  borrowed,  not  merely  without  scruple, 
but  on  principle,  from  the  incomparable  battle-pieces 
of  Homer. 

The  popular  belief  at  Rome,  from  an  early  period, 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  event  of  the  great  day 
of  R^illus  was  decided  by  supernatural  agency. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  it  was  said,  had  fought,  SLvmed  and 
mounted,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  had  afterwards  carried  the  news  of  the 
victory  with  incredible  speed  to  the  city.  The  well 
in  the  Forum  at  which  they  had  alighted  was  pointed 
out  Near  the  well  rose  their  ancient  temple.  A 
great  festival  was  kept  to  their  honour  on  the  Ides 
of  Quintilis,  supposed  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  ;  and  on  that  day  sumptuous  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  them  at  the  public  charge.  One  spot  on 
the  margin  of  Lake  Regillus  was  r^arded  during 
many  ages  with  superstitious  awe.  A  mark,  re- 
sembling in  shape  a  horse's  hoof,  was  discernible  in 
the  volcanic  rock  ;  and  this  mark  was  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  one  of  the  celestial  chargers. 

How  the  legend  originated  cannot  now  be 
ascertained :  but  we  may  easily  imagine  several 
ways  in  which  it  might  have  originated  ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  necessary  to  suppose,  with  Julius  Frontinus,  that 
two  young  men  were  dressed  up  by  the  Dictator  to 
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personate  the  sons  of  Leda.  It  is  probable  tliat 
Livy  is  correct  when  he  says  that  the  Roman  general, 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  vowed  a  temple  toCastor.  If  so, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  multi- 
tude should  ascribe  the  victory  to  the  favour  of  the 
Twin  Gods.  When  such  was  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment, any  man  who  chose  to  declare  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  and  slaughter,  he  had  seen  two 
godlike  forms  on  white  horses  scattering  the  Latines, 
'  would  find  ready  credence.  We  know,  indeed,  that, 
in  modern  times,  a  very  similar  story  actually  found 
credence  among  a  people  much  more  civilised  than 
the  Romans  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  A 
chaplain  of  Cortes,  writing  about  thirty  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  an  age  of  printing  presses, 
libraries,  universities,  scholars,  logicians,  jurists,  and 
statesmen,  had  the  face  to  assert  that,  in  one  engage- 
ment against  the  Indians,  Saint  James  had  appeared 
on  a  grey  horse  at  the  head  of  the  Castilian 
adventurers.  Many  of  those  adventurers  were  living 
when  this  He  was  printed.  One  of  them,  honest 
Bernal  Diaz,  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition. 
He  had  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  against  the 
legend ;  but  he  seems  to  have  distrusted  even  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  He  says  that  he  was  in 
the  battle,  and  that  he  saw  a  grey  horse  with  a  man 
on  his  back,  but  that  the  man  was,  to  his  thinking, 
Francesco  de  Morla,  and  not  the  ever-blessed  apostle 
Saint  James,  "  Nevertheless,"  Bemal  adds,  "  it  may 
be  that  the  person  on  the  grey  horse  was  the  glorious 
apostle  Saint  James,  and  that  I,  sinner  that  I  am,  was 
unworthy  to  see  him."  The  Romans  of  the  age  of 
Cincinnatus  were  probably  quite  as  credulous  as  tlie 
Spanish  subjects  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  is  therefore 
conceivable  that  the  appearance  of  Castor  and  Pollu  x 
may  have  become  an  article  of  faith  before  the 
generation  which  had  fought  at  Regillus  had  passed 
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There  Cilnius  of  Arretium 

On  his  fleet  roan  was  seen ; 
And  Astur  of  the  four-fold  shield, 
Girt  with  the  brand  none  else  may  wields 
Tolumnius  with  the  belt  of  gold, 
And  dark  Verbenna  from  the  hold 
By  reedy  Thrasymene. 


XXIV 

Fast  by  the  royal  standard, 

O'eriooking  all  the  war, 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Sat  in  his  ivory  car. 
By  the  right  wheel  rode  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
And  by  the  left  false  Sextus, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame. 

XXV 

But  when  the  face  of  Sextus 

Was  seen  among  the  foes, 
A  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 

From  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 

But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed, 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses, 

And  shook  its  little  fist 

XXVI 

But  the  Consul's  brow  was  sad, 
And  the  Consul's  speech  was  low, 

And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall, 
And  darkly  at  the  foe. 
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and  patron,  and  decreed  that  all  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  should  meet  at  the  royal  palace  on  the 
feast  of  Saint  Lewis,  should  attend  the  king  to  chapel. 
should  hear  mass,  and  should  subsequently  hold 
their  great  annual  assembly.  There  is  a  considerable 
resemblance  between  this  rule  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Lewis  and  the  rule  which  Fabius  and  Decius  made 
respecting  the  Roman  knights.  It  was  ordained  that 
a  grand  muster  and  inspection  of  the  equestrian  body 
should  be  part  of  the  ceremonial  performed,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Regillus,  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  two  equestrian  Gods,  All 
the  knights,  clad  in  purple  and  crowned  with  olive, 
were  to  meet  at  a  temple  of  Mars  in  the  suburbs. 
Thence  they  were  to  ride  in  state  to  the  Forum, 
I  'Where  the  temple  of  the  Twins  stood.  This  pageant 
I  Was,  during  several  centuries,  considered  as  one  of 
the  mo.st  splendid  sights  of  Rome.  In  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  cavalcade  sometimes  consisted  of  five 
thousand  horsemen,  all  persons  of  fair  repute  and  easy 
fortune.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Censors  \i'ho 
instituted  this  august  ceremony  acted  in  concert  with 
the  Pontiffs  to  whom,  by  the  constitution  of  Rome, 
the  superintendence  of  the  public  worship  belonged  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  high  religious  function- 
aries were,  as  usual,  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  their 
books  or  traditions  some  warrant  for  the  innovation. 

The  following  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  for  this  great  occasion.  Songs,  we  know,  were 
chanted  at  the  religious  festivals  of  Rome  from  an 
early  period,  indeed  from  so  early  a  period,  that  some 
of  the  sacred  verses  were  popularly  ascribed  to  Numa, 

'  See  Livy.  ix.  46.  Val.  Mai.  li.  «.  Aurd.  VicL  De  Virii  Illaslri. 
bui,  z*-  Diooyriiu,  vi.  13.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  x».  S-  See  nlso  the 
BnguUiIy  ineenious  chapter  in  Nicbuhi'i  poslhum.wi  volume,  Dit 
Cciiiur  tki  Q.  FabiHI  mut  P.  Dtiius. 

VOL.  XII  B  8 
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XXX 

Then  out  spake  Spurlus  Lartius  ; 

A  Ramnian  proud  was  he : 
"  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  wi5i  thee." 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius ; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he  : 
**  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.** 

XXXI 

•*  Horatius,"  quoth  the  Consul, 

"  As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be." 
And  straight  s^ainst  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  dauntless  Three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

XXXII 

Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned  ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  : 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

XXXIII 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 
More  hateful  than  a  foe, 

And  the  Tribunes  beard  the  high, 
And  the  Fathers  grind  the  low. 
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As  we  wax  hot  in  faction, 

In  battle  we  wax  cold : 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 

Ip  the  brave^  days  of  old 


XXXIV 

Now  while  the  Three  were  tightening 

Their  harness  on  their  backs, 
The  Consul  was- the  foremost  man 

To  take  in  hand  an  axe  : 
And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons 

Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow. 
And  smote  upon  the  planks  above, 

And  loosed  the  props  below. 

XXXV 

Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  army. 

Right  glorious  to  behold, 
Come  flashing  back  the  noonday  light, 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee. 
As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread, 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread. 
Roiled  slowly  towards  the  bridge's  head. 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 

XXXVI 

The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent, 

And  looked  upon  the  foes, 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose : 
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And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurrmg 

Before  that  deep  array ; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew, 
And  lifted  hig^  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  way ; 


XXXVII 

Aunus  from  green  Tifemum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusittm 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war. 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  grey  crag  where,  girt  with  towers, 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

XXXVIII 

Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Aunus 

Into  the  stream  beneath  ; 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth ; 
At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  arms 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust 

XXXIX 

Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three ; 
And  Lausulus  of  Urgo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea ; 
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And  Aruns  of  Vplsinium^ 

Who  sdew  the  great  wild  boar, 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the.  rQcd3  pf  Cosa*$  fen. 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men, 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 

» • . 

XL 

....  c  , 

•    I   •    '  ■  .  , 

Herminius  smote  down  Aruns.: 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low  : 
Right  to  the  hearty  of  L,ausulus 

Horajtius  sent  a  blow. 
*•  Lie  there,"  he  cried,  "fell  pirate  1 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale, 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroyfng  bark. 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 

Thy  thrice  accursed  sail." 

XLI 

But  now  no  .sound  of  laughter 

Was  heard  among  the  foes* 
A  wild  and. wrathful  clamour 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
Six  spears'  lengths  from  the  entrance 

Halted  that  deep  array, 
And  for  a  sp^c^  jio  man  came  forth/ 

To  win  the  narrow  way. 

XLII 

But  hark  1  the  c^ry  is  Asturt 

And  lo !  the  ranks  divide ; 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna    . 

Comes  with  hi&  stately,  stride. 

VOL.  XII  A  A 
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Little  they  think  how  sternly 

That  day  the  trumpets  pealed ; 
How  in  the  slippery  swamp  of  blood 

Warrior  and  war-horse  reeled  ; 
How  wolves  came  with  fierce  gallop, 

And  crows  on  eager  wings, 
To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains, 

And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings  ; 
How  thick  the  dead  lay  scattered 

Under  the  Porcian  height ; 
How  through  the  gates  of  Tusailum 

Raved  the  wild  stream  of  flight ; 
And  how  the  Lake  Reg^llus 

Bubbled  with  crimson  foam. 
What  time  the  Thirty  Cities 

Came  forth  to  war  with  Rome. 

IV 

But,  Roman,  when  thou  standest 

Upon  that  holy  ground, 
Look  thou  with  heed  on  the  dark  rock 

That  girds  the  dark  lake  round. 
So  shalt  thou  see  a  hoof-mark 

Stamped  deep  into  the  flint : 
It  was  no  hoof  of  mortal  steed 

That  made  so  strange  a  dint : 
There  to  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Vow  thou  thy  vows,  and  pray 
That  they,  in  tempest  and  in  fight, 

Will  keep  thy  head  alway. 


Since  last  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
Of  mortal  eyes  were  seen. 

Have  years  gone  by  an  hundred 
And  fourscore  and  thirteen. 
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Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped, 
The  good  sword  stood  a  hand-breadth  out 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head 


XLVI 

And  the  g^reat  Lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  falls  on  Mount  Alvemus 

A  thunder  smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread  ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

XLVII 

On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 

Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel, 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain, 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steel. 
•*  And  see,"  he  cried,  "  the  welcome. 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here  I 
What  hoble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  taste  our  Roman  cheer  ?  " 

XLVIII 

But  at  his  haughty  challenge 

A  sullen  murmur  ran. 
Mingled  of  wrath,  and  shame,  and  dread, 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess, 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race ; 
For  all  Etrurians  noblest 

Were  round  the  fatal  place. 
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VIII 

The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Hath  hied  him  back  in  state : 
The  Fathers  of  the  City 

Are  met  in  high  debate. 
Then  spake  the  elder  Consul, 

An  ancient  man  and  wise : 
••  Now  hearken,  Conscript  Fathers, 

To  that  which  I  advise. 
In  seasons  of  great  peril 

'Tis  good  that  one  bear  sway ; 
Then  choose  we  a  Dictator, 

Whom  all  men  shall  obey. 
Camerium  knows  how  deeply 

The  sword  of  Aulus  bites 
And  all  our  city  calls  him 

The  man  of  seventy  fights. 
Then  let  him  be  Dictator 

For  six  months  and  no  more, 
And  have  a  Master  of  the  Knights 

And  axes  twenty-four." 

IX 

So  Aulus  was  Dictator, 

The  man  of  seventy  fights ; 
He  made  iEbutius  Elva 

His  Master  of  the  Knights. 
On  the  third  morn  thereafter. 

At  dawning  of  the  day. 
Did  Aulus  and  iEbutius 

Set  forth  with  their  array. 
Sempronius  Atratinus 

Was  left  in  charge  at  home 
With  boys,  and  with  grey-headed  men. 

To  keep  the  walls  of  Rome. 
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Hard  by  the  Lake  Regillus 

Our  camp  was  pitched  at  night : 
Eastward  a  mile  the  Latines  lay, 

Under  the  Porcian  height 
Far  over  hill  and  valley 

Their  mighty  host  was  spread  ; 
And  with  their  thousand  watch-fires 

The  midnight  sky  was  red. 


Up  rose  the  golden  morning 

Over  the  Porcian  height, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis 

Marked  evermore  with  white. 
Not  without  secret  trouble 

Our  bravest  saw  the  foes  ; 
For  girt  by  threescore  thousand  spears, 

The  thirty  standards  rose. 
From  every  warlike  city 

That  boasts  the  Latian  name, 
Foredoomed  to  dogs  and  vultures, 

That  gallant  army  came ; 
From  Setia's  purple  vineyards. 

From  Norba's  ancient  wall, 
From  the  white  streets  of  Tusculum, 

The  proudest  town  of  all ; 
From  where  the  Witch's  Fortress 

O'erhangs  the  dark-blue  seas ; 
From  the  still  glassy  lake  that  sleeps 

Beneath  Aricia's  trees — 
Those  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 

The  ghastly  priest  doth  reign. 
The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer. 

And  shall  himself  be  slain  ; 
From  the  drear  banks  of  Ufens, 

Where  flights  of  marsh-fowl  play, 
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away.  Nor  could  any  thing,  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  poets  of  the  next  age  should  embellish  this 
story,  and  make  the  celestial  horsemen  bear  the 
tidings  of  victory  to  Rome. 

Many  years*  after  the  temple  of  the  Twin  Gpds 
bad  been  built  in  the  Forum,  an  important  additiorl 
was  made  to  the  ceremonial  by  which  the  state 
annually  testified  its  gratitude  for  their  protection. 
iQuintus .  Fablus  and  Publius  Decius  were  elected 
Censors  at  a  momentous  crisis. ,  It  had  become 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  classification  of  the 
pitizens  should  be  revised.  On  that  classification 
depended  the  distribution  of  political  power,  Party^^ 
spirit  ran  high :  and  the  republic  seemed  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling  under  thp  dominion  either  of  a 
narrow  oligarchy  or  of  an  ignorant  and  head-strong 
rabble.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  most  illustri- 
ous patrician  and  the  most  illustrious  plebeian  of  the 
age  were  entrusted  with  the  office  of  arbitrating 
between  the  angry  factions;:  and  they  performed 
^ir  arduous  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  honest 
and  reasonable  men. 

One  of  their  reforms  was  a  rempdelling  of  the 
equestrian  order;  and,  having  effected  this  reform, 
^hey  determined  to  give  to  their  work  a  sanction 
derived  from  religion.  In  the  chivalrous  societies  of 
modem  times,  societies  which  have  much  more  than 
may  at  first  sight  appear  in  common  with  the 
equestrian  order  of  Rome,  it  has  been  usual  to  invoke 
the  special  protection  of  some  Saint,  and  to  observe 
his  day  with  peculiar  solemnity.  Thus  the  Com- 
panions of  the  Garter  wear  the  image  of  Saint 
George  depending  from  their  collars,  and  meet,  on 
great  occasions,  in  Saint  George's  Chapel.  Thus, 
when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  instituted  a  new  order  of 
chivalry  for  the  rewarding  of  military  merit,  he  com-, 
mended  it  to  the  favour  of  his  own  glorified  ancestor 
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and  patron,  and  decreed  that  all  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  should  meet  at  the  royal  palace  on  the 
feast  of  Saint  Lewis,  should  attend  the  king  to  chapel, 
should  hear  mass,  and  should  subsequently  hold 
their  great  annual  assembly.  There  is  a  considerable 
resemblance  between  this  rule  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Lewis  and  the  rule  which  Fabius  and  Decius  made 
respecting  the  Roman  knights.  It  was  ordained  that 
a  grand  muster  and  inspection  of  the  equestrian  body 
should  be  part  of  the  ceremonial  performed,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Regillus,  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  two  equestrian  Gods.  All 
the  knights,  clad  in  purple  and  crowned  with  olive, 
were  to  meet  at  a  temple  of  Mars  in  the  suburbs. 
Thence  they  were  to  ride  in  state  to  the  Forum, 
where  the  temple  of  the  Twins  stood.  This  pageant 
was,  during  several  centuries,  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  splendid  sights  of  Rome.  In  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  cavalcade  sometimes  consisted  of  five 
thousand  horsemen,  all  persons  of  fair  repute  and  easy 
fortune,^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Censors  who 
instituted  this  august  ceremony  acted  in  concert  with 
the  I'ontifTs  to  whom,  by  the  constitution  of  Rome, 
the  superintendence  of  the  public  worship  belonged  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  high  religious  function- 
aries were,  as  usual,  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  their 
books  or  traditions  some  warrant  for  the  innovation. 

The  following  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  for  this  great  occasion.  Songs,  we  know,  were 
chanted  at  the  religious  festivals  of  Rome  from  an 
early  period,  indeed  from  so  early  a  period,  that  some 
of  the  sacred  verses  were  popularly  ascribed  to  Nuraa, 

>  See  Liyy,  ii.  46.  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  Anre\.  VicL  Di  Viris /iiiil/ri- 
ttu,  33.  Diouyijiu,  vi.  IJ.  Plin.  Ifut.  Nal.  xt.  S-  See  also  the 
unguUily  ingemous  chapter  in  Niebuhr'i  poslhumous  volume,  Dit 
Ctiisur  da  Q.  Faiins  uiid  P.  Dtiius. 
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and  were  utterly  unintelligible  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  a  great  feast  was  held  in 
honour  of  Juno,  and  a  song  was  sung  in  her  praise. 
This  song  was  extant  when  Liv>'  wrote ;  and,  though 
exceedingly  rugged  and  uncouth,  seemed  to  him  not 
wholly  destitute  of  merit*  A  song,  as  we  learn  from 
Horace,'  was  part  of  the  established  ritual  at  the 
great  Secular  Jubilee.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  the 
Censors  and  Pontiffs,  when  they  had  resolved  to  add 
a  grand  procession  of  knights  to  the  other  solemnities 
annually  performed  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis,  would 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  poet  Such  a  poet  would  natu- 
rally take  for  his  subject  the  battle  of  Regillus,  the 
appearance  of  the  Twin  Gods,  and  the  institution  of 
their  festival.  He  would  iind  abundant  materials  in 
the  ballads  of  his  predecessors ;  and  he  would  make 
free  use  of  the  scanty  stock  of  Greek  learning  which 
he  had  himself  acquired.  He  would  probably 
introduce  some  wise  and  holy  Pontiff  enjoining  the 
magnificent  ceremonial  which,  after  a  long  interval, 
had  at  length  been  adopted.  If  the  poem  succeeded, 
many  persons  would  commit  it  to  memory.  Parts  of 
'it  would  be  sung  to  the  pipe  at  banquets.  It  would 
be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  great  Posthumian 
House,  which  numbered  among  its  many  images  that 
of  the  Dictator  Aulus,  the  hero  of  Regillus.  The 
orator  who,  in  the  following  generation,  pronounced 
the  funeral  panegyric  over  the  remains  of  Lucius 
Posthumius  Megellus,  thrice  Consul,  would  borrow 
largely  from  the  lay  ;  and  thus  some  passages,  much 
disfigured,  would  probably  find  their  way  into  the 
chronicles  which  were  afterwards  in  the  hands  of 
Dionysius  and  Livy. 

Antiquaries  differ  widely  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
field  of  battle.  The  opinion  of  those  who  suppose 
that  the  armies  met  near  Cornufelle,  between  Frascati 

'  Livy,  xxvii.  37.  ■  Hor.  Carmen  Saculare, 
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and  the  Monte  Porzio,  is  at  least  plausible,  and  has 
been  followed  in  the  poem. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  battle,  it  has  not  been 
thought  desirable  to  adhere  minutely  to  the  accounts 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Those  accounts, 
indeed,  differ  widely  from  each  other,  and,  in  all 
probabili^,  differ  as  widely  from  the  ancient  poem 
from  which  they  were  originally  derived. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  poidt  out  the  obvious  imita- 
tions of  the  Iliad,  which  have  been  purposely  intro- 
duced. 
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THE 

BATTLE  OF  THE   LAKE 
REGILLUS 


A  LAY  SUNG  AT  THE  FEAST  OF  CASTOR  AMD  POLLT7X  ON  THE 

IDES  OF  QUINTILIS, 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CITY  CCCCU 


Ho,  TRUMPETS,  sound  a  war-note ! 

Ho,  lictors,  clear  the  way ! 
The  Knights  will  ride,  in  all  their  pride. 

Along  the  streets  to-day. 
To-day  the  doors  and  windows 

Are  hung  with  garlands  all, 
From  Castor  in  the  Forum, 

To  Mars  without  the  wall. 
Each  Knight  is  robed  in  purple, 

With  olive  each  is  crowned  ; 
A  gallant  war-horse  under  each 

Paws  haughtily  the  ground. 
While  flows  the  Yellow  River, 

While  stands  the  Sacred  Hill, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis 

Shall  have  such  honour  still. 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    THE 
LAKE  REGILLUS 


The  following  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced about  ninety  years  after  the  lay  of  Horatius. 
Some  persons  mentioned  in  the  lay  of  Horatius  make 
their  appearance  again,  and  some  appellations  and 
epithets  used  in  the  lay  of  Horatius  have  been  pur- 
posely repeated :  for,  in  an  age  of  ballad-poetry,  it 
scarcely  ever  fails  to  happen,  that  certain  phrases 
come  to  be  appropriated  to  certain  men  and  things, 
and  are  regularly  applied  to  those  men  and  things 
by  every  minstrel.  Thus  we  find,  both  in  the 
Homeric  poems  and  in  Hesiod,  jSiri  'HpaKXtfiifff 
TrepitcXvTOS  ^Afuj^tyw^HS^  hi»aicTOpo$  'Apyn<l>6vTij9j 
iirriirvKoi  617/817,  'EXii^^  SvtK^  fjv/cofioto.  Thus,  too^ 
in  our  own  national  songs,  Douglas  is  almost  always 
the  doughty  Douglas :  England  is  merry  England : 
all  the  gold  is  red  ;  and  all  the  ladies  are  gay. 

The  principal  distinction  between  the  lay  of 
Horatius  and  the  lay  of  the  Lake  Regillus  is  that  the 
former  is  meant  to  be  purely  Roman,  while  the  latter, 
though  national  in  its  general  spirit,  has  a  slight 
tincture  of  Greek  learning  and  of  Greek  superstition. 
The  story  of  the  Tarquins,  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  appears  to  have  been  comfMled  from  the  works  of 
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Little  they  think  how  sternly 

That  day  the  trumpets  pealed  ; 
How  in  the  slippery  swamp  of  blood 

Warrior  and  war-horse  reeled  ; 
How  wolves  came  with  fierce  gallop, 

And  crows  on  eager  wings, 
To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains, 

And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings  ; 
How  thick  the  dead  lay  scattered 

Under  the  Porcian  height ; 
How  through  the  gates  of  Tusailum 

Raved  the  wild  stream  of  flight ; 
And  how  the  Lake  Regillus 

Bubbled  with  crimson  foam, 
What  time  the  Thirty  Cities 

Came  forth  to  war  with  Rome. 

IV 

But,  Roman,  when  thou  standest 

Upon  that  holy  ground, 
Look  thou  with  heed  on  the  dark  rock 

That  girds  the  dark  lake  round. 
So  shalt  thou  see  a  hoof-mark 

Stamped  deep  into  the  flint : 
It  was  no  hoof  of  mortal  steed 

That  made  so  strange  a  dint : 
There  to  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Vow  thou  thy  vows,  and  pray 
That  they,  in  tempest  and  in  fight, 

Will  keep  thy  head  alway. 


Since  last  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
Of  mortal  eyes  were  seen, 

Have  years  gone  by  an  hundred 
And  fourscore  and  thirteen. 
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Clcslia  swimming  through  Tiheri  seem  to  be  all 
strictly  Roman.  But  when  we  have  done  with  tbQ 
Tuscan  war,  and  enter  upon  the  war  with  the  Latines, 
we  are  agaiki  struck  by  the  Gre^k  air  of  the  story. 
The  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus  is  in  all  respects  a 
Homeric  battle,  except  that  the  combatants  ride 
astride  >  on  their  hordes,  instead  of  driving  chariots. 
The  mass  of  figh,ting  men  is  hardly  mentioned.  The 
leaders  single  each  other  out,  and  engage  hand  to 
hand.  The  great  object  of  the  warriors  on  both 
sides  is,  as  in  the  Iliad,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
spoils  and  bodies  of  the  slain ;  and  seveml  circum- 
stances are  related  which  forcibly  remind  us  of  the 
great  slaughter  round  the  corpses  of  Sarpedon  atid 
Patroclus. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  deserves 
especial  notice.  Both  the  war  of  Troy  and  the  war 
of  R^illus  were  caused  by  the  licentious  passions  of 
young  princes,  who  were  therefore  peculiarly  bound 
not  to  be  sparing  of  their  own  persons  in  the  day  of 
battle.  Now  the  conduct  of  Sextus  at  Regillus,  a» 
described  by  Livy,  so  exactly  resembles  that  of  Paris» 
as  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Iliad,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  resemblance 
accidental  Paris  appears  before  the  Trojan  ranks, 
defying  the  bravest  Greek  to  encounter  him. 

....  'Apyc/wi^  TTpttKoXiOTO  ir&yTac  apiVrowCj 
htrrifiioy  liayiiravBai  iy  aWy  irfiorfiTi,  ' 

Uvy  introduces  Sextus  in  a  similar  manner  :  *  Fero-i 
cem  juvenem  Tarquinium,  ostentantem  se  in  prima 
exsulum  acie.'  Menelaus  rushes  to  meet  Paris.:  A 
Roman  noble,  eager  for  vengeance,  spurs  his  horse 

prove  that  the  story  of  Mucius  was  of  Greek  origin ;  but  he  WAi 
signally  confuted  by  the  Ahh6  Sallier*  See  Uie  Mhnoira  di  PAcaeUmt$ 
tks  Inscriptions^  vi.  27,  66. 
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VIII 

The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Hath  hied  him  back  in  state : 
The  Fathers  of  the  City 

Are  met  in  high  debate. 
Then  spake  the  elder  Consul, 

An  ancient  man  and  wise : 
"  Now  hearken,  Conscript  Fathersi 

To  that  which  I  advise. 
In  seasons  of  great  peril 

Tis  good  that  one  bear  sway ; 
Then  choose  we  a  Dictator, 

Whom  all  men  shall  obey. 
Camerium  knows  how  deeply 

The  sword  of  Aulus  bites 
And  all  our  city  calb  him 

The  man  of  seventy  fights. 
Then  let  him  be  Dictator 

For  six  months  and  no  more. 
And  have  a  Master  of  the  Knights 

And  axes  twenty-four.*' 

DC 

So  Aulus  was  Dictator, 

The  man  of  seventy  fights ; 
He  made  i£butius  Elva 

His  Master  of  the  Knights. 
On  the  third  morn  thereafter. 

At  dawning  of  the  day, 
Did  Aulus  and  iCbutius 

Set  forth  with  their  array. 
Sempronius  Atratinus 

Was  left  in  charge  at  home 
With  boys,  and  with  grey-headed  men. 

To  keep  the  walls  of  Rome. 
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))ersohate  the  sons  of  Leda.  It  is  probable  that 
Livy  is  correct  when  he  says  that  the  Ronnan  general, 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  vowed  a  temple  to  Castor.  If  so^ 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  multi- 
tude should  ascribe  the  victory  to  the  favour  of  the 
Twin  Gods.  When  such  was  the  prevailing  senti* 
meht,  anyman  who  chose  to  d^lare  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  and  slaughter,  he  had  seen  two 
godlike  forms  on  white  horses  scattering  the  Latines, 
iieould  find  ready  credence.  We  know,  indeed,  that, 
in  modem  times,  a  very  similar  story  actually  found 
credence  among  a  people  much  lAore  civilised  thaii 
the  Romans  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  A 
chaplain  of  Cortes,  writing  about  thirty  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  iii  an  age  of  printing  presses, 
libraries,  universities,  scholars,  logicians,  jurists,  and 
statesmen,  had  the  face  to  assert  that,  in  one  engage- 
ment against  the  Indians,  Saint  James  had  appeared 
on  a  grey  horse  at  the  head  of  the  Castilian 
adventurers.  Many  of  those  adventurers  were  living 
when  this  lie  was  printed.  One  of  them,  honest 
Bemal  Diaz,  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition; 
He  had  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  against  the 
l^end ;  but  he  seems  to  have  distrusted  even  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  He  says  that  he  was  in 
the  battle,  and  that  he  saw  a  grey  horse  with  a  man 
on  his  back,  but  that  the  man  was,  to  his  thinking, 
Francesco  de  Morla,  and  not  the  ever-blessed  apostle 
Saint  James.  "  Nevertheless,"  Bemal  adds,  **  it  may 
be  that  the  person  on  the  grey  horse  was  the  glorious 
apostle  Saint  James,  and  that  I,  sinner  that  I  am,  was 
unworthy  to  see  him."  The  Romans  of  the  age  of 
Cincinnatus  were  probably  quite  as  credulous  as  the 
Spanish  subjects  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  is  therefore 
conceivable  that  the  appearance  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
may  have  become  an  article  of  faith  before  the 
generation  which  had  fought  at  Regillus  had  passed 
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away.  Nor  could  any  thing,  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  poets  of  the  next  age  should  embellish  this 
story,  and  make  the  cel^tial.  horsemen  bear  the 
tidings  of  victory  to  Rome. 

Many  years*  after  the  temple  of  the  Twin  Gpds 
bad  been  built  in  the  Forum,  an  important  additioil 
was  made  to  the  ceremon^  ,by  which  the  state 
annually  testified  its  gratitude  for  their  protectioa 
(Quintus  Fablus  and  Publius  Decius  were  elected 
Censors  at  a  momentous  crisis. .  It  had  become 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  classification  of  the 
pitizens  should  be  revised.  On  that  classification 
depended  the  distribution  of  political  power,  Party*- 
spirit  ran  high :  and  the  republic  seemed  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling  under  thQ  dominion  either  of  a 
narrow  oligarchy  or  of  an  ignorant  and  head-strong 
rabble.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  most  illustri- 
ous patrician  and  the  most  illustrious  plebeian  of  the 
age  were  entrusted  with  the  office  of  arbitrating 
between  the  angry  factions;:  and  they  performed 
^ir  arduous  task  to  the  ^a;ti3faction  of  all  honest 
and  reasonable  .men. 

.  .  One  of  their  reforms  was  a  rempdelling  of  the 
equestrian  order;  and,  having  effected  this  reform, 
^hey  determined  to  give  to  their  work  a  sanction 
derived  from  religion.  In  the  chivalrous  societies  of 
modern  times,  societies  which  have  much  more  than 
may  at  first  sight  appear  in  common  with  the 
equestrian  order  of  Rome,  it  has  been  usual  to  invoke 
the  special  protection  of  some  Saint,  and  to  observe 
his  day  with  peculiar  solemnity.  Thus  the  Com- 
panions of  the  Garter  wear  the  image  of  Saint 
George  depending  from  their  collars,  and  meet,  on 
great  occasions,  in  Saint  George's  Chapel.  Thus, 
when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  instituted  a  new  order  of 
chivalry  for  the  rewarding  of  military  merit,  he  com- 
mended it  to  the  favour  of  his  own  glorified  ancestor 
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and  patron,  and  decreed  that  all  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  should  meet  at  the  royal  palace  on  the 
feast  of  Saint  Lewis,  should  attend  the  king  to  chapel, 
should  hear  mass,  and  should  subsequently  hold 
their  great  annual  assembly.  There  is  a  considerable 
resemblance  between  this  rule  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Lewis  and  the  rule  which  Fabius  and  Decius  made 
respecting  the  Roman  knights.  It  was  ordained  that 
a  grand  muster  and  inspection  of  the  equestrian  body 
should  be  part  of  the  ceremonial  performed,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Regillus,  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  two  equestrian  Gods,  All 
the  knights,  clad  in  purple  and  crowned  with  olive, 
were  to  meet  at  a  temple  of  Mars  in  the  suburbs. 
Thence  they  were  to  ride  in  state  to  the  Forum, 
where  the  temple  of  the  Twins  stood.  This  pageant 
was,  during  several  centuries,  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  splendid  sights  of  Rome.  In  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  cavalcade  sometimes  consisted  of  five 
thousand  horsemen,  all  persons  of  fair  repute  and  easy 
fortune' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Censors  who 
instituted  this  august  ceremony  acted  in  concert  with 
the  Pontiffs  to  whom,  by  the  constitution  of  Rome, 
the  superintendence  of  the  public  worship  belonged  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  high  religious  function- 
aries were,  as  usual,  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  their 
books  or  traditions  some  warrant  for  the  innovation. 

The  following  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  for  this  great  occasion.  Songs,  we  know,  were 
chanted  at  the  religious  festivals  of  Rome  from  an 
early  period,  indeed  from  so  early  a  period,  that  some 
of  the  sacred  verses  were  popularly  ascribed  to  Numa, 

'  St«  Livy,  ut.  46.  Vttl.  Max.  ii.  a.  AureL  Vicl.  Dc  Viri!  Ilhalri- 
bus,  33.  Dionysius,  vi.  13.  Plin.  Bitt,  Nat.  xv.  5.  See  also  Ihe 
nngulHily  ingenious  chapter  in  Niebuhr'i  pwihumous  vulume,  Di€ 
Viiiiur  dti  Q.  Fabius  uHd  P.  Deriiu. 
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and  were  utterly  unintelligible  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
Tn  the  Second  Punic  War  •  a  great  feast  was  held  in 
honour  of  Juno,  and  a  song  was  sung  in  her  praise. 
This  song  was  extant  when  Liv>'  wrote ;  and,  though 
exceedingly  rugged  and  uncouth,  seemed  to  him  not 
wholly  destitute  of  merit^  A  song,  as  we  learn  from 
Horace,'  was  part  of  the  established  ritual  at  the 
great  Secular  Jubilee.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  the 
Censors  and  Pontiffs,  when  they  had  resolved  to  add 
a  grand  procession  of  knights  to  the  other  solemnities 
annually  performed  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis,  would 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  poet  Such  a  poet  would  natu- 
rally take  for  his  subject  the  battle  of  R^illus,  the 
appearanceof  the  Twin  Gods,  and  the  institution  of 
their  festival.  He  would  iind  abundant  materials  in 
the  ballads  of  his  predecessors ;  and  he  would  make 
free  use  of  the  scanty  stock  of  Greek  learning  which 
he  had  himself  acquired.  He  would  probably 
introduce  some  wise  and  holy  Pontiff  enjoining  the 
magnificent  ceremonial  which,  after  a  long  interval, 
had  at  length  been  adopted.  If  the  poem  succeeded, 
many  persons  would  commit  it  to  memory.  Parts  of 
it  would  be  sung  to  the  pipe  at  banquets.  It  would 
be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  great  Posthumian 
House,  which  numbered  among  its  many  images  that 
of  the  Dictator  Aulus,  the  hero  of  Regillus.  The 
orator  who,  in  the  following  generation,  pronounced 
the  funeral  panegyric  over  the  remains  of  Lucius 
Posthumius  Megellus,  thrice  Consul,  would  borrow 
largely  from  the  lay  ;  and  thus  some  passages,  much 
disfigured,  would  probably  find  their  way  into  the 
chronicles  which  were  afterwards  in  the  hands  of 
Dionysius  and  Livy. 

Antiquaries  differ  widely  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
field  of  battle.  The  opinion  of  those  who  suppose 
that  the  armies  met  near  Comufelle,  between  Frascati 

'  Livy,  xxvii.  37.  •  Hor.  Carmen  Saculart* 
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and  the  Monte  Porzio,  is  at  least  plausible,  and  has 
been  followed  in  the  poem. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  battle,  it  has  not  been 
thought  desirable  to  adhere  minutely  to  the  accounts 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Those  accounts, 
indeed,  differ  widely  from  each  other,  and,  in  all 
probability,  differ  as  widely  from  the  ancient  poem 
from  which  they  were  originally  derived. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  obvious  imita- 
tions of  the  niad,  which  have  been  purposely  intro- 
duced. 
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THE 

BATTLE  OF  THE   LAKE 
REGILLUS 


A  LAY  SUNG  AT  THE  FEAST  OF  CASTOR  AMD  POLLUX  ON  THE 

IDES  OF  QUINTILIS, 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CITY  CCCCU 


Ho,  TRUMPETS,  sound  a  war-note  I 

Ho,  lictors,  clear  the  way  I 
The  Knights  will  ride,  in  all  their  pride. 

Along  the  streets  to-day. 
To-day  the  doors  and  windows 

Are  hung  with  garlands  all. 
From  Castor  in  the  Forum, 

To  Mars  without  the  wall. 
Each  Knight  is  robed  in  purple. 

With  olive  each  is  crowned  ; 
A  gallant  war-horse  under  each 

Paws  haughtily  the  ground. 
While  flows  the  Yellow  River, 

While  stands  the  Sacred  Hill, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis 

Shall  have  such  honour  still. 
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Gay  are  the  Martian  Kalends : 

December's  Nones  are  gay : 
But  the  proud  Ides,  when  the  squadron  rides, 

Shall  be  Rome's  whitest  day. 

II 

Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

We  keep  this  solemn  feast 
Swift,  swift,  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Came  spurring  from  the  east 
They  came  o'er  wild  Parthenius 

Tossing  in  waves  of  pine, 
O'er  Cirrha's  dome,  o'er  Adria's  foam. 

O'er  purple  Apennine, 
From  where  with  flutes  and  dances 

Their  ancient  mansion  rings. 
In  lordly  Lacedxmon, 

The  City  of  two  kings. 
To  where,  by  Lake  Regillus, 

Under  the  Porcian  height. 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum, 

Was  fought  the  glorious  fight 

III 

Now  on  the  place  of  slaughter 

Are  cots  and  sheepfolds  seen. 
And  rows  of  vines,  and  fields  of  wheat. 

And  apple-orchards  green : 
The  swine  crush  the  big  acorns 

That  fall  from  Come's  oaks. 
Upon  the  turf  by  the  Fair  Fount 

The  reaper's  pottage  smokes. 
The  fisher  baits  his  angle  ; 

The  hunter  twangs  his  bow  ; 
Little  they  think  on  those  strong  limbs 

That  moulder  deep  below. 
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Little  they  think  how  sternly 

That  day  the  trumpets  pealed ; 
How  in  the  slippery  swamp  of  blood 

Warrior  and  war-horse  reeled  ; 
How  wolves  came  with  fierce  gallop, 

And  crows  on  eager  wings, 
To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains, 

And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings  ; 
How  thick  the  dead  lay  scattered 

Under  the  Porcian  height ; 
How  through  the  gates  of  Tusculum 

Raved  the  wild  stream  of  flight ; 
And  how  the  Lake  Regillus 

Bubbled  with  crimson  foam, 
What  time  the  Thirty  Cities 

Came  forth  to  war  with  Rome. 

IV 

But,  Roman,  when  thou  standest 

Upon  that  holy  ground, 
Look  thou  with  heed  on  the  dark  rock 

That  girds  the  dark  lake  round. 
So  shalt  thou  see  a  hoof-mark 

Stamped  deep  into  the  flint : 
It  was  no  hoof  of  mortal  steed 

That  made  so  strange  a  dint : 
There  to  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Vow  thou  thy  vows,  and  pray 
That  they,  in  tempest  and  in  fight, 

Will  keep  thy  head  alway. 


Since  last  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
Of  mortal  eyes  were  seen, 

Have  years  gone  by  an  hundred 
And  fourscore  and  thirteen. 
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That  summer  a  Virginius 

Was  Consul  first  in  place ; 
The  second  was  stout  Aulus, 

Of  the  Posthumian  race. 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

From  Gabii  came  in  state  : 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Passed  through  Rome's  Elaslern  Gate : 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Did  in  our  Forum  stand ; 
And  there  he  did  his  office, 

A  sceptre  in  his  hand. 

VI 

**  Hear,  Senators  and  people 

Of  the  good  town  of  Rome  : 
The  Thirty  Cities  charge  you 

To  bring  the  Tarquins  home : 
And  if  ye  still  be  stubborn, 

To  work  the  Tarquins  wrong, 
The  Thirty  Cities  warn  yoii. 

Look  that  your  walls  be  strong." 

VII 

Then  spake  the  Consul  Aulus, 

He  spake  a  bitter  jest : 
"  Once  the  jays  sent  a  message 

Unto  the  eagle's  nest : — 
Now  yield  thou  up  thine  eyrie 

Unto  the  carrion-kite, 
Or  come  forth  valiantly,  and  face 

The  jays  in  deadly  fight — 
Forth  looked  in  wrath  the  eagle ; 

And  carrion-kite  and  jay. 
Soon  as  they  saw  his  beak  and  claw, 

Fled  screaming  far  away." 
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VIII 

The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Hath  hied  him  back  in  state : 
The  Fathers  of  the  City 

Are  met  in  high  debate. 
Then  spake  the  elder  Consul, 

An  ancient  man  and  wise : 
^  Now  hearken,  Conscript  Fathers^ 

To  that  which  I  advise. 
In  seasons  of  great  peril 

Tis  good  that  one  bear  sway ; 
Then  choose  we  a  Dictator, 

Whom  all  men  shall  obey. 
Camerium  knows  how  deeply 

The  sword  of  Aulus  bites 
And  all  our  city  calb  him 

The  man  of  seventy  fights. 
Then  let  him  be  Dictator 

For  six  months  and  no  more, 
And  have  a  Master  of  the  Knights 

And  axes  twenty-four.*' 

IX 

So  Aulus  was  Dictator, 

The  man  of  seventy  fights ; 
He  made  iCbutius  Elva 

His  Master  of  the  Knights. 
On  the  third  morn  thereafter. 

At  dawning  of  the  day, 
Did  Aulus  and  iEbutius 

Set  forth  with  their  array. 
Sempronius  Atratinus 

Was  left  in  charge  at  home 
With  boys,  and  with  grey-headed  men. 

To  keep  the  walls  of  Rome. 
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Hard  by  the  Lake  Regillus 

Our  camp  was  pitched  at  night : 
Eastward  a  mile  the  Latines  lay, 

Under  the  Porcian  height 
Far  over  hill  and  valley 

Their  mighty  host  was  spread  ; 
And  with  their  thousand  watch-fires 

The  midnight  sky  was  red 


Up  rose  the  golden  morning 

Over  the  Porcian  height, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis 

Marked  evermore  with  white. 
Not  without  secret  trouble 

Our  bravest  saw  the  foes  ; 
For  girt  by  threescore  thousand  spears, 

The  thirty  standards  rose. 
From  every  warlike  city 

That  boasts  the  Latian  name. 
Foredoomed  to  dogs  and  vultures, 

That  gallant  army  came ; 
From  Setia's  purple  vineyards. 

From  Norba's  ancient  wall. 
From  the  white  streets  of  Tusculum, 

The  proudest  town  of  all ; 
From  where  the  Witch's  Fortress 

O'erhangs  the  dark-blue  seas ; 
From  the  still  glassy  lake  that  sleeps 

Beneath  Aricia's  trees — 
Those  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 

The  ghastly  priest  doth  reign. 
The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer. 

And  shall  himself  be  slain  ; 
From  the  drear  banks  of  Ufens, 

Where  flights  of  marsh-fowl  play. 
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And  buflfaloes  lie  wallowing 

Through  the  hot  summer's  day ; 
From  the  gigantic  watch-towers, 

No  work  of  earthly  men, 
Whence  Cora's  sentinels  overlook 

The  never-ending  fen ; 
From  the  Laurentian  jungle, 

The  wild  hog's  reedy  home ; 
From  the  green  steeps  whence  Anio  leaps 

In  floods  of  snow-white  foam. 

XI 

Aricia,  Cora,  Norba, 

Velitrae,  with  the  might 
Of  Setia  and  of  Tusculum, 

Were  marshalled  on  the  right : 
The  leader  was  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
Upon  his  head  a  helmet 

Of  red  gold  shone  like  flame : 
High  on  a  gallant  chatter 

Of  dark-grey  hue  he  rode ; 
Over  his  gilded  armour 

A  vest  of  purple  flowed, 
Woven  in  the  land  of  sunrise 

By  Syria's  dark-browed  daughters, 
And  by  the  sails  of  Carthage  brought 

Far  o'er  the  southern  waters. 

XII 

Lavinium  and  Laurentum 

Had  on  the  left  their  post, 
With  all  the  banners  of  the  marsh, 

And  banners  of  the  coast. 
Their  leader  was  false  Sextus, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  : 
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With  restless  pace  and  haggard  face 

To  his  last  field  he  came. 
Men  said  he  saw  strange  visions 

Which  none  beside  might  see ; 
And  that  strange  sounds  were  in  his  ears 

Which  none  might  hear  but  he. 
A  woman  fair  and  stately, 

But  pale  as  are  the  dead, 
Oft  through  the  watches  of  the  night 

Sat  spinning  by  his  bed. 
And  as  she  plied  the  distaff, 

In  a  sweet  voice  and  low, 
She  sang  of  great  old  houses, 

And  fights  fought  long  ago. 
So  spun  she,  and  so  sang  she, 

Until  the  east  was  grey. 
Then  pointed  to  her  bleeding  breast. 

And  shrieked,  and  fled  away. 

XIII 

But  in  the  centre  thickest 

Were  ranged  the  shields  of  foes, 
And  from  the  centre  loudest 

The  cry  of  battle  rose. 
There  Tibur  marched  and  Pedum 

Beneath  proud  Tarquin's  rule. 
And  Ferentinum  of  the  rock. 

And  Gabii  of  the  pool. 
There  rode  the  Volscian  succours : 

There,  in  a  dark  stem  ring. 
The  Roman  exiles  gathered  close 

Around  the  ancient  king. 
Though  white  as  Mount  Soracte, 

When  winter  nights  are  long. 
His  beard  flowed  down  o'er  mail  and  belt, 

His  heart  and  hand  were  strong : 
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Under  his  hoary  eyebrows 

Still  flashed  forth  quenchless  rage : 
And,  if  the  lance  shook  in  his  gripe, 

Twas  more  with  hate  than  Bge. 
Close  at  his  side  was  Titus 

On  an  Apulian  steed, 
Titus,  the  youngest  Tarquin, 

Too  good  for  such  a  breed. 

XIV 

Now  on  each  side  the  leaders 

Gave  signal  for  the  charge ; 
And  on  each  side  the  footmen 

Strode  on  with  lance  and  targe ; 
And  on  each  side  the  horsemen 

Struck  their  spurs  deep  in  gore 
And  front  to  front  the  armies 

Met  with  a  mighty  roar : 
And  under  that  great  battle 

The  earth  with  blood  was  red  ; 
And,  like  the  Pomptine  fog  at  mom, 

The  dust  hung  overhead ; 
And  louder  still  and  louder 

Rose  from  the  darkened  field 
The  braying  of  the  war-horns, 

The  clang  of  sword  and  shield, 
The  rush  of  squadrons  sweeping 

Like  whirlwinds  o'er  the  plain. 
The  shouting  of  the  slayers, 

And  screeching  of  the  slain. 

XV 

False  Sextus  rode  out  foremost, 
His  look  was  high  and  bold  ; 

His  corslet  was  of  bison's  hide, 
Plated  with  steel  and  gold. 
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As  glares  the  famished  eagle 

From  the  Digentian  rock 
On  a  choice  lamb  that  bounds  alone 

Before  Bandusia's  flock, 
Herminius  glared  on  Sextus, 

And  came  with  eagle  speed, 
Herminius  on  black  Auster, 

Brave  champion  on  brave  steed ; 
In  his  right  hand  the  broadsword 

That  kept  the  bridge  so  well, 
And  on  his  helm  the  crown  he  won 

When  proud  Fidens  fell 
Woe  to  the  maid  whose  lover 

Shall  cross  his  path  to-day  I 
False  Sextus  saw,  and  trembled. 

And  turned,  and  fled  away. 
As  turns,  as  flies,  the  woodman 

In  the  Calabrian  brake, 
When  through  the  reeds  gleams  the  round 
eye 

Of  that  fell  speckled  snake ; 
So  turned,  so  fled,  false  Sextus, 

And  hid  him  in  the  rear, 
Behind  the  dark  Lavinian  ranks. 

Bristling  with  crest  and  spear. 


XVl 

But  far  to  north  iEbutius, 

The  Master  of  the  Knights, 
Gave  Tubero  of  Norba 

To  feed  the  Porcian  kites. 
Next  under  those  red  horse-hoofs 

Flaccus  of  Setia  lay  ; 
Better  had  he  been  pruning 

Among  his  elms  tt^it  day. 
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away.  Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  poets  of  the  next  age  should  embellish  this 
story,  and  make  the  celestial  horsemen  bear  the 
tidings  of  victory  to  Rome 

Many  years'  after  the  temple  of  the  Twin  Gpds 
had  been  built  in  the  Forum,  an  important  addition 
was  made  to  the  ceremonial  .by  which  the  state 
annually  testifiec}  its  gratitude  for  their  protectioa 
(Quintus  Fabtus  and  Publius  Decius  were  elected 
elisors  at  a  momentous  crisis.  It  had  become 
absolutely  necessary .  that  the  classification  of  the 
pitizens  should  be  revised.  On  that  classification 
depended  the  distribution  of  political  power,  Party^ 
spirit  ran  high :  and  the  republic  seemed  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion  either  of  a 
narrqw  oligarchy  or  of  an  ignorant  and  head-strong 
rabble.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  most  illustri- 
ous patrician  and  the  most  illustrious  plebeian  of  the 
age  were  entrusted  with  the  office  of  arbitrating 
between  the  angry  factions ;  and  they  performed 
^ir  arduous  task  to  the  )9atisfaction  of  all  honest 
and  reasonable  men. 

.  .  One  of  their  reforms  was  a  rempdelling  of  the 
equestrian  order;  and,  having  effected  this  reform, 
^hey  determined  to  give  to  their  work  a  sanction 
derived  from  religion.  In  the  chivalrous  societies  of 
modern  times,  societies  which  have  much  more  than 
may  at  first  sight  appear  in  common  with  the 
equestrian  order  of  Rome,  it  has  been  usual  to  invoke 
the  special  protection  of  some  Saint,  and  to  observe 
his  day  with  peculiar  solemnity.  Thus  the  Com- 
panions of  the  Garter  wear  the  image  of  Saint 
George  depending  from  their  collars,  and  meet,  on 
great  occasions,  in  Saint  George's  Chapel.  Thus, 
when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  instituted  a  new  order  of 
chivalry  for  the  rewarding  of  military  merit,  he  com- 
mended it  to  the  favour  of  his  own  glorified  ancestor 
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and  patron,  and  decreed  that  all  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  should  meet  at  the  royal  palace  on  the 
feast  of  Saint  Lewis,  should  attend  the  king  to  chapel, 
should  hear  mass,  and  should  subsequently  hold 
their  great  annual  assembly.  There  is  a  considerable 
TRsemblance  between  this  rule  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Lewis  and  the  rule  which  Fabius  and  Decius  made 
respecting  the  Roman  knights.  It  was  ordained  that 
a  grand  muster  and  inspection  of  the  equestrian  body 
should  be  part  of  the  ceremonial  performed,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Regillus,  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  two  equestrian  Gods.  All 
the  knights,  clad  in  purple  and  crowned  with  olive, 
were  to  meet  at  a  temple  of  Mars  in  the  suburbs. 
Thence  they  were  to  ride  in  state  to  the  Forum, 
where  the  temple  of  the  Twins  stood.  This  pageant 
was,  during  several  centuries,  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  splendid  sights  of  Rome.  In  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  cavalcade  sometimes  consisted  of  five 
thousand  horsemen,  all  persons  of  fair  repute  and  easy 
fortune.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Censors  who 
instituted  this  august  ceremony  acted  in  concert  with 
the  Pontiffs  to  whom,  by  the  constitution  of  Rome, 
the  superintendence  of  the  public  worship  belonged  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  high  religious  function- 
aries were,  as  usual,  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  their 
books  or  traditions  some  warrant  for  the  innovation. 

The  following  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  for  this  great  occasion.  Songs,  wc  know,  were 
chanted  at  the  religious  festivals  of  Rome  from  an 
early  period,  indeed  from  so  early  a  period,  that  some 
of  the  sacred  verses  were  popularly  ascribed  to  Numa, 

'  See  Livy,  ix.  46.  Vnl.  Wax.  ii.  «.  Aurel.  Vicl.  £>t  Virii  HlHsfri- 
hus,  31.  Dioaysiiu,  vi.  13.  Pitn.  Nist.  Jfal.  iv.  j.  bee  also  the 
un^iluly  ingenious  chapter  in  Nicbuhr's  pitsthumnis  volume,  i>it 
Ctasiir  des  Q.  Fahus  und  P.  Decius. 
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and  were  utterly  unintelligible  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  •  a  great  feast  was  held  in 
honour  of  Juno,  arid  a  song  was  sung  in  her  praise. 
This  song  was  extant  when  lAvy  wrote ;  and,  though 
exceedingly  rugged  and  uncouth,  seemed  to  him  not 
wholly  destitute  of  merit*  A  song,  as  we  learn  from 
Horace,'  was  part  of  the  established  ritual  at  the 
great  Secular  Jubilee.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  the 
Censors  and  Pontiffs,  when  they  had  resolved  to  add 
a  grand  procession  of  knights  to  the  other  solemnities 
annually  performed  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis,  would 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  poet  Such  a  poet  would  natu- 
rally take  for  his  subject  the  battle  of  Regillus,  the 
appearance  of  the  Twin  Gods,  and  the  institution  of 
their  festival.  He  would  iind  abundant  materials  in 
the  ballads  of  his  predecessors ;  and  he  would  make 
free  use  of  the  scanty  stock  of  Greek  learning  which 
he  had  himself  acquired.  He  would  probably 
introduce  some  wise  and  holy  Pontiff  enjoining  the 
magnificent  ceremonial  which,  afler  a  long  interval, 
had  at  length  been  adopted.  If  the  poem  succeeded, 
many  persons  would  commit  it  to  memory.  Parts  of 
it  would  be  sung  to  the  pipe  at  banquets.  It  would 
be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  great  Posthumian 
House,  which  numbered  among  its  many  im^es  that 
of  the  Dictator  Aulus,  the  hero  of  Regillus.  The 
orator  who,  in  the  following  generation,  pronounced 
the  funeral  panegyric  over  the  remains  of  Lucius 
Posthumius  Megellus,  thrice  Consul,  would  borrow 
largely  from  the  lay  ;  and  thus  some  passages,  much 
disfigured,  would  probably  find  their  way  into  the 
chronicles  which  were  afterwards  in  the  hands  of 
Dionysius  and  Livy. 

Antiquaries  differ  widely  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
field  of  battle.  The  opinion  of  those  who  suppose 
that  the  armies  met  near  Comufelle,  between  Frascati 

'  Livy,  xxvii.  37.  ■  Hor.  Camten  Samlare. 
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and  the  Monte  Porzio,  is  at  least  plausible,  and  has 
been  followed  in  the  poem. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  battle,  it  has  not  been 
thought  desirable  to  adhere  minutely  to  the  accounts 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Those  accounts, 
indeed,  differ  widely  from  each  other,  and,  in  all 
probabili^,  diflfer  as  widely  from  the  ancient  poem 
from  which  they  were  originally  derived. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  obvious  imita- 
tions of  the  Iliad,  which  have  been  purposely  intro- 
duced. 
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THE 

BATTLE  OF  THE   LAKE 
REGILLUS 


A  LAY  SUNG  AT  THE  FEAST  OF  CASTOR  AMD  POLLUX  ON  THE 

IDES  OF  QUINTILIS, 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CITY  CCCCLI 


Ho,  TRUMPETS,  sound  a  war-note  I 

Ho,  lictors,  clear  the  way ! 
The  Knights  will  ride,  in  all  their  pride. 

Along  the  streets  to-day. 
To-day  the  doors  and  windows 

Are  hung  with  garlands  all. 
From  Castor  in  the  Forum, 

To  Mars  without  the  wall. 
Each  Knight  is  robed  in  purple. 

With  olive  each  is  crowned  ; 
A  gallant  war-horse  under  each 

Paws  haughtily  the  ground. 
While  flows  the  Yellow  River, 

While  stands  the  Sacred  Hill, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis 

Shall  have  such  honour  still. 
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Gay  are  the  Martian  Kalends : 

December's  Nones  are  gay : 
But  the  proud  Ides,  when  the  squadron  rides. 

Shall  be  Rome's  whitest  day. 

n 

Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

We  keep  this  solemn  feast 
Swift,  swift,  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Came  spurring  from  the  east 
They  came  o'er  wild  Parthenius 

Tossing  in  waves  of  pine, 
O'er  Cirrha's  dome,  o'er  Adria's  foam. 

O'er  purple  Apennine, 
From  where  with  flutes  and  dances 

Their  ancient  mansion  rings. 
In  lordly  Lacedxmon, 

The  City  of  two  kings. 
To  where,  by  Lake  Regillus, 

Under  the  Porcian  height. 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum, 

Was  fought  the  glorious  fight 

III 

Now  on  the  place  of  slaughter 

Are  cots  and  sheepfolds  seen. 
And  rows  of  vines,  and  fields  of  wheat. 

And  apple-orchards  green : 
The  swine  crush  the  big  acorns 

That  fall  from  Come's  oaks. 
Upon  the  turf  by  the  Fair  Fount 

The  reaper's  pottage  smokes. 
The  fisher  baits  his  angle  ; 

The  hunter  twangs  his  bow  ; 
Little  they  think  on  those  strong  liiiibs 

That  moulder  deep  below. 
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Little  they  think  how  sternly 

That  day  the  trumpets  pealed  ; 
How  in  the  slippery  swamp  of  blood 

Warrior  and  war-horse  reeled  ; 
How  wolves  came  with  fierce  gallop, 

And  crows  on  eager  wings, 
To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains, 

And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings  ; 
How  thick  the  dead  lay  scattered 

Under  the  Porcian  height ; 
How  through  the  gates  of  Tusailum 

Raved  the  wild  stream  of  flight ; 
And  how  the  Lake  Regillus 

Bubbled  with  crimson  foam. 
What  time  the  Thirty  Cities 

Came  forth  to  war  with  Rome. 

IV 

But,  Roman,  when  thou  standest 

Upon  that  holy  ground. 
Look  thou  with  heeid  on  the  dark  rock 

That  girds  the  dark  lake  round. 
So  shalt  thou  see  a  hoof-mark 

Stamped  deep  into  the  flint : 
It  was  no  hoof  of  mortal  steed 

That  made  so  strange  a  dint : 
There  to  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Vow  thou  thy  vows,  and  pray 
That  they,  in  tempest  and  in  fight, 

Will  keep  thy  head  alway. 


Since  last  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
Of  mortal  eyes  were  seen. 

Have  years  gone  by  an  hundred 
And  fourscore  and  thirteen. 
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That  summer  a  Virginius 

Was  Consul  first  in  place ; 
The  second  was  stout  Aulus, 

Of  the  Posthumian  race. 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

From  Gabii  came  in  state  : 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Passed  through  Rome's  Eastern  Gate : 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Did  in  our  Forum  stand ; 
And  there  he  did  his  oflicep 

A  sceptre  in  his  hand. 

VI 

**  Hear,  Senators  and  people 

Of  the  good  town  of  Rome : 
The  Thirty  Cities  chaige  you  * 

To  bring  the  Tarquins  home : 
And  if  ye  still  be  stubborn, 

To  work  the  Tarquins  wrong, 
The  Thirty  Cities  warn  yoii, 

Look  that  your  walls  be  strong." 

VII 

Then  spake  the  Consul  Aulus, 

He  spake  a  bitter  jest : 
"  Once  the  jays  sent  a  message 

Unto  the  eagle's  nest : — 
Now  yield  thou  up  thine  eyrie 

Unto  the  carrion-kite, 
Or  come  forth  valiantly,  and  face 

The  jays  in  deadly  fight — 
Forth  looked  in  wrath  the  eagle ; 

And  carrion-kite  and  jay. 
Soon  as  they  saw  his  beak  and  claw. 

Fled  screiaming  far  away." 
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viu 

The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Hath  hied  him  back  in  state : 
The  Fathers  of  the  City 

Are  met  in  high  debate. 
Then  spake  the  elder  Consul, 

An  ancient  man  and  wise : 
^  Now  hearken,  Conscript  Fathers^ 

To  that  which  I  advise. 
In  seasons  of  great  peril 

Tis  good  that  one  bear  sway ; 
Then  dioose  we  a  Dictator, 

Whom  all  men  shall  obey. 
Camerium  knows  how  deeply 

The  sword  of  Aulus  bites 
And  all  our  city  calb  him 

The  man  of  seventy  fights. 
Then  let  him  be  Dictator 

For  six  months  and  no  more, 
And  have  a  Master  of  the  Knights 

And  axes  twenty-four.*' 

IX 

So  Aulus  was  Dictator, 

The  man  of  seventy  fights ; 
He  made  iEbutius  Elva 

His  Master  of  the  Knights. 
On  the  third  mom  thereafter. 

At  dawning  of  the  day. 
Did  Aulus  and  iEbutius 

Set  forth  with  their  array. 
Sempronius  Atratinus 

Was  left  in  charge  at  home 
With  boys,  and  with  grey-headed  men. 

To  keep  the  walls  of  Rome. 
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Hard  by  the  Lake  Regillus 

Our  camp  was  pitched  at  night : 
Eastward  a  mile  die  Latines  lay, 

Under  the  Pordan  he^t 
Far  over  hill  and  valley 

Their  mighty  host  was  spread  ; 
And  with  their  thousand  watch-fires 

The  midnight  sky  was  red. 


Up  rose  the  golden  morning 

Over  the  Porcian  height, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis 

Marked  evermore  with  white. 
Not  without  secret  trouble 

Our  bravest  saw  the  foes  ; 
For  girt  by  threescore  thousand  spears, 

The  thirty  standards  rose. 
From  every  warlike  city 

That  boasts  the  Latian  name^ 
Foredoomed  to  dogs  and  vultures, 

That  gallant  army  came ; 
From  Setia's  purple  vineyards, 

From  Norba's  ancient  wall, 
From  the  white  streets  of  Tusculum, 

The  proudest  town  of  all ; 
From  where  the  Witch's  Fortress 

O'erhangs  the  dark-blue  seas ; 
From  the  still  glassy  lake  that  sleeps 

Beneath  Aricia's  trees — 
Those  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 

The  ghastly  priest  doth  reign. 
The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer, 

And  shall  himself  be  slain  ; 
From  the  drear  banks  of  Ufens, 

Where  flights  of  marsh-fowl  play, 
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And  buflfaloes  lie  wallowing 

Through  the  hot  summer's  day ; 
From  the  gigantic  wateh-towers, 

No  work  of  earthly  men, 
Whence  Cora's  sentinels  o'erlook 

The  never-ending  fen ; 
From  the  Laurentian  jungle, 

The  wild  hog's  reedy  home ; 
From  the  green  steeps  whence  Anio  leaps 

In  floods  of  snow-white  foam, 

Aricia,  Cora,  Norba, 

Velitrae,  with  the  might 
Of  Setia  and  of  Tusculum, 

Were  marshalled  on  the  right : 
The  leader  was  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
Upon  his  head  a  helmet 

Of  red  gold  shone  like  flame : 
High  on  a  gallant  chai^er 

Of  dark-grey  hue  he  rode ; 
Over  his  gilded  armour 

A  vest  of  purple  flowed, 
Woven  in  the  land  of  sunrise 

By  Syria's  dark-browed  daughters, 
And  by  the  sails  of  Carthage  brought 

Far  o'er  the  southern  waters. 

XII 

Lavinium  and  Laurentum 

Had  on  the  left  their  post, 
With  all  the  banners  of  the  marsh, 

And  banners  of  the  coast. 
Their  leader  was  false  Sextus, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  : 
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With  restless  pace  and  haggard  face 

To  his  last  field  he  came. 
Men  said  he  saw  strange  visions 

Which  none  beside  might  see ; 
And  that  strange  sounds  were  in  his  ears 

Which  none  might  hear  but  he. 
A  woman  fair  and  stately, 

But  pale  as  are  the  dead, 
Oft  through  the  watches  of  the  night 

Sat  spinning  by  his  bed. 
And  as  she  plied  the  distaff, 

In  a  sweet  voice  and  low. 
She  sang  of  great  old  houses, 

And  fights  fought  long  ago. 
So  spun  she,  and  so  sang  she. 

Until  the  east  was  grey. 
Then  pointed  to  her  bleeding  breast, 

And  shrieked,  and  fied  away. 

XIII 

But  in  the  centre  thickest 

Were  ranged  the  shields  of  foes, 
And  from  the  centre  loudest 

The  cry  of  battle  rose. 
There  Tibur  marched  and  Pedum 

Beneath  proud  Tarquin's  rule, 
And  Ferentinum  of  the  rock. 

And  Gabii  of  the  pool. 
There  rode  the  Volscian  succours : 

There,  in  a  dark  stem  ring. 
The  Roman  exiles  gathered  close 

Around  the  ancient  king. 
Though  white  as  Mount  Soracte, 

When  winter  nights  are  long. 
His  beard  flowed  down  o'er  mail  and  belt, 

His  heart  and  hand  were  strong : 
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Under  his  hoary  eyebrows 

Still  flashed  forth  quenchless  rage : 
And,  if  the  lance  shook  in  his  gripe, 

Twas  more  with  hate  than  age. 
Close  at  his  side  was  Titus 

On  an  Apulian  steed, 
Titus,  the  youngest  Tarquin, 

Too  good  for  such  a  breed. 

XIV 

Now  on  each  side  the  leaders 

Gave  signal  for  the  charge ; 
And  on  each  side  the  footmen 

Strode  on  with  lance  and  targe ; 
And  on  each  side  the  horsemen 

Struck  their  spurs  deep  in  gore 
And  front  to  front  the  armies 

Met  with  a  mighty  roar : 
And  under  that  g^at  battle 

The  earth  with  blood  was  red  ; 
And,  like  the  Pomptine  fog  at  mom. 

The  dust  hung  overhead ; 
And  louder  still  and  louder 

Rose  from  the  darkened  field 
The  braying  of  the  war-horns. 

The  clang  of  sword  and  shield. 
The  rush  of  squadrons  sweeping 

Like  whirlwinds  o'er  the  plain. 
The  shouting  of  the  slayers. 

And  screeching  of  the  slain. 

XV 

False  Sextus  rode  out  foremost, 
His  look  was  high  and  bold  ; 

His  corslet  was  of  bison's  hide, 
Plated  with  steel  and  gold. 
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As  glares  the  famished  eagle 

From  the  Digentian  rock 
On  a  choice  lamb  that  bounds  alone 

Before  Bandusia's  flock, 
Herminius  glared  on  Sextus, 

And  came  with  eagle  speed, 
Herminius  on  black  Auster, 

Brave  champion  on  brave  steed ; 
In  his  right  hand  the  broadsword 

That  kept  the  bridge  so  well, 
And  on  his  helm  the  crown  he  won 

When  proud  Fidense  fell 
Woe  to  the  maid  whose  lover 

Shall  cross  his  path  to-day  I 
False  Sextus  saw,  and  trembled, 

And  turned,  and  fled  away. 
As  turns,  as  flies,  the  woodman 

In  the  Calabrian  brake. 
When  through  the  reeds  gleams  the  round 
eye 

Of  that  fell  speckled  snake ; 
So  turned,  so  fled,  false  Sextus, 

And  hid  him  in  the  rear. 
Behind  the  dark  Lavinian  ranks, 

Bristling  with  crest  and  spear. 


xvi 

But  far  to  north  iEbutius, 

The  Master  of  the  Knights, 
Gave  Tubero  of  Norba 

To  feed  the  Porcian  kites. 
Next  under  those  red  horse-hoofs 

Flaccus  of  Setia  lay  ; 
Better  had  he  been  pruning 

Among  his  elms  tl^  day. 
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away.  Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  poets  of  the  next  age  should  embellish  this 
story,  and  make  the  celestial  horsemen  bear  the 
tidings  of  victory  to  Rome. 

Many  years*  after  the  temple  of  the  Twin  Gpds 
had  been  built  in  the  Forum,  an  important  addition 
was  made  to  the  ceremonial  by  which  the  state 
annually  testiSe4  its  gratitude  for  their  protectioa 
Quintus .  Fablus  and  Publius  Decius  wore  elected 
elisors  at  a  momentous  crisis.  It  had  become 
absolutely  necessary .  that  the  classification  of  the 
pitizens  should  be  revised.  On  that  classification 
depended  the  distribution  of  political  power,  Party^* 
spirit  ran  high :  and  the  republic  seemed  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion  either  of  a 
narrow  oligarchy  or  of  an  ignorant  and  head-strong 
rabble.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  most  illustri- 
ous patrician  and  the  most  illustrious  plebeian  of  the 
age  were  entrusted  with  the  oflice  of  arbitrating 
between  the  angry  factions;  and  they  performed 
^ir  arduous  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  honest 
and  reasonable  .men. 

'  One  of  their  reforms  was  a  remodelling  of  the 
equestrian  order;  and,  having  effected  this  reform, 
^hey  determined  to  give  to  their  work  a  sanction 
derived  from  religion.  In  the  chivalrous  societies  of 
modern  times,  societies  which  have  much  more  than 
may  at  first  sight  appear  in  common  with  the 
equestrian  order  of  Rome,  it  has  been  usual  to  invoke 
the  special  protection  of  some  Saint,  and  to  observe 
his  day  with  peculiar  solemnity.  Thus  the  Com- 
panions of  the  Garter  wear  the  image  of  Saint 
George  depending  from  their  collars,  and  meet,  on 
great  occasions,  in  Saint  George's  Chapel.  Thus, 
when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  instituted  a  new  order  of 
chivalry  for  the  rewarding  of  military  merit,  he  com- 
mended it  to  the  favour  of  his  own  glorified  ancestor 
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and  patron,  and  decreed  that  all  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  should  meet  at  the  royal  palace  on  the 
feast  of  Saint  Lewis,  should  attend  the  king  to  chapel, 
should  hear  mass,  and  should  subsequently  hold 
their  great  annual  assembly.  There  is  a  considerable 
'rRsemblance  between  this  rule  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Lewis  and  the  rule  which  Fabius  and  Decius  made 
respecting  the  Roman  knights.  It  was  ordained  that 
a  grand  muster  and  inspection  of  the  equestrian  body 
should  be  part  of  the  ceremonial  performed,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Regillus,  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  two  equestrian  Gods,  AH 
tfie  knights,  clad  in  purple  and  crowned  with  olive, 
'were  to  meet  at  a  temple  of  Mars  in  the  suburbs. 
Thence  they  were  to  ride  in  state  to  the  Forum, 
where  the  temple  of  the  Twins  stood.  This  pageant 
was,  during  several  centuries,  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  splendid  sights  of  Rome.  In  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  cavalcade  sometimes  consisted  of  five 
thousand  horsemen,  all  persons  of  fair  repute  and  easy 
fortune.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Censors  who 
instituted  this  august  ceremony  acted  in  concert  with 
the  Pontiffs  to  whom,  by  the  constitution  of  Rome, 
the  superintendence  of  the  public  worship  belonged  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  high  religious  function- 
aries were,  as  usual,  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  their 
books  or  traditions  some  warrant  for  the  innovation. 

The  following  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  for  this  great  occasion.  Songs,  we  know,  were 
chanted  at  the  religious  festivals  of  Rome  from  an 
early  period,  indeed  from  so  early  a  period,  that  some 
of  the  sacred  verses  were  popularly  ascribed  to  Numa, 

'  See  Livy,  \x.  46.  Val.  Mai.  ii.  2.  Aurel.  Viel.  Be  ViHs  JllaslH- 
tut,  33.     Dionysius,  vi.  13.     Plin.  Nil/.  Nat.  xv.  5.     See  also  the 

imgiilaily  ingenious  chapter  b  Niebuhi's  poaihum.nu  volume,  Dit 
Citisur  dts  Q.  Fa/rini  Hiid  P.  Dtciiis. 
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and  were  utterly  unintelligible  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  a  great  feast  was  held  in 
honour  of  Juno,  and  a  song  was  sung  in  her  praise. 
This  song  was  extant  when  Liv>'^  wrote ;  and,  though 
exceedingly  rugged  and  uncouth,  seemed  to  him  not 
wholly  destitute  of  merit*  A  song,  as  we  learn  from 
Horace,'  was  part  of  the  established  ritual  at  the 
great  Secular  Jubilee.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  the 
Censors  and  Pontiffs,  when  they  had  resolved  to  add 
a  grand  procession  of  knights  to  the  other  solemnities 
annually  performed  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis,  would 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  poet  Such  a  poet  would  natu- 
rally take  for  his  subject  the  battle  of  Regillus,  the 
appearance  of  the  Twin  Gods,  and  the  institution  of 
their  festival.  He  would  jSnd  abundant  materials  in 
the  ballads  of  his  predecessors ;  and  he  would  make 
free  use  of  the  scanty  stock  of  Greek  learning  which 
he  had  himself  acquired.  He  would  probably 
introduce  some  wise  and  holy  Pontiff  enjoining  the 
magnificent  ceremonial  which,  after  a  long  interval, 
had  at  length  been  adopted.  If  the  poem  succeeded, 
many  persons  would  commit  it  to  memory.  Parts  of 
it  would  be  sung  to  the  pipe  at  banquets.  It  would 
be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  great  Posthumian 
House,  which  numbered  among  its  many  images  that 
of  the  Dictator  Aulus,  the  hero  of  Regillus.  The 
orator  who,  in  the  following  generation,  pronounced 
the  funeral  panegyric  over  the  remains  of  Lucius 
Posthumius  Megellus,  thrice  Consul,  would  borrow 
largely  from  the  lay  ;  and  thus  some  passages,  much 
disfigured,  would  probably  find  their  way  into  the 
chronicles  which  were  afterwards  in  the  hands  of 
Dionysius  and  Livy. 

Antiquaries  differ  widely  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
field  of  battle.  The  opinion  of  those  who  suppose 
that  the  armies  met  near  Cornufelle,  between  Frascati 

•  Livy,  xxvii.  37.  •  Hor.  Carmen  Santlare, 
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and  the  Monte  Porzio,  is  at  least  plausible,  and  has 
been  followed  in  the  poem. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  battle,  it  has  not  been 
thought  desirable  to  adhere  minutely  to  the  accounts 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Those  accounts, 
indeed,  differ  widely  from  each  other,  and,  in  all 
probability,  differ  as  widely  from  the  ancient  poem 
from  which  they  were  originally  derived. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  poittt  out  the  obvious  imita- 
tions of  the  Iliad,  which  have  been  purposely  intro- 
duced. 


Bia 
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THE 

BATTLE  OF  THE  LAKE 
REGILLUS 


A  LAY  SUNG  AT  THB  FEAST  OP  CASTOR  AMD  POLLUX  ON  THS 

IDES  OP  QUINTIUS, 

IN  THE  YEAR  OP  THE  CITY  CCCCU 


Ho,  TRUMPETS,  sound  a  war-note  I 

Ho,  lictors,  clear  the  way  I 
The  Knights  will  ride,  in  all  their  pride^ 

Along  the  streets  to-day. 
To-day  the  doors  and  windows 

Are  hung  with  garlands  all, 
From  Castor  in  the  Forum, 

To  Mars  without  the  wall. 
Each  Knight  is  robed  in  purple, 

With  olive  each  is  crowned  ; 
A  gallant  war-horse  under  each 

Paws  haughtily  the  ground. 
While  flows  the  Yellow  River, 

While  stands  the  Sacred  Hill, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis 

Shall  have  such  honour  stilL 
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XXV 

Herminius  beat  his  bosom  : 

But  never  a  word  he  spake. 
He  clapped  his  hand  on  Austcr's  mane ; 

He  gave  the  reins  a  shake, 
Away,  away,  went  Auster, 

Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow : 
Black  Auster  was  the  fleetest  steed 

From  Aufidus  to  Po. 

XXVI 

Right  glad  were  all  the  Romans 

Who,  in  that  hour  of  dread, 
Against  great  odds  bare  up  the  war 

Around  Valerius  dead, 
When  from  the  south  the  cheering 

Rose  with  a  mighty  swell : 
•*  Herminius  comes,  Herminius, 

Who  kept  the  bridge  so  well  I " 

XXVII 

Mamilius  spied  Herminius, 

And  dashed  across  the  way. 
"  Herminius  1  I  have  sought  thee 

Through  many  a  bloody  day. 
One  of  us  two,  Herminius, 

Shall  never  more  go  home. 
I  will  lay  on  for  Tusculum, 

And  lay  thou  on  for  Rome !  " 

XXVIII 

All  round  them  paused  the  battle. 

While  met  in  mortal  fray 
The  Roman  and  the  Tusculan, 

The  horses  black  and  grey. 

COS 
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Little  they  think  how  sternly 

That  day  the  trumpets  pealed  ; 
How  in  the  slippery  swamp  of  blood 

Warrior  and  war-horse  reeled  ; 
How  wolves  came  with  fierce  gallop, 

And  crows  on  eager  wings, 
To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains, 

And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings  ; 
How  thick  the  dead  lay  scattered 

Under  the  Porcian  height ; 
How  through  the  gates  of  Tusculum 

Raved  the  wild  stream  of  flight ; 
And  how  the  Lake  Regillus 

Bubbled  with  crimson  foam, 
What  time  the  Thirty  Cities 

Came  forth  to  war  with  Rome. 

rv 

But,  Roman,  when  thou  standest 

Upon  that  holy  ground, 
Look  thou  with  heed  on  the  dark  rock 

That  girds  the  dark  lake  round. 
So  shalt  thou  see  a  hoof-mark 

Stamped  d^p  into  the  flint : 
It  was  no  hoof  of  mortal  steed 

That  made  so  strange  a  dint : 
There  to  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Vow  thou  thy  vows,  and  pray 
That  they,  in  tempest  and  in  fight, 

Will  keep  thy  head  alway. 


Since  last  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
Of  mortal  eyes  were  seen, 

Have  years  gone  by  an  hundred 
And  fourscore  and  thirteen. 
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And  straightway  round  him  gathered 

A  pale  and  trembling  crowd, 
And  when  they  knew  Urn,  cries  of  rage 

Brake  forth,  and  wailing  loud : 
And  women  rent  their  tresses 

For  their  g^reat  prince's  fall ; 
And  old  men  girt  on  their  old  swords, 

And  went  to  man  the  walL 


XXX 

But,  like  a  graven  Imager 

Black  Auster  kept  his  place, 
And  ever  wistfully  he  looked 

Into  his  master's  face. 
The  raven-mane  that  daily. 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses. 
The  young  Herminia  washed  and  combed. 

And  twined  in  even  tresses, 
And  decked  with  coloured  ribands 

From  her  own  gay  attire, 
Hung  sadly  o'er  her  father's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire. 
Forth  with  a  shout  sprang  Titus, 

And  seized  black  Auster's  rein. 
Then  Aulus  sware  a  fearful  oath, 

And  ran  at  him  amain. 
•*  The  furies  of  thy  brother 

With  me  and  mine  abide, 
If  one  of  your  accursed  house 

Upon  black  Auster  ride !  " 
As  on  an  Alpine  watch-tower 

From  heaven  comes  down  the  flame^ 
Full  on  the  neck  of  Titus 

The  blade  of  Aulus  came : 
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viu 

The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Hath  hied  him  back  in  state : 
The  Fathers  of  the  City 

Are  met  in  high  debate. 
Then  spake  the  elder  Consul, 

An  ancient  man  and  wise : 
"  Now  hearken,  Conscript  Fathers^ 

To  that  which  I  advise. 
In  seasons  of  great  peril 

Tis  good  that  one  bear  sway ; 
Then  choose  we  a  Dictator, 

Whom  all  men  shall  obey. 
Camerium  knows  how  deeply 

The  sword  of  Aulus  bites 
And  all  our  city  calls  him 

The  man  of  seventy  fights. 
Then  let  him  be  Dictator 

For  six  months  and  no  more, 
And  have  a  Master  of  the  Knights 

And  axes  twenty-four.*' 

IX 

So  Aulus  was  Dictator, 

The  man  of  seventy  fights; 
He  made  iEbutius  Elva 

His  Master  of  the  Knights. 
On  the  third  morn  thereafter. 

At  dawning  of  the  day. 
Did  Aulus  and  iCbutius 

Set  forth  with  their  array. 
Sempronius  Atratinus 

Was  left  in  charge  at  home 
With  boys,  and  with  grey-headed  men. 

To  keep  the  walls  of  Rome. 
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XXXIII 

And  all  who  saw  them  trembled, 

And  pale  grew  every  cheek ; 
And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Scarce  gathered  voice  to  speak. 
*  Say  by  what  name  men  call  you  ? 

What  city  is  your  home  ? 
And  wherefore  ride  ye  in  such  guise 

Before  the  ranks  of  Rome  ?  " 


XXXIV 

**  By  many  names  men  call  us ; 

In  many  lands  we  dwell : 
Well  Samothrada  knows  us  ; 

Cyrene  knows  us  well 
Our  house  in  gay  Tarentum 

Is  hung  each  mom  with  flowers : 
High  o'er  the  masts  of  Syracuse 

Our  marble  portal  towers ; 
But  by  the  proud  Eurotas 

Is  our  dear  native  home ; 
And  for  the  right  we  come  to  fight 

Before  the  ranks  of  Rome." 


XXXV 

So  answered  those  strange  horsemen, 

And  each  couched  low  his  spear ; 
And  forthwith  all  the  ranks  of  Rome 

Were  bold,  and  of  good  cheer : 
And  on  the  thirty  armies 

Came  wonder  and  affright, 
And  Ardea  wavered  on  the  left, 

And  Cora  on  the  right 
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And  buflTaloes  lie  wallowing 

Through  the  hot  summer's  day ; 
From  the  gigantic  watch-towers, 

No  work  of  earthly  men, 
Whence  Cora's  sentinels  overlook 

The  never-ending  fen ; 
From  the  Laurentian  jungle, 

The  wild  hog's  reedy  home ; 
From  the  green  steeps  whence  Anio  leaps 

In  floods  of  snow-white  foam, 

XI 

Aricia,  Cora,  Norba, 

Velitrae,  with  the  might 
Of  Setia  and  of  Tusculum, 

Were  marshalled  on  the  right : 
The  leader  was  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
Upon  his  head  a  helmet 

Of  red  gold  shone  like  flame : 
High  on  a  gaUant  charger 

Of  dark-grey  hue  he  rode ; 
Over  his  gilded  armour 

A  vest  of  purple  flowed, 
Woven  in  the  land  of  sunrise 

By  Syria's  dark-browed  daughters, 
And  by  the  sails  of  Carthage  brought 

Far  o'er  the  southern  waters. 

XII 

Lavinium  and  Laurentum 

Had  on  the  left  their  post, 
With  all  the  banners  of  the  marsh, 

And  banners  of  the  coast 
Their  leader  was  false  Sextus» 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  : 
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With  restless  pace  and  haggard  face 

To  his  last  field  he  came. 
Men  said  he  saw  strange  visions 

Which  none  beside  might  see ; 
And  that  strange  sounds  were  in  his  ears 

Which  none  might  hear  but  he. 
A  woman  fair  and  stately, 

But  pale  as  are  the  dead, 
Oft  through  the  watches  of  the  night 

Sat  spinning  by  his  bed. 
And  as  she  plied  the  distaflT, 

In  a  sweet  voice  and  low, 
She  sang  of  great  old  houses, 

And  fights  fought  long  ago. 
So  spun  ^e,  and  so  sang  she, 

Until  the  east  was  grey. 
Then  pointed  to  her  bleeding  breast, 

And  shrieked,  and  fled  away. 

XIII 

But  in  the  centre  thickest 

Were  ranged  the  shields  of  foes, 
And  from  the  centre  loudest 

The  cry  of  battle  rose. 
There  Tibur  marched  and  Pedum 

Beneath  proud  Tarquin's  rule, 
And  Ferentinum  of  the  rock. 

And  Gabii  of  the  pool 
There  rode  the  Volscian  succours : 

There,  in  a  dark  stem  ring. 
The  Roman  exiles  gathered  close 

Around  the  ancient  king. 
Though  white  as  Mount  Soracte, 

When  winter  nights  are  long. 
His  beard  flowed  down  o'er  mail  and  belt. 

His  heart  and  hand  were  strong : 
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Under  his  hoary  eyebrows 

Still  flashed  forth  quenchless  rage : 
And,  if  the  lance  shook  in  his  gripe, 

'Twas  more  with  hate  than  age. 
Close  at  his  side  was  Titus 

On  an  Apulian  steed, 
Titus,  the  youngest  Tarquin, 

Too  good  for  such  a  breed. 

XIV 

Now  on  each  side  the  leaders 

Gave  signal  for  the  charge ; 
And  on  each  side  the  footmen 

Strode  on  with  lance  and  targe ; 
And  on  each  side  the  horsemen 

Struck  their  spurs  deep  in  gore 
And  front  to  front  the  armies 

Met  with  a  mighty  roar : 
And  under  that  great  battle 

The  earth  with  blood  was  red  ; 
And,  like  the  Pomptine  fog  at  mom. 

The  dust  hung  overhead ; 
And  louder  still  and  louder 

Rose  from  the  darkened  field 
The  braying  of  the  war-horns, 

The  clang  of  sword  and  shield. 
The  rush  of  squadrons  sweeping 

Like  whirlwinds  o'er  the  plain, 
The  shouting  of  the  slayers, 

And  screeching  of  the  slain. 

XV 

False  Sextus  rode  out  foremost, 
His  look  was  high  and  bold  ; 

His  corslet  was  of  bison's  hide. 
Plated  with  steel  and  gold. 
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As  glares  the  famished  eagle 

From  the  Digentian  rock 
On  a  choice  lamb  that  bounds  alone 

Before  Bandusia's  flock, 
Herminius  glared  on  Sextus, 

And  came  with  eagle  speed, 
Herminius  on  black  Auster, 

Brave  champion  on  brave  steed ; 
In  his  right  hand  the  broadsword 

That  kept  the  bridge  so  well, 
And  on  his  helm  the  crown  he  won 

When  proud  Fidens  fell 
Woe  to  the  maid  whose  lover 

Shall  cross  his  path  to-day  I 
False  Sextus  saw,  and  trembled. 

And  turned,  and  fled  away. 
As  turns,  as  flies,  the  woodman 

In  the  Calabrian  brake, 
When  through  the  reeds  gleams  the  round 
eye 

Of  that  fell  speckled  snake ; 
So  turned,  so  fled,  false  Sextus, 

And  hid  him  in  the  rear. 
Behind  the  dark  Lavinian  ranks. 

Bristling  with  crest  and  spear. 


xvi 

But  far  to  north  iEbutius, 

The  Master  of  the  Knights, 
Gave  Tubero  of  Norba 

To  feed  the  Porcian  kites. 
Next  under  those  red  horse-hoofs 

Flaccus  of  Setia  lay  ; 
Better  had  he  been  pruning 

Among  his  elms  tl^t  day. 
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Mamilius  saw  the  slaughter, 

And  tossed  his  golden  crest, 
And  towards  the  Master  of  the  Knights 

Through  the  thick  battle  pressed. 
iEbutius  smote  Mamilius 

So  fiercely  on  the  shield 
That  the  great  lord  of  Tusculum 

Well  nigh  rolled  on  the  field. 
Mamilius  smote  i£butius, 

With  a  good  aim  and  true, 
Just  where  the  neck  and  shoulder  join, 

And  pierced  him  through  and  through  ; 
And  brave  iGbutius  Elva 

Fell  swooning  to  the  ground  : 
But  a  thick  wall  of  bucklers 

Encompassed  him  around. 
His  clients  from  the  battle 

Bare  him  some  little  space, 
And  filled  a  helm  from  the  dark  lake, 

And  bathed  his  brow  and  face ; 
And  when  at  last  he  opened 

His  swimming  eyes  to  light, 
IVIen  say,  the  earliest  words  he  spake 

Was,  **  Friends,  how  goes  the  figlu  ? " 

XVII 

But  meanwhile  in  the  centre 

Great  deeds  of  arms  were  wrought ; 
There  Aulus  the  Dictator 

And  there  Valerius  fought 
Aulus  with  his  good  broadsword 

A  bloody  passage  cleared 
To  where,  amidst  the  thickest  foes. 

He  saw  the  long  white  beard. 
Flat  lighted  that  good  broadsword 

Upon  proud  Tarquin's  head. 
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He  dropped  the  lance :  he  dropped  the 
reins: 

He  fell  as  Ml  the  dead. 
Down  Aulus  springs  to  slay  him. 

With  eyes  like  coals  of  fire ; 
But  faster  Titus  hath  sprung  down. 

And  hath  bestrode  his  sire. 
Latian  captains,  Roman  knights. 

Fast  down  to  earth  they  spring, 
And  hand  to  hand  they  iight  on  foot 

Around  the  ancient  king. 
First  Titus  gave  tall  Caeso 

A  death  wound  in  the  face ; 
Tall  Caeso  was  the  bravest  man 

Of  the  brave  Fabian  race : 
Aulus  slew  Rex  of  Gabii, 

The  priest  of  Juno's  shrine : 
Valerius  smote  down  Julius, 

Of  Rome's  great  Julian  line ; 
Julius,  who  left  his  mansion, 

High  on  the  Velian  hill. 
And  through  all  turns  of  weal  iand  woe 

Followed  proud  Tarquin  still. 
Now  right  across  proud  Tarquin 

A  corpse  was  Julius  laid  ; 
And  Titus  groaned  with  rage  and  grief, 

And  at  Valerius  made. 
Valerius  struck  at  Titus, 

And  lopped  off  half  his  crest ; 
But  Titus  stabbed  Valerius 

A  span  deep  in  the  breast 
Like  a  mast  snapped  by  the  tempest, 

Valerius  reeled  and  fell. 
Ah !  woe  is  me  for  the  good  house 

That  loves  the  people  well  1 
Then  shouted  loud  the  Latines ; 

And  with  one  rush  they  bore 
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The  struggling  Romans  backward 
Three  lances'  lengtli  and  more  : 

And  up  they  took  proud  Tarquin, 
And  laid  him  on  si  shield, 

And  four  strong  yeomen  bare  him, 
Still  senseless,  from  the  field, 

XVIII 

But  fiercer  grew  the  fighting 

Around  Valerius  dead ; 
For  Titus  dragged  him  by  the  foot 

And  Aulus  by  the  head. 
••  On,  Latines,  on !  "  quoth  Titus, 

"  See  how  the  rebels  fly  ! " 
"  Romans,  stand  firm  ! "  quoth  Aulus, 

"  And  win  this  fight  or  die ! 
They  must  not  give  Valerius 

To  raven  and  to  kite ; 
For  aye  Valerius  loathed  the  wrong. 

And  aye  upheld  the  right : 
And  for  your  wives  and  babies 

In  the  front  rank  he  fell. 
Now  play  the  men  for  the  good  house 

That  loves  the  people  well ! " 

XIX 

Then  tenfold  round  the  body 

The  roar  of  battle  rose, 
Like  the  roar  of  a  burning  forest, 

When  a  strong  north  wind  blows. 
Now  backward,  and  now  forward, 

Rocked  furiously  the  fray. 
Till  none  could  see  Valerius, 

And  none  wist  where  he  lay. 
For  shivered  arms  and  ensigns 

Were  heaped  there  in  a  mound, 
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And  corpses  stiff,  and  dying  men 

That  writhed  and  gnawed  the  ground ; 

And  wounded  horses  kicking, 
And  snorting  purple  foam : 

Right  well  did  such  a  couch  befit 
A  Consular  of  Rome. 

XX 

But  north  looked  the  Dictator ; 

North  looked  he  long  and  hard, 
And  spake  to  Caius  Cossus, 

The  Captain  of  his  Guard ; 
**  Caius,  of  all  the  Romans 

Thou  hast  the  keenest  sight, 
Say,  what  through  yonder  storm  of  dust 

Comes  from  the  Latian  right  ?  " 

XXI 

Then  answered  Caius  Cossus : 

'*  I  see  an  evil  sight ; 
The  banner  of  proud  Tusculum 

Comes  from  the  Latian  right ; 
I  see  the  plumed  horsemen  ; 

And  far  before  the  rest 
I  see  the  darkrgrey  charger, 

I  see  the  purple  vest ; 
I  see  the  golden  helmet 

That  shines  far  off  like  flame ; 
So  ever  rides  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name." 

XXII 

**  Now  hearken,  Caius  Cossus : 
Spring  on  thy  horse's  back  ; 
Ride  as  the  wolves  of  Apennine 
Were  all  upon  thy  track  ; 
VOL.  XII  C  C 
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Haste  to  our  southward  battle 
And  never  draw  thy  rein 

Until  thou  find  Herminius, 
And  bid  him  come  amain.** 


xxni 

So  Aulus  spake,  and  turned  him 

Again  to  that  fierce  strife  ; 
And  Caius  Cossus  mounted, 

And  rode  for  death  and  life. 
Loud  clanged  beneath  his  horse- hoofs 

The  helmets  of  the  dead, 
And  many  a  curdling  pool  of  blood 

Splashed  him  from  heel  to  head. 
So  came  he  far  to  southward, 

Where  fought  the  Roman  host. 
Against  the  banners  of  the  marsh 

And  banners  of  the  coast 
Like  com  before  the  sickle 

.  The  stout  Lavinians  fell, 
Beneath  the  edge  of  the  true  sword 

That  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

XXIV 

"  Herminius !  Aulus  greets  thee  ; 

He  bids  thee  come  with  speed, 
To  help  our  central  battle  ; 

For  sore  is  there  our  need. 
There  wars  the  youngest  Tarquin, 

And  there  the  Crest  of  Flame, 
The  Tusculan  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 
Valerius  hath  fallen  fighting 

In  front  of  our  array  ; 
And  Aulus  of  the  seventy  fields 

Alone  upholds  the  day." 
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XXV 

Herminius  beat  his  bosom  : 

But  never  a  word  he  spake. 
He  clapped  his  hand  on  Auster's  mane ; 

He  gave  the  reins  a  shake, 
Away,  away,  went  Auster, 

Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow : 
Black  Auster  was  the  fleetest  steed 

From  Aufidus  to  Po. 

XXVI 

K.ight  glad  were  all  the  Romans 

Who,  in  that  hour  of  dread, 
Against  great  odds  bare  up  the  war 

Around  Valerius  dead, 
When  from  the  south  the  cheering 

Rose  with  a  mighty  swell : 
•*  Herminius  comes,  Herminius, 

Who  kept  the  bridge  so  well  I  '* 

XXVII 

Mamilius  spied  Herminius, 

And  dashed  across  the  way. 
"  Herminius  1  I  have  sought  thee 

Through  many  a  bloody  day. 
One  of  us  two,  Herminius, 

Shall  never  more  go  home. 
I  will  lay  on  for  Tusculum, 

And  lay  thou  on  for  Rome  1 " 

XXVIII 

All  round  them  paused  the  battle^ 

While  met  in  mortal  fray 
The  Roman  and  the  Tusculan, 

The  horses  black  and  grey. 

oca 
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Herminius  smote  Mamilius 

Through  breast-plate  and  through  breast, 
And  fast  flowed  out  the  purple  blood 

Over  the  purple  vest 
Mamilius  smote  Herminius 

Through  head-piece  and  through  head ; 
And  side  by  side  those  chiefs  of  pride 

Together  fell  down  dead. 
Down  fell  they  dead  together 

In  a  great  lake  of  gore  ; 
And  still  stood  all  who  saw  them  fall 

While  men  might  count  a  score. 


3CXIX 

Fast,  fast,  with  heels  wild  spuming, 

The  dark-grey  charger  fled : 
He  burst  through  ranks  of  fighting  men  ; 

He  sprang  o'er  heaps  of  dead. 
His  bridle  far  out-streaming, 

His  flanks  all  blood  and  foam, 
He  sought  the  southern  mountains. 

The  mountains  of  his  home. 
The  pass  was  steep  and  rugged, 

The  wolves  they  howled  and  whined ; 
But  he  ran  like  a  whirlwind  up  the  pass. 

And  he  left  the  wolves  behind. 
Through  many  a  startled  hamlet 

Thundered  his  flying  feet ; 
He  rushed  through  the  gate  of  Tusculum, 

He  rushed  up  the  long  white  street ; 
He  rushed  by  tower  and  temple, 

And  paused  not  from  his  race 
Till  he  stood  before  his  master's  door 

In  the  stately  market-place. 
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And  straightway  round  him  gathered 

A  pale  and  trembling  crowd, 
And  when  they  knew  him,  cries  of  rage 

Brake  forth,  and  wailing  loud : 
And  women  rent  their  tresses 

For  their  g^reat  prince's  fall ; 
And  old  men  girt  on  their  old  swords, 

And  went  to  man  the  walL 


XXX 

But,  like  a  graven  image, 

Black  Auster  kept  his  places 
And  ever  wistfully  he  looked 

Into  his  master^s  face. 
The  raven-mane  that  daily. 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses. 
The  young  Herminia  washed  and  combed. 

And  twined  in  even  tresses, 
And  decked  with  coloured  ribands 

From  her  own  gay  attire, 
Hung  sadly  o'er  her  father's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire. 
Forth  with  a  shout  sprang  Titus, 

And  seized  black  Auster's  rein. 
Then  Aulus  sware  a  fearful  oath, 

And  ran  at  him  amain. 
"  The  furies  of  thy  brother 

With  me  and  mine  abide. 
If  one  of  your  accursed  house 

Upon  black  Auster  ride ! " 
As  on  an  Alpine  watch-tower 

From  heaven  comes  down  the  flame^ 
Full  on  the  neck  of  Titus 

The  blade  of  Aulus  came : 
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And  out  the  red  blood  spouted, 

In  a  wide  arch  and  tall, 
As  spouts  a  fountain  in  the  court 

Of  some  rich  Capuan's  hall 
The  knees  of  all  the  Latines 

Were  loosened  with  dismay, 
When  dead,  on  dead  Herminius, 

The  bravest  Tarquin  lay. 


XXXI 

And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Stroked  Auster's  raven  mane. 
With  heed  he  looked  unto  the  girth% 

With  heed  unto  the  rein. 
^  Now  bear  me  well,  black  Austcr, 

Into  yon  thick  array ; 
And  thou  and  I  will  have  revenge 

For  thy  good  lord  this  day.** 


XXXII 

So  spake  he  ;  and  was  buckling 

Tighter  black  Auster's  band, 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair 

That  rode  at  his  right  hand. 
So  like  they  were,  no  mortal 

Might  one  from  other  know  : 
White  as  snow  their  armour  was  : 

Their  steeds  were  white  as  snow. 
Never  on  earthly  anvil 

Did  such  rare  armour  gleam  ; 
And  never  did  such  gallant  steeds 

Drink  of  an  earthly  stream. 
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XXXIII 

And  all  who  saw  them  trembled, 

And  pale  grew  every  cheek ; 
And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Scarce  gathered  voice  to  speak. 
*  Say  by  what  name  men  call  you  ? 

What  city  is  your  home  ? 
And  wherefore  ride  ye  in  such  guise 

Before  the  ranks  of  Rome  ?  " 


XXXIV 

"  By  many  names  men  call  us ; 

In  many  lands  we  dwell : 
Well  Samothracia  knows  us ; 

Cyrcnt  knows  us  well 
Our  house  in  gay  Tarentum 

Is  hung  each  mom  with  flowers : 
High  o'er  the  masts  of  Syracuse 

Our  marble  portal  towers ; 
But  by  the  proud  Eurotas 

Is  our  dear  native  home ; 
And  for  the  right  we  come  to  fight 

Before  the  ranks  of  Rome." 


XXXV 

So  answered  those  strange  horsemen. 

And  each  couched  low  his  spear ; 
And  forthwith  all  the  ranks  of  Rome 

Were  bold,  and  of  good  cheer : 
And  on  the  thirty  armies 

Came  wonder  and  affright, 
And  Ardea  wavered  on  the  lefl, 

And  Cora  on  the  right 
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**  Rome  to  the  charge  t "  cried  Aulus ; 

"  The  foe  b^ins  to  yield  I 
Charge  for  the  hearth  of  Vesta ! 

Charge  for  the  Golden  Shield  I 
Let  no  man  stop  to  plunder, 

But  slay,  and  slay,  and  slay ; 
The  Gods  who  live  for  ever 

Are  on  our  side  to-day."* 


XXXVI 

« 

Then  the  fierce  trumpet-flourish 

From  earth  to  heaven  arose, 
The  kites  know  well  the  long  stem  swell 

That  bids -the  Romans  close. 
Then  the  good  sword  of  Aulus 

Was  lifted  up  to  slay : 
Then,  like  a  Crag  dovm  Apennine, 

Rushed  Auster  through  the  fray. 
But  under  those  strange  horsemen 

Still  thicker  lay  the  slain  ; 
And  after  those  strange  horses 

Blafck  Auster  toiled  in  vain. 
Behind  them  Rome's  long  battle 

Came  rolling  on  the  foe, 
Ensigns  dancing  wild  above. 

Blades  all  in  line  below. 
So  comes  the  Po  in  flood-time 

Upon  the  Celtic  plain  : 
So  comes  the  squall,  blacker  than  night, 

Upon  the  Adrian  main. 
Now,  by  our  Sire  Quirinus, 

It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  thirty  standards 

Swept  down  the  tide  of  flight. 
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So  flies  the  spray  of  Adria 

When  the  black  squall  doth  blow, 
So  corn-sheaves  in  the  flood-time 

Spin  down  the  whirling  Pa. 
False  Sextus  to  the  mountains 

Turned  first  his  horse's  head ; 
And  fast  fled  Ferentinum, 

And  fast  Lanuvium  fled 
The  horsemen  of  Nomentum 

Spurred  hard  out  of  the  fray ; 
The  footmen  of  Velitrae 

Threw  shield  and  spear  away. 
And  underfoot  was  trampled. 

Amidst  the  mud  and  gore, 
The  banner  of  proud  Tusculum, 

That  never  stooped  before  : 
And  down  went  Flavins  Faustus, 

Who  led  his  stately  ranks 
From  where  the  apple  blossoms  wave 

On  Anio's  echoing  banks, 
And  Tullus  of  Arpinum, 

Chief  of  the  Volscian  aids, 
And  Metius  with  the  long  fair  curls. 

The  love  of  Anxur's  maids, 
And  the  white  head  of  Vulso, 

The  great  Arician  seer. 
And  Nepos  of  Laurentum, 

The  hunter  of  the  deer  ; 
And  in  the  back  false  Sextus 

Felt  the  good  Roman  steel. 
And  wriggling  in  the  dust  he  died. 

Like  a  worm  beneath  the  wheel : 
And  fliers  and  pursuers 

Were  mingled  in  a  mass ; 
And  far  away  the  battle 

Went  roaring  through  the  pass; 
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xxxvu 

Sempronius  Atratinus 

Sate  in  the  Eastern  Gate, 
Beside  him  were  three  Fathers, 

Each  in  his  chair  of  state ; 
Fabius,  whose  nine  stout  grandsons 

That  day  were  in  the  field, 
And.Manlius,  eldest  of  the  Twelve 

Who  keep  the  Golden  Shield ; 
And  Sei^us,  the  High  Fontiflf, 

For  wisdom  far  renowned ; 
In  all  Etruria's  collies 

Was  no  such  Pontiff  found. 
And  all  around  the  portal, 

And  high  above  the  wall. 
Stood  a  great  throng  of  people, 

But  sad  and  silent  all ; 
Young  lads  and  stooping  elders 

That  might  not  bear  tibe  mail, 
Matrons  with  lips  that  quivered, 

And  maids  with  faces  pale. 
Since  the  first  gleam  of  daylight, 

Sempronius  had  not  ceased 
To  listen  for  the  rushing 

Of  horse-hoofs  from  the  east 
The  mist  of  eve  was  rising, 

The  sun  was  hastening  down, 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair 

Fast  pricking  towards  the  town. 
So  like  they  were,  man  never 

Saw  twins  so  like  before ; 
Red  with  gore  their  armour  was, 

Their  steeds  were  red  with  gore. 
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XXXVIII 

*  Hail  to  the  great  Asylum  I 

Hail  to  the  hill-tops  seven  I 
Hail  to  the  fire  that  bums  for  aye, 

And  the  shield  that  fell  from  heaven  1 
This  day,  by  Lake  Regillus, 

Under  the  Porcian  height, 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum 

Was  fought  a  glorious  fight 
To-morrow  your  Dictator 

Shall  bring  in  triumph  home 
The  spoils  of  thirty  cities 

To  deck  the  shrines  of  Rome  I  * 

XXXIX 

Then  burst  from  that  great  concourse 

A  shout  that  shook  the  towers, 
And  some  ran  north,  and  some  ran  south, 

Crying,  "  The  day  is  ours  !  " 
But  on  rode  these  strange  horsemen, 

With  slow  and  lordly  pace ; 
And  none  who  saw  their  bearing 

Durst  ask  their  name  or  race. 
On  rode  they  to  the  Forum, 

While  laurel-boughs  and  flowers. 
From  house-tops  and  from  windows, 

Fell  on  their  crests  in  showers. 
When  they  drew  nigh  to  Vesta, 

They  vaulted  down  amain, 
And  washed  their  horses  in  the  well 

That  springs  by  Vesta's  fane. 
And  straight  again  they  mounted. 

And  rode  to  Vesta's  door ; 
Then,  like  a  blast,  away  they  passed, 

And  no  man  saw  them  more. 
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XL 


And  all  the  people  trembled^ 
>  And  pale  grew  every  cheek  ; 
And  Sergius  the  High  Pontiff 

Alone  found  voice  to  speak : 
"  The  gods  who  live  for  ever 

Have  fought  for  Rome  to-day  I 
These  be  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

To  whom  the  Dorians  pray. 
Back  comes  the  Chief  in  triumph^ 

Who,  in  the  hour  of  fight, 
Hath  seen  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

In  harness  on  his  right 
Safe  comes  the  ship  to  haven, 

Through  billows  and  through  gales, 
If  once  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Sit  shining  on  the  sails. 
Wherefore  they  washed  their  horses 

In  Vesta's  holy  well, 
Wherefore  they  rode  to  Vesta's  door, 

I  know,  but  may  not  tell. 
Here,  hard  by  Vesta's  temple. 

Build  we  a  stately  dome 
Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Who  fought  so  well  for  Rome. 
And  when  the  months  returning 

Bring  back  this  day  of  fight, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis, 

Marked  evermore  with  white. 
Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Let  all  the  people  throng, 
With  chaplets  and  with  offerings, 

With  music  and  with  song  ; 
And  let  the  doors  and  windows 

Be  hung  with  garlands  all, 
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And  let  the  knights  be  summoned 

To  Mars  without  the  wall : 
Thence  let  them  ride  in  purple 

With  joyous  trumpet-sound, 
Each  mounted  on  his  war-horse, 

And  each  with  olive  crowned ; 
And  pass  in  solemn  order 

Before  the  sacred  dome, 
Where  dwell  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Who  fought  so  well  for  Rome." 
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A  COLLECTION  consisting  exclusively  of  war-songs 
would  give  an  imperfect,  or  rather  an  erroneous, 
notion  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Latin  ballads.  The 
Patricians,  during  more  than  a  century  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Kings,  held  all  the  high  military 
commands.  A  Plebeian,  even  though,  like  Lucius 
Siccius,  he  were  distinguished  by  his  valour  and 
knowl^ge  of  war,  could  serve  only  in  subordinate 
posts.  A  minstrel,  therefore,  who  wished  to  celebrate 
the  early  triumphs  of  his  country,  could  hardly  take 
any  but  Patricians  for  his  heroes.  The  warriors  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  lays,  Horatius, 
Lartius,  Herminius,  Aulus  Posthumius,  ^Ebutius  Elva, 
Sempronius  Atratinus,  Valerius  Poplicola,  were  all 
members  of  the  dominant  order;  and  a  poet  who 
was  singing  their  praises,  whatever  his  own  political 
opinions  might  be,  would  naturally  abstain  from  in- 
sulting the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  and  from 
reflecting  on  the  system  which  had  placed  such  men 
at  the  head  of  the  legions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

But  there  was  a  class  of  compositions  in  which 
the  great  families  were  by  no  means  so  courteously 
treated.  No  parts  of  early  Roman  history  are  richer 
with  poetical  colouring  than  those  which  relate  to 
the  long  contest  between  the  privileged  houses  and 
the  commonalty.  The  population  of  Rome  was,  from 
a  very  early  period,  divided  into  hereditary  castes, 


their 


lich,  indeed,  readily  united  to  repel  foreign  c 
but  which  regarded  each  other,  during  many  years, 
with  bitter  animosity-  Between  those  castes  there 
was  a  barrier  hardly  less  strong  than  that  which,  at 
Venice,  parted  the  members  of  the  Great  Council 
from  tlieir  countrymen.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
the  line  which  separated  an  Icilius  or  a  Duilius  from 
a  Posthumius  or  a  Fabius  was  even  more  deeply 
marked  than  that  which  separated  the  rower  of  a 
gondola  from  a  Contarini  or  a  Morosini.  At  Venice 
the  distinction  was  merely  civil.  At  Rome  it  was 
both  civil  and  religious.  Among  the  grievances  under 
which  the  Plebeians  suffered,  three  were  felt  as  pecu- 
liarly severe.  They  were  excluded  from  the  highest 
magistracies  ;  tliey  were  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  public  lands  ;  and  they  were  ground  down  to  the 
dust  by  partial  and  barbarous  legislation  touching 
pecuniary  contracts.  The  ruling  class  in  Rome  was 
a  moneyed  class  ;  and  it  made  and  administered  the 
laws  with  a  view  solely  to  its  own  interest  Thus  the 
relation  between  lender  and  borrower  was  mixed  up 
with  the  relation  between  sovereign  and  subject. 
The  great  men  held  a  large  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity in  dependence  by  means  of  advances  at  enormous 
usury.  The  law  of  debt,  framed  by  creditors,  and 
for  the  protection  of  creditors,  was  the  most  horrible 
that  has  ever  been  known  among  men.  The  liberty, 
and  even  the  life  of  the  insolvent  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Patrician  money-lenders.  Children  often  be- 
came slaves  in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of 
their  parents.  The  debtor  was  imprisoned,  not  in  a 
public  gaol  under  the  care  of  impartial  public  func- 
but  in  a  private  workhouse  belonging  to  the 
itor.     Frightful  stories  were  told  respecting  these 

:ngeons.  It  was  said  that  torture  and  brutal  viola- 
;ion  were  common ;  that  tight  stocks,  heavy  chains, 
scanty  measures  of  food,  were  used  to  punish  wretches 
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guilty  of  nothing  but  poverty  ;  and  that  brave  soldiers, 
whose  breasts  were  covered  with  honourable  scars, 
were  often  marked  still  more  deeply  on  the  back  by 
the  scourges  of  high-born  usurers. 
,  The  Plebeians  were,  however,  not  wholly  without 
constitutional  rights.  From  an  early  period  they 
had  been  admitted  to  some  share  of  political  power. 
They  were  enrolled  each  in  his  century,  and  were 
allowed  a  share,  considerable  though  not  proportioned 
to  their  numerical  strength,  in  the  disposal  of  those 
high  dignities  from  which  they  were  themselves  ex- 
cluded. Thus  their  position  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Irish  Catholics  during  the  interval 
between  the  year  1793  and  the  year  1829.  The  Ple- 
beians had  also  the  privilege  of  annually  appointing 
officers,  named  Tribunes,  who  had  no  active  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  who,  by 
degrees,  acquired  a  power  formidable  even  to  the 
ablest  and  most  resolute  Consuls  and  Dictators.  The 
person  of  the  Tribune  was  inviolable  ;  and,  though 
he  could  directly  effect  little,  he  could  obstruct  every 
thing. 

During  more  than  a  century  after  the  institution 
of  the  Tribuneship,  the  Commons  struggled  manfully 
for  the  removal  of  the  grievances  under  which  they 
laboured  ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  checks  and  reverses, 
succeeded  in  wringing  concession  after  concession 
from  the  stubborn  aristocracy.  At  length  in  the  year 
of  the  city  378,  both  parties  mustered  their  whole 
strength  for  their  last  and  most  desperate  conflict. 
The  popular  and  active  Tribune,  Caius  Licinius,  pro- 
posed the  three  memorable  laws  which  are  called  by 
his  name,  and  which  were  intended  to  redress  the 
three  great  evils  of  which  the  Plebeians  complained. 
He  was  supported,  with  eminent  ability  and  firmness, 
by  his  colleague,  Lucius  Sextius,  The  struggle  appears 
to  have  been  the  fiercest  that  ever  in  any  community 
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terminated  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  If  such  a 
contest  had  raged  in  any  Greek  city,  the  streets  would 
have  run  with  blood.  But,  even  in  the  paroxysms 
of  faction,  the  Roman  retained  his  gravity,  his  re- 
spect for  law,  and  his  tenderness  for  the  lives  of 
his  fellow- citizens.  Year  after  year  Licinius  and 
Sextius  were  re-eiected  Tribunes.  Year  after  year,  if 
the  narrative  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  to  be 
trusted,  they  continued  to  exert,  to  the  full  extent, 
their  power  of  stopping  the  whole  nnachine  of  govern- 
ment No  curule  magistrates  could  be  chosen  ;  no 
military  muster  could  be  held.  We  know  too  little 
of  the  state  of  Rome  in  those  days  to  be  able  to  con- 
jecture how,  during  that  long  anarchy,  the  peace  was 
kept,  and  ordinary  justice  administered  between  man 
and  man.  The  animosity  of  both  parties  rose  to  the 
greatest  height  The  excitement,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose, would  have  been  peculiarly  intense  at  the 
annual  election  of  Tribunes.  On  such  occasions  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  families  did  all  that 
could  be  done,  by  threats  and  caresses,  to  break  the 
union  of  the  Plebeians.  That  union,  however,  proved 
indissoluble.  At  length  the  good  cause  triumphed. 
The  Licinian  laws  were  carried.  Lucius  Sextius  was 
the  first  Plebeian  Consul,  Caius  Licinius  the  third. 

The  results  of  this  great  change  were  singularly 
happy  and  glorious.  Two  centuries  of  prosperity, 
harmony,  and  victory  followed  the  reconciliation  of 
the  orders.  Men  who  remembered  Rome  engaged 
in  waging  petty  wars  almost  within  sight  of  the 
Capitol  lived  to  see  her  the  mistress  of  Italy,  While 
the  disabilities  of  the  Plebeians  continued,  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  her  ground  against  the 
Volscians  and  Hernicans.  When  those  disabilities 
were  removed,  she  rapidly  became  more  than  a  match 
for  Carthage  and  Macedon. 

During  the  great  Licinian  contest  the  Plebeian 
VOL,  XII  D  U 
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poets  were,  doubtless,  not  silent  Even  in  modem 
times  songs  have  been  by  no  means  without  influence 
on  public  affairs;  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that» 
in  a  society  where  printing  was  unknown,  and  where 
books  were  rare,  a  pathetic  or  humorous  party-ballad 
must  have  produced  effects  such  as  we  can  but  faintly 
conceive.  It  is  certain  that  satirical  poems  were 
common  at  Rome  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
rustics,  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  took  little  part  in  the  strife  of 
factions,  gave  vent  to  their  petty  local  animosities  in 
coarse  Fescennine  verse.  The  lampoons  of  the  city 
were  doubtless  of  a  higher  order  ;  and  their  sting  was 
early  felt  by  the  nobility.  For  in  the  Twelve  Tables, 
long  before  the  time  of  the  Licinian  laws,  a  severe 
punishment  was  denounced  against  the  citizen  who 
should .  compose  or  recite  verses  reflecting  on  an- 
other.' Satire  is,  indeed,  the  only  sort  of  composition 
in  which  the  Latin  poets,  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  were  not  mere  imitators  of  foreign 
models ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  only  sort  of  com- 
position in  which  they  have  never  been  rivalled.  It 
was  not,  like  their  tragedy,  their  comedy,  their  epic 
^  and  lyric  poetry,  a  hothouse  plant  which,  in  return 

f'  for  assiduous  and  skilful  culture,  gave  only  scanty  and 

sickly  fruits.  It  was  hardy  and  full  of  sap  :  and  in 
all  the  various  juices  which  it  yielded  might  be  dis- 
tinguished the  flavour  of  the  Ausonian  soil.  "  Satire," 
said  Quinctilian,  with  just  pride,  "  is  all  our  own." 
Satire  sprang,  in  truth,  naturally  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Roman  government  and  from  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  people  ;  and  though  at  length  subjected 
to  metrical  rules  derived  from  Greece,  retained  to  the 

'  Cicero  justly  infers  from  this  law  that  there  had  been  early  Latin 
poets  whose  works  had  been  lost  before  his  time.  <*Quamquam  id 
quidem  ctiam  xii  tabulie  declarant,  condi  jam  turn  solitum  esse  carmen, 
quod  ne  liceret  fieri  ad  alterius  injuriam  lege  sanxenint." — Tusc,  iv.  2. 
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last  an  essentially  Roman  character.  Lucilius  was 
the  earliest  satirist  whose  works  were  held  in  esteem 
under  the  Ciesars.  But  many  years  before  Lucilius 
was  bom,  Nccvius  had  been  flung  into  a  dungeon, 
and  guarded  there  with  circumstances  of  unusual 
rigour,  on  account  of  the  bitter  lines  in  which  he  had 
attacked  the  great  Cscilian  family.'  The  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  Roman  satirists  survived  the  liberty  of 
their  country,  and  were  not  extinguished  by  the  cruel 
despotism  of  the  Julian  and  Flavian  Emperors.  The 
great  poet  who  told  the  story  of  Domitian's  turbot, 
was  the  legitimate  successor  of  those  forgotten  min- 
strels whose  songs  animated  the  factions  of  the  infant 
Republic. 

Those  minstrels,  as  Niebuhr  has  remarked,  appear 
to  have  generally  taken  the  popular  side.  We  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that,  at  the  great 
crisis  of  the  civil  conflict,  they  employed  themselves 
in  versifying  all  the  most  powerful  and  virulent 
speeches  of  the  Tribunes,  and  in  heaping  abuse  on 
the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy.  Every  personal  defect, 
every  domestic  scandal,  every  tradition  dishonourable 
to  a  noble  house,  would  be  sought  out,  brought  into 
notice,  and  exaggerated.  The  illustrious  head  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  might 
perhaps  be,  in  some  measure,  protected  by  his  vener- 
able age  and  by  the  memory  of  his  great  services  to 
the  State.  But  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  enjoyed  no 
such  immunity.  He  was  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  ancestors  di.stinguished  by  their  haughty  demean- 
our, and  by  the  inflexibility  with  which  they  had 
withstood  all  the  demands  of  the  Plebeian  order. 
While  the  political  conduct  and  the  deportment  of 
the  Claudian  nobles  drew  upon  them  the  fiercest 
public  haired,  they  were  accused  of  wanting,  if  any 
credit  is  due  to  the  early  history  of  Rome,  a  class  of 

■  Plautus,  Miles  Gltriesut.     Aulus  Gcllius,  lii.  3, 
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qualities  which,  in  a  military  Commonwealth,  U  suf- 
ficient to  cover  a  multitude  of  offences.  The  chiefs 
of  the  family  appear  to  have  been  eloquent,  versed 
in  civil  business,  and  learned  after  the  fashion  of  their 
i^e ;  but  in  war  they  were  not  distinguished  by  skill 
or  valour.  Some  of  them,  as  if  conscious  where  their 
weakness  lay,  had,  when  filling  the  highest  magistra- 
cies, taken  internal  administration  as  their  department 
of  public  business,  and  left  the  military  command  to 
their  colleagues.^  One  of  them  had  been  entrusted 
with  an  army,  and  had  failed  ignominiously.*  None 
of  them  had  been  honoured  with  a  triumph.  None  of 
them  had  achieved  any  martial  exploit,  such  as  those 
by  which  Lucius  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  Titus  Quinc- 
tius  Capitolinus,  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus,  and,  above 
all,  the  great  Camillus,  had  extorted  the  reluctant 
esteem  of  the  multitude.  During  the  Licinian  con- 
flict, Appius  Claudius  Crassus  signalised  himself  by 
the  ability  and  severity  with  which  he  harangued 
against  the  two  great  agitators.  He  would  naturally, 
therefore,  be  the  favourite  mark  of  the  Plebeiarl 
satirists ;  nor  would  they  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find 
a  point  on  which  he  was  open  to  attack. 

His  grandfather,  called,  like  himself,  Appius 
Claudius,  had  left  a  name  as  much  detested  as  that 
of  Sextus  Tarquinius.  This  elder  Appius  had  been 
Consul  more  than  seventy  years  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Licinian  laws.  By  availing  himself  of  a 
singular  crisis  in  public  feeling,  he  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Commons  to  the  abolition  of  the  Tri- 
buneship,  and  had  been  the  chief  of  that  Council  of 
Ten  to  which  the  whole  direction  of  the  State  had 
been  committed.  In  a  few  months  his  administration 
had  become  universally  odious.  It  had  been  swept 
away  by  an  irresistible  outbreak   of  popular   fury ; 

*  In  the  years  of  the  city  260,  304,  and  330, 
'  In  the  year  of  the  dty  28a. 
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■and  its  memory  was  still  held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
whole  city.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
this  execrable  government  was  said  to  have  been  an 
attempt  made  by  Appius  Claudius  upon  the  chastity 
of  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  humble  birth.  The  story 
ran  that  the  Decemvir,  unable  to  succeed  by  bribes 
and  solicitations,  resorted  to  an  outrageous  act  of 
tyranny.  A  vile  dependent  of  the  Claudian  house 
laid  claim  to  the  damsel  as  his  slave.  The  cause  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Appius.  The  wicked 
magistrate,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  proofs,  gave 
judgment  for  the  claimant  But  the  girl's  father,  a 
brave  soldier,  saved  her  from  servitude  and  dishonour 
by  stabbing  her  to  the  heart  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
Forum.  That  blow  was  the  signal  for  a  general  ex- 
plosion. Camp  and  city  rose  at  once ;  the  Ten  were 
pulled  down ;  the  Tribuneship  was  re-established  ; 
and  Appius  escaped  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
only  by  a  voluntary  death. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  story  so  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  purposes  both  of  the  poet  and  of 
the  demagogue  would  be  eagerly  seized  upon  by 
minstrels  burning  with  hatred  against  the  Patrician 
order,  against  the  Claudian  house,  and  especially 
against  the  grandson  and  namesake  of  the  infamous 
Decemvir. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  fairly  of  these 
fragments  of  the  lay  of  Virginia,  he  must  imagine 
himself  a  Plebeian  who  has  just  voted  for  the  re- 
election of  Sextius  and  Licinius.  All  the  power  of 
the  Patricians  has  been  exerted  to  throw  out  the  two 
great  champions  of  the  Commons.  Every  Posthu- 
mius,  vEmilius,  and  Cornelius  has  used  his  influence 
to  the  utmost.  Debtors  have  been  let  out  of  the 
workhouses  on  condition  of  voting  against  the  men 
of  the  people;  clients  have  been  posted  to  hiss  and 
interrupt  the  favourite  candidates  :  Appius  Claudius 
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Crassus  has  spoken  with  more  than  his  usual  eIo« 
quence  and  asperity :  all  has  been  in  vain  ;  Licinius 
and  Sextius  have  a  fifth  time  carried  all  die  tribes : 
work  is  suspended:  the  booths  are  closed:  the 
Plebeians  bear  on  their  shoulders  the  two  cham- 
pions of  liberty  through  the  Forum.  Just  at  this 
moment  it  is  announced  that  a  popular  poet,  a 
zealous  adherent  of  the  Tribunes,  has  made  a  new 
song  which  will  cut  the  Claudian  nobles  to  the  heart 
The  crowd  gathers  round  him,  and  calls  on  him  to 
recite  it  He  takes  his  stand  on  the  spot  where,  ac« 
cording  to  tradition,  Vii^inia,  more  than  seventy  years 
l^o,  was  seized  by  the  pandar  of  Appius,  and  he 
begins  his  story. 
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VRAGMSNTS  OF  A  LAY  SXXNG  IN  THB  FORUM  ON  THB  DAT 
WHXRSON  LUCIUS  SEXTIUS  SBXTINUS  LATERANUS  AND 
CAIUS  UCINIUS  CALVUS  STOLO  WERE  BLBCTSD  TRI- 
BUNES OF  THE  COMMONS  THE  FIFTH  TIMI^  IN  THE 
YEAR  OF  THE  CITY  CCCLXXXIL 


Ye  good  men  of  the  Commons,  with  loving  hearts  and 

true, 
Who  stand  by  the  bold  Tribunes  that  still  have  stood 

by  you, 
Come,  make  a  circle  round  me,  and  mark  my  tale 

with  care, 
A  tale  of  what  Rome  once  hath  borne,  of  what  Rome 

yet  may  bear. 
This  is  no  Grecian  fable,  of  fountains  running  wine. 
Of  maids  with  snaky  tresses,  or  sailors  turned  to 

swine. 
Here,  in  this  very  Forum,  under  the  noonday  sun. 
In  sight  of  all  the  people,  the  bloody  deed  was  done 
Old  men  still  creep  among  us  who  saw  that  fearful 

day. 
Just  seventy  years  and  seven  ago,  when  the  wicked 

Ten  bare  sway. 

Of  all  the  wicked  Ten  still  the  names  are  held 
accursed, 
And  of  all  the  wicked  Ten  Appius  Claudius  was  the 
worst 
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He  stalked  along  tbe  Forum  like  KingTafquin  in  his 

pride: 
Twelve  axes  waited  on  him,  six  marching  oa  a  side ; 
The  townsmen  shrank  to  right  and  left,  and  eyed 

askance  with  fear 
His  lowering  l»xiw,  his  curling  mouth  which  always 

seemed  to  snefSr./    . ' : . 
That  t>row  of  hate^that  mouth  of  scorn,  marks  all  the 

kindred  still ; 
For  never  was  there  Claudius  yet  but  wished  the 

Commons  ill : 
Nor  lacks  he  fit  attendance;  for  close  behind  his 

heels, 
With  outstretched  chin  and  crouching  pace,  the  client 

Marcus  steals, 
His  loins  girt  up  to  run  with  speed,  be  the  errand  what 

it  may. 
And  the  smile  flickering  on  his  dieek,  for  aught  his 

lord  may  say. 
Such  varlets  pimp  and  jest  for  hire  among  the  lying 

Greeks: 
Suchvariets  still  are  paid  to  hoot  when  brave  Lidnius 

speaks. 
Where'er  ve  shed  the  hon^,  the  buzzing  flies  will 

crowcl; 
Where'er  ye  fling  the  carrion,  the  raven's  croak  is 

loud; 
Where'er  down  Tiber  garbage  floats,  the  greedy  pike 

ye  see; 
And  wheresoe'er  such  lord  is  found,  such  client  still 

will  be. 


Just  then,  as  through  one  cloudless  chink  in  a  black 
stormy  sky 
Shines  out  the  dewy  morning-star,  a  fair  young  girl 
came  by. 
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With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand^  and  her  satchel 

on  her  arm, 
Home  she  went  boundiqg  from  the  school,  nor  dreamed 

of  shame  or  harm  ; 
And. past  those  dreaded  axes  she  innocently  ran. 
With  bright,  frank  brow  that  had  not  learned  to  blush 

*  '  at  gaze  of  man  ;       ' 
And  up  the  Sacred  Street  she  turned,  and,  as  she 

'  danced  along. 
She  warbled  gaily  to  herself  lines  pf  the  good  old 

song. 
How  for  a  sport  the  princes  came  spurring  from  the 

camp. 
And  found   Lucrece,  combing  the  fleece,  under  the 

midnight  lamp. 
The  maiden  sang  as  sings  the  lark,  when  up  he  darts 

his  flight. 
From  his  nest  in  the  green  April  com,  to  meet  the 

morning  light ; 
And  Appius  heard  her  sweet  young  voice,  and  saw 

her  sweet  young  face. 
And  loved  her  with  the  accursed  love  of  his  accursed 

race. 
And  all  along  the  Forum,  and  up  the  Sacred  Street, 
His  vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  those  small  glanc- 
ing feet 


Over  the  Alban  mountains  the  light  of  morning 

broke ; 
From  all  the  roofs  of  the  Seven  Hills  curled  the  thin 

wreaths  of  smoke : 
The  city-gates  were  opened  ;  the  Forum  all  alive, 
With  buyers  and  with  sellers  was  humming  like  a 

hive : 
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Blithely  on  brass  and  timber  the  craftsman's  stroke 

was  ringing, 
And  blithely  o'er  her  panniers  the  market-girl  was 

singing, 
And  blithely  young  Virginia  came  smiling  from  her 

home: 
Ah !  woe  for  young  Virginia,  the  sweetest  maid  in 

Rome  I 
With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel 

on  her  arm. 
Forth  she  went  bounding  to  the  school,  nor  dreamed 

of  shame  or  harm. 
She  crossed  the  Forum  shining  with  stalls  in  alleys  gay, 
And  Just  had  reached  the  veiy  spot  whereon  I  stand 

this  day. 
When  up  the  varlet  Marcus  came ;  not  such  as  ^en 

erewhile 
He  crouched  behind  his  patron's  heels  with  the  true 

client  smile : 
He  came  with  lowering  forehead,  swollen  features,  and 

clenched  fist. 
And  strode  across  Virginia's  path,  and  caught  her  by 

the  wrist 
Hard  strove  the  frighted  maiden,  and  screamed  with 

look  aghast ; 
And  at  her  scream  from  right  and  left  the  folk  came 

running  fast ; 
The  money-changer  Crispus,  with  his  thin  silver  hairs, 
And  Hanno  from  the  stately  booth  glittering  with 

Punic  wares, 
And  the  strong  smith  Muraena,  grasping  a  half-forged 

brand, 
And  Volero  the  flesher,  his  cleaver  in  his  hand. 
All  came  in  wrath  and  wonder ;   for  all  knew  that 

fair  child ; 
And,  as  she  passed  them  twice  a  day,  all  kissed  their 

hands  and  smiled  ; 
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And  the  strong  smith  Muraena  gave  Marcus  such  a 

blow, 
The  caitiff  reeled  three  paces  back,  and  let  the  maiden 

go. 
Yet  glared  he  fiercely  round  him,  and  growled  in 

harsh,  fell  tone, 
^ She's  mine,  and  I  will  have  her:  I  seek  but  for 

mine  own : 
She  Is  my  slave,  bom  in  my  houses  and  stolen  away 

and  sold, 
The  year  of  the  sore  sickness,  ere  she  was  twelve 

hours  old. 
Twas  in  the  sad  September,  the  month  of  wail  and 

fright. 
Two  augurs  were  borne  forth  that  mom  ;  the  Consul 

di^  ere  night 
I  wait  on  Appius  Claudius,  I  waited  on  his  sire : 
Let  him  who  works  the  client  wrong  beware  the 

patron's  ire  I " 

So  spake  the  varlet  Marcus  ;  and  dread  and  silence 

came 
On  all  the  people  at  the  sound  of  the  great  Claudian 

name. 
For  then  there  was  no  Tribune  to  speak  the  word  of 

mig^t, 
Which  makes  the  rich  man  tremble,  and  guards  the 

poor  man's  right 
There  was  no  brave  Licinius,  no  honest  Sextius  then  ; 
But  all  the  city,  in  great  fear,  obeyed  the  wicked  Ten. 
Yet  ere  the  varlet  Marcus  again  might  seize  the  maid. 
Who  clung  tight  to  Mursena's  skirt,  and  sobbed,  and 

shrieked  for  aid, 
Forth  through  the  throng  of  gazers  the  young  Icilius 

pressed. 
And  stamped  his  foot,  and  rent  his  gown,  and  smote 

upon  his  breast, 
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And  sprang  npon  that  column,  by  many  a  minstrd 

sung, 
Whereon  three   mouldering  helmets,  three  rusting* 

swords,  are  hung. 
And  beckoned  to  the  people,  and  in  bold  voice  and 

clear 
Poured   thick   and   fast   the   burning  words  which 

tyrants  quake  to  hear. 


''Now,  by  your  children's  cradles,  now  by  your 

fathers'  graves. 
Be  men  to-day,  Quirites,  or  be  for  ever  slaves  I 
For  this  did  Servius  give  us  laws?    For   this,   did 

Lucrece  bleed? 
For  this  was  the  great  vengeance  wrought  on  Tar- 

quin's  evil  seed? 
For  this  did  those  false  sons  make  red  the  axes  of 

their  sire  ? 
For  this  did  Scaevola's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan 

fire? 
Shall  the  vile  fox-earth  awe  the  race  that  stormed 

the  lion's  den  ? 
Shall  we,  who  could  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to 

the  wicked  Ten  ? 
Oh  for  that  ancient  spirit  which  curbed  the  Senate's 

will! 
Oh  for  the  tents  which  in  old   time  whitened  the 

Sacred  Hill  1 
In  those  brave  days  our  fathers  stood  firmly  side  by 

side  ; 
They  faced  the  Marcian  fury  ;  they  tamed  the  Fabian 

pride : 
They  drove  the  fiercest  Quinctius  an  outcast   forth 

from  Rome ; 
They   sent   the   haughtiest   Claudius  with   shivered 

fasces  home. 
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But  what  their  care  bequeathed  ua  our  madness  flung 

away: 
All  the  ripe  fruit  of  threescore  years-was  blighted  in 

a  day. 
Exult,  ye  proud  Patricians  1    The  hard-fought  fight 

is  o'er. 
We  strove  for  honours — 'twas  in  vain :  for  freedom— 

'tis  no  more. 
No  crier  to. the  polling  summons  the  es^er  throng ; 
No  tribune  breathes  the  word  of  might  that  guards 

the  weak  from  wrong. 
Our  very  hearts,  that  were  so  high,  sink  down  beneath 

your  will. 
Riches,  and  lands,  and   power,  and  state — ye  have 

them : — keep  them  stilL 
Still  keep  the  holy  fillets  ;  still  keep  the  purple  gown. 
The  axes,  and  the  curule  chair,  the  car,  and  laurel 

crown: 
Still  press  us  for  your  cohorts,  and,  when  the  fight  is 

done^ 
Still  fill  your  gamers  from  the  soil  which  our  good 

swords  have  won. 
Still,  like  a  spreading  ulcer,  which  leech-craft  may 

not  cure. 
Let  your  foul  usance  eat  away  the  substance  of  the 

poor.        . 
Still  let  your  haggard  debtors  bear  all  their  fathers 

bore; 
Still  let  your  dens  of  torment  be  noisome  as  of 

yore; 
No   fire  when   Tiber  freezes ;    no  air  in  dog- star 

heat ; 
And  store  of  rods  for  free-boni  backs,  and  holes  for 

free-bom  feet 
Heap  heavier  still   the  fetters;   bar  closer  still   the 

grate; 
Patient  as  sheep  we  yield  us  up  unto  yoar  cruel  hate. 
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But,  by  the  Shades  beneath  us,  and  by  the  Gods 

above, 
Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel 

love! 
Have  ye  not  graceful  ladies,  whose  spotless  lineage 

springs 
From  Consuls,  and  High  Pontiffs,  and  ancient  Alban 

kings? 
Ladies,  who  deign  not  on  our  paths  to  set  their  tender 

feet. 
Who  from  their  cars  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the 

wondering  street. 
Who  in  Corinthian  mirrors  their  own  proud  smiles 

behold, 
And   breathe  of  Capuan  odours,  and   shine  with 

Spanish  gold  ? 
Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life — 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of 

wife, 
The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vexed 

soul  endured, 
The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke 

as  yours. 
Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast 

with  pride ; 
Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  infold  an  unpolluted 

bride. 
Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  shame, 
That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard's 

blood  to  flame, 
Lest,  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  ye  taste  of  our 

despair, 
And  learn  by  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much 

the  wretched  dare," 
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Stia^htway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space 

aside. 
To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with 

horn  and  hide, 
Close  to  von  low  dark  archway,  where,  in  a  crimson 

flood, 
Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer  the  gurgling  stream 

of  blood. 
Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down : 
Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 
And  then  his  eyes  g^w  very  dim,  and  his  throat 

began  to  swell, 
And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice  he  spake,  *'  Farewell, 

sweet  child  i    Farewell  i 
Oh  !  how  I  loved  my  darling  I   Though  stem  I  some- 
times be. 
To  thee,  thou  know'st,  I  was  not  so.    Who  could  be 

so  to  thee  ? 
And  how  my  darling  loved  me  I     How  glad  she  was 

to  hear 
My  footstep  on  the  threshold  when  I  came  back  last 

year! 
And  how  she  danced  with  pleasure  to  see  my  civic 

crown. 
And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up,  and  brought  me 

forth  my  gown  I 
Now,  all  those  things  are  over — yes,  all  thy  pretty 

ways, 
Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old  lays ; 
And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile  when 

I  return. 
Or  watch  beside  the  old  man's  bed,  or  weep  upon  his 

ura 
The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Roman 

walls. 
The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua's 

marble  halls, 
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Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal 

gloom, 
And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the 

tomb. 
The  time  is  come.    See  how  he  points  his  eager  hand 

this  way ! 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon 

the  prey ! 
With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spumed,  be- 
trayed, bereft. 
Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refuge  left. 
He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still 
,       can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion 

of  the  slave ; 
Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and 

blow — 
Foul  outrage  which  thou  knowest  not,  which   thou 

shalt  never  know. 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give 

me  one  more  kiss  ; 
And  now  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way 

but  this." 
With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in 

the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one 

sob  she  died. 

Then,  for  a  little  moment,  all   people  held   their 

breath  ; 
And  through  the  crowded  Forum  was  stillness  as  of 

death ; 
And  in  another  moment  brake  forth  from  one  and  all 
A  cry  as  if  the  Volscians  were  coming  o'er  the  wall. 
Some  with  averted  faces  shrieking  fled  home  amain  ; 
Some  ran  to  call  a  leech  ;  and  some  ran  to  lift  the 

slain : 
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Some  felt  her  lips  and  little  wrists  if  life  might  there 

be  found ; 
And  some  tore  up  their  garments  fast,  and  strove  to 

stanch  the  wound. 
In  vain  they  ran,  and  felt,  and  stanched ;  for  never 

truer  blow 
That  good  right  arm  had  dealt  in  fight  against  a 

Volsdan  foe. 

When  Appius  Claudius  saw  that  deed,  he  shuddered 

and  sank  down, 
And  hid  his  face  some  little  space  with  the  comer  of 

his  gown, 
Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  eyes,  Virginius 

tottered  nigh. 
And  stood  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  held  the 

knife  on  high. 
"  Oh  I  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the 

slain. 
By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us 

twain ; 
And  even  as  Appius  Claudius  hath  dealt  by  me  and 

mine. 
Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian  line ! " 
So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child,  and  turned,  and 

went  his  way ; 
But  first  he  cast  one  haggard  glance  to  where  the 

body  lay. 
And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  fearful  groan,  and  then, 

with  steadfast  feet, 
Strode  right  across  the  market-place  unto  the  Sacred 

Street 

Then  up  sprang  Appius  Claudius:  ''Stop  him; 
alive  or  dead ! 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper  to  the  man  who 
brings  his  head" 
VOL.  XU  £  E 
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He  rooked  upon  his  clients ;  but  none  would  work 

his  will. 
He  looked  upon  his  lictors  ;  but  they  trembled,  and 

stood  still. 
And,  as  Virginius  through  the  press  his  way  in  silence 

cleft, 
Ever  the  mighty  multitude  fell  back  to  right  and  left. 
And  he  hath  passed  in  safety  unto  his  woeful  home, 
And  there  ta'en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds 

are  done  in  Rome. 

By  this  the  flood  of  people  was  swollen  from  every 
side, 

And  streets  and  porches  round  were  filled  with  that 
o'erflowing  tide ; 

And  close  around  the  body  gathered  a  little  train 

Of  them  that  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the 
slain. 

They  brought  a  bier,  and  hung  it  with  many  a  cypress 
crown. 

And  gently  they  uplifted  her,  and  gently  laid  her 
down. 

The  face  of  Appius  Claudius  wore  the  Claudian  scowl 
and  sneer. 

And  in  the  Claudian  note  he  cried,  "  What  doth  this 
rabble  here  ? 

Have  they  no  crafls  to  mind  at  home,  that  hither- 
ward  they  stray  ? 

Ho  !  lictors,  clear  the  market-place,  and  fetch  the 
corpse  away !" 

The  voice  of  grief  and  fiiry  till  then  had  not  been 
loud  ; 

But  a  deep  sullen  murmur  wandered  among  the  crowd. 

Like  the  moaning  noise  that  goes  before  the  whirl- 
wind on  the  deep, 

Or  the  growl  of  a  fierce  watch-dog  but  half-aroused 
from  sleep. 
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But  when  the  lictors  at  that  word,  tall  yeomen  all 

and  strong, 
Each  with  his  axe  and  sheaf  of  twigs,  went  down 

into  the  throng, 
Those  old  men  say,  who  saw  that  day  of  sorrow  and 

of  sin. 
That  in  the  Roman  Forum  was  never  such  a  din. 
The  wailing,  hooting,  cursing,  the  howls  of  grief  and 

hate, 
Were  heard  beyond  the  Pincian  Hill,  beyond  the 

.     Latin  Gate. 
But  close  around  the  body,  where  stood  the  little 

train 
Of  them  that  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the 

slain, 
No  cries  were  there,  but  teeth  set  fast,  low  whispers 

and  black  frowns. 
And  breaking  up  of  benches,  and  girding  up  of 

gowns. 
Twas  well  the  lictors  might  not  pierce  to  where  tht 

maiden  lay. 
Else  surely  had  they  been  all  twelve  torn  limb  from 

limb  that  day. 
Right  glad  they  were  to  struggle  back,  blood  stream- 
ing from  their  heads, 
With  axes  all  in  splinters,  and  raiment  all  in  shreds. 
Then  Appius  Claudius  gnawed  his  lip,  and  the  blood 

left  his  cheek ; 
And  thrice  he  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  thrice  he 

strove  to  speak ; 
And  thrice  the  tossing  Forum  set  up  a  frightful  yell ; 
^  See,  see,  thou,  dog !  what  thou  hast  done ;  and  hide 

thy  shame  in  hell ! 
Thou  that  wouldst  make  our  maidens  slaves  must 

first  make  slaves  of  men. 
Tribunes!     Hurrah  for  Tribunes  I    Down  with  thb 

wicked  Ten  I " 
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And  straightway,  thick  as  hailstonesi  came  whizzing 

through  the  air, 
Pebbles,  and  bricks,  and  potsherds,  all  round  the 

curule  chair : 
And  upon  Appius  Claildius  great  fear  and  trembling 

came, 
For  never  was  a  Claudius  yet  brave  against  aught  but 

shame. 
Though  the  great  houses  love  us  not,  we  own,  to  do 

them  right. 
That  the  great  houses,  all  save  one,  have  borne  them 

well  in  fight 
Still  Caius  of  Corioli,  his  triumphs  and  his  wrongs, 
His  vengeance  and  his  mercy,  live  in  our  camp-fire 

songs. 
Beneath  the  yoke  of  Furius  oft  have  Gaul  and  Tuscan 

bowed ; 
And  Rome  may  bear  the  pride  of  him  of  whom  her- 
self is  proud. 
But  evermore  a  Claudius  shrinks  from  a  stricken 

field. 
And  changes  colour  like  a  maid  at  sight  of  sword  and 

shield. 
The  Claudian  triumphs  all  were  won  within  the  city 

towers ; 
The  Claudian  yoke  was  never  pressed  on  any  necks 

but  ours. 
A  Cossus,  like  a  wild  cat,  springs  ever  at  the  face  ; 
A   Fabius  rushes  like  a  boar  against  the  shouting 

chase ; 
But  the  vile  Claudian  litter,  raging  with  currish  spite, 
Still  yelps  and  snaps  at  those  who  run,  still  runs  from 

those  who  smite. 
So  now  'twas  seen  of  Appius.    When  stones  began 

to  fly. 
He  shook,  and  crouched,  and  wrung  his  hands,  and 

smote  upon  his  thigh. 
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*  Kind  clients,  honest  lictors,  stand  by  me  in  this  fray  I 
Must  I  be  torn  in  pieces  ?    Home,  home,  the  nearest 

way  I** 
While  yet  he  spake,   and    looked  around  with  a 

bewildered  stare, 
Four  sturdy  lictors  put  their  necks  beneath  the  curule 

chair; 
And  fourscore  clients  on  the  left,  and  fourscore  on 

the  right. 
Arrayed  themselves  with  swords  and  staves,  and  loins 

girt  up  for  fight 
But,  though  without  or  staff  or  sword,  so  furious  was 

the  throng. 
That  scarce  the  train  with  might  and  main  could 

bring  their  lord  along. 
Twelve  times  the  crowd  made  at  him;  five  times 

they  seized  his  gown ; 
Small  chance  was  his  to  rise  again,  if  once  they  got 

him  down : 
And  sharper  came  the  pelting;  and  evermore  the 

yeU— 
"Tribunes!  we  will  have  Tribunes  I" — rose  with  a 

louder  swell : 
And  the  chair  tossed  as  tosses  a  bark  with  tattered  sail 
When  raves  the  Adriatic  beneath  an  eastern  gale, 
When  the  Calabrian  sea-marks  are  lost  in  clouds  of 

spume. 
And  the  great  Thunder-Cape  has  donned  his  veil  of 

inky  gloom. 
One  stone  hit  Appius  in  the  mouth,  and  one  beneath 

the  ear; 
And  ere  he  reached  Mount  Palatine,  he  swooned  with 

pain  and  fear. 
His  cursed  head,  that  he  was  wont  to  hold  so  high 

with  pride, 
Now,  like  a  drunken  man's,  hung  down,  and  swayed 

from  side  to  side ; 
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And  when  his  stent  retainers  had  brought  him  to  his 
door. 

His  face  and  neck  were  all  one  cake  of  filth  and 
clotted  gore. 

As  Appius  Claudius  was  that  day,  so  may  his  grand- 
son bel 

God  send  Rome  one  such  other  sight,  and  send  me 
there  to  see  I 
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f  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  any  reader  tha^ 
"ng  to  the  popular  tradition,  Romulus,  after 
had  slain  his  grand-uncle  Amulius,  and  restored  his  ' 
grandfather  Numitor,  determined  to  quit  Alba,  the 
hereditary  domain  of  the  Sylvian  princes,  and  to  ; 
found  a  new  city.  The  Gods,  it  was  added,  vouch-  i 
safed  the  clearest  signs  of  the  favour  with  which  they  ■ 
regarded  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  high  destinies  J 
reserved  for  the  young  colony. 

This  event  was  likely  to  be  a  favourite  theme   I 
of  the  old  Latin   minstrels.      They  would   naturally   ^ 
attribute   the   project   of  Romulus    to    some  divine   | 
intimation    of    the   power   and   prosperity  which  it 
was  decreed  that  his  city  should  attain.     They  would 
probably  introduce  seers  foretelling  the  victories  of  I 
unborn  Consuls   and    Dictators,  and  the   last   great 
victory  would  generally  occupy  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  the  prediction.     There  is  nothing  strange  in 
the  supposition  that  the  poet  who  was  employed  to 
celebrate  the  first  great  triumph  of  the  Romans  ov 
the  Greeks  might  throw  his  song  of  exultation  into  j 
this  form, 

The  occasion  was  one  likely  to  excite  the  strongest 
feelings  of  national  pride,  A  great  outrage  had  been 
followed  by  a  great  retribution.  Seven  years  before 
this  time,  Lucius  Posthumius  Megellus,  who  sprang 
from  one  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Rome,  and  had 
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been  thrice  Consul,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Tarentum, 
with  charge  to  demand  reparation  for  grievous  in- 
juries. The  Tarentines  gave  him  audience  in  their 
theatre,  where  he  addressed  them  in  such  Greek  as 
he  could  command,  which,  we  may  well  believe,  was 
not  exactly  such  as  Cineas  would  have  spoken.  An 
exquisite  sense  of  the  ridiculous  belonged  to  the 
Greek  character;  and  closely  connected  with  this 
faculty  was  a  strong  propensity  to  flippancy  and 
impertinence.  When  Posthumius  placed  an  accent 
wrong,  his  hearers  burst  into  a  laugh.  When  he 
remonstrated,  they  hooted  him,  and  called  him  bar- 
barian ;  and  at  length  hissed  him  off  the  stage  as  if 
he  had  been  a  bad  actor.  As  the  grave  Roman 
retired,  a  buffoon  who,  from  his  constant  drunken- 
ness, was  nicknamed  the  Pint-pot,  came  up  with 
gestures  of  the  grossest  indecency,  and  bespattered 
the  senatorial  gown  with  filth.  Posthumius  turned 
round  to  the  multitude,  and  held  up  the  gown,  as  if 
appealing  to  the  universal  law  of  nations.  The  sight 
only  increased  the  insolence  of  the  Tarentines.  They 
clapped  their  hands,  and  set  up  a  shout  of  laughter 
which  shook  the  theatre.  "  Men  of  Tarentum,"  said 
Posthumius,  *'  it  will  take  not  a  little  blood  to  wash 
this  gown."  * 

Rome,  in  consequence  of  this  insult,  declared  war 
against  the  Tarentines.  The  Tarentines  sought  for 
allies  beyond  the  Ionian  Sea.  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  came  to  their  help  with  a  large  army ;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  the  two  great  nations  of  antiquity 
were  fairly  matched  against  each  other. 

The  fame  of  Greece  in  arms,  as  well  as  in  arts, 
was  then  at  the  height.  Half  a  century  earlier,  the 
career  of  Alexander  had  excited  the  admiration  and 
terror  of  all  nations  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.      Royal  houses,  founded   by  Macedonian 

*  Dion.  Hal.  De  Le^ionibus, 
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captains,  still  reigned  at  Antioch  and  Alexandria. 
That  barbarian  warriors,  led  by  barbarian  chiefs, 
should  win  a  pitched  battle  against  Greek  valour 
guided  by  Greek  science,  seemed  as  incredible  as  it 
would  now  seem  that  the  Burmese  or  the  Siamese 
should,  in  the  open  plain,  put  to  flight  an  equal 
number  of  the  best  English  troops.  The  Tarentines 
were  convinced  that  their  countrymen  were  irresistible 
in  war ;  and  this  conviction  had  emboldened  them  to 
treat  with  the  grossest  indignity  one  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  an  inferior  race. 
Of  the  Greek  generals  then  living  Pyrrhus  was  in- 
disputably the  first.  Among  the  troops  who  were 
trained  in  the  Greek  discipline  his  Epirotes  ranked 
high.  His  expedition  to  Italy  was  a  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  found  there  a  people 
who,  far  inferior  to  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians  in 
the  fine  arts,  in  the  speculative  sciences,  and  in  all 
the  refinements  of  life,  were  the  best  soldiers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Their  arms,  their  gradations  of 
rank,  their  order  of  battle,  their  method  of  intrench- 
ment,  were  all  of  Latin  origin,  and  had  all  been 
gradually  brought  near  to  perfection,  not  by  the 
study  of  foreign  models,  but  by  the  genius  and  expe- 
rience of  many  generations  of  great  native  com- 
manders. The  first  words  which  broke  from  the 
king,  when  his  practised  eye  had  surveyed  the  Roman 
encampment,  were  full  of  meaning  : — "  These  bar- 
barians," he  said,  "  have  nothing  barbarous  in  their 
military  arrangements."  He  was  at  first  victorious; 
for  his  own  talents  were  superior  to  those  of  the 
captains  who  were  opposed  to  him  ;  and  the  Romans 
were  not  prepared  for  the  onset  of  the  elephants  of 
the  East,  which  were  then  for  the  first  time  seen  in 
Italy — moving  mountains,  with  long  snakes  for  hands.' 
is  the  old  Lalin  epithet  tat  an  ctcpliani.    Lucretius, 
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But  the  victories  of  the  Epirotes  were  fiercely  dis- 
puted, dearly  purchased,  and  altogether  unprofitable. 
At  length,  Manias  Curius  Dentatus,  who  had  in  his 
first  Consulship  won  two  triumplis,  was  again  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  and  sent 
to  encounter  the  invaders.  A  great  battle  was  fought 
near  Beneventum.  Fyrrhus  was  completely  defeated. 
He  repassed  the  sea;  and  the  world  learned,  with 
amazement,  that  a  people  had  been  discovered,  who^ 
in  fair  fighting,  were  superior  to  the  best  troops 
tiiiat  had  been  drilled  on  the  system  of  Farmenio 
and  Antigonus. 

The  conquerors  had  a  good  right  to  exult  in  their 
success ;  for  their  glory  was  all  their  own.  They  had 
not  -learned  from  their  enemy  how  to  conquer  him. 
It  was  with,  their  own  national  arms,  and  in  their 
own  national  battle-array,  that  they  had  overcome 
weapons  and  tactics  long  believed  to  be  invincible. 
The  pilum  and  the  broadsword  had  vanquished  the 
Macedonian  spear.  The  legion  had  broken  the 
Macedonian  phalanx.  Even  the  elephants,  when  the 
surprise  produced  by  their  first  appearance  was  over, 
could  cause  no  disorder  in  the  steady  yet  flexible 
battalions  of  Rome. 

It  is  said  by  Floras,  and  may  easily  be  believed, 
that  the  triumph  far  surpassed  in  magnificence  any 
that  Rome  had  previously  seen.  The  only  spoils 
which  Papirius  Cursor  and  Fabius  Maximus  could 
exhibit  were  flocks  and  herds,  waggons  of  rude  struc- 
ture, and  heaps  of  spears  and  helmets.  But  now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  riches  of  Asia  and  the  arts  of 
Greece  adorned  a  Roman  pageant  Plate,  fine  stuffs, 
costly  furniture,  rare  animals,  exquisite  paintings  and 
sculptures,  formed  part  of  the  procession.  At  the 
banquet  would  be  assembled  a  crowd  of  warriors 
and  statesmen,  among  whom  Manias  Curius  Dcnta- 
tus  would  take  the  highest  room.     Caius  Fabricius 
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Luscinus,  then,  after  two  Consulships  and  two 
triumphs,  Censor  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  doubt- 
less occupy  a  place  of  honour  at  the  board.  In  situa- 
tions less  conspicuous  probably  lay  some  of  those 
who  were,  a  few  years  later,  the  terror  of  Carlhs^e  ; 
Caius  Duilius,  the  founder  of  the  maritime  greatness 
of  his  country  ;  Marcus  Atilius  Regulus,  who  owed 
to  defeat  a  renown  far  higher  than  that  which  he 
had  derived  from  his  victories ;  and  Caius  Lutatius 
Catulus,  who,  while  suffering  from  a  grievous  wound, 
fought  the  great  battle  of  the  vEgates,  and  brought 
the  first  Punic  war  to  a  triumphant  close.  It  is 
impossible  to  recount  the  names  of  these  eminent 
citizens,  without  reflecting  that  they  were  all,  without 
exception,  Plebeians,  and  would,  but  for  the  ever 
memorable  struggle  maintained  by  Caius  Licinius 
and  Lucius  Sextius,  have  been  doomed  to  hide  in 
obscurity,  or  to  waste  in  civil  broils,  the  capacity 
and  energy  which  prevailed  against  Pyrrhus  and 
Hamilcar. 

On  such  a  day  we  may  suppose  that  the  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm  of  a  Latin  poet  would  vent  itself  in 
reiterated  shouts  of  lo  triumphe,  such  as  were  uttered 
by  Horace  on  a  far  less  exciting  occasion,  and  in 
boasts  resembling  those  which  Virgil  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Anchises.  The  superiority  of  some  foreign 
nations,  and  especially  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  lazy  arts 
of  peace,  would  be  admitted  with  disdainful  candour ; 
but  pre-eminence  in  all  the  qualities  which  fit  a 
people  to  subdue  and  govern  mankind  would  be 
claimed  for  the  Romans, 

The  following  lay  belongs  to  the  latest  age  of 
Latin  ballad-poetry.  Na;viusand  Livius  Andronicus 
were  probably  among  the  children  whose  mothers 
held  them  up  to  see  the  chariot  of  Curius  go  by. 
The  minstrel  who  sang  on  that  day  might  possibly 
have  lived  to  read  the  first  hexameters  of  Ennius, 
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and  to  see  the  first  comedies  of  Plautus.  His  poem, 
as  might  be  expected,  shows  a  much  wider  acquain* 
tance  with  the  geography,  manners,  and  productions 
of  remote  nations,  than  would  have  been  found  in 
compositions  of  the  age  of  Camillus.  But  he  troubles 
himself  little  about  dates,  and  having  heard  travellers 
talk  with  admiration  of  die  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and 
of  the  structures  and  gardens  with  which  the  Mace* 
donian  kings  of  Syria  had  embellished  their  residence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  he  has  never  thought  of 
inquiring  whether  these  things  existed  in  the  age  of 
Romulus. 
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▲  LAY  SUNG  AT  THE  BANQX7ET  IN  THE  CAPITOL,  ON  THE 
DAY  WHEREON  MANIUS  CURIUS  DENTATUS,  A  SECOND 
TIMS  CONSVL,  TRIUMPHED  OVER  KING  PYRRHUS  AND 
THE  TARENltNESi  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CITY 
CCCCUtXIX. 


Now  slain  is  King  Amulius, 

Of  the  great  Sylvian  line, 
Who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 

On  the  throne  of  Aventine. 
Slain  is  the  Pontiff  Camers, 

Who  spake  the  words  of  doom : 
••  The  children  to  the  Tiber, 

The  mother  to  the  tomb." 

n 

In  Alba's  lake  no  fisher 

His  net  to-day  is  flinging : 
On  the  dark  rind  o(  Ally's  oaks 

To-day  no  axe  is  ringing : 
The  yoke  hangs  o'er  the  manger : 

The  scythe  lies  in  the  hay : 
Through  all  the  Alban  villages 

No  work  is  done  to-day. 
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III 

And  every  Alban  burgher 

Hath  donned  his  whitest  gown ; 
And  every  head  in  Alba 

Weareth  a  poplar  crown  ; 
And.  every  Alba}i  door-post 

With  boughs  and  flowers  is  g[ay, 
For  to-day  the  dead  are  living ; 

The  lost  are  found  to-day. 

IV 

They  were  doomed  by  a  bloody  king  : 

They  were  doomed  by  a  lying  priest : 
They  were  cast  on  the  raging  flood  : 

They  were  tracked  by  the  raging  beast : 
Raging  beast  and  raging  flood 

Alike  have  spared  the  prey ; 
And  to-day  the  dead  are  living : 

The  lost  are  found  to-day. 


The  troubled  river  knew  them, 

And  smoothed  his  yellow  foam 
And  gently  rocked  the  cradle 

That  bore  the  fate  of  Rome. 
The  ravening  she-wolf  knew  them, 

And  licked  them  o'er  and  o*er. 
And  gave  them  of  her  own  fierce  milk, 

Rich  with  raw  flesh  and  gore. 
Twenty  winters,  twenty  springs, 

Since  then  have  rolled  away ; 
And  to-day  the  dead  are  living : 

The  lost  are  found  to-day. 

VI 

Blithe  it  was  to  see  the  twins, 
Right  goodly  youths  and  tall, 
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Marching  from  Alba  Longa 

To  their  old  grandsire's  hall. 
Along  their  path  fresh  garlands 

Are  hung  from  tree  to  tree : 
Before  them  sttide  the  pipers, 

Piping  a  note  of  glee. 


VII 

On  the  right  goes  Romulus, 

With  arms  to  the  elbows  red,. 
And  in  his  hand  a  broadsword, 

And  on  the  blade  a  head — 
A  head  in  an  iron  helmet, 

With  horse-hair  hanging  down 
A  shaggy  head,  a  swarthy  head, 

Fixed  in  a  ghastly  frown — 
The  head  of  King  Amulius 

Of  the  great  Sylvian  line. 
Who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 

On  the  throne  of  Aventine. 


vin 

On  the  left  side  goes  Remus, 

With  wrists  and  fingers  red. 
And  in  his  hand  a  boar-spear. 

And  on  the  point  a  head — 
A  wrinkled  head  and  aged, 

With  silver  beard  and  hair. 
And  holy  fillets  round  it, 

Such  as  the  pontiffs  wear — 
The  head  of  ancient  Camers, 

Who  spake  the  words  of  doom  s 
•  The  children  to  the  Tiber ; 

The  mother  to  the  tomh'' 
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IX 

Two  and  two  behind  the  twins 

Their  trusty  comrades  go, 
Four  and  forty  valiant  men, 

With  club,  and  axe,  and  bow. 
On  each  side  every  hamlet 

Pours  forth  its  joyous  crowd. 
Shouting  lads  and  baying  dogs. 

And  children  laughing  loud. 
And  old  men  weeping  fondly 

As  Rhea's  boys  go  by, 
And  maids  who  shriek  to  see  the  heads^ 

Yet,  shrieking,  presis  more  nigh. 


So  they  marched  along  the  lake ; 

They  marched  by  fold  and  stall, 
By  cornfield  and  by  vineyard, 

Unto  the  old  man's  halL 

XI 

In  the  hall-gate  sate  Capys, 

Capys,  the  sightless  seer  ; 
From  head  to  foot  he  trembled 

As  Romulus  drew  near. 
And  up  stood  stiff  his  thin  white  hair. 

And  his  blind  eyes  flashed  fire : 
•*  Hail !  foster  child  of  the  wonderous  nurse  I 

Hail !  son  of  the  wonderous  sire  I 

XII 

••  But  thou — what  dost  thou  here 
In  the  old  man's  peaceful  hall  ? 

What  doth  the  eagle  in  the  coop, 
The  bison  in  the  stall  ? 
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Our  com  fills  many  a  gamer ; 

Our  vines  clasp  many  a  tree  ; 
Our  flocks  are  white  on  many  a  hill,     * 

But  these  are  not  for  thee. 


XIII 

•*  For  thee  no  treasure  ripens 

In  the  Tartessian  mine : 
'  For  thee  no  ship  brings  precious  bales 

Across  the  Libyan  brine  ; 
Thou  shalt  not  drink  from  amber ; 
.    Thou  shalt  not  rest  on  down ; 
Arabia  shall  not  steep  thy  locks, 

Nor  Sidon  tinge  thy  gown. 

XIV 

•*  Leave  gold  and  myrrh  and  jewels, 

Rich  table  and  soft  bed, 
To  them  who  of  man's  seed  are  bom, 

Whom  woman's  milk  have  fed. 
Thou  wast  not  made  for  lucre. 

For  pleasure,  nor  for  rest ; 
Thou,  that  art  sprung  from  the  War-god's  loins. 

And  hast  tugged  at  the  she-wolfs  breast 

XV 

^  From  sunrise  unto  sunset 

All  earth  shall  hear  thy  fame : 
A  glorious  city  thou  shalt  build, 

And  name  it  by  thy  name : 
And  there,  unquenched  through  ages^ 

Like  Vesta's  sacred  fire. 
Shall  live  the  spirit  of  thy^iurse, 

The  spirit  of  thy  sire, 
VOL.  XII  F  F 
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XVI 

*  The  ox  toils  through  the  furrow, 

Obedient  to  the  goad ; 
The  patient  ass,  up  flinty  paths, 

Plods  with  his  weary  load : 
With  whine  and  bound  the  spaniel 

His  master^s  whistle  hears ; 
And  the  sheep  yields  her  patiently 

To  the  loud  clashing  shears. 

XVII 

*  But  thy  nurse  will  hear  no  master, 

Thy  nurse  will  bear  no  load  ; 
And  woe  to  them  that  shear  her, 

And  woe  to  them  that  goad  I 
When  all  the  pack,  loud  baying, 

Her  bloody  lair  surrounds, 
She  dies  in  silence,  biting  hard. 

Amidst  the.  dying  hounds. 

XVIII 

•*  Pomona  loves  the  orchard  ; 

And  Liber  loves  the  vine ; 
And  Pales  loves  the  straw-built  shed 

Warm  with  the  breath  of  kine  ; 
And  Venus  loves  the  whispers 

Of  plighted  youth  and  maid, 
In  April's  ivory  moonlight 

Beneath  the  chestnut  shade. 

XIX 

•*  But  thy  falher  loves  the  clashing 
Of  broadsword  and  of  shield : 
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He  loves  to  drink  the  steam  that  reeks 

From  the  fresh  battle-field : 
He  smiles  a  smile  more  dreadful 

Than  his  own  dreadful  frown, 
When  he  sees  the  thick  black  cloud  of  smoke 

Go  up  from  the  conquered  town. 

XX 

"  And  such  as  Is  the  War-god, 

The  author  of  thy  line, 
And  such  as  she  who  suckled  thee, 

Even  such  be  thou  and  thine. 
Leave  to  the  soft  Campanian 

His  baths  and  his  perfumes  ; 
Leave  to  the  sordid  race  of  Tyre 

Their  dyeing-vats  and  looms : 
Leave  to  tiie  sons  of  Carthage 

The  rudder  and  the  oar : 
Leave  to  the  Greek  his  marble  Nymphs 

And  scrolls  of  wordy  lore. 

XXI 

•*  Thine,  Roman,  is  the  pilum  : 

Roman,  the  sword  is  thine, 
The  even  trench,  the  bristling  mound, 

The  legion's  ordered  line ; 
And  thine  the  wheels  of  triumph. 

Which  with  their  laurelled  train 
Move  slowly  up  the  shouting  streets 

To  Jove's  eternal  fane. 

XXII 

•*  Beneath  thy  yoke  the  Volscian 

Shall  vail  his  lofty  brow : 
Soft  Capua's  curled  revellers 

Before  thy  chairs  shall  bow : 

r  ra 
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The  Lucumoes  of  Amus 
Shall  quake  thy  rods  to  see ; 

And  the  proud  Samnite's  heart  of  steel 
Shall  yield  to  only  thee. 


XXIII 

'^The  Gaul  shall  come  s^inst  thee 
From  the  land  of  snow  and  night : 

Thou  shalt  give  his  fair-haired  armies 
To  the  raven  and  the  kite. 


XXIV 

^  The  Greek  shall  come  i^^nst  thee^ 

The  conqueror  of  the  East 
Beside  him  stalks  to  battle 

The  hugh  earth-shaking  beast, 
The  beast  on  whom  the  castle 

With  all  its  guards  doth  stand, 
The  beast  who  hath  between  his  eyes 

The  serpent  for  a  hand. 
First  march  the  bold  Epirotes, 

Wedged  close  with  shield  and  spear. 
And  the  ranks  of  false  Tarentum 

Are  glittering  in  the  rear, 

xxv 

**  The  ranks  of  false  Tarentum 

Like  hunted  sheep  shall  fly : 
In  vain  the  bold  Epirotes 

Shall  round  their  standards  die : 
And  Apennine's  grey  vultures 

Shall  have  a  noble  feast 
On  the  fat  and  the  eyes 

Of  the  huge  earth-shaking  beast 
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XXVI 

*  Hurrah !  for  the  good  weapons 

That  keep  the  War-god's  land* 
Hurrah  1  for  Rome's  stout  pilum 

In  a  stout  Roman  hand. 
Hurrah  1  for  Rome's  short  broadsword 

That  through  the  thick  array 
Of  levelled  spears  and  serried  shields 

Hews  deep  its  gory  way. 

XXVII 

••  Hurrah !  for  the  great  triumph 

That  stretches  many  a  mile. 
Hurrah  I  for  the  wan  captives 

That  pass  in  endless  file. 
Ho !  bold  Epirotes,  whither 

Hath  the  Red  King  ta'en  flight  ? 
Ho  !  dogs  of  false  Tarentum, 

Is  not  the  gown  washed  white  ? 

XXVIII 

**  Hurrah  !  for  the  gfreat  triumph 

That  stretches  many  a  mile. 
Hurrah  I  for  the  rich  dye  of  Tyre, 

And  the  fine  web  of  Nile, 
The  helmets  gay  with  plumage 

Torn  from  the  pheasant's  wings. 
The  belts  set  thick  with  starry  gems 

That  shone  on  Indian  kings, 
The  urns  of  massy  silver. 

The  goblets  rough  with  gold, 
The  many-coloured  tablets  bright . 

With  loves  and  wars  of  old. 
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The  stone  that  breathes  and  struggles. 
The  brass  that  seems  to  speak  ; — 

Such  cunning  they  who  dwell  on  high 
Have  given  unto  the  Greek. 

XXIX 

^  Hurrah  1  for  Manius  Curius, 

The  bravest  son  of  Rome, 
Thrice  in  utmost  need  sent  forth, 

Thrice  drawn  in  triumph  home. 
Weave,  weave,  for  Manius  Curius 

The  third  embroidered  gown  : 
Make  ready  the  third  lofty  car, 

And  twine  the  third  green  crown ; 
And  yoke  the  steeds  of  Rosea 

With  necks  like  a  bended  bow 
And  deck  the  bull,  Mevania's  bull, 

The  bull  as  white  as  snow. 

XXX 

^  Blest  and  thrice  blest  the  Roman 

Who  sees  Rome's  brightest  day. 
Who  sees  that  long  victorious  pomp 

Wind  down  the  Sacred  Way, 
And  through  the  bellowing  Forum, 

And  round  the  Suppliant's  Grove, 
Up  to  the  everlasting  gates 

Of  Capitolian  Jove. 

XXXI 

••  Then  where,  o'er  two  bright  havens. 
The  towers  of  Corinth  frown  ; 

Where  the  gigantic  King  of  Day 
On  his  own  Rhodes  looks  down ; 
'  Where  soft  Orontes  murmurs 
Beneath  the  laurel  shades ; 
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Where  Nile  reflects  the  endless  length 

Of  dark  red  colonnades  ; 
Where  in  the  still  deep  water, 

Sheltered  from  waves  and  blasts, 
Bristles  the  dusky  forest 

Of  Byrsa's  thousand  masts ; 
Where  fur-clad  hunters  wander 

Amidst  the  northern  ice  ; 
Where  through  the  sand  of  morning-land 

The  camel  bears  the  spice  ; 
Where  Atlas  flings  his  shadow 

Far  o'er  the  western  foam, 
Shall  be  great  fear  on  all  who  hear 

The  mighty  name  of  Rome." 


•I. 


MISCELLANEOUS     POEMS, 
INSCRIPTIONS,  &c. 


I 


EPITAPH  ON  HENRY  MARTYN.    (1812) 


Here  Marty n  lies.     In  Manhood's  early  bloom 
The  Christian  Hero  finds  a  Pagan  tomb. 
Religion,  sorrowing  o'er  her  favourite  son, 
Points  to  the  glorious  trophies  that  he  won. 
Eternal  trophies !  not  with  carnage  red, 
Not  stained  with  tears  by  hapless  captives  shed, 
But  trophies  of  the  Cross  !  for  that  dear  name, 
Through  every  form  of  danger,  death  and  shame, 
Onward  he  journeyed  to  a  happier  shore, 
Where  danger,  death,  and  shame  assault  no  more. 


;,3< 
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LINES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  PITT.     (1813) 


Oh  Britain  I  dear  Isle,  when  the  annals  of  story 
Shall  tell  of  the  deeds  that  thy  children  have  done, 

When  the  strains  of  each  poet  shall  sing  of  their  glory. 
And  the  triumphs  their  skill  and  their  valour  have 
won; 

When  the  olive  and  palm  in  thy  chaplet  are  blended, 

When  thy  arts,  and  thy  fame,  and  thy  commerce 

increase. 

When  thy  arms  through  the  uttermost  coasts  are 

extended, 

And  thy  war  is  triumphant,  and  happy  thy  peace ; 

When  the  ocean,  whose  waves  like  a  rampart  flow 
round  thee, 
Conveying  thy  mandates  to  every  shore. 
And  the  empire  of  nature  no  longer  can  bound  thee, 
And  the  world  be  the  scene  of  thy  conquests  no 
more : 

Remember  the  man  who  in  sorrow  and  danger, 
When  thy  glory  was  set,  and  thy  spirit  was  low, 

When  thy  hopes  were  overturned  by  the  arms  of  the 
stranger. 
And  thy  banners  displayed  in  the  halls  of  the  foe. 

Stood  forth  in  the  tempest  of  doubt  and  disaster, 
Unaided,  and  single,  the  danger  to  brave. 

Asserted  thy  claims,  and  the  rights  of  his  master. 
Preserved  thee  to  conquer,  and  saved  thee  to  save. 
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A  RADICAL  WAR  SONG     (1820) 


Awake,  arise,  the  hour  is  come» 

For  rows  and  revolutions  ; 
There's  no  receipt  like  pike  and  drum 

For  crazy  constitutions. 
Close,  close  the  shop  !  Break,  break  the  loom, 

Desert  your  hearths  and  furrows, 
And  throng  in  arms  to  seal  the  doom 

Of  England's  rotten  boroughs. 

Well  stretch  that  tort'ring  Castleres^h 

On  his  own  Dublin  rack,  sir  ; 
We'll  drown  the  King  in  Eau  de  vie. 

The  Laureate  in  his  sack,  sir. 
Old  Eldon  and  his  sordid  hag 

In  molten  g^ld  we'll  smother, 
And  stifle  in  his  own  green  bag 

The  Doctor  and  his  brother. 

In  chains  we'll  hang  in  fair  Guildhall 

The  City's  famed  Recorder, 
And  next  on  proud  St  Stephen's  fall, 

Though  Wynne  should  squeak  to  order. 
In  vain  our  tyrants  then  shall  try 

To  'scape  our  martial  law,  sir  ; 
In  vain  the  trembling  Speaker  cry 

That  "  Strangers  must  withdraw,"  sir. 
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Copley  to  hang  offends  no  text ; 

A  rat  is  not  a  man,  sir : 
With  schedules  and  with  tax  bills  next 

We'll  bury  pious  Van,  sir. 
The  slaves  who  loved  the  Income  Tax, 

Well  crush  by  scores,  like  mites,  sir. 
And  him,  the  wretch  who  freed  the  blacks, 

And  more  enslaved  the  whites,  sir. 


The  peer  shall  dangle  from  his  gate. 

The  bishop  from  his  steeple. 
Till  all  recanting,  own,  the  State 

Means  nothing  but  the  People. 
We'll  fix  the  church's  revenues 

On  Apostolic  basis, 
One  coat,  one  scrip,  one  pair  of  shoes 

Shall  pay  their  strange  grimaces. 

Well  strap  the  bar's  deluding  train 

In  their  own  darling  halter, 
And  with  his  big  church  bible  brain 

The  parson  at  the  altar. 
Hail  glorious  hour,  when  fair  Reform 

Shall  bless  our  longing  nation. 
And  Hunt  receive  commands  to  form 

A  new  administration. 


Carlisle  shall  sit  enthroned,  where  sat 

Our  Cranmer  and  our  Seeker  ; 
And  Watson  show  his  snow-white  hat 

In  England's  rfch  Exchequer. 
The  breast  of  Thistlewood  shall  wear 

Our  Wellesley's  star  and  sash,  man  ; 
And  many  a  mausoleum  fair 

Shall  rise  to  honest  Cashman. 
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Then,  then  beneath  the  nine-tailed  cat 

Shall  they  who  used  it  writhe,  sir ; 
And  curates  lean,  and  rectors  fat. 

Shall  dig  the  ground  they  tithe,  sir. 
Down  with  your  Bayleys,  and  your  Bests, 

Your  Giflbrds,  and  your  Gumeys : 
We'll  clear  the  island  of  the  pests. 

Which  mortals  name  attorneys. 


Down  with  your  sheriffs,  and  your  mayors, 

Your  r^istrars,  and  proctors, 
We'll  live  without  the  lawyer's  cares, 

And  die  without  the  doctor's. 
No  discontented  fair  shall  pout 

To  see  her  spouse  so  stupid  ; 
Well  tread  the  torch  of  Hymen  out, 

And  live  content  with  Cupid. 

Then,  when  the  high-bom  and  the  great 

Are  humbled  to  our  level, 
On  all  the  wealth  of  Church  and  State, 

Like  aldermen,  we'll  revel. 
We'll  live  when  hushed  the  battle's  din, 

In  smoking  and  in  cards,  sir, 
In  drinking  unexcised  g^n. 

And  wooing  fair  Foissardes,  sir. 
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IVRY.    (1824) 

A  SONO  or  THB  HUGUENOTS 


Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all 

glories  are ! 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Li^e,  King  Henry  of 

Navarre ! 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of 

dance, 
Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh 

pleasant  land  of  France  I 
And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,  proud  city  of 

the  waters. 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning 

daughters. 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our 

joy. 

For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought 

thy  walls  annoy. 
Hurrah !    Hurrah !    a  single  field   hath   turned   the 

chance  of  war, 
Hurrah !  Hurrah  !  for  Ivry,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Oh !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn 

of  day. 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long 

array  ; 


KING    HKNRY    IV.    OF   FRANCK. 
From  an  engraving  by  Goltzius  at  the  British  Museum. 
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With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel-peers, 
And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish 

spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of 

our  land  ; 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in 

his  hand : 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's 

empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Coligni's  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his 

blood  ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate 

of  war, 
To  fight   for  his  own   holy   name,  and    Henry  of 

Navarre, 


The  King  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour 

drest, 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume   upon   his 

galiant  crest. 
I  le  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 
He  looked  upon  tlie  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stern 

and  high. 
Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing 

to  wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  "  God  save  our 

Lord  the  King  I  " 
"  An  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may, 
"  For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray, 
"Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst 

the  ranks  of  war, 
"And    be    your    oriflamme    to-day   the   helmet   of 

Navarre." 

Hurrah  1  the  foes  are  moving.  Hark  to  the  mingled  din. 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring 
culverin. 
VOL,  xn  G  a 
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The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre's 

plain, 
With    all    the  hireling   chivalry  of  Guelders   and 

Almayne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of 

France, 
Charge  for  the  golden  lilies, — upon  them  with  the 

lance. 
A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears 

in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the 

snow-white  crest ; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  thqr  rushed,  while,  like  a 

guiding  star, 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of 

Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours.  Mayenne  hath 

turned  his  rein. 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.    The  Flemish  count 

is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a 

Biscay  gale ; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags, 

and  cloven  mail. 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and,  all  along 

our  van, 
•*  Remember  Saint  Bartholomew,"  was  passed  from 

man  to  man. 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  "No  Frenchman  is  my 

foe: 
"Down,   down,  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your 

brethren  go." 
Oh !  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in 

war. 
As  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of 

Navarre  ? 
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Right  well  fought  all  the  Frenchmen  who  fought  for 

France  to-day ; 
And  many  a  lordly  banner  God  gave  them  for  a  prey. 
But  we  of  the  religion  have  borne  us  best  in  fight ; 
And  the  good  Lord  of  Rosny  hath  ta'en  the  comet 

white. 
Our  own  true  Maximilian  the  comet  white  hath  ta'en, 
The  comet  white  with  crosses  black,  the  flag  of  false 

Lorraine. 
Up  with  it  high ;   unfurl  it  wide ;  that  all  the  host 

may  know 
How  God  hath  humbled  the  proud  house  which 

wrought  his  church  such  woe. 
Then  on  the  ground,  while  tmmpets  sound  their 

loudest  point  of  war, 
Fling  the  red  shreds,  a  footcloth  meet  for  Henry  of 

Navarre. 

Ho  I  maidens  of  Vienna ;  Ho !  matrons  of  Lucerne ; 
Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never 

shall  return. 
Ho !  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles, 
That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor 

spearmen's  souls. 
Ho!  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your 

arms  be  bright ; 
Ho !   burghers  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and 

ward  to-night. 
For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath 

raised  the  slave. 
And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour 

of  the  brave. 
Then  glory  to  his  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories 

are; 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry  of 

Navarre. 


Gca 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  MONCONTOUR.     (1824) 


Oh,  weep  for  Moncontour  I    Oh  I  weep  for  the  hour 
When  the  children  of  darkness  and  evil  had  power. 
When  the  horsemen  of  Valois  triumphantly  trod 
On  the  bosoms  that  bled  for  their  rights  and  their 
God. 

Oh,  weep  for  Moncontour  1    Oh  1  weep  for  the  slain, 
Who  for  faith  and  for  freedom  lay  slaughtered  in  vain  ; 
Oh,  weep  for  the  living,  who  linger  to  bear 
The  renegade's  shame,  or  the  exile's  despair. 

One  look,  one  last  look,  to  our  cots  and  our  towers, 
To  the  rows  of  our  vines,  and  the  beds  of  our  flowers. 
To  the  church  where  the  bones  of  our  fathers  decayed. 
Where  we  fondly  had  deemed  that  our  own  would  be 
laid. 

Alas !  we  must  leave  thee,  dear  desolate  home. 
To  the  spearmen  of  Uri,  the  shavelings  of  Rome, 
To  the  serpent  of  Florence,  the  vulture  of  Spain, 
To  the  pride  of  Anjou,  and  the  g^ile  of  Lorraine. 

Farewell  to  thy  fountains,  farewell  to  thy  shades. 
To  the  song  of  thy  youths,  and  the  dance  of  thy  maids, 
To  the  breath  of  thy  gardens,  the  hum  of  thy  bees, 
And  the  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  Pyrenees, 

Farewell,  and  for  ever.     The  priest  and  the  slave 
May  rule  in  the  halls  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 
Our  hearths  we  abandon  ;  our  lands  we  resign  ; 
But,  Father,  we  kneel  to  no  altar  but  thine. 
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L  THE  BATTLE  OF  NASEBY,  BY  OBADIAH  BIND- 
THEIR  -  KINGS  -  IN  -  CHAINS  -  AND  -  THEIR-NOBLES  - 
WITH-LINKS-OF-IRON,  SERJEANT  IN  IRETON'S 
REGIMENT.     (1824) 


Oh  I  wherefore  come  ye  forth,  in  triumph  from  the 
North, 
With  your  hands,  and  your  feet,  and  your  raiment 
all  red? 
And  wherefore  doth  your  rout  send  forth  a  joyous 
shout  ? 
And  whence  be  the  grapes  of  the  wine-press  which 
ye  tread  ? 

Oh  evil  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit. 

And  crimson  was  the  juice  of  the  vintage  that  we 
trod ; 
For  we  trampled  on  the  throng  of  the  haughty  and 
the  strong. 
Who  sate  in  the  high  places,  and  slew  the  saints  of 
God. 

It  was  about  the  noon  of  a  glorious  day  of  June, 
That  we  saw  their  banners  dance,  and  their  cui- 
rasses shine. 
And  the  Man  of  Blood   was  there,  with  his   long 
essenced  hair, 
And  Astley,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  Rupert  of 
the  Rhine. 
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Like  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  Bible  and  his 
swordy 
The  General  rode  along  us  to  form  us  to  the  fight. 
When  a  murmuring  sound  broke  out,  and  swell'd  into 
a  shout. 
Among  the  godless  horsemen  upon  the  tyrant's 
right 

And  hark  I  like  the  roar  of  the  Ullows  on  the  shore, 
The  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  charging  line ! 
For  God!   for  the  Cause  1  for  the  Church,  for  the 
Laws! 
For  Charles  King  of  England,  and  Rupert  of  the 
Rhine! 

The  furious  German  comes,  with  his  clarions  and  his 
drums. 
His  bravoes  of  Alsatia,  and  pages  of  Whitehall ; 
They  are  bursting  on  oiu-  flanks.    Grasp  your  pikes, 
close  your  ranks ; 
For  Rupert  never  comes  but  to  conquer  or  to  falL 

They  are  here !  They  rush  on  !  We  are  broken !  We 
are  gone ! 
Our  left  is  borne  before  them  like  stubble  on  the 
blast 
O  Lord,  put  forth  thy  might !     O  Lord,  defend  the 
right ! 
Stand  back  to  back,  in  God's  name,  and  fight  it  to 
the  last 


Stout  Skippon  hath  a  wound  ;  the  centre  hath  given 
ground : 
Hark !  hark  ! — What  means  the  trampling  of  horse- 
men on  our  rear  ? 
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Whose  banner  do  I  see,  boys  ?    Tis  he^  thank  God, 
'tis  he,  boys. 
Bear  up  another  minute :  brave  Oliver  is  here. 

Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all  in  a 
row, 
Like  a  whirlwind  on  the  trees,  like  a  deluge  on  the 
dykes. 
Our  cuirassiers  have  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the  Accurst, 
And  at  a  shock  have  scattered  the  forest  of  his 
pikes. 

Fast,  fast,  the  gallants  ride,  in  some  safe  nook  to 
hide 
Their  coward  heads,  predestined  to  rot  on  Temple 
Bar: 
And  he— he  turns,  he  flies: — shame  on  those  cruel 
eyes 
That  bore  to  look  on  torture,  and  dare  not  look  on 
war. 


Ho !  comrades,  scour  the  plain  ;  and,  ere  ye  strip  the 
slain. 
First  give  another  stab  to  make  your  search  secure. 
Then  shake  from  sleeves  and  pockets  their  broad- 
pieces  and  lockets, 
The  tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  plunder  of  the  poor. 

Fools  1  your  doublets  shone  with  gold,  and  your 
hearts  were  gay  and  bold, 
When  you  kissed  your  lily  hands  to  your  lemans 
to-day ; 
And  to-morrow  shall  the  fox,  from  her  chambers  in 
the  rocks, 
Lead  forth  her  tawny  cubs  to  howl  above  the  prey. 
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Where  be  your  tongues  that  late  mocked  at  heaven 
and  hell  and  fate, 
And  the  fingers  that  once  were  so  busy  with  your 
blades, 
Your  perfum'd  satin  clothes,  your  catches  and  your 
oaths, 
Your  stage-plays  and  your  sonnets,  your  diamonds 
and  your  spades  ? 

Down,  down,  for  ever  down  with  the  mitre  and  the 
crown. 
With  the  Belial  of  the  Court,  and  the  Mammon  of 
the  Pope ; 
There  is  woe  in  Oxford   Halls;    there  is  wail  in 
Durham's  Stalls : 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom:  the  Bishop  rends 
his  cope. 

And  She  of  the  seven  hills  shall  mourn  her  children's 
ills, 
And  tremble  when  she  thinks  on  the  edge  of 
England's  sword  ; 
And  the  Kings  of  earth  in  fear  shall  shudder  when 
they  hear 
What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  the  Houses 
and  the  Word 
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Hbrb  warlike  ooblers  xailed  from  tops  of  casks 
At  lords  and  love-locks,  monarchy  and  masques. 
There  many  a  graceless  page  blaspheming  reeled. 
From  his  dear  cards  and  bumpers,  to  the  field  : 
The  famished  rooks,  impatient  of  delay, 
Gnaw  their  cogg*d  dice  and  curse  the  lingering  prey  s 
Ilis  sad  Andromache,  with  fruitless  care, 
I^unts  her  wan  line  and  braids  her  borrowed  hair : 
For  Church  and  King  he  quits  his  favourite  arts. 
Forsakes  his  Knaves,  forsakes  his  Queen  of  Hearts : 
For  Church  and  King  he  bums  to  stain  with  core 
His  doublet,  stained  with  nought  but  sack  before. 

From  a  MS,  Poem, 


II.  THE  cavalier's  MARCH  TO  LONDON.   (1824) 


To  horse !  to  horse !  brave  Cavaliers  I 

To  horse  for  Church  and  Crown ! 
Strike,  strike  your  tents !  snatch  up  your  spears  I 

And  ho  for  London  town  ! 
The  imperial  harlot,  doom'd  a  prey 

To  our  avenging  fires, 
Sends  up  the  voice  of  her  dismay 

From  all  her  hundred  spires. 

The  Strand  resounds  with  maidens'  shrieks, 

The  'Change  with  merchants'  sighs, 
And  blushes  stand  on  brazen  cheeks, 

And  tears  in  iron  eyes ; 
And,  pale  with  fasting  and  with  fright. 

Each  Puritan  Committee 
Hath  summoned  forth  to  prayer  and  fight 

The  Roundheads  of  the  City. 


..  ■  •- 
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And  soon  shall  London's  sentries  hear 

The  thunder  of  our  drum, 
And  London's  dames,  in  wilder  fear. 

Shall  cry.  Alack  t  They  come  t 
Fling  the  fascines ; — tear  up  the  spikes ; 

And  forward,  one  and  all. 
Down,  down  with  all  their  train-band  pikes» 

Down  with  their  mud-built  wall. 


Quarter  ? — Foul  fall  your  whining  noise^ 

Ye  recreant  spawn  of  fraud  t 
No  quarter  t  Think  on  Strafford,  boys. 

No  quarter  I  Think  on  Laud 
What  ho  1  The  craven  slaves  retire. 

On !  Trample  them  to  mud. 
No  quarter ! — Charge. — No  quarter ! — Fire, 

No  quarter  I— Blood  I— Blood !— Blood  I— 

Where  next  ?    In  sooth  there  lacks  no  witch. 

Brave  lads,  to  tell  us  where, 
Sure  London's  sons  be  passing  rich. 

Her  daughters  wondrous  fair : 
And  let  that  dastard  be  the  theme 

Of  many  a  board's  derision. 
Who  quails  for  sermon,  cuff,  or  scream 

Of  any  sweet  Precisian. 

Their  lean  divines,  of  solemn  brow. 

Sworn  foes  to  throne  and  steeple^ 
From  an  unwonted  pulpit  now 

Shall  edify  the  people : 
Till  the  tir'd  hangman,  in  despair, 

Shall  curse  his  blunted  shears, 
And  vainly  pinch,  and  scrape,  and  tear, 

Around  their  leathern  ears. 
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Well  hang,  above  hb  own  Guildhall, 

The  city's  grave  Recorder, 
And  on  the  den  of  thieves  well  fall, 

Though  Fym  should  speak  to  order. 
In  vair  the  lank-haired  gang  shall  try 

To  cheat  our  martial  law ; 
In  vain  shall  Lenthall  trembling  cry 

That  strangers  must  withdraw. 


Of  bench  and  woolsack,  tub  and  chair. 

We'll  build  a  glorious  pyre. 
And  tons  of  rebel  parchment  there 

Shall  crackle  in  the  fire. 
With  them  shall  perish,  cheek  by  jowl. 

Petition,  psalm,  and  libel. 
The  Colonel's  canting  muster-roll, 

The  Chaplain's  d(^-ear'd  bible. 

Well  tread  a  measure  round  the  blaze 

Where  England's  pest  expires, 
And  lead  along  the  dance's  maze 

The  beauties  of  the  friars : 
Then  smiles  in  every  face  shall  shine, 

And  joy  in  every  soul. 
Bring  fortih,  bring  forth  the  oldest  wine, 

And  crown  the  largest  bowl. 

And  as  with  nod  and  laugh  ye  sip 

The  goblet's  rich  carnation. 
Whose  bursting  bubbles  seem  to  tip 

The  wink  of  invitation  ; 
Drink  to  those  names, — those  glorious  names, — 

Those  names  no  time  shall  sever, — 
Drink,  in  a  draught  as  deep  as  Thames, 

Our  Church  and  King  for  ever  I 
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SERMON  IN  A  CHURCHYARD.    (1825) 


Let  pious  Damon  take  his  seat, 

With  mincing  step,  and  languid  smiley 
And  scatter  from  his  'kerchief  sweet, 

Sabaean  odours  o'er  the  aisle ; 
And  spread  his  little  jewelled  hand, 

And  smile  round  all  the  parish  beauties, 
And  pat  his  curls,  and  smooth  his  band, 

Meet  prelude  to  his  saintly  duties. 

Let  the  thronged  audience  press  and  stare, 

Let  stifled  maidens  ply  the  fan. 
Admire  his  doctrines  and  his  hair. 

And  whisper  "  What  a  good  young  man  1  ** 
While  he  explains  what  seems  most  clear, 

So  clearly  that  it  seems  perplexed, 
ril  stay,  and  read  my  sermon  here ; 

And  skulls,  and  bones,  shall  be  the  text 

Art  thou  the  jilted  dupe  of  fame  ? 

Dost  thou  with  jealous  anger  pine 
Whene'er  she  sounds  some  other  name. 

With  fonder  emphasis  than  thine  ? 
To  thee  I  preach  ;  draw  near  ;  attend  ! 

Look  on  these  bones,  thou  fool,  and  see 
Where  all  her  scorns  and  favours  end, 

What  Byron  is,  and  thou  must  be. 
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Dost  thou  revere,  or  praise,  or  trust 

Some  clod  like  those  that  here  we  spurn ; 
Some  thing  that  sprang  like  thee  from  dust. 

And  shall  like  thee  to  dust  return  ? 
Dost  thou  rate  statesmen,  heroes,  wits. 

At  one  sear  leaf  or  wandering  feather  ? 
Behold  the  black,  damp,  narrow  pits, 

Where  they  and  thou  must  lie  t(^ether. 

Dost  thou  beneath  the  smile  or  frown 

Of  some  vain  woman  bend  thy  knee  7 
Here  take  thy  stand,  and  trample  down 

Things  that  were  once  as  fair  as  she. 
Here  rave  of  her  ten  thousand  graces. 

Bosom,  and  lip,  and  eye,  and  chin, 
While,  as  in  scorn,  the  fleshless  faces 

Of  Hamiltons  and  Wald^^ves  grin. 

Whatever  thy  losses  or  thy  gains, 

Whatever  thy  projects  or  thy  fears, 
Whate'er  the  joys,  whatever  the  pains. 

That  prompt  thy  baby  smiles  and  tears. 
Come  to  my  school,  and  thou  shalt  learn, 

In  one  short  hour  of  placid  thought, 
A  stoicism,  more  deep,  more  stem. 

Than  ever  2^no's  porch  hath  taught 

The  plots  and  feats  of  those  that  press 

.To  seize  on  titles,  wealth,  or  power, 
Shall  seem  to  thee  a  game  of  chess, 

Devised  to  pass  a  tedious  hour. 
What  matters  it  to  him  who  fights 

For  shows  of  unsubstantial  good. 
Whether  his  Kings,  and  Queens,  and  Knights, 

Be  things  of  flesh,  or  things  of  wood  ? 
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We  check,  and  take ;  exult  and  fret ; 

Our  plans  extend,  our  passions  rise, 
Till  in  our  ardour  we  forget 

How  worthless  is  the  victor's  prize. 
Soon  fades  the  spell,  soon  comes  the  night 

Say  will  it  not  be  then  the  same, 
Whether  we  played  the  black  or  white. 

Whether  we  lost  or  won  the  game  ? 


Dost  thou  among  these  hillocks  stray. 

O'er  some  dear  Idol's  tomb  to  moan  ? 
Know  that  thy  foot  is  on  the  clay 

Of  hearts  once  wretched  as  thy  own. 
How  many  a  father's  anxious  schemes. 

How  many  rapturous  thoughts  of  lovers, 
How  many  a  mother's  cherished  dreams, 

The  swelling  turf  before  thee  covers  I 

Here  for  the  living,  and  the  dead. 

The  weepers  and  the  friends  they  weep, 
Hath  been  ordained  the  same  cold  bed. 

The  same  dark  night,  the  same  long  sleep. 
Why  shouldest  thou  writhe,  and  sob,  and  rave 

O'er  those,  with  whom  thou  soon  must  be  ? 
Death  his  own  sting  shall  cure — the  grave 

Shall  vanquish  its  own  victory. 

Here  learn  that  all  the  griefs  and  joys, 

Which  now  torment,  which  now  beguile, 
Are  children's  hurts,  and  children's  toys, 

Scarce  worthy  of  one  bitter  smile. 
Here  learn  that  pulpit,  throne,  and  press. 

Sword,  sceptre,  lyre,  alike  are  frail. 
That  science  is  a  blind  man's  guess, 

And  History  a  nurse's  tale. 
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Here  learn  that  glory  and  disgrace. 

Wisdom  and  folly,  pass  away, 
That  mirth  hath  its  appointed  spacer 

That  sorrow  is  but  for  a  day ; 
That  all  we  love,  and  all  we  hate, 

That  all  we  hope,  and  all  we  fear, 
Each  mood  of  mind,  each  turn  of  fate^ 

Must  end  in  dust  and  silence  here. 
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TRANSLATION  FROM  A,  V.  ARNAULT 
Fables:  Livre  v.,  Fabh  i6.    (1826) 


Thou  poor  leaf,  so  sear  and  frail, 
Sport  of  every  wanton  gale, 
Whence,  and  whither,  dost  thou  fly, 
Through  this  bleak  autumnal  sky  ? 
On  a  noble  oak  I  grew. 
Green,  and  broad,  and  fair  to  view ; 
But  the  Monarch  of  the  shade 
By  the  tempest  low  was  laid. 
From  that  time,  I  wander  o'er 
Wood,  and  valley,  hill,  and  moor. 
Wheresoever  the  wind  is  blowing, 
Nothing  caring,  nothing  knowing : 
Thither  go  I,  whither  goes. 
Glory's  laurel,  Beauty's  rose. 
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De  ta  tige  d^tach^ 
Pauvre  feuille  dess^ch^, 
Oil  vas-tu  ? — Jc  n'en  sais  rien. 
L'orage  a  frapp^  le  ch£ne 
Qui  seul  6tait  mon  soutien. 
De  son  inconstante  haleine, 
Le  zephyr  ou  Taquilon 
Depuis  ce  jour  me  prom^e 
De  la  for^t  k  la  plaine, 
De  la  montagne  au  vallon. 
Je  vais  oil  le  vent  me  mine, 
Sans  me  plaindre  ou  m'efTrayefy 
Je  vais  oil  va  toute  chose, 
Oil  va  la  feuille  de  rose 
£t  la  feuille  de  laurier. 
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DIES  IRiE.    (1826) 


On  that  great,  that  awful  day, 
This  vain  world  shall  pass  away. 
Thus  the  sibyl  sang  of  old, 
Thus  hath  Holy  David  told. 
There  shall  be  a  deadly  fear 
When  the  Avenger  shall  appear, 
And  unveiled  before  his  eye 
All  the  works  of  man  shall  lie. 
Hark  I  to  the  great  trumpet's  tones 
Pealing  o'er  the  place  of  bones : 
Hark  !  it  waketh  from  their  bed 
All  the  nations  of  the  dead, — 
In  a  countless  throng  to  meet, 
At  the  eternal  judgment  seat 
Nature  sickens  with  dismay, 
Death  may  not  retain  his  prey  ; 
And  before  the  Maker  stand 
All  the  creatures  of  his  hand. 
The  great  book  shall  be  unfurled, 
Whereby  God  shall  judge  the  world  : 
What  was  distant  shall  be  near, 
What  was  hidden  shall  be  clear. 
To  what  shelter  shall  I  fly  ? 
To  what  guardian  shall  I  cry  ? 
Oh,  in  that  destroying  hour, 
Source  of  goodness,  Source  of  power, 
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Show  thou,  of  thine  own  free  grace, 
Help  unto  a  helpless  race. 
Though  I  plead  not  at  thy  throne 
Aught  that  I  for  thee  have  done, 
Do  not  thou  unmindful  be, 
Of  what  thou  hast  borne  for  me : 
Of  the  wandering,  of  the  scorn, 
Of  the  scourge,  and  of  the  thorn. 
JesuSy  hast  thou  borne  the  pain, 
And  hath  all  been  borne  in  vain  ? 
Shall  thy  vengeance  smite  the  head 
For  whose  ransom  thou  hast  bled  ? 
Thou,  whose  dying  blessing  gave 
Glory  to  a  guilty  slave  : 
Thou,  who  from  the  crew  unclean 
Did'st  release  the  Magdalene  : 
Shall  not  mercy  vast  and  free, 
Evermore  be  found  in  thee  ? 
Father,  turn  on  me  thine  eyes. 
See  my  blushes,  hear  my  cries  ; 
Faint  though  be  the  cries  I  make. 
Save  me,  for  thy  mercy's  sake, 
From  the  worm,  and  from  the  fire. 
From  the  torments  of  thine  ire. 
Fold  me  with  the  sheep  that  stand 
Pure  and  safe  at  thy  right  hand. 
Hear  thy  guilty  child  implore  thee. 
Rolling  in  the  dust  before  thee. 
Oh  the  horrors  of  that  day ! 
When  this  frame  of  sinful  clay, 
Starting  from  its  burial  place. 
Must  behold  thee  face  to  face. 
Hear  and  pity,  hear  and  aid, 
Spare  the  creatures  thou  hast  made. 
Mercy,  mercy,  save,  forgive. 
Oh,  who  shall  look  on  thee  and  live  ? 
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THE   MARRIAGE  OF  TIRZAH   AND 

AHIRAD.    (1827) 

GENESIS  VI.   3 

It  is  the  dead  of  night : 

Yet  more  than  noonday  light 
Beams  far  and  wide  from  many  a  gorgeous  hall. 

Unnumbered  harps  are  tinkling, 

Unnumbered  lamps  are  twinkling, 
In  the  great  city  of  the  fourfold  wall. 

By  the  brazen  castle's  moat, 

The  sentry  hums  a  livelier  note. 

The  ship-boy  chaunts  a  shriller  lay 

From  the  galleys  in  the  bay. 

Shout,  and  laugh,  and  hurrying  feet 

Sound  from  mart  and  square  and  street. 

From  the  breezy  laurel  shades. 

From  the  granite  colonnades. 

From  the  golden  statue's  base, 

From  the  stately  market-place. 

Where,  upreared  by  captive  hands. 

The  great  Tower  of  Triumph  stands, 

All  its  pillars  in  a  blaze 

With  the  many-coloured  rays. 

Which  Ian  thorns  of  ten  thousand  dyes 

Shed  on  ten  thousand  panoplies. 
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But  closest  is  the  throng, 

And  loudest  is  the  song, 
In  that  sweet  garden  by  the  river's  side, 

The  abyss  of  myrtle  bowers, 

The  wilderness  of  Rowers, 
Where  Cain  hath  built  the  palace  of  his 
pride. 

Such  palace  ne'er  shall  be  again 

Among  the  dwindling  race  of  men. 
From  all  its  threescore  gates  the  light 

Of  gold  and  steel  afar  was  thrown ; 
Two  hundred  cubits  rose  in  height 

The  outer  wall  of  polished  stone. 

On  the  top  was  ample  space 

For  a  gailanl  chariot  race. 

Near  either  parapet  a  bed 

Of  the  richest  mould  was  spread, 
Where  amidst  flowers  of  every  scent  and  hue 
Rich  orange  trees,  and  palms,  and  giant  cedars 
grew. 

In  the  mansion's  public  court 

All  is  revel,  song,  and  sport ; 
For  there,  till  mom  shall  tint  the  east. 
Menials  and  guards  prolong  the  feast. 
The  boards  with  painted  vessels  shine ; 
The  marble  cisterns  foam  with  wine; 
A  hundred  dancing  girls  are  there 
With  zoneless  waists  and  streaming  hair ; 
And  countless  eyes  with  ardour  gaze. 

And  countless  hands  the  measure  beat, 
As  mix  and  part  in  amorous  maze 

Those  floating  arms  and  bounding  feet. 
But  none  of  all  the  race  of  Cain, 

Save  those  whom  he  hath  deigned  to  grace 
With  yellow  robe  and  sapphire  chain. 

May  pass  beyond  that  outer  space. 
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For  now  within  the  painted  hall 

The  Firstborn  keeps  high  festival. 
Before  the  glittering  valves  all  night 

Their  post  the  chosen  captains  hold, 
Above  the  portal's  stately  height 

The  legend  flames  in  lamps  of  gold : 
*^  In  life  united  and  in  death 

May  Tirzah  and  Ahirad  be, 
The  bravest  he  of  all  the  sons  of  Seth, 

Of  all  the  house  of  Cain  the  loveliest  she.** 

Through  all  the  climates  of  the  earth 
This  night  is  given  to  festal  mirth. 
The  long  continued  war  is  ended. 
The  long  divided  lines  are  blended. 
Ahirad's  bow  shall  now  no  more 
Make  fat  the  wolves  with  kindred  gore. 
The  vultures  shall  expect  in  vain 
Their  banquet  from  the  sword  of  Cain. 
Without  a  guard  the  herds  and  flocks 
Along  the  frontier  moors  and  rocks 

From  eve  to  mom  may  roam  ; 
Nor  shriek,  nor  shout,  nor  reddened  sky 
Shall  warn  the  startled  hind  to  fly 

From  his  beloved  home. 
Nor  to  the  pier  shall  burghers  crowd 

With  straining  necks  and  faces  pale, 
And  think  that  in  each  flitting  cloud 

They  see  a  hostile  sail. 
The  peasant  without  fear  shall  guide 
Down  smooth  canal  or  river  wide 

His  painted  bark  of  cane, 
Fraught,  for  some  proud  bazaar's  arcades, 
With  chestnuts  from  his  native  shades, 

And  wine,  and  milk,  and  grain. 
Search  round  the  peopled  globe  to-night. 

Explore  each  continent  and  isle. 
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There  is  no  door  without  a  light, 

No  face  without  a  smile. 
The  noblest  chiefs  of  either  race. 

From  north  and  south,  from  west  and  east, 
Crowd  to  the  painted  hall  to  g^ce 

The  pomp  of  that  atoning  feast 
With  widening  eyes  and  labouring  breath 
Stand  the  fair-haired  sons  of  Seth, 
As  bursts  upon  their  dazzled  sight 
The  endless  avenue  of  light, 
The  bowers  of  tulip,  rose,  and  palm, 
The  thousand  cressets  fed  with  balm, 
The  silken  vests,  the  boards  piled  high 
With  amber,  gold,  and  ivory. 
The  crystal  founts  whence  sparkling  flow 
The  richest  wines  o'er  beds  of  snow, 
The  walls  where  blaze  in  living  dyes 
The  king's  three  hundred  victories. 
The  heralds  point  the  fitting  seat 
To  every  guest  in  order  meet. 
And  place  the  highest  in  degree 
Nearest  th'  imperial  canopy. 
Beneath  its  broad  and  goi^eous  fold, 
With  naked  swords  and  shields  of  gold, 
Stood  the  seven  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Nod. 

Upon  an  ermine  carpet  lay 

Two  tiger  cubs  in  furious  play,    . 
Beneath  the  emerald  throne  where  sat  the  signed 
of  God. 

Over  that  ample  forehead  white 

The  thousandth  year  retumeth. 
Still,  on  its  commanding  height. 
With  a  fierce  and  blood-red  light, 

The  fiery  token  burneth. 
Wheresoe'er  that  mystic  star 
Blazeth  in  the  van  of  war. 
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Back  recoil  before  its  ray 
Shield  and  banner,  bow  and  spear. 

Maddened  horses  break  away 
From  the  trembling  charioteer. 
The  fear  of  that  stem  king  doth  lie 
On  all  that  live  beneath  the  sky ; 
All  shrink  before  the  mark  of  his  despair, 
The  seal  of  that  great  curse  which  he  alone  can  bear. 

Blazing  in  pearls  and  diamonds'  sheen, 

Tirzah,  the  young  Ahirad's  bride, 
Of  humankind  the  destined  queen, 

Sits  by  her  great  forefather's  side. 
The  jetty  curls,  the  forehead  high, 

The  swanlike  neck,  the  eagle  face. 
The  glowing  cheek,  the  rich  dark  eye. 

Proclaim  her  of  the  elder  race. 
With  flowing  locks  of  auburn  hue, 
And  features  smooth  and  eye  of  blue, 

Timid  in  love  as  brave  in  arms, 
The  gentle  heir  of  Seth  askance 
Snatches  a  bashful,  ardent  glance 

At  her  majestic  charms  ; 
Blest  when  across  that  brow  high  musing  flashes 

A  deeper  tint  of  rose. 
Thrice  blest  when  from  beneath  the  silken  lashes 

Of  her  proud  eye  she  throws 
The  smile  of  blended  fondness  and  disdain 
Which  marks  the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Cain- 
All  hearts  are  light  around  the  hall 
Save  his  who  is  the  lord  of  all. 
The  painted  roofs,  the  attendant  train. 
The  lights,  the  banquet,  all  are  vain. 
He  sees  them  not.     His  fancy  strays 
To  other  scenes  and  other  days. 
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A  cot  by  a  lone  forest's  edge, 

A  fountain  murmuring  through  the  trees, 
A  garden  with  a  wild  flower  hedge. 

Whence  sounds  the  music  of  the  bees, 
A  little  flock  of  sheep  at  rest 
Upon  a  mountain's  swarthy  breast. 
On  his  rude  spade  he  seems  to  lean 

Beside  the  well  remembered  stone, 
Rejoicing  o'er  the  promise  green 
Of  tiie  first  harvest  man  hath  sown. 
He  sees  his  mother's  tears  ; 
His  father's  voice  he  hears, 
Kind  as  when  first  it  praised  his  youthful  skill. 
And  soon  a  seraph-child, 
In  boyish  rapture  wild, 
With  a  light  crook  comes  bounding  from  the  hill, 
Kisses  his  hands,  and  strokes  his  face, 
And  nestles  close  in  his  embrace. 
In  his  adamantine  eye 
None  might  discern  his  agony  ; 
But  they  who  had  grown  hoary  next  his  side, 

And  read  his  stern  dark  face  with  deepest  skill, 
Could  trace  strange  meanings  in  that  lip  of  pride. 
Which  for  one  moment  quivered  and  was  still. 
No  time  for  them  to  mark  or  him  to  feel 
Those  inward  stings  ;  for  clarion,  flute,  and  lyre 
And  tlie  rich  voices  of  a  countless  quire. 
Burst  on  the  ear  tn  one  triumphant  pea!. 
In  breathless  transport  sits  the  admiring  throng, 
As  sink  and  swell  the  notes  of  Jubal's  lofty  song. 

"  Sound  the  timbrel,  strike  the  lyre, 
Wake  the  trumpet's  blast  of  fire. 

Till  the  gilded  arches  ring. 
Empire,  victory,  and  fame. 
Be  ascribed  unto  the  name 

Of  our  father  and  our  king. 
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Of  the  deeds  which  he  hath  done, 
Of  the  spoils  which  he  hath  won, 
Let  his  grateful  children  sing. 

"  When  the  deadly  fight  was  fought. 
When  the  great  revenge  was  wrought, 
When  on  the  slaughtered  victims  lay 
The  minion  stiff  and  cold  as  they, 
Doomed  to  exile,  sealed  with  flame. 
From  the  west  the  wanderer  came. 
Six  score  years  and  six  he  strayed 
A  hunter  through  the  forest  shade 
The  lion's  shaggy  jaws  he  tore, 
To  earth  he  smote  the  foaming  boar 
He  crushed  the  dragon's  fiery  crest, 
And  scaled  the  condor's  dizzy  nest ; 
Till  hardy  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Increased  around  his  woodland  lair. 
Then  his  victorious  bow  unstrung 
On  the  great  bison's  horn  he  hung. 
Giraffe  and  elk  he  left  to  hold 

The  wilderness  of  boughs  in  peace, 
And  trained  his  youth  to  pen  the  fold, 

To  press  the  cream  and  weave  the  fleece. 
As  shrunk  the  streamlet  in  its  bed, 

As  black  and  scant  the  herbage  grew, 
0*er  endless  plains  his  flocks  he  led 

Still  to  new  brooks  and  pastures  new. 
So  strayed  he  till  the  white  pavilions 
Of  his  camp  were  told  by  millions, 
Till  his  children's  households  seven 
Were  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Then  he  bade  us  rove  no  more  ; 

And  in  the  place  that  pleased  him  best, 
On  the  great  river's  fertile  shore, 

He  fixed  the  city  of  his  rest. 
He  taught  us  then  to  bind  the  sheaves. 


^ 
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To  strain  the  palm's  delicious  milk, 
And  from  the  dark  green  mulberry  leaves 

To  cull  the  filmy  silk. 
Then  first  from  straw-built  mansions  roamed 

O'er  flower-beds  trim  the  skilful  bees  ; 
Then  first  the  purple  wine  vats  foamed 

Around  the  laughing  peasant's  knees  ; 
And  olive-yards,  and  orchards  green, 
O'er  all  the  hills  of  Nod  were  seen. 

"  Of  our  father  and  our  king 

Let  his  grateful  children  sing. 

From  him  our  race  its  being  draws, 

His  are  our  arts,  and  his  our  laws. 

Like  himself  he  bade  us  be, 

Proud,  and  brave,  and  fierce,  and  free. 

True,  through  every  turn  of  fate, 

In  our  friendship  and  our  hate. 

Calm  to  watch,  yet  prompt  to  dare ; 

Quick  to  feel,  yet  firm  to  bear ; 

Only  timid,  on!y  weak, 

Before  sweet  woman's  eye  and  cheek. 

We  will  not  serve,  we  will  not  know, 

The  God  who  is  our  father's  foe. 

In  our  proud  cities  to  his  name 

No  temples  rise,  no  altars  flame. 

Our  flocks  of  sheep,  our  groves  of  spice, 

To  him  afford  no  sacrifice. 

Enough  that  once  the  House  of  Cain 

Hath  courted  with  oblation  vain 

The  sullen  power  above. 
Henceforth  we  bear  the  yoke  no  more  ; 
The  only  gods  whom  we  adore 

Are  glory,  vengeance,  love. 

"Of  our  father  and  our  king 
Let  his  grateful  children  sing. 
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What  eye  of  living  thing  may  brook 

On  his  blazing  brow  to  look  ? 

What  might  of  living  thing  may  stand 

Against  the  strength  of  his  right  hand  ? 

First  he  led  his  armies  forth 

Against  the  Mammoths  of  the  north, 

What  time  they  wasted  in  their  pride 

Pasture  and  vineyard  far  and  wide. 

Then  the  White  River's  icy  flood 

Was  thawed  with  fire  and  dyed  with  blood, 

And  heard  for  many  a  league  the  sound 

Of  the  pine  forests  blazing  round, 

And  the  death-howl  and  trampling  din 

Of  the  gigantic  herd  within. 

From  the  surging  sea  of  flame 

Forth  the  tortured  monsters  came ; 

As  of  breakers  on  the  shore 

Was  their  onset  and  their  roar  ; 

As  the  cedar-trees  of  God 

Stood  the  stately  ranks  of  Nod. 

One  long  night  and  one  short  day 

The  sword  was  lifted  up  to  slay. 

Then  marched  the  firstborn  and  his  sons 
O'er  the  white  ashes  of  the  wood, 
And  counted  of  that  savage  brood 

Nine  times  nine  thousand  skeletons. 

"  On  the  snow  with  carnage  red 
The  wood  is  piled,  the  skins  are  spread. 
A  thousand  fires  illume  the  sky ; 
Round  each  a  hundred  warriors  lie. 
But,  long  ere  half  the  night  was  spent, 
Forth  thundered  from  the  golden  tent 

The  rousing  voice  of  Cain. 
A  thousand  trumps  in  answer  rang. 
And  fast  to  arms  the  warriors  sprang 

O'er  all  the  frozen  plain. 
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A  herald  from  the  wealthy  bay 

Hath  come  with  tidings  of  dismay. 

From  the  western  ocean's  coast 

Seth  hath  led  a  countless  host, 

And  vows  to  slay  with  fire  and  sword 

All  who  call  not  on  the  Lord. 

His  archers  hold  the  mountain  forts  ; 

His  light  armed  ships  blockade  the  ports ; 

His  horsemen  tread  the  harvest  down. 
On  twelve  proud  bridges  he  hath  passed 
The  river  dark  with  many  a  mast. 
And  pitched  his  mighty  camp  at  last 

Before  the  imperial  town« 

••  On  the  south  and  on  the  west. 

Closely  was  the  city  prest 

Before  us  lay  the  hostile  powers. 

The  breach  was  wide  between  the  towers. 

Pulse  and  meal  within  were  sold 

For  a  double  weight  of  gold. 

Our  mighty  father  hath  gone  forth 

Two  hundred  marches  to  the  north. 

Yet  in  that  extreme  of  ill 

We  stoutly  kept  his  city  still ; 

And  swore  beneath  his  royal  wall, 

Like  his  true  sons,  to  fight  and  fall. 

"  Hark,  hark,  to  gong  and  horn. 
Clarion,  and  fife,  and  drum. 
The  morn,  the  fortieth  morn, 
Fixed  for  the  great  assault  is  come. 
Between  the  camp  and  city  spreads 
A  waving  sea  of  helmed  heads. 
From  the  royal  car  of  Seth 
Was  hung  the  blood-red  flag  of  death : 
At  sight  of  that  thrice-hallowed  sign 
Wide  flew  at  once  each  banner's  fold  ; 
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The  captains  clashed  their  arms  cf  gold, 
The  war  cry  of  Elohim  rolled 
Far  down  tiieir  endless  line. 
On  the  northern  hills  afar 
Pealed  an  answering  note  of  war. 
Soon  the  dust  in  whirlwinds  driven, 
Rushed  across  the  northern  heaven. 
Beneath  its  shroud  came  thick  and  loud 
The  tramp  as  of  a  countless  crowd  ; 
And  at  intervals  were  seen 
Lance  and  hauberk  glancing  sheen  ; 
And  at  intervals  were  heard 
Charger's  neigh  and  battle  word. 

**  Oh  what  a  rapturous  cry 
From  all  the  city's  thousand  spires  arose, 

With  what  a  look  the  hollow  eye 
Of  the  lean  watchman  glared  upon  the  foes, 
With  what  a  yell  of  joy  the  mother  pressed 
The  moaning  baby  to  her  withered  breast, 
When  through  the  swarthy  cloud  that  veiled  the 

plain 
Burst  on  his  children's  sight  the  flaming  brow   of 

Cain." 

There  paused  perforce  that  noble  song  ; 

For  from  all  the  joyous  throng, 

Burst  forth  a  rapturous  shout  which  drowned 

Singer's  voice  and  trumpet's  sound. 

Thrice  that  stormy  clamour  fell, 

Thrice  rose  again  with  mightier  swell. 

The  last  and  loudest  roar  of  all 

Had  died  along  the  painted  wall. 

The  crowd  was  hushed  ;  the  minstrel  train 

Prepared  to  strike  the  chords  again  ; 

When  on  each  ear  distinctly  smote 

A  low  and  wild  and  wailing  note. 
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It  moans  again.     In  mute  amaze 
Menials,  and  guests,  and  harpers  gaze. 
They  look  above,  beneath,  around. 
No  shape  doth  own  that  mournful  sound. 
It  comes  not  from  the  tuneful  quire ; 

It  comes  not  from  the  feasting  peers  ; 
There  is  no  tone  of  earthly  lyre 

So  soft,  so  sad,  so  full  of  tears. 
Then  a  strange  horror  came  on  all 
Who  sate  at  that  high  festival. 
The  far  famed  harp,  the  harp  of  gold. 
Dropped  from  Jubal's  trembling  hold. 
Frantic  with  dismay  the  bride 
Clung  to  her  Ahirad's  side. 
And  the  corpse-like  hue  of  dread 
Ahirad's  haughty  face  o'erspread. 
Yet  not  even  in  that  agony  of  awe 

Did  the  young  leader  of  the  fair-haired  race 
From   Tirzah's  shuddering  grasp   his  hand  with- 
draw 
Or  turn  his  eyes  from  Tirzah's  livid  face. 

The  tigers  to  their  lord  retreat, 

And  crouch  and  whine  beneath  his  feet. 
Prone  sink  to  earth  the  golden  shielded  seven. 

All  hearts  are  cowed  save  his  alone 

Who  sits  upon  the  emerald  throne  ; 
For  he  hath  heard  Elohim  speak  from  heaven. 

Still  thunders  in  his  ear  the  peal ; 

Still  blazes  on  his  front  the  seal : 

And  on  the  soul  of  the  proud  king 

No  terror  of  created  thing 

From  sky,  or  earth,  or  hell,  hath  power 

Since  that  unutterable  hour. 

He  rose  to  speak,  but  paused,  and  listening  stood, 
EJot  daunted,  but  in  sad  and  curious  mood, 
I  With  knitted  brow,  and  searching  eye  of  fire. 
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A  deathlike  silence  sank  on  all  around, 
And   through   the  boundless  space  was  heard  no 
sound, 
Save  the  soft  tones  of  that  mysterious  lyre. 

Broken,  faint,  and  low, 

At  first  the  numbers  flow. 
Louder,  deeper,  quicker,  still 

Into  one  fierce  peal  they  swell. 
And  the  echoing  palace  fill 

With  a  strange  funereal  yell. 
A  voice  comes  forth.    But  what,  or  where  ? 
On  the  earth,  or  in  the  air  ? 
Like  the  midnight  winds  that  blow 
Round  a  lone  cottage  in  the  snow. 
With  howling  swell  and  sighing  fall. 
It  wails  along  the  trophied  hall. 
In  such  a  wild  and  dreary  moan 

The  watches  of  the  Seraphim 

Poured  out  all  night  their  plaintive  hymn 
Before  the  eternal  throne. 
Then,  when  from  many  a  heavenly  eye 

Drops  as  of  earthly  pity  fell 
For  her  who  had  aspired  too  high, 

For  him  who  loved  too  well. 
When,  stunned  by  grief,  the  gentle  pair 
From  the  nuptial  garden  fair. 
Linked  in  a  sorrowful  caress, 
Strayed  through  the  untrodden  wilderness  ; 
And  close  behind  their  footsteps  came 
The  desolating  sword  of  flame, 
And  drooped  the  cedared  alley's  pride. 
And  fountains  shrank,  and  roses  died. 

"  Rejoice,  oh  Son  of  God,  rejoice," 
Sang  that  melancholy  voice, 
"  Rejoice,  the  maid  is  fair  to  see ; 
The  bower  is  decked  for  her  and  thee  : 
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The  ivory  lamps  around  it  throw 

A  soft  and  pure  and  mellow  glow. 

Where'er  the  chastened  lustre  falls 

On  TootoT  cornice,  flopr  or  walls, 

Woven  of  pink  and  rose  appear 

Such  words  as  love  delights  to  hear. 

The  breath  of  myrrh,  the  lute's  soft  sound. 

Float  through  the  moonlight  galleries  round. 

O'er  beds  of  violet  and  through  groves  of  spice. 

Lead  thy  proud  bride  into  the  nuptial  bower  ; 
For  thou  hast  bought  her  with  a  fearful  price, 

And  she   hath  dowered    thee  with   a   fearful 
dower. 
The  price  is  life.     The  dower  is  death. 

Accursed  loss  !     Accursed  gain  ! 
For  her  thou  givest  the  blessedness  of  Seth, 

And  to  thine  arms  she  brings  the  curse  of  Cain. 
Round  the  dark  curtains  of  the  fiery  throne 

Pauses  awhile  the  voice  of  sacred  song  : 
From  all  the  angelic  ranks  goes  forth  a  groan, 

'  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ? ' 
The  still  small  voice  makes  answer,  '  Wait  and  see, 
Oh  sons  of  glory,  what  the  end  shall  be.' 

'■  But,  in  the  outer  darkness  of  the  place 
Where    God    hath    shown   his   power    without    his 
grace. 
Is  laughter  and  the  sound  of  glad  acclaim, 
Loud  as  when,  on  wings  of  fire, 
Fulfilled  of  his  malign  desire, 
From  Paradise  the  conquering  serpent  came. 
The  giant  ruler  of  the  morning  star 
.    From  oflThis  fiery  bed 
Lifts  high  his  stately  head, 
Which  Michael's  sword  hath  marked  with  many  a  scar. 
At  bis  voice  the  pit  of  hell 
Answers  with  a  joyous  yell, 
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And  flings  her  dusky  portals  wide 
For  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 


**  But  louder  still  shall  be  the  din 
In  the  halls  of  Death  and  Sin, 
When  the  full  measure  runneUi  o'er, 
When  mercy  can  endure  no  more. 
When  he  who  vainly  proffers  g^ace, 
Comes  in  his  fury  to  deface 

The  fair  creation  of  his  hand  ; 
When  from  the  heaven  streams  down  amain 
For  forty  days  the  sheeted  rain  ; 
And  from  his  ancient  barriers  free, 
With  a  deafening  roar  the  sea 

Comes  foaming  up  the  land. 
Mother,  cast  thy  babe  aside  : 
Brid^^room,  quit  thy  virgin  bride : 
Brother,  pass  thy  brother  by  : 
'Tis  for  life,  for  life,  ye  fly. 
Along  the  drear  horizon  raves 
The  swift  advancing  line  of  waves. 
On  :  on :  their  frothy  crests  appear 
Each  moment  nearer  and  more  near. 
Urge  the  dromedary's  speed  ; 
Spur  to  death  the  reeling  steed  ; 
If  perchance  ye  yet  may  gain 
The  mountains  that  o'erhang  the  plain. 

•*  Oh  thou  haughty  land  of  Nod, 
Hear  the  sentence  of  thy  God. 
Thou  hast  said  *  Of  all  the  hills 
Whence,  after  autumn  rains,  the  rills 

In  silver  trickle  down, 
The  fairest  is  that  mountain  white 
Which  intercepts  the  morning  light 

From  Cain's  imperial  town. 
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On  its  first  and  gentlest  swell 
Are  pleasant  halls  where  nobles  dwell ; 
And  marble  porticoes  are  seen 
Peeping  through  terraced  gardens  green. 
Above  are  olives,  palms,  and  vines  ; 
And  higher  yet  the  dark-blue  pines  ; 
And  highest  on  the  summit  shines 

The  crest  of  everlasting  ice. 
Here  let  the  God  of  Abel  own 
That  human  art  hath  wonders  shown 

Beyond  his  boasted  paradise.' 

"Therefore  on  that  proud  mountain's  crown 

Thy  few  surviving  sons  and  daughters 
Shall  see  their  latest  sun  go  down 

Upon  a  boundless  waste  of  waters. 
None  salutes  and  none  replies  ; 

None  heaves  a  groan  or  breathes  a  prayer ; 
They  crouch  on  earth  with  tearless  eyes, 

And  clenched  hands,  and  bristling  hair. 
The  rain  pours  on :  no  star  illumes 

The  blackness  of  the  roaring  sky. 
And  each  successive  billow  booms 

Nigher  still  and  still  more  nigh. 
And  now  upon  the  howling  blast 
The  wreaths  of  spray  come  thick  and  fast ; 
And  a  great  billow  hy  the  tempest  curled 

Falls  with  a  thundering  crash ;  and  all  is  o'er. 
And  what  is  left  of  all  this  glorious  world  ? 
I  A  sky  without  a  beam,  a  sea  without  a  shore. 

I  "  Oh  thou  fair  land,  where  from  their  starry  home 

Cherub  and  seraph  oft  delight  to  roam, 
Thou  city  of  the  thousand  towers, 
Thou  palace  of  the  golden  stairs, 
L  Ye  gardens  of  perennial  flowers, 

I  Ye  moated  gates,  ye  breezy  squares  ; 
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Ye  parks  amidst  whose  branches  high 
Oft  peers  the  squirrel's  sparkling  eye  ; 
Ye  vineyards,  in  whose  trellised  shade 
Pipes  many  a  youth  to  many  a  maid  ; 
Ye  ports  where  rides  the  gallant  ship  ; 

Ye  marts  where  wealthy  burghers  meet ; 
Ye  dark  green  lanes  which  know  the  trip 

Of  woman's  conscious  feet ; 
Ye  grassy  meads  where,  when  the  day  is  done, 

The  shepherd  pens  his  fold  ; 
Ye  purple  moors  on  which  the  setting  sun 

Leaves  a  rich  fringe  of  gold ; 
Ye  wintry  deserts  where  the  larches  grow ; 
Ye  mountains  on  whose  everlasting  snow 

No  human  foot  hath  trod  ; 

Many  a  fathom  shall  ye  sleep 

Beneath  the  grey  and  endless  deep, 
In  the  great  day  of  the  revenge  of  God.** 
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AN  ELECTION  BALLAD.     (1827) 


As  I  sate  down  to  breakfast  in  state, 

At  my  living  of  Tithing-cum-Boring, 
With  Betty  beside  me  to  wait, 

Came  a  rap  that  almost  beat  the  door  in, 
I  laid  down  my  basin  of  tea. 

And  Betty  ceased  spreading  the  toast, 
"  As  sure  as  a  gun,  sir,"  said  she, 

"  That  must  be  the  knock  of  the  post." 

A  letter — and  free — bring  it  here — 

I  have  no  correspondent  who  franks. 
No  I  yes !  Can  it  be  ?     Why,  my  dear, 

'Tis  our  glorious,  our  Protestant  Bankes. 
"Dear  sir,  as  I  know  you  desire 

That  the  Church  should  receive  due  protection, 
I  humbly  presume  to  require 

Your  aid  at  tiie  Cambridge  election. 

"  It  has  lately  been  brought  to  my  knowledge, 

That  the  Ministers  fuliy  design 
To  suppress  each  cathedral  and  college^ 

And  eject  every  learned  divine. 
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To  assist  this  detestable  scheme 

Three  nuncios  from  Rome  are  come  over  ; 
They  left  Calais  on  Monday  by  steam, 

And  landed  to  dinner  at  Dover. 

"  An  army  of  grim  Cordeliers, 

Well  furnished  with  relics  and  vermin, 
Will  follow,  Lord  Westmoreland  fears, 

To  effect  what  their  chiefs  may  determine 
Lollard's  bower,  good  authorities  say, 

Is  again  fitting  up  for  a  prison  ; 
And  a  wood-merchant  told  me  to-day 

Tis  a  wonder  how  faggots  have  risen. 

**  The  finance  scheme  of  Canning  contains 

A  new  Easter-offering  tax ; 
And  he  means  to  devote  all  the  gains 

To  a  bounty  on  thumb-screws  and  racks^ 
Your  living,  so  neat  and  compact — 

Pray,  don't  let  the  news  give  you  pain ! — 
Is  promised,  I  know  for  a  foct, 

To  an  olive-faced  Padre  from  Spain," 

I  read,  and  I  felt  my  heart  bleed, 

Sore  wounded  with  horror  and  pity  ; 
So  I  flew,  with  all  possible  speed. 

To  our  Protestant  champion's  committee. 
True  gentlemen,  kind  and  well-bred  1 

No  fleering  !  no  distance !  no  scorn  ! 
They  asked  after  my  wife  who  is  dead, 

And  my  children  who  never  were  bom. 

They  then,  like  high-principled  Tories, 
Called  our  Sovereign  unjust  and  unsteady, 

And  assailed  him  with  scandalous  stories, 
Till  the  coach  for  the  voters  was  ready. 
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That  coach  might  be  well  called  a  casket 

Of  learning  and  brotherly  love : 
There  were  parsons  in  boot  and  in  basket ; 

There  were  parsons  below  and  above. 

There  were  Sneaker  and  Griper,  a  pair 

Who  stick  to  Lord  Miilesby  lilte  leeches; 
A  smug  chaplain  of  plausible  air. 

Who  writes  my  Lord  Goslingham's  speeches. 
Dr.  Buzz,  who  alone  is  a  host, 

Who,  with  arguments  weighty  as  lead, 
Proves  six  times  a  week  in  the  Fost 

That  flesh  somehow  differs  from  bread. 


Dr.  Nimrod,  whose  orthodox  toes 

Are  seldom  withdrawn  from  the  stirrup  ; 
Dr.  Humdrum,  whose  eloquence  flows, 

Like  droppings  of  sweet  poppy  syrup  ; 
Dr.  Rosygiil  pufiing  and  fanning, 

And  wiping  away  perspiration  ; 
Dr.  Humbug,  who  proved  Mr.  Canning 

The  beast  in  St.  John's  Revelation. 

A  layman  can  scarce  form  a  notion 

Of  our  wonderful  talk  on  the  road  ; 
Of  the  learning,  the  wit,  and  devotion. 

Which  almost  each  syllable  showed ; 
Why  divided  allegiance  agrees 

Sio  ill  with  our  free  constitution  ; 
How  Catholics  swear  as  they  please, 

In  hope  of  the  priest's  absolution  ; 

How  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  bartered 
His  faith  for  a  legate's  commission  ; 

How  Lyndhurst,  afraid  to  be  martyr'd, 
Had  stooped  to  a  base  coalition ; 
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How  Papists  are  cased  from  compassion 

By  bigotry,  stronger  than  steel ; 
How  burning  would  soon  come  in  fashion. 

And  how  very  bad  it  must  feel. 

We  were  all  so  much  touched  and  excited 

By  a  subject  so  dirdy  sublime, 
That  the  rules  of  politeness  were  slighted, 

And  we  all  of  us  talked  at  a  time ; 
And  in  tones,  which  each  moment  grew  louder, 

Told  how  we  should  dress  for  the  show, 
And  where  we  should  fasten  the  powder, 

And  if  we  should  bellow  or  no. 

Thus  from  subject  to  subject  we  ran. 

And  the  journey  passed  pleasantly  o'er, 
Till  at  last  Dr.  Humdrum  began  ; 

From  that  time  I  remember  no  more. 
At  Ware  he  commenced  his  prelection, 

In  the  dullest  of  clerical  drones  ; 
And  when  next  I  regained  recollection 

We  were  rumbling  o'er  Trumpington  stones. 
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O  STAY»  Madonna !  stay ; 

Tis  not  the  dawn  of  day 
That  marks  the  skies  with  yonder  opal  streak  : 

The  stars  in  silence  shine  ; 

Then  press  thy  lips  to  mine, 
And  rest  upon  my  neck  thy  fervid  cheek* 

O  sleep,  Madonna  I  sleep ; 

Leave  me  to  watch  and  weep 
O'er  the  sad  memory  of  departed  joys. 

O'er  hope's  extinguished  beam, 

O'er  fancy's  vanished  dream. 
O'er  all  that  nature  gives  and  man  destroys. 

O  wake,  Madonna  I  wake ; 

Even  now  the  purple  lake 
Is  dappled  o'er  with  amber  flakes  of  light ; 

A  glow  is  on  the  hill ; 

And  every  trickling  rill 
In  golden  threads  leaps  down  from  yonder  height 

O  fly.  Madonna  1  fly. 

Lest  day  and  envy  spy 
What  only  love  and  night  may  safely  know : 

Fly,  and  tread  softly,  dear  1 

Lest  those  who  hate  us  hear 
The  sounds  of  thy  light  footsteps  as  they  ga 
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THE   DELIVERANCE  OF  VIENNA 

TRANSLATED  FROM  VINCENZIO  DA   FILICAIA 
(Ft^lishedin  the  "  Winter^s  Wreath,''  Liverpool,  1828) 


•*  Le  corde  d'  oro  dette,"  &a 

The  chords,  the  sacred  chords  of  gold, 

Strike,  oh  Muse,  in  measure  bold  ; 
And  frame  a  sparkling  wreath  of  joyous  songs 
For  that  great  God  to  whom  revenge  belongs. 

Who  shall  resist  his  might, 

Who  marshals  for  the  fight 
Earthquake  and  thunder,  hurricane  and  flame  ? 

He  smote  the  haughty  race 

Of  unbelieving  Thrace, 
And  turned  their  rage  to  fear,  their  pride  to  shame- 
He  looked  in  wrath  from  high, 
Upon  their  vast  array  ; 

And,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

Tambour,  and  trump,  and  battle-cry. 

And  steeds,  and  turbaned  infantry. 
Passed  like  a  dream  away. 
Such  power  defends  the  mansions  of  the  just : 

But,  like  a  city  without  walls. 

The  grandeur  of  the  mortal  falls 
Who  glories  in  his  strength,  and  makes  not  God  his 
trust 
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The  proud  blasphemers  thought  all  earth  their  own  ; 
They  deemed   that   soon  the  whirlwind  of  their 

ire 
Would  sweep  down  tower  and  palace,  dome  and 
spire. 
The  Christian  altars  and  the  Augustan  throne. 
And  soon,  they  cried,  shall  Austria  bow 
To  the  dust  her  lofty  brow. 
The  princedoms  of  Almayne 
Shall  wear  the  Phrygian  chain  ; 
In  humbler  waves  shall  vassal  Tiber  roll ; 
And  Rome,  a  slave  forlorn. 
Her  laurelled  tresses  shorn, 
Shall  feel  our  iron  in  her  inmost  soul. 
Who  shall  bid  the  torrent  stay  ? 
Who  shall  bar  the  lightning's  way  ? 
Who  arrest  the  advancing  van 
Of  the  fiery  Ottoman  ? 

As  the  curling  smoke  wreaths  fly- 
When  fresh  breezes  clear  the  sky, 
Passed  away  each  swelling  boast 
Of  the  misbelieving  host. 
From  the  Hebrus  rolling  far 
Came  the  murky  cloud  of  war, 
And  in  shower  and  tempest  dread 
Burst  on  Austria's  fenceless  head. 
But  not  for  vaunt  or  threat 
Didst  Thou,  oh  Lord,  forget 
The  flock  so  dearly  bought,  and  loved  so  well 
Even  in  the  very  hour 
Of  guilty  pride  and  power 
Full  on  the  circumcised  Thy  vengeance  fell. 
Then  the  fields  were  heaped  with  dead, 
Then  the  streams  with  gore  were  red, 
And  every  bird  of  prey,  and  every  iwast, 
From  wood  and  cavern  thronged  to  Thy  great  feast 
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What  terror  seized  the  fiends  obscene  of  Nile  1 
How  wildly,  in  his  place  of  doom  beneath, 
Arabia's  lying  prophet  gnashed  his  teeth, 
And  cursed  his  blighted  hopes  and  wasted  guile  1 
When,  at  the  bidding  of  Thy  sovereign  might. 

Flew  on  their  destined  path 

Thy  messengers  of  wrath, 
Riding  on  storms  and  wrapped  in  deepest  night 

The  Phthian  mountains  saw, 

And  quaked  with  mystic  awe : 
The  proud  Sultana  of  the  Straits  bowed  down 
Her  jewelled  neck  and  her  embattled  crowiL 

The  miscreants,  as  they  raised  their  eyes 

Glaring  defiance  on  Thy  skies, 

Saw  adverse  winds  and  clouds  display 

The  terrors  of  their  black  array ; — 

Saw  each  portentous  star 
Whose  fiery  aspect  turned  of  yore  to  flight 
The  iron  chariots  of  the  Canaanite 

Gird  its  bright  harness  for  a  deadlier  war. 

Beneath  Thy  withering  look 

Their  limbs  with  palsy  shook  ; 
Scattered  on  earth  the  crescent  banners  lay ; 

Trembled  with  panic  fear 

Sabre  and  targe  and  spear, 
Through  the  proud  armies  of  the  rising  day. 

Faint  was  each  heart,  unnerved  each  hand  ; 

And,  if  they  strove  to  charge  or  stand, 
Their  efforts  were  as  vain 

As  his  who,  scared  in  feverish  sleep 

By  evil  dreams,  essays  to  leap, 
Then  backward  falls  again. 

With  a  crash  of  wild  dismay, 

Their  ten  thousand  ranks  gave  way  ; 

Fast  they  broke,  and  fast  they  fled  ; 

Trampled,  mangled,  dying,  dead, 
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Horse  and  horseman  mingled  lay  ; 

Till  the  mountains  of  the  slain 

Raised  the  valleys  to  the  plain. 
Be  all  the  glory  to  Thy  name  divine  1 
The  swords  were  ours ;  the  arm,  O  Lord,  was  Thii 

Therefore  to  Thee,  beneath  whose  footstool  wait 
The  powers  which  erring  man  calls  Chance  and 

Fate. 
To  Thee  who  hast  laid  low 
The  pride  of  Europe's  foe, 
And  taught  Byzantium's  sullen  lords  to  fear, 
I  pour  my  spirit  out 
In  a  triumphant  shout, 
And  call  all  ages  and  all  lands  to  hear. 
Thou  who  evermore  end u rest, 
Loftiest,  mightiest,  wisest,  purest, 
Thou  whose  will  destroys  or  saves, 
Dread  of  tyrants,  hope  of  slaves, 
The  wreath  of  glory  is  from  Thee, 
And  the  red  sword  of  victory. 
There  where  exulting  Danube's  flood 
Kuns  stained  with  Islam's  noblest  blood 

From  that  tremendous  field. 
There  where  in  mosque  the  tyrants  met, 
And  from  the  crier's  minaret 

Unholy  summons  pealed. 
Pure  shrines  and  temples  now  shall  be 
Decked  for  a.  worship  worthy  Thee. 
To  Thee  thy  whole  creation  pays 
With  mystic  sympathy  its  praise, 

The  air,  the  earth,  the  seas  : 
The  day  shines  forth  with  livelier  beam  j 
There  is  a  smile  upon  the  stream, 

An  anthem  on  the  breeze. 
Glory,  they  ciy,  to  Him  whose  might 
Hath  turned  the  barbarous  foe  to  flight, 
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Whose  arm  protects  with  power  divine 

The  city  of  his  favoured  line. 
The  caves,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  repeat  the  sound  ; 
The  everlasting  hills  roll  the  long  echoes  round* 

But,  if  Thy  rescued  church  may  dare 

Still  to  besiege  Thy  throne  with  prayer. 

Sheathe  not,  we  implore  Thee,  Lord, 

Sheathe  not  Thy  victorious  sword. 

Still  Panonia  pines  away. 

Vassal  of  a  double  sway  : 

Still  Thy  servants  groan  in  chains, 

Still  the  race  which  hates  Thee  reigns : 

Part  the  living  from  the  dead  : 

Join  the  members  to  the  head : 
Snatch  Thine  own  sheep  from  yon  fell  monster's  hold  ; 
Let  one  kind  shepherd  rule  one  undivided  fold. 

He  is  the  victor,  only  he 
Who  reaps  the  fruits  of  victory. 

We  conquered  once  in  vain. 
When  foamed  the  Ionian  waves  with  gore, 
And  heaped  Lepanto's  stormy  shore 

With  wrecks  and  Moslem  slain. 
Yet  wretched  Cyprus  never  broke 
The  Syrian  tyrant's  iron  yoke. 
Shall  the  twice  vanquished  foe 
Again  repeat  his  blow  ? 
Shall  Europe's  sword  be  hung  to  rust  in  peace  ? 
No — let  the  red-cross  ranks 
Of  the  triumphant  Franks 
Bear  swift  deliverance  to  the  shrines  of  Greece, 
And  in  her  inmost  heart  let  Asia  feel 
The  avenging  plagues  of  Western  fire  and  steel. 

Oh  God  1  for  one  short  moment  raise 
The  veil  which  hides  those  glorious  days. 
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The  flying  foes  I  see  Thee  urge 
Even  to  the  river's  headlong  Verge. 
Close  on  their  rear  the  loud  uproar 
Of  fierce  pursuit  from  Ister's  shore 

Comes  pealing  on  the  wind  ; 
The  Rab's  wild  waters  are  before, 

The  Christian  sword  behind 
Sons  of  perdition,  speed  your  flight 

No  earthly  spear  is  in  the  rest ; 
No  earthly  champion  leads  to  fight 
The  warriors  of  the  West 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  asserts  His  old  renown, 
Scatters,  and  smites,  and  slays,  and  tramples  down 
Fast,  fast,  beyond  what  mortal  tongue  can  say 

Or  mortal  fancy  dream, 
He  rushes  on  his  prey : 

Till,  with  the  terrors  of  the  wondrous  theme 
Bewildered  and  appalled,  I  cease  to  sing. 
And  close  my  dazzled  eye,  and  rest  my  wearied 
wing. 
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THE  ARMADA.     (1832) 

A  FRAGMENT 

Attend,  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's 

praise; 
I  tell   of  the  thrice  famous  deeds  she  wrought  in 

ancient  days, 
When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  bore  in 

vain 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of 

Spain. 

It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summer 

day, 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship  full  sail  to  Ply- 
mouth Bay ; 
Her  crew  hath  seen  Castile's  black   fleet,  beyond 

Aurigny's  isle, 
At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a 

mile. 
At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  God's  especial 

grace ; 
And  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close 

in  chase. 
Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the 

wall  ; 
The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecumbe's 

lofty  hall ; 


QIKKN    KLIZABKTH. 

From  th«  original  pAinting  by  Marcu«  Uh«<braedt<i  at  Wcllicck  AKhcy.  the  property  of 

thr  Puke  uf  Portland. 
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Many  a  light  fishing-bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the 

coast, 
And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode   inland 

many  a  post. 
With  his  white  hair  unbonneted,  the  stout  old  sheriflF 

comes  ; 
Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers ;  before  him  sound 

the  drums  ; 
His  yeomen  round  the  market  cfoss  make  clear  an 

ample  space ; 
For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her 

Grace. 
And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the 

bells, 
As  slow  upon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon 

swells. 
Look  how  the  Lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient 

crown, 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies 

down. 
So  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed 

Picard  field, 
Bohemia's  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  Caesar's  eagle 

shield. 
So  glared  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath  he  turned 

to  bay. 
And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  claws  the  princely 

hunters  lay. 
Ho !  strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  sir  Knight :  ho  !  scatter 

flowers,  fair  maids : 
Ho  !  gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute :  ho  !  gallants,  draw 

your  blades : 
Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously  ;  ye  breezes,  waft  her 

wide  ; 
Our  glorious   SEMPER   EADEM,   the   banner  of  our 

pride. 

VOI^  XII  K  K 
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The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's 

massy  fold ; 
The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty 

scroll  of  gold ; 
Night  sank  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea, 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e*er  again 

shall  be. 
From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to 

Mil  ford  Bay, 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  astheday ; 
For  swift  to  east  and  swift  to  west  the  ghastly  war- 
flame  spread. 
High  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  it  shone :  it  shone  on 

Beachy  Head. 
Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern 

shire, 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling 

points  of  fire. 
The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar's  glittering 

waves : 
The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's  sun- 
less caves : 
O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbourne's  oaks,  the 

fiery  herald  flew : 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangers 

of  Beaulieu. 
Right  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  all  night  rang  out 

from  Bristol  town, 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on 

Clifton  down  ; 
The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  gate  looked  forth  into  the 

night, 
And  saw  o'erhanging  Richmond  Hill  the  streak  of 

blood-red  light. 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  deathlike 

silence  broke, 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city 

woke. 
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At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering 

fires ; 
At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling 

spires ; 
From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the 

voice  of  fear ; 
And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a 

louder  cheer : 
And  from  the  furthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of 

hurrying  feet, 
And  the  broad  streams  of  pikes  and  flags  rushed 

down  each  roaring  street ; 
And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still 

the  din, 
As  fast  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came 

spurring  in : 
And  eastward   straight  from   wild   Blackheath  the 

warlike  errand  went, 
And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  squires 

of  Kent 
Southward  from  Surrey's  pleasant  hills  flew  those 

bright  couriers  forth  ; 
High    on   bleak   Hampstead's  swarthy  moor  they 

started  for  the  north  ; 
And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause  untired  they  bounded 

still : 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang ;  they 

sprang  from  hill  to  hill :      * 
Till  the  proud  peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er  Darwin's 

rocky  dales, 
Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills 

of  Wales, 
Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern's 

lonely  height, 
Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin's 

crest  of  light, 
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Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's 
stately  fane, 

And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  In  arms  o'er  all  the  bound- 
less plain ; 

TiD  Bdvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent. 

And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide  vale 
of  Tijent; 

TO!  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burnt  on  Gaunt's  em- 
battled pile» 

And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of 
Carlisle; 


'  mk  ■        '  «  ~  ..._....  .^  •  ■  ^1    Ifc  t  ■'^ 
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INSCRIPTION 

ON  THE 

STATUE    OF    LORD     WM.     BENTINCK 

AT  CALCUTTA.      (1835) 


TO 

William  Cavendish  Bentinck, 

Who,  during  seven  years,  ruled  India  with  eminent 

Prudence,  Integrity,  and  Benevolence : 
Who,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  great  Empire,  never 

laid  aside 

The  simplicity  and  moderation  of  a  private  citizen : 

Who  infused  into  Oriental  despotism  the  spirit  of 

British  Freedom  : 

Who  never  forgot  that  the  end  of  Government  is 

The  happiness  of  the  Governed  : 

Who  abolished  cruel  rites : 

Who  effaced  humiliating  distinctions  : 

Who  gave  liberty  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion: 

Whose  constant  study  it  was,  to  elevate  the  intellectual 

And  moral  character  of  the  Nations  committed  to 

his  charge : 

This  Monument 

Was  erected  by  men. 

Who,  differing  in  Race,  in  Manners,  in  Language, 

And  in  Religion, 

Cherish,  with  equal  veneration  and  gratitude, 

The  memory  of  his  wise,  upright, 

And  paternal  Administration. 
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EPITAPH 

ON 

SIR    BENJAMIN     HEATH     MALKIN 

AT  CALCUTTA.      (1837) 


This  monument 

Is  sacred  to  the  memory 

Of 

Sir  Benjamin  Heath  Malkin,  Knight, 

One  of  the  Judges  of  The  Supreme  Court  of 

Judicature : 

A  man  eminently  distinguished 

By  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 

By  his  professional  learning  and  ability, 

By  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  his  intellect, 

By  diligence,  by  patience,  by  firmness,  by  love  of  truth, 

By  public  spirit,  ardent  and  disinterested. 

Yet  always  under  the  guidance  of  discretion. 

By  rigid  uprightness,  by  unostentatious  piety, 

By  the  serenity  of  his  temper, 

And  by  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 


He  was  born  on  the  29th  September,  1797.     He  died  on  the 

21st  October,  1837. 
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THE  LAST  BUCCANEER.    (1839) 

The  winds  were  yelling,  the  waves  were  swelling, 

The  sky  was  black  and  drear, 
When  the  crew  with  eyes  of  flame  brought  the  ship 
without  a  name 

Alongside  the  last  Buccaneer. 

•*  Whence  flies  your  sloop  full  sail  before  so  fierce  a 
gale. 

When  all  others  drive  bare  on  the  seas  ? 
Say,  come  ye  from  the  shore  of  the  holy  Salvador, 

Or  the  gulf  of  the  rich  Caribbees  ?  " 

"  From  a  shore  no  search  hath  found,  from  a  gulf  no 
line  can  sound. 

Without  rudder  or  needle  we  steer ; 
Above,  below,  our  bark,  dies  the  sea  fowl  and  the  shark, 

As  we  fly  by  the  last  Buccaneer. 

"  To-night  there  shall  be  heard  on  the  rocks  of  Cape 
de  Verde 
A  loud  crash,  and  a  louder  roar  ; 
And  to-morrow  shall  the  deep,  with  a  heavy  moaning, 
sweep 
The  corpses  and  wreck  to  the  shore." 

The  stately  ship  of  Clyde  securely  now  may  ride 

In  the  breath  of  the  citron  shades  ; 
And  Severn's  towering  mast  securely  now  flies  fast, 

Through  the  sea  of  the  balmy  Trades. 
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From  St.  Jago*s  wealthy  port,  from  Havannah's  royal 
fort, 
The  seaman  goes  forth  without  fear  ; 
For  since  that  stormy  night  not  a  mortal  hath  had 
sight 
Of  the  flag  of  the  last  Buccaneer. 


EPITAPH    ON    A  JACOBITE.     (1845) 

To  my  true  king  I  offered  free  from  stain 
Courage  and  faith  ;  vain  faith,  and  courage  vain. 
For  him,  I  threw  lands,  honours,  wealth,  away, 
And  one  dear  hope,  that  was  more  prized  than  they. 
For  him  I  languished  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Grey-haired  with  sorrow  in  my  manhood's  prime ; 
Heard  on  Lavernia  Scargill's  whispering  trees, 
And  pined  by  Arno  for  my  lovelier  Tees  ; 
Beheld  each  night  my  home  in  fevered  sleep, 
Each  morning  started  from  the  dream  to  weep ; 
Till  God,  who  saw  me  tried  too  sorely,  gave 
The  resting  place  I  asked,  an  early  grave. 
Oh  thou,  whom  chance  leads  to  this  nameless  stone, 
F*rom  that  proud  country  which  was  once  mine  own. 
By  those  white  cliffs  I  never  more  must  see, 
By  that  dear  language  which  I  spake  like  thee, 
Forget  all  feuds,  and  shed  one  English  tear 
O'er  English  dust.     A  broken  heart  lies  here. 
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EPITAPH  ON  LORD  METCALFE.    (1847) 

Near  this  stone  is  laid 

Charles  Lord  Metcalfe, 

A  statesman  tried  in  many  high  offices 

And  difficult  conjunctures, 

And  found  equal  to  all. 

The  three  greatest  Dependencies  of  the  British  Crown 

Were  successively  entrusted  to  his  care. 

In  India,  his  fortitude,  his  wisdom, 

His  probity,  and  his  moderation, 

Are  held  in  honourable  remembrance 

By  men  of  many  races,  languages,  and  religions. 

In  Jamaica,  still  convulsed  by  a  social  revolution. 

His  prudence  calmed  the  evil  passions 

Which  long  suffering  had  engendered  in  one  class 

And  long  domination  in  another. 

In  Canada,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  calamities  of 

civil  war. 

He  reconciled  contending  factions 

To  each  other,  and  to  the  Mother  Country. 

Costly  monuments  in  Asiatic  and  American  cities 

Attest  the  gratitude  of  the  nations  which  he  ruled. 

This  tablet  records  the  sorrow  and  the  pride 
With  which  his  memory  is  cherished  by  his  family. 
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TRANSLATION 'FROM  PLAUTUS.  (1850) 

[The  author  passed  a  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1850  at 
Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  usually,  when  walking  alone,  had 
with  him  a  book.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  loitering  in  the  landslip 
near  Bonchurch,  reading  the  *'  Rudens"  of  Plautus,  it  struck  him  that  it 
mi^ht  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  attempt  to  produce  something 
which  might  be  supposed  to  resemble  passages  in  the  lost  Greek  drama 
of  Diphilus,  from  which  the  "  Rudens"  appears  to  have  been  taken. 
He  selected  one  passage  in  the  **  Rudens,"  of  which  he  then  made  the 
following  version,  which  he  afterwards  copied  out  at  the  request  of  a 
firiend  to  whom  he  had  repeated  iL] 

Act  IV.  Sc.  vii. 

DiEMONES.     O  Gripe,  Gripe,  in  aetate  hominum 

plurims 
Fiunt  transenns,  ubi  decipiuntur  dolis  ; 
Atque  edepol  in  eas  plerumque  esca  imponitur. 
Quam  si  quis  avidus  pasdt  escam  avariter, 
Decipitur  in  transenna  avaritia  sua. 
I  lie,  qui  consul te,  docte,  atque  astute  cavet, 
Diutine  uti  bene  licet  partum  bene. 
Mi  istaec  videtur  praeda  praedatum  irier  : 
Ut  cum  majore  dote  abeat,  quam  advenerit. 
Egone  ut,  quod  ad   me  adlatum  esse  alienum  sciam, 
Calem  ?     Minime  istuc  faciet  noster  Daemones. 
Semper  cavere  hoc  sapientes  a^quissimum  est, 
Ne  conscii  sint  ipsi  maleficiis  suis. 
Ego,  mihi  quum  lusi,  nil  moror  uilum  lucrum. 

Gripus.     Spectavi  ego  pridem  Comicos  ad  istum 

modum 
Sapienter  dicta  dicere,  atque  iis  plaudier, 
Quum  illos  sapientis  mores  monstrabant  poplo  ; 
Sed  quum  inde  suam  quisque  ibant  diversi  domum, 
Nullus  erat  illo  pacto,  ut  illi  jusserant. 
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AAIM/fl  Fpiirej  Tplire,  irXuara  irarflhav  ayrjfiara 
XZoi  Ti9  &v  TremjjfjJp*  iv  Ovrjr&p  /8/y, 
Kal  ttKbio't^  iir  aifrols  SeXJaffj  &v  iiriOvfiia 
opeyofievo?  ti9  iv  KaKols  cCKiaKBrai  * 
iarif  8*  aTTioTet  xal  ao^&9  ^vKdmrai 
kclKS)9  airoXavBi  r&v  kclK&9  ireiropuryLivoav, 
apirarffia  S*  ov^  ip'Torffi^  6  Xdpva^  ovroai^ 
aW*  avTOff  olfiai,  fmWov  apTrd^ei  rcvd. 
rovS*    avSpa    KXiimiv    raXKorpC — ev(f>^jxetj 

ToKav* 
ravTijv  ye  fiif  ftaivoiro  fiavLav  AaLfiovrj9, 
ToBe  yap  ael  ao(f}oiauf  evXa/Srjr^ovy 
fiij  ri  iroff*  iavrS  ti9  aBiKfjiia  avvvofj  • 
xipStf  £'  ifLot/ye  irdvO*  oaoi9  ev(f>paLvofiaif 
Kipio9  8*  aKipht9  h  rovfibv  aXr/vvei  Ksap. 

rPin.     xdyo}  flip  ^Srj  K<UfiiK&v  atcrJKoa 

aefLP&9  \ey6vr<uv  roidSe,  Toif9  Bi  OecDfiivovs 
tcoorelvy  fiaTaioi9  ^SofLevov9  aoif^iapxiaiv  • 
£L0*,  W9  duijKff*  iKaa'T09  otKaS*^  ovBevl 
ovSiv  irapiiuivi  t&p  /caX&9  tlptffiepwp. 
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VALENTINE 

TO  THE   HON.   MARY  C  STANHOPE 

(daughter  of  lord  and  lady  mahon)* 

I85I 

Hail,  day  of  Music,  day  of  Love, 

On  earth  below,  in  air  above. 

In  air  the  turtle  fondly  moans, 

The  linnet  pipes  in  joyous  tones  ; 

On  earth  the  postman  toils  along, 

Bent  double  by  huge  bales  of  song. 

Where,  rich  with  many  a  gorgeous  dye, 

Blazes  all  Cupid's  heraldry — 

Myrtles  and  roses,  doves  and  sparrows. 

Love-knots  and  altars,  lamps  and  arrows. 

What  nymph  without  wild  hopes  and  fears 

The  double  rap  this  morning  hears  ? 

Unnumbered  lasses,  young  and  fair, 

From  Bcthnal  Green  to  Belgrave  Square, 

With    cheeks    high    flushed,   and    hearts    loud 

beating, 
Await  the  tender  annual  greeting. 
The  loveliest  lass  of  all  is  mine — 
Good  morrow  to  my  Valentine  ! 

Good  morrow,  gentle  Child  !  and  then 
Again  good  morrow,  and  again, 

'  Already  published  by  Earl  Stanhope  in  his  Miscellanies,  1S63. 
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Good  morrow  following  still  good  morrow, 

Without  one  cloud  of  strife  or  sorrow. 

And  when  the  God  to  whom  we  pay 

In  jest  our  homages  to-day 

Shall  come  to  claim,  no  more  in  jest, 

His  rightful  empire  o'er  thy  breast. 

Benignant  may  his  aspect  be. 

His  yoke  the  truest  liberty  : 

And  if  a  tear  his  power  confess. 

Be  it  a  tear  of  happiness. 

It  shall  be  so.    The  Muse  displays 

The  future  to  her  votary's  gaze ; 

Prophetic  rage  my  bosom  swells  — 

I  taste  the  cake — I  hear  the  bells  ! 

From  Conduit  Street  the  close  array 

Of  chariots  barricades  the  way 

To  where  I  see,  with  outstretched  hand, 

Majestic,  thy  great  kinsman  stand,* 

And  half  unbend  his  brow  of  pride, 

As  welcoming  so  fair  a  bride. 

Gay  favours,  thick  as  flakes  of  snow,^ 

Brighten  St  George's  portico : 

Within  I  see  the  chancel's  pale. 

The  orange  flowers,  the  Brussels  veil. 

The  page  on  which  those  fingers  white, 

Still  trembling  from  the  awful  rite, 

For  the  last  time  shall  faintly  trace 

The  name  of  Stanhope's  noble  race. 

I  see  kind  faces  round  thee. pressing, 

I  hear  kind  voices  whisper  blessing ; 

And  with  those  voices  mingles  mine — 

All  good  attend  my  Valentine ! 

T.  B.  Macau  LAY. 

St  Valentine's  Day,  1851. 

*  The  statue  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  Hanover  Square. 
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PARAPHRASE  OF  A  PASSAGE  IN  THE 
CHRONICLE  OF  THE  MONK  OF  ST.  GALL 

(1856) 

[In  the  summer  of  1856,  the  author  travelled  with  a  friend  through 
Lombardy.  As  they  were  on  the  road  between  Novara  and  Milan, 
they  were  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  legends  relating  to  that 
country.  The  author  remarked  to  his  companion  that  Mr.  Panizzi,  in 
the  Essay  on  the  Romantic  Narrative  Poetry  of  the  Italians,  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  Bojardo,  had  pointed  out  an  instance  of  the  conversion  of 
ballad  poetry  into  prose  narrative  which  strongly  confirmed  the  theory 
of  Perizonius  and  Niebuhr,  upon  which  **  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  " 
are  founded  ;  and,  after  repeating  an  extract  which  Mr.  Panizzi  has 
given  from  the  chronicle  of  **  The  Monk  of  St.  Gall,"  he  proceeded  to 
frame  a  metrical  paraphrase.  The  note  in  Mr.  Panizzi's  work  (voL  L 
p.  123,  note  d)  is  here  copied  verbatim.] 

"The  monk  says  that  Oger  was  with  Desiderius, 
King  of  Lombardy,  watching  the  advance  of 
Charlemagne's  army.  The  king  often  asked  Oger 
where  was  Charlemagne.  Quando  videris,  inquit, 
segetcm  campis  inhorrescere,  ferreum  Padum  et 
Ticinum  marinis  fluctibus  ferro  nigrantibus  muros 
civitatis  inundantes,  tunc  est  spcs  Caroli  venientis. 
His  ncdum  expletis  primum  ad  occasum  Circino  vel 
Borea  coepit  apparere,  quasi  nubes  tenebrosa,  quae 
diem  clarissimam  horrentes  convertit  in  umbras.  Sed 
propiante  Impcratore,  ex  armorum  splendore,  dies 
omni  nocte  tenebrosior  oborta  est  inclusis.  Tunc 
visus  est  ipse  ferreus  Carol  us  ferrea  galea  cristatus, 
fcrreis  manicis  armillatus,  &c.  &c.  His  igitur,  quae 
ego  balbus  et  edentulus,  non  ut  debui  circuitu  tardiore 
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diutius  explicare  tentavt,  veridicus  speculator 
Oggenis  celerrimo  visu  contuitus  dixit  ad  Pesiderium : 
Ecce,  habes  quem  tantopere  perquisistL  Et  haec 
dicens,  pene  exanimis  cecidiL — MONACH.  Sangal* 
de  Reb.  Bel.  Caroli  MagnL  lib.  iL  §  xxvL  Is  this  not 
evidently  taken  from  poetical  effusions  ?  ** 


PARAPHRASE 

To  Oggier  spake  King  Didier : 

"  When  Cometh  Charlemagne  ? 
We  looked  for  him  in  harvest : 

We  looked  for  him  in  rain. 
Crops  are  reaped  ;  and  floods  are  past ; 

And  still  he  is  not  here. 
Some  token  show,  that  we  may  know 

That  Charlemagne  is  near." 

Then  to  the  King  made  answer 

Oggier,  the  christened  Dane  : 
**  When  stands  the  iron  harvest, 

Ripe  on  the  Lombard  plain, 
That  stiff  harvest  which  is  reaped 

With  sword  of  knight  and  peer, 
Then  by  that  sign  ye  may  divine 

That  Charlemagne  is  near. 

"  When  round  the  Lx)mbard  cities 

The  iron  flood  shall  flow, 
A  swifter  flood  than  Ticin, 

A  broader  flood  than  Po, 
Frothing  white  with  many  a  plume 

Dark  blue  with  many  a  spear, 
Then  by  that  sign  ye  may  divine 

That  Charlemagne  is  near." 
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LINES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF 
THE  30TH  OF  JULY,  1847 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  AN   UNSUCCESSFUL  CONTEST   FOR 

EDINBURGH 

The  day  of  tumult,  strife,  defeat,  was  o'er ; 

Worn  out  with  toil,  and  noise,  and  scorn,  and  spleen, 
I  slumbered,  and  in  slumber  saw  once  more 

A  room  in  an  old  mansion,^  long  unseen. 

That  room,  methought,  was  curtained  from  the  light ; 

Yet  through  the  curtains  shone  the  moon's  cold  ray 
Full  on  a  cradle,  where,  in  linen  white. 

Sleeping  life's  first  soft  sleep,  an  infant  lay. 

Pale  flickered  on  the  hearth  the  dying  flame. 
And  all  was  silent  in  that  ancient  hall. 

Save  when  by  fits  on  the  low  night-wind  came 
The  murmur  of  the  distant  waterfall. 

And  lo !  the  fairy  queens  who  rule  our  birth 

Drew  nigh  to  speak  the  new  born  baby's  doom  : 

With  noiseless  step,  which  left  no  trace  on  earth, 
From  gloom  they  came,  and  vanished  into  gloom. 

Not  deigning  on  the  boy  a  glance  to  cast 

Swept  careless  by  the  gorgeous  Queen  of  Gain  ; 

More  scornful  still,  the  Queen  of  Fashion  passed, 
With  mincing  gait  and  sneer  of  cold  disdain. 

*  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire. 
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The  Queen  of  Power  tossed  high  her  jewelled  head, 
And  o'er  her  shoulder  threw  a  wrathful  frown  : 

The  Queen  of  Pleasure  on  the  pillow  shed 

Scarce  one  stray  rose-leaf  from  her  fragrant  crown. 


Still  Fay  in  long  procession  followed  Fay ; 

And  still  the  little  couch  remained  unblest : 
But,  when  those  wayward  sprites  had  passed  away, 

Came  One,  the  last,  the  mightiest,  and  the  best 

Oh  glorious  lady,  with  the  eyes  of  light 

And  laurels  clustering  round  thy  lofty  brow, 

Who  by  the  cradle's  side  didst  watch  that  night, 
Warbling  a  sweet  strange  music,  who  wast  thou  ? 

"  Yes,  darling ;  let  them  go ; "  so  ran  the  strain : 
*'  Yes ;  let  them  go,  gain,  fashion,  pleasure,  power, 

And  all  the  busy  elves  to  whose  domain 
Belongs  the  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour, 

"  Without  one  envious  sigh,  one  anxious  schema 
The  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour  resign. 

Mine  is  the  world  of  thought,  the  world  of  dream, 
Mine  all  the  past,  and  all  the  future  mine. 

**  Fortune,  that  lays  in  sport  the  mighty  low. 
Age,  that  to  penance  turns  the  joys  of  youth. 

Shall  leave  untouched  the  g^'fts  which  I  bestow, 
The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  thirst  of  truth. 

•*  Of  the  fair  brotherhood  who  share  my  grace, 
I,  from  thy  natal  day,  pronounce  thee  free ; 

And,  if  for  some  I  keep  a  nobler  place, 
I  keep  for  none  a  happier  than  for  thee. 

VOL.  XII  L  L 
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"  There  are  who,  while  to  vulgar  eyes  they  seem 
Of  all  my  bounties  largely  to  partake^ 

Of  me  as  of  some  rival's  handmaid  deem, 
And  court  me  but  for  gain's,  power's,  fashion's  sake. 

**  To  such,  though  deep  their  lore,  though  wide  their 
fame. 

Shall  my  great  mysteries  be  all  unknown  : 
But  thou,  through  good  and  evil,  praise  and  blame, 

Wilt  not  thou  love  me  for  myself  alone  ? 

"  Yes ;  thou  wilt  love  me  with  exceeding  love ; 

And  I  will  tenfold  all  that  love  repay. 
Still  smiling,  though  the  tender  may  reprove, 

Still  faithful,  though  the  trusted  may  betray. 

**  For  aye  mine  emblem  was,  and  aye  shall  be. 
The  ever-during  plant  whose  bough  I  wear. 

Brightest  and  greenest  then,  when  every  tree 
That  blossoms  in  the  light  of  Time  is  bare. 

**  In  the  dark  hour  of  shame,  I  deigned  to  stand 
Before  the  frowning  peers  at  Bacon's  side: 

On  a  far  shore  I  smoothed  with  tender  hand, 

Through  months  of  pain,  the  sleepless  bed  of  Hyde  ; 

"  I  brought  the  wise  and  brave  of  ancient  days 
To  cheer  the  cell  where  Raleigh  pined  alone  : 

I  lighted  Milton's  darkness  with  the  blaze 
Of  the  bright  ranks  that  guard  the  eternal  throne. 

"  And  even  so,  my  child,  it  is  my  pleasure 

That  thou  not  then  alone  shouldst  feel  me  nigh, 

When  in  domestic  bliss  and  studious  leisure, 
Thy  weeks  uncounted  come,  uncounted  fly ; 
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"  Not  then  alone,  when  myriads,  closely  pressed 
Around  thy  car,  the  shout  of  triumph  raise  ; 

Nor  when,  in  gilded  drawing  rooms,  thy  breast 
Swells  at  the  sweeter  sound  of  woman's  praise, 

"  No :  when  on  restless  night  dawns  cheerless  morrow, 
When  weary  soul  and  wasting  body  pine. 

Thine  am  I  still,  in  danger,  sickness,  sorrow, 
In  conflict,  obloquy,  want,  exile,  thine ; 

"Thine,  where   on   mountain  waves  the  snowbirds 
scream. 
Where  more  than  Thule's  winter  barbs  the  breeze, 
Where  scarce,  through  lowering  clouds,  one  sickly 
gleam 
Lights  the  drear  May-day  of  Antarctic  seas  ; 

"  Thine,  when  around  thy  litter's  track  all  day 
White  sandhills  shall  reflect  the  blinding  glare  ; 

Thine,  when,  through  forests  breathlngdeath,  thy  way 
All  night  shall  wind  by  many  a.  tiger's  lair ; 

"  Thine  most,  when  friends  turn  pale,  when  traitors  fly, 
When,  hard  beset,  thy  spirit,  justly  proud. 

For  truth,  peace,  freedom,  mercy,  dares  defy 
A  sullen  priesthood  and  a  raving  crowd. 

"  Amidst  the  din  of  all  things  fell  and  vile, 
Hate's  yell,  and  envy's  hiss,  and  folly's  bray. 

Remember  me  ;  and  with  an  unforced  smile 
See  riches,  baubles,  flatterers,  pass  away. 

"  Yes  ;  they  will  pass  away  ;  nor  deem  it  strange : 
They  come  and  go,  as  comes  and  goes  the  sea  : 

And  let  them  come  and  go :  thou,  through  all  change, 
Fix  thy  firm  gaze  on  virtue  and  on  me." 
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trial  of  the  bi^opi,  ii.  553.  560 

Anagon.  inslitulioo  of,  ^vouralile 
to^blic  liberty,  vii,  363,  263, 
-"■■1.  3S9 


Arrian,  his  charactciaxa  historian, 

vii.  l»s 
Art   of  War,    Machiavelli's,   vii. 

Articles,  Lords  of,  ii.  sS  1 ,  184 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  i.  353,  viii.  389 
Arundell,   Lord,  ol  Wardour,  ii. 

204,  344,  3*1 
Asaph -ul-DowIah,  Hastings'sdeal- 

ings  with,  ix.  4SS,  493 
AsbLy,  Sir  John,  v.  346 
Ashley,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 

second   Earl  Shaftesbury,     Si4 

ShaCle&bury,  Earl  of 
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Ashley,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Lonl,  his  maideii  speech  on  the 
High  Treason  Bill,  and  Charac- 
teristics, ▼.  483,  vi.  113,  114 

Ashton,  John,  Jacolnte  agent, 
career  aikd  fiite,  {▼.  501,  504- 
506,  ▼.  17-IJ 

Ask,  Central,  its  people,  iz.  434 

Astatic  Society,  commencement  of 
itsdareer  imder  Warren  Hast- 
ings, iz.  500 

Assusination  plot,  ▼.   399>303, 

vL  xiy-157 

Assemblies,  deliberative,  viii.  405 

Association,  Catholic  ^^m  Catho- 
lic Association  . 

**  Association,  The,**  instituted  on 
the  disooveiy  of  the  assassina- 
tion plot,  vi.  138,  153-157 

Astronoinv,  comparative  estimate 
of,  by  Socrates  and  fay  Bacon, 
viiL  606,  607 

Astry,  Sir  Samuel,  Clerk  of  the 

'    Crciwn,  ii.  549,  560 

Athanasian  Creed,  question  of,  iv. 
239 

**  Athenian  Revda,"  Scenes  from, 
zL  228 

Athens,  and  the  Athenians,charac- 
ter  of  the  dramas  and  comedies 
of,  viL  136,  543,  ix.  336 ; 
change  in  the  temper  of  the 
Ath^iians  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
tophanes, vii.  173  ;  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion  of  the  people, 
viii.  104,  xi.  341  ;  disreputable 
character  of  Peirxus,  xi.  229 ; 
police  oflficers  of  the  city,  232  ; 
favourite  epithet  of  the  city, 
234;  the  Athenian  orators, 
334 ;  excellence  to  which  elo- 
quence attained  at,  340 ;  books 
and  book  education,  341  ;  an 
Athenian  day,  342,  343  ;  defects 
of  the  Athenians'  conversational 
education,  343 ;  the  law  of 
ostracism  at  Athens,  374  ;  hap- 
piness of  the  Athenians  in  their 
form  of  government,  378  ;  their 


courage,  379 ;  their  ferocify'  Hi 
^>*^<^i379»  seditions  of  Athenian 
dependoicies,  380 ;  cause  of  the 
violenoe  of  fiiction  in,  381 ;  in- 
fluence of  Athenian  genius  on 
the  human  intellect  and  on 
private  happiness,  391  ;  the 
gifb  of  Athens  to  man,  392 
Athlone,  siege  and  fiUl  of,  ▼.  84- 

91 

Athlone,  Earl  of  (General  Gin- 
kdl),  forces  the  Scotch  muti- 
neers to  surrender,  iii.  332  ;  at 
the   battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv. 

?97  ;  commander  of  William 
II. 's  forces  in  Ireland,  v.  74, 
83 ;  takes  Ballymore  and  be- 
sieges Athlone,  84-90;  ad- 
vances against  St  Ruth  at 
Aghrim,  95  ;  his  victoiy,  97, 
98 ;  negotiations  with  Baldearg 
O^Donnel,  99;  takes  Galway, 
99;  successful operadoDsagainst 
limerick,    103-105 ;    arranges 

'  the  capitulation  of  the  town, 
106-1 1 1 ;  his  dispute  with  Sars- 
field,  and  proclamations  to  the 
Irish  army,  1 1  i-i  1 5 ;  created 
Earl  of  Athlone,  301 ;  presides 

•  at  the  court-martial  on  Grand- 
val,  301 ;  surprises  Givet,  vi. 
165 ;  grant  of  forfeited  Irish 
lands  to,  557 

Athol,  trouble  and  dvil  war  in, 
iv.  111-X15 

Athol,  John  Murray,  Marquess 
of,  opposes  Argyle,  ii.  25  ; 
devastates  Argyleshire,  48  ;  his 
conduct  in  the  Scottish  Con- 
vention, iv.  27-29,  43 ;  his 
power  as  a  chieftain,  iii  ; 
abdicates  his  functions  and 
leaves  Scotland,  112 

Atkyns,  Sir  Robert,  appointed 
Chief  Baron  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  iii.  3x2,  iv. 
264 

Attainder,  the  great  Act  of,  iiL 

51S-519 


Indei 


5»3 


Attainder,  Act  of,  agdnU  Staf- 
ford, discussed,  viii.  153 

Atteibuiy,  Fnmcii,  U.  169  ;  his 
shftre  in  the  controversy  with 
Bfntley  on  the  Letters  of  Pha- 
laris,  ix.  104.  X.  390-393  :  reads 
the  funeral  scrricc  over  the  body 
of  Addison,  x.   166,  399;  his 

I  birth  and  eail;  1if«,  3S7 1  de- 
lends  Martin  Luther  agxinst 
the  aspetsiimt  of  Olradiah 
Walker,  38S ;  entcn  the 
Chuich  and  becomes  odc  of 
the  royal  chaplains.  3SS  i  his 
defence  of  the  clergy  against 
the  prelates,  394 ;  created  a 
D.D.  and  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Carlisle,  39S  :  his 
pimpbleti  against  the  Whigs. 
395  ;  appointed  to  the  deanery 
of  Christ  Church.  396;  re- 
moved    ID     the     bishopric    of 

>  Rochester,  396 ;  his  conduct 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
397  ;  hb  opposition  to  the  go- 
Tcmtnent  of  George  I.,  397  ; 
private  life,  398 ;  taste  in 
literature  and  literuy  friends, 
399 ;  thrown  into  prison  for 
trrason,  400;  depriTed  of  his 
dignities  and  baiushed  fbr  life, 

-    401  ;  calls  Pope 


his 


goes   t 


Paris,  and  becomes  Prime 
Minister  of  King  James,  403, 

403  !  retires  from  the  Court  of 
the  ex-King.  403  ;  death  of  his 
daughter,  404 ;  induced  hy  the 
Pretender  to  telum  to   Paris, 

404  :  his  defence  of  the  charge 
of  having  garbled  Clarendon's 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  404; 
his  death,  405 

Attila,  ix.  2S7 

Attributes  of  God,  subtle  specu- 
lations touching  tbera  imply  no 
high  degree  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, ix,  J90 

Aubrey,  and  the  charge  of  cor- 


mption  against  Bacon,  viii. 
5«9.  585 

Augsburg,  trean  of,  D.  355 

Augsburg,  Coofe^on  of,  its  adop- 
tion io  Sweden,  ii.  315 

Augusta,  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales,  raolber  of  George  III., 
X.  296;  unpopularity  of,  316 

Augustin,  St.,  ix.  sS? 

Aurungiebe,  "  Conqueror  of  the 
World,"  V.  137,  146,  157,  viii. 

Auslen,  Jane,  notice  of,  x.  ^8 

Austin,  Sarah,  her  translation  of 
Ranke'»  Historyof  the  Popes, 
ix.  a86  -334 

Austin,  Tbumas,  a  juryman  in  the 
bishops'  trial,  iL  Jte 

Austria  -  Hungary,  campaigns 
against  the  Turits,  ii.  13,  353, 
3J4 ;  conduct  of.  in  the  prace 
nt^otialions  of  1697,  vi.  2G3, 
a74  ;  the  war  of  succession,  ix, 
193,  563,  564 ;  success  of  her 
armies  in  the  Catholic  cause, 
333 ;  attitude  toward  the  Prus- 
san  monarchy,  and  coalition 
with  France,  605-607 

Authors.     Stt  Literary  men 

Auverqueique,  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  William  III.,  iii. 
314;  St  Limerick,  iv.  44;;  his 
gallant  conduct  at  Steinkirk, 
V.  396  1  at  the  deathbed  of 
William  in.,  596 

Avaux,  Count  of,  French  envoy 
at  the  Hague,  ii.  350 ;  his 
representations  to  Lewis  XIV., 
iiL  41.  43 ;  his  warning*  to 
James  IL,  57,  58 ;  bis  audi- 
ence of  the  Sutes  General,  59  ; 
advises  a  French  invasion  of 
Holland,  63  i  his  character, 
465 ;  accompanies  James  to 
Ireland.  4661  his  observations 
on  Jamss  and  on  Ireland,  467, 
469.  470  i  his  policy,  479. 
481 1  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor 
ib  DuUin,  473  ;    accomparues 
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James  into  Ulster,  481-484; 
returns  to  Dablin,  484;  his 
opinion  of  the  skirmish  in 
Bantiy  Bay,  500 ;  his  advice  to 
James  regarding  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  512 ;  assists  the 
violent  Irish  par^,  520;  sap- 
ports  Rosen  in  his  barbarities, 
531 ;  advises  a  massacre  of 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  iv,  178, 
179;  his  report  of  the  Irish 
soldiers,  181  ;  advises  James  to 
enforce  discipline  among  them, 
3^1 ;  recalled  to  France,  355; 
his  low  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  v.  77  n, 

Avignon,  P»pl  Court  at,  ix.  099 

Axminster,  iii.  124 

Ayloffe,  John,  hb  outlawry  and 
execution,  iL  4,  48 


Babbr,  founder  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  ix.  195 

Bacon,  Anne,  Lady,  mother  of 
Lord  Bacon,  viiL  508 

Bacon,  Francis,  Lord,  his  philo- 
sophy, i.  424 ;  allusion  to,  viL 
134;  his  description  of  the 
logomachies  oi  the  schoolmen, 
397,  422;  and  of  the  Utili- 
tarian philosophy,  398;  his 
method  of  tracking  the  principle 
of  heat,  414 ;  review  of  Basil 
Montagu's  new  edition  of  his 
works,  viii.  496  647 ;  his  fkther 
and  his  mother,  501,  508 ; 
birth  and  early  years,  512-5x4; 
his  services  refused  by  Govern- 
ment, 514;  his  admission  at 
Gray's  Inn,  516;  legal  attain- 
ments, 516;  returned  to  Par- 
liament in  1593,  518;  part  he 
took  in  politics,  519  ;  his  friend- 
ship with  and  conduct  toward 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  520,  523- 
539;  first  literary  work,  525; 
mfluence  of  James  I.  on  his 
fortunes,  540 ;  marriage,  541  ; 


his  letter  to  Lord  Southampton, 
542 ;  influence  of  hb  tidents 
upon  the  public,  543 ;  his  dis- 
tinction in  Parliament  and  in 
the  courts  of  law,  544,  545  ; 
his  literary  and  other  works, 

545>  565>  5^  539>  644; 
his  work  of  reducing  and  re- 
compiling the  laws  of  England, 
S46;  omdnct  in  the  trial  of 
Peacham,  546-553 ;  attadies 
himself  to  Buckingham,  553  ; 
appointment  as  Lord  Keeper, 
556 ;  his  share  in  the  vices  of 
the  administration,  556-561  ; 
relations  with  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  562-564 ;  becomes  Lord 
Chancellor,  564 ;  his  town  and 
country  residences,  564,  565 ; 
titles  cf  Baron  Veiulam  and 
Viscount  St.  Albans,  566; 
charged  and  convicted  of  cor- 
ruption, 569-573  ;  his  sentence, 
572>  573  f  examination  of  Mr. 
Montagu's  arsruments  in  his 
defence,  573-586 ;  miti^atioQ  of 
his  sentence,  and  mode  m  which 
he  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life*  587-589  ;  death,  589  ;  his 
I^osophy  compared  vdth  that 
of  his  predecessors,  J90-602 ; 
bis  views  compared  wiUi  those 
of  Plato,  602-613  ;  to  what  his 
wide  and  durable  feme  is  chiefly 
owing,  617;  his  treatment  of 
moral  subjects,  620 ;  his  views 
as  a  theologian,  622  ;  and  on 
the  inductive  method,  623 ; 
estimate  of  his  analysis  of  that 
method,  624-633 ;  union  of 
audacity  and  sobriety  in  his 
temper,  633  ;  his  amplitude  of 
comprehension,  634  ;  his  free- 
dom from  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy, 636  ;  eloquence,  wit, 
and  similitudes,  636,  637  ; 
disciplined  ima^nation,  639  ; 
boldness  and  originality,  641  ; 
unusual    development    in    the 
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oHlnofhijfiu:ulties,64i,64J; 

BaptisU,  at  the  time  of  the  Rcvo- 

menul   re<enibknce  to  Buike, 

luiion,  iiL  3S9 

£42;    ipedmcna    of    hi*    two 

Bai.degraded  condition  of  the.  in 

■tylcs,64l:  value  of  his  Essays, 

the  lime  of  lames  IL,  vii.  303 
Barharoux.    the     Girondist,    his 

the   tint  book  of  the  No%Tim 

ejteculian.  x.  117 

Barbary.  faorscs   from,   1.  3JO : 

oTlds  life.  645-647 

work    on,    by    the   Rev.    Dr. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  charac- 

Addison,  X.  75 

let, -riii  501-508,  514 

Bidminton.  seal  of   the   Dukes 

XIV. 's  Minister  of  War.  cha-                                        | 

of  BcBurort,  ii.    75  ;   visits  of 

racier  of;  v.  330 ;  arranges  tlie                                             ^^^H 

James  II.  and  WUliam  HI.  to. 

WaUam  III.,  299                                                           ^^^H 

464.  '"■  45* 

Bahai,  viii.  410 

Barbour.  Serjeant,  hisshare  in  the                                     ^^^^H 

Baillie.   General,   deslrurtion    of 

Glencocmassicte,  V.  21l,vi.42                                         ^^^^H 

his  deiMhment  hf  Hyder  All. 

Barcelona,  taken  by  the  French.                                    ^^^H 

ix.  476.  X.  49S 

vi,  275  ;  capture  of,  hy  Pcier-                                    ^^^^H 

Baker,  Major  Heiuy,  his  ihaxn  in 

borough,  vui.  3SS                                                         ^^^H 

Barclay.  SiiGeorge,  his  plot  for  the                                     ^^^^H 
ttssissinalion  of  William   111..                                                           ■ 

489;  cliosen  mill laiy  governor. 

493  i  dies  of  fever,  528 

vi.  II 9. 1  z6  1  escapes  to  France,                                                            H 

Balance  of  power,  papal  interest 
in  presemnf  the,  ix.  3*J 

140                                                                                                                   1 

Barclay,   Robsrt,   the  Qnikei,  v. 

Batcarnu,  Colin  Lindsay.  Earl  of, 

19                                                                                                                   1 

James  II.'s  Scotch  agenl,   iv. 

Baiebone's    Parliament,  i.    fat  ;                                     _^^^^B 

33;  his  dealings  with  James  II. 

and   William   III.  darine  the 

Bar^re,  Bcrtrand,  MJmdies  de.                                      ^^^H 

Revolution,  34,  16  ;  airivcs  at 

of  Caruol  and   David,  review                                      ^^^^H 

EdinbutEh,   »6,    37,    30;   his 

of  the,    X.    l63-*79i   Hariri's                                         ^^^ 

proceeding!  in  the  Coovenlion, 

■rue  chaiactei.    169 ;    his   lies. 

35,  3* ;  MeKbn's  letter  10,  85; 

174-181  ;  sketch   of    his  life. 

arrested,   86;   lakes   the  oath 

t8i-lSS;   votes  against  Lewis 

of  allegiance  to  William,  462  1 

XVI.,   19a  ;  his  federal  views 

Eomery,  472 

his  apparent  teal  for  the  cniise 

Bnlfour*!  reeiment,  iv.  Ii$ 

of  Older  end    humanity,  205  j 

Ballymore,  Uken  by  Ginkell.  v. 

his  motion   for  punishing   the 

85 

Jacobins,  107;  conduct  on  the                                      ^^^^^ 

111.  435-  457 

loSi  his  position   among   the                                    ^^^^^| 

Biwim,  Mr.,  viii.  466 

Triumphant      Mountain:     re-                                    ^^^^^1 

Bank   of  Ei^and,   atory  of   its 

origin,  v.    515^524  :  and  otiier 

of    Public    Safety,     209-21  (  ;                                                      ■ 

particulars    conceming,     525- 

his    infamous    motion    against                                                      1 

530.  «i.  16T-169,  173.  174 

the  chieb  of   Ihe    Girondists,                                                       1 

Bin  Icing  operations  of  luly  in  the 

111,    112;    moves    thai     the                                                     J 

fourteenth  century,  vii.  72 

Queen   be  brought   before   the                                         ^^^J 

Bantry  Bay,  aclion  in,  iii.  500 

526 
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K^ics  RobespicfM .  snd' ouMf 
Jacobins  at  a  UtTem  on  the  day 
of  the  death  of  the  Queen,  213 1 
hb  oratoiy  and  carmagnoles, 
213-215;  leooiids  Robes' 
pierre's  atrodous  motion 
against  the  Girondists  in  the 
<x>aveQtion9  217;  becomes  one 
of  the  six  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Pubtic  Safety* 
218 ;  his  vile  conduct  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  224-227  ; 
his  sensual  excesses,  227 ; 
glories  in  cruelty,  227 ;  his 
morning  audiences  and  miode 
of  treatmg  petitions,  228,  229  ; 
his  orders  against  certain  head* 
drene*.  aa9rnickn«met  gimi 
to  him,  230 ;  antipathy  dt  the 
Jacobin  Qub  to  him,  230 ;  his 
decree  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  anv  English  or 
Hanoverian  soldier,  and  Bf. 
Carnof  s  defence  of  this  bar* 
baiity  considered,  231-237 ; 
Barb's  support  of  Robes- 
pierre's fienaish  decree,  2^; 
nis  action  regarding  the  schism 
in  Uie  despotic  committee, 
2^9;  his  paaegjrric  on  Robes- 

eerre,  240;  his  motioo  that 
obe^ierre  and  his  accom- 
]>lices  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  subsequent  behaviour,  241- 
246 ;  report  on  his  conduct 
voted  by  the  Convention,  246, 
248 ;  condemned  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  distant  place  of 
confinement,  248  ;  his  perilous 
journey,  248-250;  imprisoned 
at  Ol^ron,  250 ;  removed  to 
Saintes,  251  ;  escapes  to  Bor- 
deaux, 252 ;  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, which  refuses  to  admit 
him,  252 ;  his  libel  on  Eng- 
land :  The  Liberty  of  the  Seas, 
253 ;  hb  flight  to  St.  Ouen, 
234  ;  sends  a  copy  of  his  work 


•  to  Bonaparte,  ahd  tBoved  hf 
him  to  remain  in  Paris,  354, 
S55 ;  his  negotiations  with  the 
Ccoisular  Government  x  be- 
comes a  writer  and  a  spy  to 
Bonaparte,  255-259;  sends 
hb   mend  Demerville  to    the 

Sillotine,  262 ;  suspected  of 
uble  treasoo,  and  ordered  to 
<]uit  Paris,  262,  263 ;  Duroc's 
instructions  to,  263,  264;  hit 
Memorial  Antibritannique  and 
pamphlets,  264;  his  fulsome 
adulation  of  the  Emperor,  264  ; 
causes  of  his  fiulure  as  a  jour^ 
nalist,  264,  265 ;  treated  with 
contempt  by  Napoleon,  266- 
268 ;  his  treachery  to  his  im- 
perial master,  268,  269 ;  be* 
comes  a  rojralist  on  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons,  269  $  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  269 ;  com* 
pelted  to  leave  France,  271 ; 
returns  in  July  1830,  271  ;  his 
fiimily  lawsuit,  271 ;  joins  the 
extreme  left,  272;  his  last 
years  and  death,  272 ;  sum- 
mary of  his  character,  272- 
375;  his  hatred  of  England 
and  love  of  Christianity,  275- 
279 

Baretti,  his  admiration  for  Miss 
Bumey,  x.  23 

Bareuth,  Wilhelmina,  Margravine 
of,  ix.  632 

Barillon,  M.,  French  ambassador 
to  England,  his  intrigues  with 
the  Country  Party,  i.  240 ;  his 
part  in  procuring  a  Romish 
priest  to  confess  Charles  II., 
456  ;  his  letter  to  Lewis  XIV.; 
486  n,  ;  tries  to  embroil  James 
II.  with  Parliament,  iL  178 ; 
his  report  of  Mordaunt*s  speech, 
19191. ;  assists  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faction  in  the  Court,  209 ; 
his  account  of  the  situation  in 
England    in     1686,    271 ;    his 


iotetview  with  RochateT,  3131 
infomis  Ivcwis  XIV.  of  James 
11. 's  inlcntion  [owardi  the  DU- 
tenters,  371;  on  James  II. '1 
process  through  the  couotry, 
464  ;  ndvijes  the  bringing  over 
of  Irish  troops,  iii.  33  j  misled 
hy  Sunderland,  59 ;  bis  house 
visilcd  by  rioleis,  173  ;  ordered 
t^  WiUiain  III.  to  l^ave  Eag- 
land,  309;  not  chosen  by 
Lewis  XiV.  ai  an  envoy  to 
Ireland,  464  ;  views  on  the  new 
council  proposed  by  Temple, 
ii.  64 

Bsrtow,  Bishop,  ix.  354,  i.  416 

Baituudistnne,  Sir  Samuel,  bis 
share  in  the  direction  of  the  E^st 
India  Company,  v.  143,  144 

Banulaple,  the  corpoialion  of, 
resists  the  Regulators,  ii.  511 

Bsrrj,  Colonel,  joins  the  Whir 
oppositioTi,  *.  500  i  appointed 
by  Pill  Clerk  o(  the  PeUs, 
SIS 

Barrington,  Lord.  ■ 

Barrow,  Isaac,  L  34 

Bart,  John,    a  Frei 
'■  307 

Barlholomew  Fair,  a  Jacobite 
(atce  at,  in  1693,  v.  445 

Baiwell,  Mr.,  a  member  of  (be 
Bengal  Council  under  Hnstix^^s, 
ii.  440.  44S.  458.  466 

lUsliie,  Burke's  dedimationt  on 


9,291 


'■  .S'S  , 


Bastwick,  mutilation  of, 
Baleman,  trial  and 

ii.  1S3.  154 
Bates,  a  dissenting  : 


i.  HJ 


Bath,  John  Granville,  Earl  of,  at 
Charles  II. 's  deathbed,  L  458  ; 
attempts  to  influence  the  Wcil- 
«m  counties  tot  James  II.,  ii. 


51? 

501 ;  his  adhesion  to  William 
III.,  iii.  123 

Balliscumbe,  Christopher,  cie- 
culed,  ii.  131 

Battle  of  the  Cranes  and  Pigmies, 
Addison's,  x.  Sr 

Bavaria,  its  alliance  with  France 
against  Maria  Theresa,  ii.  571; 
tnvasiQao(Bohemiaby,573:  its 
contest  between  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism,  ».  311,  312 

Bavaria,  Charles,  Elector  of,  at' 
tends  congress  at  the  Hague, 
*.  J  ;  made  Governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  lSt:Bt 
the  siege  of  Namur,  vi.  5S  ; 
his  claim  to  Maria  Thetes-^i's 
inberilance,  ii.  S69;  raised  to 
the  Imperial  throne,  J72  ;  hi* 
fate,  574 

Bavana,  Fisndl  Joseph,  Electoral 


Princ 


of,    his    claim    I 


the 


Spanish   throne,    ^ 
430  ;  his  death,  458 

Baxter,  Richard,!.  190;  his  poli- 
tical works  burned  at  Oiford, 
aSji  hismodeiation,  5ta;  J«A 
fteys's  behaviour  to.  514,  5151 
his  conviction  and  sentence, 
516;  liberated,  but  refuses  to 
be  a  tool  of  the  Court,  IL  391  ; 
lakes  the  lead  in  the  coalition  of 
diiMnters  with  the  Church, 
5ao,  529  ;  complies  with  th« 
Toteialion  Act,  iiL  3S1 ;  his 
testimony  to  the  chaiaclei  of 
Hampdea,  viii.  iij 

Bayle,  Petci,  ix.  393 

Bcachy  Head,  battle  of,  !»,  369- 
38t 

BearbuJting,  i.  170 

Beam,  the  constitution  of,  i.  1S4 

Beatrice,  DBnlc's  love  for,  id,  265 

Beaudefk,  Topham,  a  member  of 
the  Lilcriiry  Club,  t  473 

Beauforl,  Henry  Somerset,  Duk« 
of,  ii.  73  ;  commands  in  Dri^ol 
against  Monmouth,  77.  78  ;  en- 
tertains Jamea   II.,   464;    hii 
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fiulure  to  obbdn  mpport  for 
the  King's  policy,  500 ;  takes 
Lovelace  prisoner,  iiL  not 
submits  to  William  III.,  323 ; 
entertains  him,  iv.  452 

Beaumarchais,  his  suit  before  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  viiL  586 

Beaumont,  Lieut,-CoL,  protests 
against  the  admission  of  Irish 
recruits  into  his  troop,  iiL  39 ; 
at  the  Boyne,  it.  397 

Becket,  cause  of  his  popularity. 
Las 

Beckibrd,  Alderman,  x.  370 

Bedford,  Earls  of,  times  of 
Charles  I.,  James  II.  and 
William  IIL,  i.  240,   ii.  420, 

▼•  533.  ^  319.  viiL  154 
Bedford,  John,  Duke  of,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  z.  290; 
his  views  of  the  ix>licyof  Chat- 
ham, 304;  his  unpopularity, 
318 ;  presents  remonstrance  to 
George  III.,  347 
Bedford  House,  L  373 ;  assailed 

by  a  rabble,  z.  345 
Be(U0fds,  the,  x.  289;  parallel 
between  them  and  the  Rock- 
inghams,  347  ;  their  opposition 
to  the  Rocking^Mun  ministry 
on  die  Stamp  Act,  353;  their 
conduct  toward  GrenviUe,  364, 

374* 
Bedfordshire,  dection  for,  in  1685, 

L  500 
Bedloe,   witness    in    the    popish 

plot,  i.  249  ;  his  death,  504 
Beer,  consumption   of,   in    1685, 

i-  335 

Begums  of  Oude,  Hastings's  treat- 
ment of  the,  ix.  489-494,  523 

Belfast,  iv.  387,  388 

Belgium,  its  contest  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism, 
ix.  311,312,  322 

Belgrade,  v.  451 

Belhaven,  Lord,  and  his  support 
of  the  Darien  scheme,  iv.  115, 
vi.  498,  502,  505 


Belt,  Feter,  ByrohH  opinkm  of» 
viL  555 

Bellamont,  Richard  Coote,  Earl 
of,  Governor  of  New  Vork  and 
Massachusetts,  his  character,  vL 
J33;  connection  with  Captain 

Kidd.  533.  536 

Bellasys,  his  conduct  in  the  Span- 
ish war  of  1702,  viii.  279,  iSo 

Beilasyse,  John,  Lord,  a  moderate 
Roman  Catholic,  ii.  204 ;  made 
a  Privy  Councillor  by  James  II., 
244;  made  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  321 ;  aversion  to  the 
Irish,  iii.  38 

Bellefonds,  Marshal,  his  share  in 
the  proposed  French  invasion 
of  England,  v.  232 

Belie- Isle,  his  views  on  the  Sile- 
sian  question,  ix^  569 

Bellingham,  x.  59 

Belphegor,  Machiavelli's,  vii.  93 

Benares,  ix.  478,  487 

<•  Benefits  of  the  Death  of  Christ,** 
ix.  311 

Benevolences,  Bacon's  support  of, 
viii.  546 ;  in  James  I.'s  time, 

557 
Bengal,  viii.  41  o,  ix.  219 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  his  utilitarian- 
ism, viL  327 ;  his  defence  of 
Mr.  Mill,  examined,  372-399 ; 
his  discovery  of  the  "greatest 
happiness  principle,"  399-408  ; 
testimony  to  his  merits,  409  ; 
his  connection  with  Dunioni, 
viii.  214-216,  322  ;  and  views 
on  the  French  Revolution,  429 

Bentinck,  William.  See  Port- 
land, Earl  of 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  his 
memory  cherished  by  the  Hin- 
doos, ix.  285  ;  inscription  on 
his  statue  at  Calcutta,  xii.  501 

Bentivoglio,  Cardinal,  on  the 
state  of  religion  in  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  viii.  201 

Bentley,  Richard,  his  controvefty 
on  the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  and 


litcraiy  career,    ii.     103-107, 

X.  11,  69.390.  391.393.  394  t 
his  tine  apophthegm,  i.  4S0 
Beinr  occuped  by  the  Bonstu,  Ix. 

Eeikeley,  Liiy  HeciIctU,  ii.  6, 
7,  vi.  IJ4 

Betkcley,  Lord,  his  riAvnl  opera- 
tions, V.  J3,  536,  vL  63 

Berlin,  capture  of,  bj  the  Croa- 

BernBid!,  Mnjai  Jabn,  hU  thare 


U^  " 


1.113. 


Berry,  lieut.-Col.,  sent  to  snji- 
porl  the  Enniskillenera,  iii. 
541 ;  pnrt  in  the  battle  of 
Kewion  Builer.  543 

Berwick.  Jamei  Fitijames,  Dnl^e 
of,  imlura.1  ton  of  James  II., 
iL  503,  via.  aSi ;  his  career 
and  honours,  ii.  503 ;  his  al- 
tetnpt  to  enlist  Irish  recruits, 
iii.  39;  Bccompanies  James  II. 

'  m  Ul  Higlit  from  Rochester, 
aoS ;  attends  James  to  Ireland, 
463  1  his  aSaii  with  the  Ennis- 
killeners,  541  ;  rcmnins  In  Ire. 
land  as  commsnder-in-chief,  iv. 
4S' ;  weakness  of  hi*  govem- 

'  Uitnt  at  limerick,  *.   77  ;  re- 

-  tailed  to  France,  Si ;  at  the 
^ttle  of  Stcinkirk,  294  ;  taken 
prisoner  at  Liinden:  hi^mect- 
mg  with  William,  427,  428  ; 
heads  a  plot  for  a  Jacobite  in- 
lurrectioa,  vi  118  ;  proceedslo 
London,  127;  failure  of  ha 
plot,  127  :  his  privity  to  ihc 
assassination  plot,  12S  ;  returns 
to  France,  119:  his  interview 
with  Lewis  XIV.,  129:  his 
removal  from  Paris  demanded 
on  the  ground  of  his  connection 
with  £e  assassination  plot, 
37^1  379  •  his  military  services 
in  Spain,  viii.  zSi,  29a 

Besborough,  Lord.  x.  36S 

Ucvcridge,  William,   prcacbct  at 

vou  xu 


St.  Peter's.  Comhill,  i.  347  :  » 
member  of  the  Ei.'clesiaslic;i] 
Commission,  iv.  238,  239 ;  his 
sermon  before  Convocation,  355; 
his  irresolution  regarding  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  v. 
45 

Bible,  the,  in  the  fourleenth  cen- 
tury, i.  47 ;  beauties  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  viL  1 39 

Eickerstaff,  Isaac,  Steele'*  notn 
de  plume,  i.  lai,  121 

BUI  or  Rights.   Sft  Kights,  Bill  of 

Billaud,  M.,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safely,  x. 
3lS  :  his  demeanour,  azS  ;  op- 
poses Robespierre,  241  ;  his 
trial  and  transportation,  245, 
246.  24S,  349,  251  ;  his  suhse- 
□ucnl  life,  251 

Billo^,  his  arrest  of  Jacobite  emis- 
saries, iv.  J04-506 

Biographia  Britannica.  refutation 
of  a  caliuany  on  Addison  in,  x. 
i6a 

Biography,  vii.  an,  at2,  ii.  99 

Krcb,  Colonel  John,  his  origin, 
iii.  a40;  his  speech  fordrclanng 
the  Coavention  a  parliamenl, 
321  ;  his  advice  in  the  matter 
of  the  Scotch  mutineers,  330 ; 
urgf  s  sending  relief  to  London 
derry.  524 

Birmingham,  i.  359 

Birminghams,  a  nickname  of  Win; 
leaders,  i.  369.  zy) 

Bishops  of  the  Choich  of  England 
and  sp3stolica]  succession,  x. 
159-167 

Buhops,  trie  seven,  their  contest 
with  James  II.,  trial  and  ac- 
quittal, ii.  524,  533,  535,  542, 
543.  S5»-S67 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  ix.  223. 
224,  4' 5 

Blackhead,  his  share  in  Young's 
conspiracy,  v.  260.  265-267 

Blackmoce,  Sir  Richard,  his  Prince 
Anhur,  iii.  313  11.  ;  hi*  attain- 
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mentsin  the  andent  languages, 
X.  80 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  Com- 
mentaries of,  viiL  494 

Blair  Castle,  iv.  113;  besieged, 
114 

Blake,  Robert,  Admiral,  his  mili- 
taiT  and  naval  services,  L  3I4» 
ii.65 

Blasphemous  publications,  policy 
respecting,  viL  487 

Blathwayt,  witness  for  the  Crown 
against  the  bishops,  iL  553 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  z.  102 ;  Ad- 
dison's poem  in  its  honour,  103 

Blois,  Addison's  retirement  to,  z. 
88 

Bloody  Assizes,  the,  ii.  126-133 

'.<  Bloomsbniy  Gang,"  the,  z.  290 

Bloomsbury  Square,  houses  in,  i« 

373 
Blount,  Charles,  his  principles  and 

writings,  V.  370,  371 ;  attacks 

the  restrictions  on  the  press, 

372 ;  his  attacks  on  Edmund 

Bohun,  373,  374 ;  circumstances 

ofhisdoith,  381 

Blue  Posts,  the,  a  Jacobite  tavern, 
vL  584,  589 

Blues,  the,  regiment  of,  its  origin, 
L308 

Bocaicdo,  vii  73 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  viii.  545, 
588 

Boliemia,  Protestantisms.  Catholi- 
cism in,  ix.  299,  312  ;  invasions 
of,  572,  574,  576,  616,  617 

Bohun,  Edmund,  licenser  of  the 
press,  his  principles  and  un- 
popularity, v.  368,  369 ;  conduct 
of,  369  ;  attacked  by  Charles 
Blount,  373,  374  ;  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 375 

Boileau,  his  ode  on  the  Siege  of 
Namur,  v.  287  ;  burlesqued  by 
Prior,  vi.  67  ;  Addison's  inter- 
course with,   X.   89,   92 ;    his 


opinion  of  Modern  Latin,  90-93; 
literaxy  qualities,  92 

"  Boilman,  Tom,"  u.  117 

Boisseleau,  left  in  command  of 
Tames  II. 's  forces  at  Limerick^ 
IV.  442 

Bolingbroke,   Henry    St.    John, 
Lord,    the   liberal    patron    of 
literature,  viiL  86;  his  acces- 
sion to  power  in  17 12,  303; 
character    of,    31 1  ;    his    pro- 
posal to  strengthen  the  royal  ■ 
prerogative   as   a   remedy  for 
corruption,   339,   z.   300;   his 
philosophy  in    his  exile,    viiL 
621  ;  as  an  orator,  x.  112  ;  his 
presentation  to  Booth  on  the 
first  performance  ot  Cato,  139  ; 
Pope's  perfidy  towards,  154 

Bombay,  revolt  against  the  East 
India  Company  at,  v.  143  ;  its 
affidrs  thrown  into  confiision  by 
the  Company's  new  council,  ix. 

445 
Bonaparte,   Napoleon,  compared 

with  Cromwcdl  and  Csesar,  vii. 
228;  and  with  Philip  IL  of 
Spain,  viiL  252 ;  as  a  judge  of 
character,  402 ;  devotion  of  the 
Old  Guard  to  him,  ix.  207 ; 
his  early  proof  of  talents  for 
war,  284 ;  Lord  Holland's  pro- 
test concerning,  395 ;  on  the 
battle  of  Leuthen,  625  ;  his  de- 
testation of  the  cruel  decree  of 
the  Convention  respecting  Eng- 
lish prisoners,  x.  236 ;  his 
return  from  Egj'pt,  and  assum po- 
tion of  absolute  power  as  First 
Consul,  254  ;  his  policy  at  this 
period,  254  ;  allows  Bar^re  to 
reside  in  Paris,  255  ;  emploj-s 
Barere  as  a  writer  and  spy,  255- 
264 ;  establishes  the  Imperial 
Government,  264  ;  his  opinion 
of  Bar^re's  journalism,  265  ; 
defeat  and  abdication,  270  ; 
his  hold  on  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  293 


^H 

■■^1 

Indeic                             53 1                        ^^^ 

ni.'sorders,  64,65;  relum  to                                    ^^^| 

England,    hii    report   on    the 

Paris  and  teceplion  by  Lewis                                            ^^^^^| 

English  navy,  1.   31  J;  career 
wid    aUlil/,     iL     109 ;     low 

XIV..  66  ;    his  meetings  and                                       ^^H 

eitinutCDfJ>ineilI.,2io:  his 

367-271,  377,  37S                                           ^^^H 

despatch   coQceming    Ireland, 

Bourlion.    baths    of,  Jamea   IL's                                       ^^^ 

4S2;  Bcnl  to  ofiernaval  assist- 

visit to.  vi.  573                                                                           m 

ance  to  Jsinej,  iii.  59  ;  his  re- 

Bourbon,   Duke  of,  character  of                                                     1 

ception,  62:  coldly  received  ,13Q 

Book  of  the  Church,  Souther's, 

a40.  HI                                                                 ■ 

'"-455 

Bourbon.    House  of,  in   Chatles                                  _^^^H 

Books,   scarcity   of,    io   eouatiy 

II- 's  time,  i.   100  ;   formation                                  ^^^H 

places  (1685),  i.  411;  practice 

of  the  Grand  Alliance  against,                                   ^^^H 

of  puffing,  ¥11.  Sia 

375. 300                                               ^^^H 

Booksellers'  shops   (London),   i. 

Bourbon,  Lewis.  Duke  of,  al  the                                   ^^^^H 

4H 

balilesofSteinkiikiindLanden.                                   ^^^H 

Booih,  the  aOor,  plsys  Oim  in 

V.  294.  429                                                       ^^^H 

Adtlison'i  tragedy,  on  its  fust 

Bourne,  Vincent,  ix.  411.  i.  91.                                    ^^^^H 

representation,  x.  137 

tS9                                                                                 ^^H 

BoTgia.  »iii.  636 

Bow  Stieel,  whig^ery  of.  vii.  392.                                   ^^^H 

llorria,  Cscsar,  vii.  96 

Borknd,   John,  his  tiatralive  of 

393.  395                                                                        ^^^H 

fioj-il,  his  transUtion  of   the  Di-                                   ^^^^H 

the     Scottish     expedition     to 

vine  Comedy  of  Dame,  xi.  276                                    ^^^^H 

Dwien,  vL  513.  5»o 

Boyle,   Charles,   his    c-iilrovcrsy                                       ^^^ 

Boroughs,  rotten,  in  the  tcipi  of 

regarding  the  Let!  crs  of  Phalanx,                                                      1 

Georp:L,viii.  349 

and    literary   career,   ix.    103, 

104,  X.  80,  390 

Cape  I^os.  viii.  409 

Boyle.  Right  Hon.  Henry,  x.  103                                                     1 

Koscobel.  James  ll.'s  vi»l  to.  iL 

Boyle,  Robert,  his  chemical  ex-                                     ^^^H 

466 

B<HSu<:t,    Bishop  of   Meaux,   hia 

Boyne,  hattleoTthe,  iv.  402-411                                   ^^^^H 

reply  to  Burnet,  ii.  340;  and 

Boyne,GustavusHamillcin,  Lord,                                  ^^^^H 

James  IL's  Declaration,  Y.  413. 

Governor   of   Enniskillen,   iii.                                    ^^^H 

4>4 

436 ;  It  the  siege  of  Athlone,                                                   ■ 

V.  90 

iv.  3to  It.  333  B- ;  his  chanu»er. 

"Boys,"  the,  in  opposition  Io  Sir 

viii.  78-83,  X.  473 ;  review  of 

Robert  Walpole,  viii.  344 

hii  Life  of  Johnson  by  Croker, 

Boyse.   the   poet,   his  friendship 

with  Dr.  Johnson,  x.  455 

ofTheClub,  I.  473 

Brocegirdle,  Anne,  her  celebrily 

Boswellism,  vii.  6t 

as  an  actress,  and  ii.iinnacy  wilii                                                  J 

Eolhwell  Bridge,  bailie  of,  i.  170 

Congtevc,  v.  325,  ix.  390,  391                                    ^^^J 

Bouffiers,  Man|Ut»  of,  iiL  64 1  at 

Bradgale,  vi.  79                                                                      ^^^^M 

the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  v-  394; 

Brahmins,  ix.  293,  451,  452                                          ^^^^M 

besieged  in  Nilmur.  vi.  52.  53  ; 

surrenders  the  town  and  retires 

conduct  in  the  coalition  against                                 ^^^^^1 

into  the  castle,  57 !  his  defence 

274                                                            ^^^^H 

58-64  ;    detention  by  WillUro 

Ihe  Boyne,  iv.  398                                                      ^^^H 

fc 

1 
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Brandenbmgh,  Maiquisate  Of,  is, 
549.609 

Biasidag,  xi,  374 

Bny,  Thomas,  Life  of,  L  348  n. 

Breadalbane,  John  Campbell, 
£arl  of,  his  career,  ▼.  198, 
199;  negotiates  for  William 
III.  with  the  Jacobite  chiefs  ^ 
bis  difl^cqlties  with  Macdonald 
of  Glencoe,  200-203  ;  share  in 
the  extirpation  of  the  clan,  214  ; 
his  self-reproaches,  227 

Breakspear,  Nicholas,  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Papacy,  i.  25 

Breda,  treaty  of,  z.  33 

Brest,  James  II. 's  departure  from, 
for  Ireland,  iii.  467 ;  expedition 
against  and  disastrous  attack 
upon,  in  1694,  v.  537-539 

Breton,  Cape,reductionof,  viii.  408 

^Bribery,  foreign,  in  the  time  of 
Chazles  IL,  vii.  308,  309 

Bridgewaler,  Earl  of,  dismissed 
from  the  lord  lieutenancy  of 
Buckinghamshire,  ii.  499;  ap- 
pointed First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, vL  472 ;  presides  in  the 
House  of  Peers  m  the  debate 
on  the  Resumption  Bill,  561 

Bridport,  skirmish  at,  ii.  57 

Brighton,  L  361 

Brinuega,  siege  of,  viii.  299 

Briscoe,  John,  his  project  of  a 
Land  Qank,  v.  520-522 

Brissot,  the  Girondist  leader,  x. 
195,  216 ;  his  followers,  see 
Girondists 

Bristol,  capture  of,  by  the  Royal- 
ists, i.  121  ;  in  the  time  of 
Charles  1 1.,  35 1-353  ;  kidnap- 
ping at,  353  n,  ;  threatened  by 
Monmouth,  ii.  77 ;  riots  at, 
259,  260 

Britain,  under  the  Romans,  i.  4 ; 
under  the  Saxons,  5 ;  barbarism 
of,  5 

Brixham,  iii.  94 

**  Broad  Bottom  Administration," 
the,  viii.  385 


Brook,  Lord,  entertidns  William 

IIL  at  Warwick  CasUc,  vi.  79 
Brotherly  his  prophecies  as  a  test 

of  fiuthy  ix.  292 
Brown,  John,  murdered  byGraham 

of  Claverhouse,  L  521 
Brown,  Lanncelot,  ix.  273 
Brown,  Marshal,  ix.  615 
Brown,    Tom,   on    Presbjrterian 

divines,  iiL  392  if. 
Brown's  Estimate,  viii.  398 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  botanical 

garden  at  Norwich,  L  353 
Browning,  Micaiah,  Master  of  the 

Mountjoy,    breaks   the    bocmi 

across  the  Foyle,  iii.  535,  536 
Bruce,   Lord,  attends  Dr.    Bur- 

ney's  concerts,  x.  9 
Brunetto,  viL  121 
Brunswidc,  Prince  Ferdinand  oi^ 

viii.  411,  ix.  636 
Brunswick,  the  House  of,  x.  294 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  Duke  of, 

his   conduct  in    the   coalition 

agaiast  France,  v.  274,  279 
Brussels,     bombarded     by     the 

Fveadiy  vL  57 ;  its  importance 

as  the  seat  cf  a  viceregal  court, 

ix.  31 
Bryce,  John,  military  execution 

of,  i.  522 
lodges,  James  (afterwards  Duke 

of  Chandos),  his  share  in  the 

Parliamentary  attack  on  Somers, 

vi.  545 
Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  x.  59 
Buccaneer,  the  Last,  xii.  503 
Buccleuch,  Anne  Scott,  Duchess 

of,   married  to  Monmouth,   i. 

262  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 

of  England  and  her  descendants, 

ii.  113 

Buchan,  commander  of  Tames  II.'s 
forces  in  Scotland,  defeated  by 
Livingstone,  iv.  458,  459 

Buchanan,  his  political  works 
burned  at  Oxford,  i.  283  ;  cha- 
racter of  his  writings,  viii.  601 

Buckersdorf,  battle  of,  ix.  639 
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Buck  hunt,  b,  338 

191.  iL  393-3M.  '■  40G  !  popu-  ^^^H 
laiity  of  his  works,  iL  393 ;  hi;                                  ^^^^H 

Duke  of,  his  duel  with  Shrews- 

answer  lo  Fowler.  513  «.,   z.                                  ^^^^H 

buiy,  ii.  493.  viii.   lag.   555  ; 

41s;     his    Pilgrim's    Progress                                   ^^^^H 

Dryden  and  Scull's  portraitures 

produced  in  a  critical  ^e,  vii.                                   ^^^^^H 

1                     of,  viL  560,  561  ;  hu  elevation 

■  35;  Southey"!  edition  of  the                                   ^^^^H 

^^^H        aiDd   position  under  JaniEs  I., 

^^K,'Viii.   115,   136;  impeached  b)- 

enthusiasm   and   imagery,    ii.                                   ^^^^H 

^^^^^     the  Commons,  izS  ;  his  defeat 

318 ;  biographical  notice  of,  x.                                 -^^^^H 

^^^■L.at   Hh(,    129:    Bacon's   eaitv 

406-413;  his  chief  sins,   408  ;                                 ^^^^1 

enlists    in    Ihe    Farliamenlary                                 ^^^^^1 

1                  ence,   553;   his  eharaclei  and 

army,   408 ;  returns  home  and                                 ,^^^H 

cueer  compared  with  thai  of 

marries,    409;    fantasies    and                                  ^^^^H 

Essex,  SS3-S5S 1  "ccj  olhis  nd- 

his    preachings.    4121    thrown                                       ^^^^H 

Bhcoo,    557-559;    his   iniole- 

into    gaol,    413;     his     prison                                  ^^^^H 

tonce  to  Bacon  r^arding  the 

hU    l^e    for    hi;                                  ^^^H 

Coke  family  quarrel.  563,  564  ; 

daughter,  414  ;  rnrimale  know-                                 ^^^^^1 

miuriige,   and  conduct  in  the 

ledge  of  the  Bible,  414  1  early                                  ^^^H 

writings.   414 ;    abhorrence  of                                  ^^^^^^M 

570.  574 

the  Quakers,  415;  his  contro-                                  ^^^^^t 

Buckir.eh>m.     George     Viliiers, 

vcrsies,  415 ;  his  dispute  with                                 ^^^^^| 

Duke    of,    a   member   of  the 

some  of   his   own  sect,   415  ;                                  ^^^^H 

Cabal,   i.    223;  hii   character, 

liberation    from   prison.    4161                                  ^^^^H 

U3  i  intrigues  with  the  demo- 

cntiOLl    p«ty,    2351    opposes 

his    Holy    War,    4>9i     lUiS-                                  ^^^M 

Danb;'B  government,  337 ;  his 

culties    of   1685.    421;   death                                 ^^^^M 

income,    3«;    his    house    in 

and    buiial- place,    421  ;    Inme                                 S^^^^H 

Dowgate,   37a;  chemical   pur- 

suits, 437  ;   closing  years   and 

4^3                                                                       ^^^^1 

death   at    Helmsley.    vi.    96; 

Burfoid,  ^V•lliam  III.  at,  vi.  So                                     ^^^M 

his  patronage  of  Wychefley,  in. 

Buigoyni*,  General,  his  surrender                                      ^^^^^H 

357  :  anecdote  of  his  vemlility, 

at  Suo-loga,  viii.  61  :  chairman                                      ^^^^^^| 

3S8 

of  the  committee  of  inquiry  on                                  ^^^^^^H 

Buckingham,  attempt  to  intimi- 

Lord CUve,  ix.  379                                                     ^^^H 

date  the  corporation  of.  ii.  5r2 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  tus  cbarac-                                 ^^^^M 

Buckingliamihire    elections,    for 

-^^H 

1685,  i.  501,   scat  for   1701, 

Burke,   Edmund,  his  opinion  on                                       ^^^^^^| 

vi.  589 

Ihe  National  Debt,  v.  344,  34S  ;                                  ,^^^^H 

BudgeU,  Eustace,  friend  of  Joseph 

his  views  on   the    liist  French                                      ^^^^M 

Addison,  X.  116,  119 

Republic  and  the  French  Na-                                  ^^^^1 

Buffi,  the,  regiment  of,  i,  309 

tional  Assembly,  vii.   191,  viii.                                       ^^^^^1 

Bugg,     Francis,     the     ienc{pde 

323,  216  ;  on  the  English  Con-  ^^^^^1 
slitution,    vii.   31S,'  330:    his                                 ^^^^^1 

Bulkele^'aT-ct^te,  hii  dealings 

characteristics,  451 ;  condemns                                       ^^^^^^| 

with  Godolphin,  v.  59 

thewarwith  Spain  on  Iheques-                                  ^^^^H 

Bull,  Bishop,  i.  347 

Bunyan,  John,  his  biiih,  career. 

lion  of  maiitimc  right,  viii.  3S1 ;                                  ^^^^^1 

resembles  Bacon.   6421    cScct                                  ^^^^^1 
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of  his  speeches  on  the  House  of                                 ^^^^1 
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Commons,  ix.  113,  514 ;  views 
on  th^  «  Nabobs,"  268 ;  not  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
44a  ;  Major  Scott*s  designation 
of,  508 ;  his  hostility  to  Hast- 
ings, 511-518,  537;  and  con- 
sequent treatment  by  Miss 
Bumey,  z.  39-41  $  ms  carl^ 
political  career,  350,  355 ;  opi- 
nion of  the  **  King's  friends," 
354 ;  his  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  357; 
his  opposition  to  Chatham's 
measures  relating  to  India,  370 ; 
his  defence  of  lus  party  against 
GrenviUe'sattacks,376;  attends 
funeral  of  Chatham,  383;  his 
part  in  The  Qub,  472 ;  his  opi- 
nion of  William  Pitt,  500;  and 
the  Sublimities  of  Longinus,  xL 

337 

Burleigh,  William  IIL's  visit  to, 
VL78 

Burleigh  (William  Cecil,  Lord)and 
his  Times,  review  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Nares's  work  on,  viii.  178-212 ; 
his  character  and  career,  180- 
186,  207,  208  ;  death,  186  ; 
importance  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  186 ;  character  of  the 
class  of  statesmen  he  belonged 
to,  508  ;  classical  acquirements 
of  his  vrife,  509 ;  his  conduct 
towards  Bacon,  514-516,  523- 
525  ;  his  apology  for  having  re- 
sorted to  torture,  550 ;  Bacon's 
letter  to  him,  636 

Burley  on  the  Hill,  vi.  7 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  preacher  at  the 
Rolls  Chapel,  i.  347  ;  character 
of,  ii.  338 ;  merit  as  a  writer 
and  preacher,  339  ;  his  History 
of  the  Reformation,  340 ;  re- 
tires to  the  Continent,  341  ; 
residence  at  the  Court  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  341,  342  ; 
brings  about  a  good  under- 
standing between  William  and 
Mary,  343,  344;  his  relations 


I 


with  James  II.,  410-412;  Idk 
odnv^Tsation  with  William  at 
Torbay,  iii.  95  ;  sent  forward  to 
Exeter,  98;  preaches  at  the 
cathedral,    103 ;    draws   up    a 

Eper  for  the  signature  of  Wil- 
m's  followers,  121 ;  his  con- 
duct in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  151; 
friendship   for    Halifiu,    155  ; 
conversation  with    Halifrix    at 
Littlecote,  159;  commission  to 
protect  the  Roman  Catholics, 
214;  preaches  before  the  House 
of  Commons,   260 ;    declares 
the  Princess  Mary's  intentions, 
264;  his  zeal  for  Mary,  268 ; 
views  on  Nottingham's  appoint- 
ment, 307  ;   memoirs,  368  n. ; 
generous  conduct  to   Roches- 
ter, 323  ;  made  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury,  367,  368;  his  seal  and 
liborality  in  his  diocese,  370; 
hisspeechonthe  Comprehension 
Bill,  406 ;  his  Coronation  Ser- 
mon, 413  ;  his  plan  for  a  union 
of  the  Church  and  Dissenters, 
iv.    14;    proposes  placing  the 
Princess  Sophia  in  the  succes- 
sion,   157;   a  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  238, 
239;  his  friendship  for  Tillot- 
son,  253 ;  proposer  of  the  clause 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  against  the 
sovereign    marrying  a    Papist, 
266  ;  remonstrates   against  the 
use  of  bribery,  316  ;  his  sermon 
on  the  general  fast  d«iy  (1600), 
322  ;     interview     with     Wil- 
liam,   371,    372 ;    explanation 
of  Marlborough's  disgrace,  v. 
175  w.  ;    alleged   share   in   the 
establishment   of  the  National 
Debt,  341  ;  his  Pastoral  letter 
is  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the 
Commons,  376-378  ;  his   mor- 
tification,   378,    379 ;  preaches 
Tillotson's  funeral  sermon,  553  ; 
supports    Fenwick's   attainder, 
vL  233  J  his  Thanksgiving  Ser- 


■  B»on,  3S3;  visiti  Id  the  Oar 
rEtetatrieptfbnl,  365;  atuclitd 
in  Ihe  Home  of  Commons,  542, 

S3  ;  lus  tbare  in  p&^og  the 
sampllon  Bill,  567,  56S ; 
attends  WiUiam  III.  on  his 
deathbed,  jg5 1  hb  accuutions 
a^nit  Sit  William  Temple,  ix. 

bumel,  Thomas,  Master  of  the 
Charteihouse,  ii.  461,  viii.  436 

ItuTDey,  Di. ,  his  eailjr  life,  x.  4  ; 
wcid  pDailioo,  S'lo ;  hii  con- 
duct relative  to  his  daughter's 
Gnt  publication,  19;  and  hei 
engagement  at  Court,  30 

Burncy,  Francei.  Set  D'Arblay, 
Madame 

Bums,  Robi;rt,  a^e  in  which  he 
produced  his  wurks,  vii.  135 

Burrington,  joins  Williun  III.,  iii. 
109 


58 

BuitoD,  Jumes,  hii  tieadieiy  to 
Eliiabcth  Gaunt,  il  151 

Bussy,  his  militaty  services  under 
Dupleix  in  India,  ix.  313 

Bute,  John  Stuiirt,  Eail  of,  vii. 
317;  his  character  and  career, 
I.  297  ;  prepares  George  IIl.'s 
speech,  30a;  appobted  Secre- 
tory of  State,  301 ;  opposes  the 
proposal  of  war  with  Spain, 
307  i  his  unpopularity  on  Chat- 
ham's resienation,  309;  Ms  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
310;  induces  the  retirement  of 
the  Dulse  of  Newcastle,  and 
becomes  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, 313;  his  foreign  and 
domestic  policy,  313-J3S  ;  re- 
signation and  sut^equent  con- 
duct, 31S  ;  alleged  leader  of  the 
"  King's  friends,"  354 

Butler.  Samuel,  his  poetry,  satire, 
and  wit,  L  419,  <pS,  viii.  143, 
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Butler,  Captain,  leads 

on  Londondoiy,  iiL  49s 
Btixton,  i.  362 
BuyM,    Anthony,    hi<   share 

Monmouth's  expedition,  ii, 

96.99  . 
Byng,   Admiral,   his  conduct 

Minorca,  and  trial, 


399 


397. 


lyton.  Lord,  his  Letters  and 
Journals,  vii.  518,  539  j  his 
character  and  early  life,  529- 
531  t  liil  quarrel  with  and 
separation  from  his  wife,  533  ; 
public  anger  at  his  conduct, 
534-536  J  expatriation  of, 
536;  decline  of  bis  intellectual 
powers,  537  ;  his  attachment 
to  Italy  and  Greece,  53S  1 
illness  and  death,  539  ;  the 
correctness  of  his  poetry,  540  ; 
his  part  in  the  revolution  of 
Engliih  poetry,  554  ;  his  views 
on  other  poets,  555  ;  place 
and  position  as  a  poel,  j56- 
558  ;  as  a  dramatist,  559-564  ; 
his  gloomy  egotism,  504-567  ; 
the  cause  of  his  icBuence,  567- 

S69 


Cahal,  the,  and  its  poUq',  L 
322-216,  331-235.  »■  44-Sa 

Cahlnel,  the,  its  origin  and 
nature,  i.  223  ;  caUncti  lit 
modem  limes,  ix.  62 

Cadiz.  British  expeditions  against, 
viii.  379,  aSo,  527 

Caermarthen,  Thomas  Osborne, 
Marquess  of.  Sa  Leeds, 
Thomas  Osborne,  Duke  of 

Caermarthen,  Peregrine  Osborne, 
Marquess  of,  son  ol  the  above, 
joins  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
the  Hague,  iii.  67 ;  assists  in 
the  arrest  of  Preston  and  bis 
accomplices,  iv.  504  t  takes 
part  in  the  attack  on  Brest,  v. 
537  ;   ticcomes  a  hvourile  with 
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the  dear  Peter,  vL  364;  dis- 
appointed of  tlw  auditorshio  of 
the  Exdieauer,  448 

Csesai,  Clauoius,  resemblance  of 
James  I.  to,  viii.  124 

Cflesar,  Julius,  accounts  of  his 
campaigns,  character  of,  viL 
X93 1  comparison  of,  with  Crom- 
well and  Bonaparte,  288,  289 

Caesars,  the,  their  system  of 
government,    viL    423,    viiL 

197 
Caillemonte,  Count  of,  colonel  of 

a  regiment  of  French  Hugue- 
nots, iv.  176;  mortallv  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  405 
Calais,  bombardment  of,  ▼.  541 
Calcutta,  its  position  on  the 
Hoo^ley,  ix.  220 ;  captured  by 
Surajah  Dowlah,  222,  414  ; 
scene  of  the  Black  Hole  of, 
223,  414;  resentment  of  the 
Engli^  at  its  fiUl,  225  ;  re- 
covered by  Clive,  226  ;  again 
threatened  by  Surajah  Dowlah, 
228 ;  revival  of  its  prosperity, 
240 ;  its  sufferings  during  the 
fiunine  of  1770,  273 ;  effect  of 
the  administration  of  the  new 
council  on,  446;  its  festivities 
on  Hastings's  marriage,  461 
Calderwood,  Geon«,  iv.  483 
Callieres,  French  diplomatist,  his 
negotiations  with  D}'kvelt  and 
Lilienroth,  vL  181,  183,  203; 
at  Ryswick,  263,  267 
Calvinists  and  Calvinism,  prin- 
ciple of  resistance  of  Calvinists 
to  rulers,  i.  61  ;  moderation  of 
Bunyan*s  Calvinism,  vii.  6i8  ; 
its  doctrines  and  the  State,  viii. 
II  ;  Calvinism  held  by  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  end 
ofthe  sixteenth  century,  ix.  167  ; 
many  of  its  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Paulician  theology,  296 ; 
persecuted  by  Protestants,  315 
Cambon,  Colonel,  iv.  175 
Cambridge    University,    eminent 


divines    at,   L    346 ;     Greek 

learning  at,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  H.,  414 ;  address 
from,  to  James  II.,  499;  loy- 
al^ of  the  University,  iL  447» 
445 ;  attacked  by  lames  II. » 
448-452;  elections  for,  in  1690 
and  1 701,  iv.  304,  305,  vL  589; 
its  superiority  to  Oxford  in 
intellectual  activity,  viiL  503  ; 
disturbances  produced  in,  by 
the  Civil  War,  ix.  14 ;  its 
position  under  Bute,  x.  313, 

314 

Cambyses,  Latimer's  stocj  about, 
viii.  579 

Camden,  Charles  Pratt,  Lord, 
X.  291  ;  presides  at  Wilkes's 
tnal,  333  J  made  a  oeer,  360  ; 
accepts  the  Great  Seal,  365  ; 
joins  the  Whie  opposition,  500 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan,  of  Lochiel, 
his  character,  iv.  78  ;  his 
reputation  for  loyalty,  80 ; 
meeting  at  his  house,  89 ; 
Glengamry*s  quarrel  with,  100 ; 
his  advice  to  Dundee,  and 
share  in  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie,  I17-121 ;  retires  from 
the  Highland  army,  134  ;  share 
in  the  war  in  the  Highlands, 
459;  intervenes  in  a  quarrel 
and  is  wounded,  460 ;  takes  the 
oaths  to  William  III.*s  govern- 
ment, v.  204 

Cameronian  regiment,  iv.  104  ; 
stationed  at  Dunkeld,  135  ; 
repulses  an  attack  of  High- 
landers, 136-138 

Camerons,  the,  iv.  78;  attack 
the  Grants,  100 

Camilla,  Madame  D*Arblay's,  x. 
61 

Campaign,  the,  by  Addison,  x. 
104 

Campbell,  Archibald.  S^e  Ar- 
gyle 

Campbell,  Captain,  of  Glenlyon, 
his  share   in  the  massaores  of 
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'  the   Macdonalds    of   GlencM, 

Care,  Henry,  ii.  388                                                              ^^^H 

V.  ai8-:32,  a*s,  ai7,  vi.  4a 

Carey,  Mr. ,  his  Uanslalion  of  Ihe                                                ^^^ 

Divine  Comedy  of  Dinte,  n.                                                      1 

S«ralickl  ■(  Wincuiton,  iii.  laj. 
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126 

Carey,    Henry,   natural    ion    of                                                       1 

CampbeU,  Sir  CoUo,  of  Ar<ikin. 

Lord  Halifax,  vi.  S                                                                                     1 

glua,  ftdmiDiiteis  the  oaihs  to 

Carlisle,  E»xl  of,  iii.  xjo                                                                    1 

Macdonojd  orciencoF,  v,  205 

Carlisle,  Lady,  viiL  161                                                                        1 

Campbell,  Thomas,   his  Life   of 

Carmagnoles,  Barirc'i,  x.  aiS 

Carmeriles  in  London.  iL  ajS                                                               ' 

Fiederic  the  Great,  teviewed, 

ix.  548-64' 

Campbells,   peiMcalion  of,  after 

commissioner    in    the    Scotch 

the  failure  of  Aigyle'*  eipedi- 

General  Assembly,  iv.  485 

tioD,  ii.  48  ;  jealousy  and  hatred 

Carmichacl,  Miss,  Dr.  Johnson's 

of,  by  other  U^hliod  clana,  i*.' 
73-78,  8?-90,  103;  their  pre- 

" Polly,"  1.  477 

CartWic,  the,   viiL   410;  it*  re- 

dominance in    the    Highlimila 

sources,   ix.   aoa;  French  and 

(1693).  •■  399 

English  stru^Ic  Ibr,  aoa,  ao3. 

Canada,   subjugation   of,  by   the 

ais,    ai8:    invasion    of,     by 

Britiihio  1760,  vii!.  410 

Canales,    Marquess   of,    Spanish 

«S 

ambassador    (0   WiUiara   III., 

Camot,  M.  Hippolyle,  his  part  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Berlnuid  Barirc, 

»i.  485.  4B6 

Cunning,  George,  viiL  aai,  x.  55, 

X.  168,  169,  17s,  180 

S50 

Carolan.  the  musician,  x.  435 

Cannon,     commander     of    Iriih 

Canickfeigus,    lalien    by  Schora- 

auxiliaries   undti   l^mdee,   iv. 

berg,  iv.  425 ;  landing  of  Wil- 

1 16  i  »ucceedi  10  Ihe  command 

liam  III.  at,  387 

of  the  Highland  army,  129;  in- 

Carrier, the  tyrant  of  Nantes,  his 

crease  ot  his  force,  lag,   130; 

arrest,  x.  145 

disorders   in    his  camp,    133; 

Carslairs,  a  witness  in  the  popish 

defeated  at  Dunkcld,  136. 137  ; 

plot,  i.  249  i  his  death,  504 

his  army  dissolved,  13S  ;  super- 

Carslairs,  William,   his  fortitude 

seded  in  Ihe  command,  439 

under  toiluie,  iii.  6S ;  his  ad- 

vice to  William   III.,  97)  his 

income  in  1683,  i.  «3 
Cape   Breton,   reduction  of,  viii. 

influence  *ilh  Williara  in  Scotch 

affairs,  iv.  54 

408 

Carter,  Admiral,    v.    133,   3461 

killed  in  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 

of  the  Treasury,  iii.   309 ;  his 

a49,  as4  ;  bis  funeral,  255                                                                1 

jealousy  of  Halifax,   iv.   171  ; 

Carteret,   Lord   (afterwards  Earl                                                         | 

defends  Clarendot)  in  the  Privy 

Granville),   his   character,  ac-                                                         1 

Council,  377  ;  one  of  the  Louis 

Justices  of  Ireland,  v.  388 

statesman,  viii.   351-356,  375, 

Captains,  S«,  under  Charles  II., 

383-3S8 

i-  315-319 

Canhagena,  sacked  by  Ihe  French, 

Capp,  Pruphecy  of,  liL  429 

vi.    Z7S  ;  its  suricnder   lo  (he 

Caiafla,  Gian  Piciro.     Ste  Paul 

allies,  ViiL  291 

IV.,  Pope 

L 

Catlwiight,   Thomas,   Bishop   ot 

i. 
•j. 

■#  ■ 
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Chester,  character  and  career* 
•  u.  247,  441,  465,  522,  SM, 
544,    562,   iiL    S9,  463;   his 
death,  520 

Caryl,  John,  agent  of  James  IL 
at  Rome,  iii.  225 

Casina,  the,  of  Plautus,  viL  gst 

Cassels,  his  shai«  in  the  assassina- 
tion plot,  vi.  121,  134 

Castelmaine,  Roger  Piilnier,  Earl 
of,  ii.  204  ;  James  II. 's  ambas- 
sador to  Rome,  235,  433;  his 
audiences  with  the  Pope,  435, 
437 ;  his  dismissal,  438 ;  im- 
peached, iv.  279 

Casii,  character  of  his  Animali 
Parlanti,  xL  259 

Castile,  and  the  Outilians,  supre- 
macy of,  over  the  Spanish  em- 
pire, vL  385 ;  strong  feeling  in, 
against  Use  partition  of  the 
Spani^   dommions,  430;  Its 

.  old  institutions  finYourable  to 
public  liberty,  viL  262,  viii.  259 ; 
character  of  the  Castilians  in 
the  sixteienth  century,  viii.  254 ; 
their  conduct  in  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  293;  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Huth  of  their  ances- 
tors, ix.  302 

Castile,  Admiral  of,  viiL  281 

Castracani,  Castruccio,  life  of, 
by  Machiavelli,  vii.  1 10 

Catalonia,  French  successes  in 
(1694),  V.  541 

Catharine  of  Portugal,  Queen  of 
Charles  XL,  i.  200 

Catherine  II.,  Empress  of  Russia, 
ix.  640 

Catholic  Association,  attempt  of 
the  Tories  to  put  it  down,  ix. 

395 
Catholicism,  Roman.   See  Church 

of  Rome 
Catiline,  Cr<$billon*s  play,  ix.  593 
Catiline,  Sallust's  account  of  the 

Conspiracy  of,  vii.  193 
Catinat,    Marshal,   leads   French 

forces  into  Piedmont,  iv.  4S7 ; 


his  victory  at  Mar9glia,T.  451  f 
joined  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
vi.  182 

Cato,  Addison's  [day,   viL    542, 
viii.  490,  X.  94,  136 

Catullus,  vii  133 

Cavaliers,  designation  of,  L  105  | 
the  party,  how  composed,  106, 
107 ;  their  arguments,  108  p 
their  early  successes,  1 19 ; 
under  the  Protectorate,  143 ; 
coalesce  with  the  Presb]rteria]]S9 
150;  their  renewed  disputes 
with  the  Roundheads  sifter  the 
Restoration,  163-165;  their 
discontent  under  Charles  II., 
242 ;  character  of  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  reigns  of  George  !• 
and  George  II.,  x.  283 

Cavaliers'  Alarch  to  London,  ziu 

457 
Cavendish,   Lady,  her  letter  to 

Sylvia,  iii.  290 
Cavendish,  Lord  John,  his  pc^ti- 

cal  career  and  merits,  ix.  91, 

348,  502,  504 
Cecil,  Robert,  his   rivalry  with 

Francis  Bacon,  and    relations 

with    Essex,    viii.    515,    520, 

523-525,  538 ;  obtains  a  knight- 
hood for  Bacon,  541 
Cecil,    William.     See   Burleigh, 

Lord  William 
Cecilia,  Madame   D*Arblay*s,  x. 

60-67 
Celibacy  of  clergy,  how  regarded 

by  the  Reformers,  i.  82 
Celts,  in  Scotland  and   Ireland, 

i.  67,  68 
Censorship    of   the    press.      See 

Press 
Cervantes,  popularity  of  his  Don 

Quixote,  vii.  121 ;  wounded  at 

Lepanto,  viii.  255 
Chalmers,  Dr.,   Mr.   Gladstone's 

opinion  of  his  defence  of  the 

Church,  ix.  117 
Chaml)erlayne,    Dr.    Hugh,    his 

project  of  a    Land    Bank,   v. 
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SiO-Si4  i  Wa  persslence  in  hi* 

»S7;  his  promises  to  the  people,                                         ^^^H 

scheme,  Ti.  161 

113,  113,  viii.   158,  1S91  hi*                                         ^^M 

Chambeis.  bu  sfaote  in  the  assuai- 

conduct  toward  Ihe  Houm  of                                        ^^^H 

nWicFn  plol,  vi.  IJ6,  133 

members,  i.  113.  114,  viL  357-                                         ^^H 

ngainst  Ihe  Rohillas,  'a.  437 

a6i,  vm.  159-165 ;  loves  Lon-                                         ^^^H 

Chancellon,    provisian    for,    on 

don,  L  115,  viii.  164;  review                                          ^^^H 

their  retirement,  vi.  544 

of  events  leading  up  to  the  Civil                                                      ^ 

War,i.  115-118,  viii.  166-170;                                                         1 

viii.  410,  ix.  aao,  m8 

his  supporters,  i.  118,  viii.  170;                                                         1 

Chaplains,  domestic,  i.  34a,  343 

the  ™,  i.  iia-i22s  flight  to                                       1 

the  Scots,  114 ;  conduct  of  the                                          ^^^H 

successors,  ix.  197 

Commons  and  Cromwell  toward,                                          ^^^^^| 

discussed,    130-134;    his  exe-                                          ^^^H 

iv.  3S7 

cutioD,    1 34  ;    regarded   a*   ■                                          ^^^^1 

ChnrlFinont,  Latd,  t.  435 

martp  in  1689,  iv.   375  ;  Mil-                                        ^^^M 

Charlcroy,  lolten  by  the  French, 

iv.  a6 
Charles   I.,     his   acKS^on    and 

Ion's  conduct  in  defending  his                                        ^^^^^H 

execution,  considered,  vu.  3^~  ^"^^^^^^^^1 
45  ;  hU  treatment  of  Stniflbrd,                                        ^^^H 

ehflnicter.  i.  87,  viii.  117;  op- 

3^4-356 ;  Church  and  Slate  in                                        ^^^^H 

position      of     Majnpden,     and 
Charles's  first  three  pailiamcms, 

his  time,  483  ;  reaction  in  his                                        ^^^^^H 

favoiii  during  Ihe  Long  Parlia-                                        ^^^^^H 

L  88-90,   viiL    117-119,   13S1 

meut,  vUi.  463  :  cause  of  his                                        ^^H 

ratifies   the  Petition  of  Kighl, 

political  blunders,  567  ;  effect                                        ^^^^H 

on  the  mnional  character  of  the                                        ^^^^1 

Parliament  for  eleven  yeare,  90  ; 

violates  the  Petition  of  Right, 

Scotland  and- Ireland,  i.   136;                                         ^^^H 

nod  geeera1mi%ovenimeDt,  91, 

hU  reslontion,  157,  viii.  445-                                         ^^^H 

453;  his  character,  i.  176,  viiL                                        ^^^H 

their  acts,  i.  91-95,  via.  136- 

i^v  .i?f  B  ,t.i;              ^1 

140;  Hampden's  resistance  to 

his  shipmoncy  levy,  i.  95,  96, 

ment  becomes  unpopular,  198  j                                        ^^^^H 

vui.  140.143 !  ibe  King's  mea- 

marriace, 300 ;  his  revenge  on  -^^^^^f 
Sir  John   Coventry,   314 ;   his                                                       1 

sures  for  Scollajid,  i.   97-99, 

viii.    143,  144:  convoJies  and 

league  with  Lewis  XIV.,  215- 

dissolve!  his  fourtll  Parliament, 

311;    his    modes   of    raising 

i.  100,  vii.  244,  viii.  144-147  i 

money,  129 ;  thwarts  the  foreign 

policy  of  Danby,  337  ;  consults  1 
Sir  WUIiam  Temple,  351  ;  re- 

the Scots,  i.  100.  viii.  148,  149  ( 

his   scheme  for  a  Couneil   of 

sists  the  Exclusion  Bill,  174  i 

Lords,  i.   101,  viii.  150 ;  sum- 

his  politic  measures,  376,  377  j                                                       J 

violates  the  law,  383  ;  faclioni                                                       B 

lol,    viiL    149  (    his    visit   to 

in   his  Court,  agi ;   his  army,                                         ^^^^H 

Scotland,  L    102,    viii.    155  ; 

307-311;    state  of  his   navy,                                         ^^^H 

suspected  of  inciting  the  Irish 

311-319;   ordnance,  3191  en-                                         ^^^H 

rel«llion,i.  Ill, viii.  155,156; 

voy5  abroad,  31 1,  333;  enter-                                         ^^^^H 

the  Commons  present  him  wiih 

toincd  at  Norwich,  3S3  !  e*""                                          ^^^^ 

the  runoostiance,  i.  111,  viiL 

racier  of  hit  Court,   382 ;  his                                                       ■ 
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laboratory  at  Whitehall,  427 ; 
his  habits,  448;  sudden  ill- 
ness, 45 1 ;  refuses  the  Eucharist 
from  Protestant  bishops,  455 ; 
absolved  by  Friar  Huddlestone, 
458;  his  interview  with  his 
natural  children,  459;  death, 
460;  conflicting  accounts  of 
his  death  scene,  46011. ;  sus- 
pected to  have  been  poisoned, 
462,  463;  funeral,  465;  his 
dislike  of  Jeffreys,  473  ;  papers 
in  his  writing  pubU^ed  by 
James  II.,  ii.  aoi,  202;  his 
popular  qualities,  iii.  541,  ix. 
506;  touches  for  the  king's 
evil,  iv.  245  $  character  of  his 
reign,  viL  48,  299;  influence 
of  a  residence  abroad  upon 
his  character  and  tastes,  140 ; 
rhyme  introduced  into  our  plays 
in  his  reign,  141 ;  his  foreign 
subsidies,  306,  308,  309;  po- 
sition towards  the  King  of 
France,  viiL  459 ;  his  levity 
and  apathy,  a  cause  of  his 
security,  461,  462;  ministers 
and  courtiers,  ix.  28,  29;  his 
foreign  policy,  30,  32,  35,  46, 
47  ;  domestic  policv,  50 1  at- 
tempt to  reestablish  the  Catholic 
religion  in  England,  51,  x.  416 ; 
renundatioo  of  the  dispens- 
ing power,  ix.  53 ;  relations 
with  Temple,  54-59  ;  his  system 
of  bribery  of  the  Commons, 
67  ;  dislike  of  Halifax,  86 ;  his 
dealings  with  Temple's  council, 
and  acceptance  of  Temple's 
resignation,  87,  88,  92,  93  ;  his 
treatment  of  Wycheriey,  360 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  joins  the 
coalition  against  France,  iii. 
416,  421  ;  his  physical  incapa- 
city, mental  eccentricities,  and 
superstitions,  v.  276,  vi.  261, 
389-391,  480-483,  viii.  261, 
267-272  ;  the  succession  to  his 
throne,  vi.  381-396,  398,  401- 


403,  41^3^  ^«    s63-27rj 

X.  93 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  his  hatred 

of  England,  ix.  306 

Charles  V.,  the  Emperor,  viiL 
186,268 

Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Get* 
many,  his  death,  ix.  563 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  sajring 
of  Borgia  respecting,  viiL  636 

Charles  X.  of  France,  viiL  237 

Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  his  death* 
vL  265 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  compared 
with  Clive,  ix.  284 

Charles,  Archduke,  his  claim  to 
the  Spanish  crown,  viii.  262; 
takes  the  field  in  support  of  it, 
282 ;  accompanies  Peterborough 
in  Us  expedition,  284  ;  is  pro- 
claimed king  at  Madrid,  291  ; 
hb  re-entry  into  Madrid,  297  ; 
his  unpopuUurity,  298 ;  forms  on 
alliance  with  Philip  of  Spain,  308 

Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  career 
and  death  of,  iv.  201,  486^  viL 

573.  625 

Charlotte,  Queen,  visits  Mrs.  De- 
lany  and  meets  Miss  Bumey, 
X.  28-30;  her  treatment  of 
Miss  Bumey,  30-50 ;  her  parti- 
sanship for  Hastings,  41 

Charlton,  Judge,  <£smissed  bj 
James  II.,  ii.  241 

Chamock,  Robert,  his  share  in 
James  II. 's  attack  on  Magdalene 
College,  ii.  460,  474 ;  becomes 
a  Jacobite  conspirator,  vi.  34, 
51  ;  sent  to  St.  Germains,  51  ; 
complicity  in  the  assassination 
plot,  121,  123,  126;  arrest, 
136  ;  trial  and  execution,  141- 
144 ;  his  paper  justif}'ing  his 
conspiracy,  144,  145 

Charter,  the  Great,  i.  16 

Charter,  the  People's,  speech  on 
the,  xii.  3 

Charterhouse,  James  II. 's  attack 
on  the,  ii.  462 
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ChiHen,  municipal,  seized  by 
Cbttrle«n..i.  «8l 

ChsTtres,  Philip,  Duke  of,  at  Ihe 
batltesof  Slunkick  and  Landcn, 
V.  294,  429 

Chateau  Renaud,  Ciunt  of,  com- 
maods  Ihe  French  Heel  >□ 
Ban  try  Bay,  iii.  500 

ChaleautouT,  the  Duchess  of,  ix. 
SH 

Chatham,  Dutch  fleet  at,  i.  30l 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of, 
compaied  with  Mir>beau,  viii. 
Z47  i  Mr.  Thackeray's  His- 
tory al,  361-415  ;  character  of 
his  pQblic  life,  362-365  j  his 
family,  Irirth,  aiid  early  life,  365, 
3^6  i  obtains  a  seat  in  Pailia- 
mcnl,  366  ;  auachea  himself  to 
the  Whigs  in  opposition,  3731  as 
an  orator,  376-381  j  dismissed 
the  service,  381 ;  is  made 
Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  3S1,  38*, 
386;  his  conduct  in  the  1741 
I'arliament,  3S3  ;  his  opposition 
to  Caitcret,  384;  legacy  left 
him  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, 38J ;  supports  ihe 
Pelham  ministry,  3S6 ;  ap- 
pointed Vice-Treasurer  of  Ire- 
land and  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  387  j  declines  over- 
tures made  to  him  by  New- 
castle, 396  J  opposition  to  the 
ministry,  and  dismissal  liom 
oiSce,  397  J  accepts  Secretnry- 
shipof  Slate  under  Devoiahire, 
400;   defeods  Admiral   Byng, 


tion  and  coalition  with  the  Duke 
tsf  Newcastle,  405-407 ;  charac- 
teristics of  his  administration, 
407-415  ;  appreciation  of  Clive, 
ix.  349,  Zj6 ;  effect  of  his  re- 
tirement on  tlie  Seven  Years' 
War,  63S,  639  ;  review  of  his 
concspondence,  x.  2S0 ;  his 
coalition  with  Newcastle,  3S6 ; 


jealouties  in  his  cabinet,  30a  ; 
his  delects,  304 ;  proposes  to 
declare  war  against  Spain  on 
account  of  the  Family  Compact, 
307  ;  rejection  of  his  counsel, 
and  tesignalion,  307 ;  the  King's 
gcadous  behaviour  to  him,  307  ; 
public  enthusiasm  lowaidshim, 
308,  309  ;  his  conduct  in  oppo- 
sition, 310-315!  his  speech 
against  peace  with  Frxnce  and 
Spain,  335 ;  his  unsuccessful 
audiences  with  George  III.  ta 
form  an  admin  Lit  ration,  333, 
334 ;  Sir  Willbm  Pynsent's 
legacy  to  him,  338,  339 ;  had 
state  of  his  health,  339  i  it 
twice  visited  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumbcrluid  with  propositiaas 
from  the  King,  344,  347  ;  hia 
coiulemnalian  of  the  American 
Stamp  Act,  353,  353 ;  is  in- 
duced by  the  King  to  aidsl  in 
ousting  Rockingham,  36a,  361  ; 
morbid  slate  of  his  mind,  363, 
369 ;  undertakes  to  form  an 
administration,  363  ;  his  minis- 
<ry<  J^S  :  is  created  Earl  of 
Chatham,  365  ;  bjlure  of  hii 
ministerial  (kirangements,  365 ; 
loss  of  his  popularity,  and  of 
his  foreign  influence,  366,  367  ; 
his  despotic  mannera,  367 1 
lays  an  emba^oon  the  expor- 
tation of  corn.  369;  his  fim 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
369 ;  supercilioos  conduct  to- 
ward the  Peers,  369 ;  con- 
duct toward  bis  colleagues, 
and  seclusion,  369-373 ;  te- 
iicos  the  Privy  Seal,  373  ;  state 
01  parties  and  of  public  aSairs 
on  hia  recovery,  374;  hii 
political  relations,  376;  his 
eloquence  not  suited  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  377  ;  oppose* 
the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States, 
379  i  his  last  appearance  in  the 
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HooM  of  Lords,  380,  3S1  ; 
death,  382 ;  reflections  on  his 
£U1,  383 ;  his  funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  383 ;  recapitula- 
tion of  his  career,  489,  490 

Chatham,  second  Earl  of,  z.  497 ; 
his  mismanagement  of  the 
Admiralty,  541 

Chatsworth,  iL  419 

Chaucer,  L  21 

Chaumette,  the  Jacobin,  is.  330, 
z.  216 

Chelsea  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
i.  366,  X.  157 

Chelsea  Hospital,  1.  321 

Cheltenham  in  168^,  i.  361 

Cherbourg,  guns  taken  from,  viiL 
408 

Cheshire,  discovery  of  salt  in,  i. 
331  $  election  for,  in  1685,  502 

Chester,  James  II.  at,  it  464, 
465 ;  V^lliam  III.'s  departure 
iitmi,  for  Ireland,  iv.  372 

Chesterfield,  PhiUp,  Earl  of,  sup- 
ports rising  for  William  Prince 
of  Orange,  iii.  124 ;  offered  and 
refused  the  Privy  Seal,  iv.  306 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer,  Earl 
of,  his  opinion  of  \\^lliam 
Cowper  ana  of  Marlborough,  vL 
218 ;  his  dismisatal  by  Wfdpole, 
vii.  370 

Cheyney,  Graham,  Viscount,  his 
duel  with  Lord  Wharton,  vi. 
526 

Cheyte  Sing,  Rajah  of  Benares, 
his  treatment  by  Hastings,  ix« 
479,  482-487,  519 

Chiffinch,  introduces  Friar  Hud- 
dlestone  to  Charles  II. *s  death- 
bed, i.  457  ;  his  contract  with 
Jeffreys,  472 

Child,  Sir  John,  Governor  of 
Bombay,  v.  145 ;  his  death, 
152 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  his  wealth 
and  influence,  v.  141,  142 ; 
adopts  Tory  politics,  and  be- 


comes sole  mani^r  ot  thi 
Company,  143,  144 ;  his  ia- 
fluence  at  the  Courts  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.,  144 ; 
clamour  against,  after  the  Re^ 
volution,  147,  148  ;  his  resist^ 
ance  to  the  proposed  measures 
of  Parliament,  15^  156; 
manages  the  East  Inaia  Com- 
pany's af&irs  secretly,  449  ;  sets 
parliamentary  authority  at  de> 
nance,  501 

Chillingworth,  his  opinion  on 
apostolical  succession,  ix.  165 ; 
became  a  Catholic  from  ooovic- 
tion,  293 

Chimney  tax,  the,  i.  300 

China,  speech  on  the  war  with, 
xi.  630 

Chinglcput,  ix.  213,  214 

Chinsurah,  Dutch  settlement  cm 
the  Hoogley,  ix.  220  ;  its  si^e 
by  the  English,  and  capitulation, 
248 

Cholmondeley,  Lord,  supports 
William  Prince  of  Orange  in 
the  North,  iii.  124 

Cholmondeley,  Mrs.,  x.  23 

Chotusitz,  battle  of,  ix.  573 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  appoint- 
ment of  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
the  deanery  of,  ii.  246 ;  its  repute 
after  the  Revolution,  ix.  103  ; 
controversy  regarding  its  issue 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  Letters 
of  Phalaris,  103-107,  x.  389 

Christianity,  effect  of  its  victory 
over  paganism,  vii.  205 ;  its 
alliance  with  the  ancient  philo- 
sophy, viii.  598  ;  light  in  which 
it  was  regarded  by  the  Italians 
at  the  Refomiation,  ix.  302 

Christina  of  Sweden  at  Rome,  ii. 

436 
Chunda  Sahib,  ix.  213 
Church,  the,  Soulhcy's  Book  of, 

vii.  455 
Church  of  England,  its  origin,  i. 
53,  vii.  240  ;  was  a  compromise. 
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.  L  S4-S6 ;  ft*  UturBj-,  54  i  vest- 
ments, 56  ;  its  leUtion  10  ihe 
Crown,  S7  !  '*»  loyally,  60 ; 
James  II. 's  leal  foi,  70;  ils 
4islike  of  Purilaiu,  78  ;  its  pa- 

Ktical tendencies,  8o;ilsiltua!, 
w  regHtded  by  ReTonners  uid 
by  Chutdxroen  under  James  I., 
Si,  62;  its  condition  at  the 
ReslonitioD,  165,  166;  its  seal 
for  hereditary  monaicbyi  187  ; 
James  II.'s  declaration  in  bvour 
of,  464;  under  James  II.  ;  itsre- 
tistaoce  to  Popery,  ii.  267-169  ; 
it;  alarm  at  James  II-  's  measures, 
379-  3^  :  'ts  disputes  witli  the 
King,  3S1,  382  ;  courts  the  Dis- 
senters, 383 ;  nlicnated  from 
James  il.,  477.  47*  ;  its  dilem- 
ma, 479  ;  diseontenlcd  with  Ihe 
Revolution,  iii.  293  ;  High  and 
Low  Church  parties,  361-366  ; 
the  quesuon  of  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance to  William  and  Mary,  i>. 
305~3l3  ;  its  connection  wilh 
the  Slate,  vii.  240  ;  in  the  lime 
of  Charles  I.  and  James  II., 
304,  4S3  ;  objects  of  the  lending 
Whigaat  the  Kevolulion  regatd- 
ing,  viiL  483  ;  ils  contest  with 
the  Scotch  nation,  484  j  review 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  in  de- 
fence of  it,  ix.  111-185:  his 
doctrines,  116;  his  aigumenls 
for  its  being  the  pure  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ,  155-159;  its 
claims  to  apostolical  succession 
discussed,  159-167;  on  unity 
b  doeirine,  167-171  ;  on  mone- 
tary grants  to  Dissenters,  171- 
174:  viewa  respecdng  its  alliance 
with  the  Slate,  174,  175  :  con- 
trast of  ils  operations  with  thoce 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  315- 
320  :  High  and  Low  Church 
parties  in    1705  and   1707,   k. 

Church    of   Ireland,    speech    on 


Church  of  Rome,  benelils  derived 
bata,  in  the  ilark  and  middle 
ages,  L  33-15  ;  dignity  and  in- 
flutnce  of  its  clergy,  34,  35 ; 
and  the  ReformaDon,  46-49; 
becomes  obstiuclive  to  pn^refs, 
49-51  ;  its  tenet!  and  leochings 
contrasted  with  the  Churches  ol 
England  and  Geneva,  54-56 ; 
ett'ecl  of  the  RefbrmatioD  on 
the,  viii.  s60;  iti  encroaching 
disposiijon,  45S  ;  its  policy, 
471 ;  its  alliance  with  aji- 
eicnl  philosophy,  59S ;  causes 
of  its  success  and  vitality, 
and  sketch  of  its  history,  ix. 
286-334  i  its  antiquity,  287  ; 
Charles  IJ.'s  designs  regarding 
its  establishment  in  England,  i, 
416  _;  its  teachings  the  most 
poetical  of  all  religions,  xi.  263  ; 
Its  great  levival  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thiriccnlh  century,  164 

Church  of  Scotland,  ix.  315 

Churchill,  his  insult  lo  Johnson, 
X.  469 

Churchill,  Arabella,  mistress  of 
James  IL,  i.  4S0,  ii.  501,  viu. 
iSi 

Churchill,  Charles,  his  attack  on 
GeoKcIL,  X.  318 

Churchill,  George,  Ukes  Ihe  Duke 
of  Berwick  prisoner  at  Laoden, 
V.  427 

Churchill,  John.  See  Marl- 
borough, John  Churchill 

Cibbcr,  the  sculjator,  i.  433 

Cicero,  Dr.  Middleton's  biogra- 
phy of,  viii.  499-50t  ;  atluMOnt 
to,  376,  530,  596,  631,  626 

Cider,  proposed  tax  on,  x.  326 

Cillers,  Arnold  Van,  Dutch  am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  Jamet 
II.,  ii.  25  ;  despatch  of,  2S1  n. ; 
his  absence  at  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  538,  539,  iii. 
82  :  his  account  of  the  acquillnl 
of  the  biihopi,  ii.  563  r.  ;  his 
with  James,  iiL  61 ; 
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ioins  William  at  Salisbury,  148 ; 
nis  account  of  the  election  of 
1690,  iv.  303 

Civil  List,  origin  of  the,  iv.  328 

Civil  privUegesand  political  power 
identical,  viiL  5 

Civil  War,  commencement  of  the, 
i.  118 ;  its  evils  the  price  of  our 
liberty,  viL  40 ;  conduct  of  the 
Long  Parliament  in  reference 
to  it,  257,  279 ;  Conversation 
between  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley 
and  Mr.  John  Milton,  touching 
the  Great,  xi.  30^333 

Civilisation,  progress  of  England 
in,  due  to  the  people,  vii.  502 

«<  Claim  of  Right,"  iv.  44 

Clancarty,  Donough  Macarthy, 
Earl  of,  his  romantic  history, 
vL  316-319 ;  pardoned,  by  Lady 
Russell's  influence,  319 

Clancy,  a  Jacobite  agent,  his 
arrest,  trial,  and  punishment,  vi. 
184-186 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl 
of,  i.  112;  his  character  and 
career,  180--182,  viL  304- 
306 ;  his  fiill,  i.  204-207,  ix. 
35  ;  his  oflficial  gains,  L  324 ; 
his  house  in  Westminster,  374  ; 
on  the  legality  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Convention  of  1660,  iii. 
3x8 ;  as  a  historian,  vii.  32 ; 
his  testimony  in  favour  of 
Hampden,  viii.  131^133,  150, 
151,  154,  171,  176;  his  conduct 
in  the  House  regarding  the  ship- 
money  levy,  146 ;  at  the  head 
of  the  Constitutional  Royalists, 
157  ;  votes  for  Straflford's  at- 
tainder, 157  ;  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Long  Parliament  and  the 
demeanour  of  the  King,  152, 
164 ;  his  literary  merit,  497 ; 
his  position  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  ix.  27,  29,  35  ;  faulty 
style,  48  ;  opposition  to  the 
growing  power  of  the  Commons, 
70;    cliarge    of    rarbling    his 


History  of  the  RebeUioii,  1* 
404 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of, 
son  of  the  preceding,  appointed 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  L  409  ;«lus 
interview  with  Monmouth,  iL 
105 ;  deprecates  James  IL^ 
conduct  towards  the  Chtuch, 
202  ;  his  opinion  of  the  Irish 
Church,  294  If. ;  arrives  in  Ire- 
land as  Lord  Lieutenant,  299  ; 
thwarted  by  Tyrconnel,  300- 
307  ;  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
James  XL,  307  ;  his  dismission 
and  its  effecte,  318,  320,  321, 
359 ;  joins  in  the  consultation 
of  the  bishops,  522 ;  questioned 
by  James  IL,  iii.  87 ;  his  lamen- 
tations at  his  son's  desertion  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  115  ;  his 
speech  in  the  Council  of  Lords, 
I35»  136 ;  joins  William  III., 
147,  148  ;  advises  the  imprison- 
ment of  James,  196 ;  resumes 
Tory  principles,  264,  265 ;  re- 
fuses to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, 322 ;  share  in  Jacobite 
plots,  iv.  357,  370,  498;  ar- 
rested by  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  377 ;  his  letter  to 
Tames,  502 ;  informed  a^nst 
by  Preston,  v.  21 ;  William  III.*s 
leniency  to,  22,  23 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas,  iL  175 ; 
moves  the  address  of  thanks  to 
William  IIL,  iv.  339 

Clarges,  Sir  Walter,  conte<;ts 
Westminster  in   1695,    vi.    82, 

Clarke,  Edward,  his  paper  against 
the  Licensing  Act,  vi.  5 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  ix.  290 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  x.  59 

Classical  learning,  love  of,  in 
Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

vii.  73 
Classical  writers,  high  estimation 

in  which  they  are  held,  xi.  369 

Claude,  John,  a  Huguenot,  his 


F                                          Indos                            545                                   ^ 

r                  bnoV  burned  by  oiJet  of  James 

191 :  arrival  at  Madras,  and                                                1 

'                11.,  ii.  137,  338 

pi>silion  Uiere,  19a  ;  olxainsan                                                      ^ 

aavcrhouse.    i«  Dundee 

Cljvering,  Ctncral,  a  member  of 

India  Company's  service,  194; 

the  Bengal  Council,   ix.   440  ; 

Arcot  against  Rajah  Sahib,  aoS-                                       ■ 

448.  45'.  4S3.   457^61  ;  his 

3IO  ;  hissecond  defeat  of  Rajah                                       ^^^H 

dmlh,  461 

Sahib,  no;  breaks  the   power                                          ^^^H 

Claylw..  Sir  Robert,  his  house  in 

ofDupleix.  an  :  service  under                                     ^^^H 

Ihe  Old  Jewry,  And  micci,  i. 

Major    Lawrence,   ill,    aiz                                        ^^^^H 

369.  iii.  339,  240 

ClelsDd,    WUIinm,   Us    character 

and  works,  iv.  3a  ;  lieutenant- 

riage  and  return  to  England,                                     ^^^^H 

314,     215  •     reception    there,                                     ^^^^H 

killed  at  the  battle  oT  Duokcld. 

2 1 S ;  elected  tai  Sandwich  and                                     ^^^^H 

'JS-'37 

Ckmeni  VII..  viL  67 

India,  21%  i    attacks   Gberiah,                                                             H 

t:ien<h,  William,  a  Roman  Catho- 

ai8, ai9;  his  successful  expc-                                                        1 

lic  writer,  iL  171  "■ 

dition  aeainst  Surajah  DowUh,  _ 
325,  226  ;  his  conduct  towards                                       ^^^^A 

hiscruelty,  ri.  377 

Qergy,  the,  cetilincy  of,  and  (he 

niaiy  acqui^Cions  and  (raniac-                                          ^^^^^^H 

tions  with   Meet  JalGer,  240-                                    ^^^H 

requiring    oaths   of   alienee 

24S  ;    appointed   Governor  of                                    ^^^^H 

from,  iu.    401  ;    difference    of 

the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 

thereupon,  4t*.  409 

Sbab    Alum's  army,    246 ;  de-                                           ^^^^H 

CUrgjmim,  the  Country,  his  Trip 
lo^ambridge,  xii.  4*5 

feats    the    Dutch,    247.    34S :                                      ^^^H 

[.^tums  to  England,   248  ;    his                                                   ■ 

Clerk enw ell,    a    monastenr  esla- 

wealth,  35a ;  enters  the  House 

Ni^ed  in,  >i.  25S 

of   Commons,   251  ;    proceed- 

CUveland      (Barbara      Palmer), 

ingEiat  the  India  House,  231. 

Duchess  of,  her  relations  with 

Charles    1 1.,   with    Wycherlcy 
nod  Churchill,  i.  449.  i»-  35^- 

,  vemor  of  the  British  ponessjons                                                ^^^_ 

in    Bengal,     25S  ;      arrival   at                                          ^^^^H 

3S8 

Calcutta,   ajS ;  his  retbnns  in                                    ^^^H 

Clifford,  Mrs.,  ■  Jacobite  ^ent. 

theCvil  Service  there,  259-263:                                     ^^^H 

'V.  363.  373.  374 

a63,  264 ;  success  of  his  fbreign                                     ^^^^H 

Clifford,  Sir  Thomas,  a  meml^r 

ofihe  Cabal  ministry,  his  csrcer, 

poUcy,  364  :  andofhisadminis-                                     ^^^H 

L«3,  22s,  226,211,  23s,  iv. 

tration   of    Bengal,     264-2^:                                          ^^^^H 

a&'^i&fe.ttlt? 

returns   to  England,  267 ;   his                                     ^^^^H 

uirpopularily,  and    its    causes,                                            -^^^^B 

Clive,  Lon),  alluHon  to,  viii.  410 ; 

267-275  1  parliainenUiy  atWck  ■ 
on,   275-280;    invested    with 

review  of  Sir  John   Malcolm's 
Life  of,  ix.   1^185  ;  his  hio- 

Ihe  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath, 

Braphers    187;      family    «Jid 
boyhood,  m.    189 ;  his  ship- 

279;    his   life    in    retirement,                                                      ■ 

ment  to  India,  1S9;  hisvoyiigi:. 

career,  281-285                                                               ^^^^H 
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Clizia,  Machiavelli's,  vii.  92 
QodiuSy  allusion  to  his  trial,  viiL 

576 
Qootz,  ix.  330 

Qub,  The,  viii.  no,  x.  67,  431, 
472 

M  Club,"  The,  in  Edinburgh,  iv. 
55 ;  its  power  and  intrigues, 
loS-iio,  139;  its  intngues 
with  the   Jacobites,   456-459, 

471-473 

Coaches,  mtroduction  of,  i.  395 

Coad,  John,  a  transported  rebel, 
his  narrative,  u.  135  n. 

Coal  in  1685,  i.  333,  394 

Coalition  of  Chatham  and  New- 
castle, viiL  405-408;  of  Fox 
and  North,  ix.  506-56S,  513 

Coates,   Romeo,  the  actor,   vii. 

Cobham,  Lord,  his  malignity  to- 
wards Essex,  viii  538 

Cochrane,  Sir  John,  his  disputes 
with  Ajgyle,  ii.  18,  31 ;  his 
attempt  on  Uie  Lowlands,  32  ; 
taken  prisoner,  37;  ransomed, 

MS 
Cock  Lane  ghost,  the,  x.  469 
Coefhis,  Mackenzie,  x.  276 
Coffeehouses  in  1685,  L  384,  408 
Cohom,   Menno,  Baron   of,   his 
share  in  the  defence,  and  in  the 
siege  of  Namur,   v.  284,  285, 

^'  S4>  5^1  58 ;  surprises  Givet, 

X65 
Coiners,  vi.  90 
Coining,  hammered  superseded  by 

the  milled  system  of,  vi.  88 
Coke,  John,    committed   to    the 

Tower,  ii.   186,  187 
Coke,  Sir  E.,  his  legal  and  judi- 
cial career,  and   relations  with 

Buckingham  and   Bacon,    viii. 

516,  547-549,  562-564,  583 
Colchester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord, 

joins  the  Prince  of  Orange,  iii. 

110 
Coldstream  Guards,  the,  in  1685, 

i.  309 ;  at  VValcourt,  iv.  202 


Coleman,  Edward,  i.  245 

Colepepper,  or  Culpepper,  Mr., 
a  constitutional  royalist,  i.  104, 
112,  viL  259,  viii.  157,  463 

Colepepper,  his  quarrel  with  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  ii.  417 

Coleridge,  quoted,  viL  451 ;  rela- 
tive "correctness"  of  his 
poetry,  542;  Byron's  opinion 
of  him,  555 

Coligni,  Admiral,  v.  433,  x.  342 

College,  Stephen,  trial  and  execu- 
tion of,  i.  277 

Collier,  Jeremy,  his  Essay  on 
Pride,  1.  344  n. ;  preacher  at 
Gray's  Inn,  347 ;  a  nonjuror, 
iv.  224-226  ;  his  remarks  on 
the  battle  of  Landen,  v.  444 ; 
absolves  Friend  and  Parkyns  at 
TVbum,  vi.  150, 151 ;  sentence 
of  outlawry  pronounced  against, 
152 ;  sketch  of  his  life,  ix.  376^ 
379;  his  publication  on  the 
pro&neness  of  the  English 
stage,  379;  his  controversy 
with  Congreve  and  others,  383- 
386 

Colloquies  on  Society,  Southe/s, 
vii.  450;  plan  of  the  work,  459- 
461 

Collot  d'Herbois,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  x. 
218;  his  unpopularity,  trial, 
and  &te,  231,  245,  246,  248, 
249,251 

Colcgne,  archbishopric  of,  iii.  46 

Colonies,  principle  of  dealing  wiih 
them,  VI.  343  ;  effect  of  the  loss 
of  the  American  colonies  on 
England,  viii.  256 ;  question  of 
the  competency  of  Parliament  to 
tax  them,  x.  352 

Colt,  Sir  Henry,  candidate  for 
Westminster  in  1698,  vi.  415 

Comedy,  the,  of  England,  effect 
of  the  writings  of  Congreve  and 
Sheridan  upon,  vii.  89 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restora- 
tion, ix.  335-393 
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inion  of 

.  C'lS,  35,  Yiii.  19 
Commerce  and  iniQu&cliires,  Iheir 
extent  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
centuiy.  vii.  71,  74;  condilion 
of,  in  England  during  the  war 
M  the  laltet  part  of  the  rcign  o( 
George  II.,  viii.  41a 
Commusion,  the  High,  its  abuses, 
t.  94,  ii.  249  ;  abolished  at  ihe 
Restonilion,  L  ioa,u.  349,  viii. 
151  ;  reappoinlcd  by  James  II., 
ii.  351 ;  proceedings  in,  against 
Bishop  Complon,  156;  ajiainEt 
the  Universities,  445  i  against 
Canibrid);e.  448  ;  againsi  Mag- 
dalene College,  Oxford,  461  ; 
cfFeCI  of  Sptal's  resignation  on, 
iiL  aS,  19 ;  finally  abolished, 
76 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  for- 
malioQ  of  the,  in  Paris,  x.  106  ; 
niun<:s  and  characler  of  the  men 
composing  the  committee,  2i3, 
>iz-ia4  i  its  decree  recon- 
stnieling  ibc  Revolutionary Tri- 
bimal,  13S  ;  schism  in,  339  ; 
execution  of  three   of  iu  mcm- 

Commoners,  distinguished  fimilics 
of,  before  the  Kesloration,  i.  39, 

Commons,  House  of.     Ste  House 

of  Commons;  and  Parliament 
Common  wealth,  the.  proclainied, 
135  ;  Ihe  stage  at  the  lime  of 


the,  IX.  35° 

Company  promoting  ii 
336-338 

Compounders  (Jacalntes),  Ihe, 
Ihdr  tenels  and  advice  to  James 
II.,  V.  405-411 

Comprehension  Bill,  the.  iii.  381- 
391,  406  ;  the  object  of  it  de- 
feated by  Convocation,  iv.  25S- 


afia 


of 


Princesses  Maty  and  Anne,  190, 
337!  di'^raccd  by  James  II., 
191;  decIioeslosuspEndSharp, 
351,  351 :  proceedings  against, 
256  ;  suspended  from  his  spiri- 
tual functions,  157  ;  his  com- 
municatioDS  with  Dykvelt,  431 ; 
attends  the  consultations  of  the 
bishops,  511,  525 ;  joins  the 
revolutionary  conspiracy,  iii,  i  j; 
uens  the  invitation  10  William 
otOrange,  18,  iv.  l6a ;  his  lus- 
pension  removed,  iii.  75  ;  ques- 
tioned by  James  :  his  equivoca- 
tion, ES,  89,  I04 :  assists  the 
6ight  of  the  Princess  Anne, 
131;  wails  on  William  at  St. 
James's,  101  ;  supports  the 
Comprehension  Bill,  384  :  as- 
sists ai  the  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam and  Maiy,4l3;  hisclaimi 
for  the  primacy,  and  discontent 
at  being  passed  over  by  Tiliot- 
»on,  iv.  »53,  354.  '-  37!  ac 
companies  William  to  Holland, 
T.  I  ;  preaches  at  St.  Paul's  un 
the  thanksgiving  day,  vi,  383 
Comus,  Miiton's,  vii.  14 
Conde,  the  Prince  of,  his  opinion 
of  William  of  Orange,  ii.  330; 
compared  with  Clive,  ix.  284 
Condotcet,     the     Girondist,    his 

fate,  X.  196,  217 
Conduit  Street,  i.  374 
Conflans,  Admiral,  his  defeat  by 

Hawke,  viil.  409 
Congreve,  edcctof  bis  works  upon 
the  comedy  of  England,  vii.  89; 
contrasted  with  Shakspeare, 
90  1  sketch  of  his  career  at  ibe 
Temple,  ii.  370-373 ;  early 
works,  373-374;  ha  Love  for 
LoVK,  374 ;  his  Mouming 
Bride,    375 ;     his   controversy 


of  letters, 
3S6-3S9;  lus  attachment  to 
M15.     Bracegirdle,     390 ;     bis 
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friendship  with  Henrietta 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  390 ; 
death  and  capricious  will, 
391  ;  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  391 ;  cenotaph  to  his 
memory  at  Stowe,  392 ;  analogy 
between  him  and  Wycheriey, 

392,  393 
Coningsby,  Thomas,  Paymaster- 
General  under  William  III.,  iv. 
390 ;  one  of  the  Lords  Justices 
for  Ireland,  451 ;  orders  the 
execution  of  GtSneVf  v,  73 ; 
signs  the  treaty  01  Limerick, 
109-111 ;  his  unpopularity  with 
the  Englishry,  and  recall,  382, 
383 ;    rrior^s    ballad    against, 

383  ». 
Consistory  Courts,  ii.  249 

Constance,  council  of,  puts  an  end 
to  the  Wickliffe  schism,  ix. 
299 

Constantinople,  English  ambas- 
sador at,  m  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  i.  321  ;  retrogression  and 
stupefaction  of  the  empire  of, 
vii.  205 

Constitution,  the,  oi  England,  its 
orifi;in,  i.  18 ;  in  the  fifteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  compared 
with  those  of  other  European 
states,  viL  262 ;  effect  on,  by 
admitting  the  Jews  to  power, 
viiL  I  ;  its  theory  in  respect  to 
the  three  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, X.  161,  162 

Constitutional  government,  de- 
cline of,  on  the  Continent  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  vii. 
267,  270 

Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, review  of  Hallam's,  vii. 
221-326 

Constitutional  Royalists,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  viii.  157 

Conti,  Armand,  Prince  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  v.  294 

Conventicle  Act,  the,  ii.  379 

Convention,    the,   summoned  by 


the  Prince  of  Omngc  in  1688, 
iii.  212 ;  election  of  members, 
222 ;  meeting  in  the  Com- 
mons :  leading  members,  238-' 
241 ;  choice  of  Speaker,  241  ; 
the  Peers,  242,  243 ;  debates 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  243- 
247,  255,  256,  260,  261  ;  the 
Commons  declare  the  throne 
vacant,  247  ;  resolution  sent  to 
the  Lords,  247 ;  they  discuss 
the  question  of  a  regency,  248- 
254 ;  and  negative  the  clause  de- 
claring the  throne  vacant,  261  ; 
both  parties  resist  outside  dic- 
tation, 262  ;  James  II. 's  letter, 
263  ;  dispute  between  the  two 
Houses,  263 ;  conference  of 
both  Houses,  264,  268-270 ; 
the  Lords  yield,  270 ;  reforms 
suggested  by  the  Commons 
Committee,  271-274 ;  adopts 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  275  ; 
declares  William  and  Mary 
King  and  Queen  and  settles 
the  succession,  276 ;  its  adhe- 
rence to  ancient  forms  and 
principles,  283-285  ;  question 
of  its  conversion  into  a  Parlia- 
ment, 316 ;  bill  to  that  effect 
passed  by  the  Lords,  319;  by 
the  Commons,  321.  See  Parlia- 
ment of  1689 

Convention,  the  French,  of  1792, 
X.  193  ;  the  Girondists,  195  ; 
the  Mountain,  198  ;  character 
of  the  diplomatic  language 
during  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
vention, 213-215 

Convention,  Scotch,  iv.  3  ;  letter 
of  William  IIL  to,  18;  its 
meeting,  27 ;  elects  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  president,  29 ; 
appoints  a  Committee  of  Elec- 
tions, 30 ;  summons  Edinburgh 
Castle  to  surrender,  30 ;  letter 
of  James  XL  to,  33  ;  William's 
letter  read,  34 ;  moved  that 
James's  letter  be  read,  34,  35  ; 


I 


* 


the  letter  read,  ind  its  effecl, 
35 :  igitBtioD  in,  on  ihe  Aieht 
of  Dundee,  36 ;  its 
defence,  38  1  letter 
39 ;  appoints  a 
prepare  a.  plnn  of  govemmenl, 
J9  ;  declares  the  deposition  of 
James,  41 ;  proclaims  William 
am)  Mary,  43  )  adopts  the  Claim 
of  Right,  44  ;  its  declaration 
a^inal  Episcopacy,  46;  recog- 
nises the  l^ality  of  torture,  46, 
47  1  revises  [he  cornnation  oath, 
47 ;  converted  inlo  a  parliament, 
107.  Stt  pBilmmenl,  Scotch 

Cunvociilion.  sulijection  of,  to 
royal  authority,  i.  60  i  William 
in.  rccgueitcd  by  Parliament 
lo  summon  Convocation,  iii. 
407  i  of  1689,  ils  temper,  iv. 
£43 ;  eiaspeialed  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Scotland,  347 ; 
constitution  of,  249 ;  meet«, 
3S5  ;  the  Uoiucs  differ  on  the 
address,  358 ;  waste  of  lime 
by  the  I-ower  House,  Ijg,  260  ; 
julousies  in,  360  n.  ;  pro- 
rogued, 260 

Cc-nwny,  General  Henry,  his 
chaiacter  as  a  soldier,  ix.  349 ; 
Secretary  of  Slate  under  Lord 
Rockingham,  x.  349 ;  and  under 
Chatham,  365,  368,  369,  371  : 
»nks  into  insignificance,  374 

Conywham,  Sir  Albert,  leader  of 
Eniuskillen  Dragoons,  iv,  398 

Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company,  v. 
449  ;  his  accounts  of  his  eipen- 
dilure,  vi  16,  17  T  sent  lo  the 
Tower,  18 ;  obtains  a  bill  of 
indemnity,  jg 

Cook,    a   nonjuring    cleiOTman, 


Cooke,  Sir  Anthony,  vi 
Coo  per.   Bishop,   his 
Martin  Marpiclale,  i 


Co-operation,   advantages  of,  ix. 

126 
Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  his  tniliUry  set. 

465  ;  his  character  and  conduct 
in  council,  ix.  465,  466;  his 
great  victory  of  Potto  Novo,  477 

Copynghl,  speeches  respecting  the 
Law  of,  xi.  658,  677 

Corah,  ceded  to  the  Mogul,  ix. 
433 

Coiday,  Charlotte,  kills  Marat, 
X.  209 

Cork,  James  II.  at,  iii.  46S  ;  talien 
by  Marlborough,  iv.  454 

Com  Laws,  speech  on  the,  iii.  1K4 

Combury,  Edward,  VLwount,  de- 
serts to  William,  iii.  III-IIS; 
his  .lignature  forged  by  Robe 
Voung,  V.  a6o 

ComciUe,  vii.  8g,  xL  333 

Cornish,  Henry,  hi*  trial  and 
execution,  ii.  149,  150  j  his 
attainder  reversed,  iv.  144 

Cornwall,  tin  and  copper  in,  i.  330, 
331  ;  feeling  in,  on  the  im- 
prisonment of  Bishop  Trelaw- 
ney,  ii.  S45.  S46 :  preparations 
in,  In  expectation  of  a  Frencli 


194 
Comwallis,  GeneiaJ,  his  surrender 

to  the  Americans,  x.  JOI 
Coronation  oath,  iii.  409-411 
Corporation  Act,  the,  iii.  403,  iv. 

384,  vii.  4S9  . 

Correctness"  m  poetry,  i 


painting,  vil.  S41-S47 

Corruption,  parliamentai}',  under 
William  III.  and  in  the  reifins 
of  George  I.  and  II.,  iv.  314- 
318,  riii.  336,  X.  299-301 

Corsica  given  up  to  France,  x, 
374 

Cosmo, 
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Cossimbazar,  its  situation  and  im- 
portance, ix.  414 

Cottabus,  the  Athenian  game  of, 
XL  228 

Cotton  manufacture  in   1685,   L 

356 

Council  of  York.  Su  York, 
Council  of 

Country  gentlemen  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  L  333-340 

Country  Party,  the,  i.  213 ;  op- 
poses the  Oibal,  231 ;  its  dis- 
trust of  Charles  11. ,  and  dealings 
with  France,  239,  240;  the 
new  Country  Party,  ii.  176 

Country  Wife,  Wycherley's,  ix. 

359.  368 
Courtenay,  Right  Hon.  T.  P., 
review  of  his  Memoirs  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  ix.  I- no; 
his  concessions  to  Dr.  Lingard 
in  regard  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
39;  his  opinion  of  Temple's 
proposed  new  council,  61 ;  error 
as  to  Temple's  residence,  9$ 
Courtray,  seized  by  Lewis  XIV., 

i.  290 
Cousinhood,  nickname  of  the  offi- 
cial   members  of  the  Temple 
family,  ix.  13 
Couthon,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  x.  218, 
239 ;  his  execution,  241 
Covelong,  ix.  213,  214 
Covenant,  the  Scotch,  viii.  143 
Covenanters,  Scotch.     See  Scotch 

Covenanters 
Covent  Garden  in  1685,  i.  375 
Coventry,  riots  at,  ii.  259 
Coventry,  Lady,  x.  14,  15 
Coventry,  Sir  John,  Charles  IL's 

revenge  on,  i.  214 
Cowley,  Abraham,  and  his  works, 
i.  419,  426,  vii.  3,  10,  134,  viii. 
331,  ix.  645,  x.  123 ;  a  conver- 
sation between  Mr.  Cowley  and 
Mr.  Milton,  xi.  308-333 
Cowper,  Earl,  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  X.  no 


Cowper,  Spencer,  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Miss  Stout,  vi.  522- 
525;  his  acquittal  and  after 
career,  525 

Cowper,  William,  supports  the 
attainder  of  Fenwick,  vi.  217  ; 
opposes  the  Bill  for  regulating 
Elections,  244;  his  popular 
qualities :  member  for  Hertford, 
521,  522 ;  his  defence  of  Lord 
Somers,  540,  571 

Cowper,  William,  the  poet,  his 
ancestors,  vL  525 ;  his  poetry, 
viL  552-554 ;  on  Bunyan,  621 ; 
his  friendship  with  Warren 
Hastings,  ix.  412 

Cowper,  William,  at  the  trial  of 
Spencer  Cowper,  vi.  524 

Coxe,  Archdeacon,  his  eulogium 
on   Sir  Robert  Walpole,  viiL 

342 

Coyer,  Abb^,  his  imitation  of  Vol- 
taire, X.  125 

Crnggs,  James,  an  army  clothier, 
sent  to  the  Tower,  vi.  12 

Craggs,  Secretary,  viii.  392  ;  Ad- 
dison dedicates  his  works  to 
him,  X.  164 

Cranbume,  Charles,  purveyor  of 
arms  to  Jacobite  conspirators, 
vi.  124;  executed,  152 

Crane,  bearer  of  James  IL's  letter 
to  the  Scotch  Convention,  iv. 

33 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  his  charac- 
ter, i.  54,  vii.  235  ;  his  opinions 
of  royal  supremacy,  i.  58 

Craven,  William,  Earl  of,  iii.  197, 
198 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  President  of 
the  Scotch  Parliament,  iv.  52 ; 
presides  at  the  torture  of  Neville 
Payne,  476 

Cr^billon,  the  younger,  viii.  325 

Crecy,  French  negotiator  at  Rys- 
wick,  vi.  263,  267 

Cresset,  John,  his  pamphlet  against 
stage  coaches,  1.  397  «. 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Dur- 


ham,  Eccloiasllcal  Commii-  I 
lioDcr,  ii.  354 ;  lakes  pwl  in  a 
pupUh  proceBion,441 ;  ruesent  ] 
al  the  interview  of  the  bUbops  | 
wilhjamesll.,  iii.  Sg;  resumes  1 
I1U  >eat  in  the  LonU  under 
WillkmIII.,37a 

Ciiiis,  Steele's,  x.  149 

Crisp,  Samuel,  bis  eazly  career, 
X.  tt ;  his  tragedy  of  Vii^i- 
nis,  14  ;  rellicment  and  scclu- 
aon,  16-18 ;  friendship  with 
the  Bumeys,  17  ;  gralificatian 
al  ihe  success  of  Miss  Bumey'i 
first  work,  21  ;  his  advice  to 
her  upon  her  comedy,  »S  i 
enthusiasm  over  her  Cecilia,  16 

Criticism,  impmvemeat  of  the 
science  oF,  vii.  130:  the  critical 
and  poetical  laculty  distinct  and 
incompatible,  133  ;  remarks  on 
Dr.  Johnson's  code  of  criticism. 


Ctoker,  Mr.,  his  edition  of  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  re- 
viewed, viii.  56-111 
Ciumwell,  Henry,  his  ehaiacler, 

it.  16 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  as  a  soldier, 

i-  133  :  at  Morston  Moor  and 

Naseby.  124;  chaiactet  of  his 

Atmy.  lis ;  suppresses  an  in- 

I  surrection  in  Wales,  129;  leaves 

L  Charles   I.   to  his   late,   ijj  ; 

I  combination  of  parties  against, 

I  135  ;  his  subjugation  of  Ireland, 

^^^^       136  ;    of  Scotland,    137;    his 

^^^^H_-  design    on    the    Crown,    139, 

^^^^^K-  140;  protectorate,  141,  vii,  46  ; 

^^^^^k  Us  House  of  Commona,  i.  141  ; 

^^^^^^'  his  Upper  House,  141  ;  eiieigy 

^^^^*       <if  his  administration,  I43 ;  his 

P  tolciiitioo,     144  ;    his    foreiga 
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policy,  145  ;  death,  147  ;  treat- 
ment oC  his  rcmaim,  163 ; 
honour  paid  to  his  memory. 
301,  303;  his  death  ascrilicd 
to  poison,  462 ;  ptosperily  of 
Sculluod  under,  iv.  9,  10  n.  j 
reference  (o,  on  the  question  of 
oaths,  311  ;  Milton  on  his  ad- 
ministration, vii.  46  i  his  rule 
preferable  to  Charles  I.'s,  zEl  1 
effect  on  the  Commonwealth  of 
his  elevation  to  power,  3S7  i 
compared  with  Caesar  anil 
Bonaparte,  aSS,  2S9  ;  remarks 
on  Mi.  Hallam's  parallel  be- 
tween Cromwell  and  Napoleon, 
389-393;  summary  of  the  res  uUs 
of  his  administration,  393-296  ; 
his  attempted  emigration  to 
America,  viii.  143  ;  Charles  II. 
and,  454 1  his  foreign  policy, 
455  ;  his  adminisUation  of  Ire- 
land, ix.  33-26 ;  anecdote  of 
his  sitting  for  his  portrait,  40S 

Cromwell,  Richard,  Ms  accession 
and  character,  i.  146, 147  ;  calls 
a  parliament,  I47  ;  uopopulnr 
with  the  aimy,  14S,  149;  hii 
fell,  150;  as  a  ruler,  x.  293 

Cromwell,  Thomas.  Stt  Essex, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Eatl  of 

"C[omwellian5"in  Ireland, i.  196 

Crone,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  ha 

363,  373.  374  1  saves  hU  lifi:  by 
turning  informer,  375 

Cross,  Godfrey,  executed  for 
giving  information  to  Tourville, 
iv.  498 

Crown,  the,  veto  by,  on  Acts  of 
rarliameni,  vii.  273  ;  iU  control 
over  the  army,  273,  374  ;  its 
power  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
viii.  191 ;  curtailment  of  its  pre- 
rogatives, 337 ;  its  power  pre- 
dominant al  the  lieginoing  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  ix.  65 ; 
decline  of  its  power  during  Ihe 
rciuiunaiy  l^krlinmeut,  66 ;  it) 
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long  contest  with  the  Parliament 
pot  an  end  to  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, 75.     See  also  Prerogative 
Crown  luids,  vi.  11 5- 117,  329- 

324 
Crusades,  the,  i.  8,  vii.  71 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  i.  346 
Cnlloden,  battle  of,  x.  285 
Culpepper.    See  Colepepper,  Mr. 
Cumberland,   wild   state   of,   in 

1685,  i.  298 
Cumberland,      Richard,      made 

Bishop  of  Peterborough,  v.  45 
Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  x.  22 
Cumberland,  William,  Duke  of,  as 
a  soldier,  ix.  249, 613 ;  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  Henry  Fox,  X. 
320 ;  confided  in  by  George  III. , 
342  ;  his  character,  342 ;  medi- 
ates between  the  King  and  the 
Whigs,  344, 345  ;  hismfluence, 
and  death,  350,  351 
Cunningham,  Colonel,  sent  with 
succours  to  Londonderry,  is 
deceived  by  Lundy,  iii.  487, 
488 ;  sent  to  the  Gate  House, 
52s 
Currency,  debased  state  of,  vi.  87 ; 
method  of  striking  coins  before 
the  Restoration,  87,  88;  the 
practice  of  clipping,  and  its 
effects,  88-96 ;  the  milling 
system  introduced,  88  ;  literary 
allusions  to  the  currency,  96  n, ; 
parliamentary  inquiries  regard- 
'"S*  97  »  ^^^  question  seriously 
considered  in  1695,  98 ;  con- 
ference of  experts  on  its  restora- 
tion, 98  ;  Locke's  and  Monta- 
gue's interest  in  the  subject,  99, 
100 ;  Lowndes's  theories  refuted 
by  Locke,  loi,  102 ;  Locke's 
recommendations  discussed, 
102- 104  ;  Somers's  expedient, 
104,  105  ;  the  question  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament,  105, 
106 ;  literature  on  the  subject, 
108 ;  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings* 109,   no;  panic  among 


the  common  people,  no;  the 
Recoinage  Bill  passed,  111,112; 
efforts  to  expedite  the  restora- 
tion of  the  currency,  174- 1 77, 
201,  204 

Customs,  produce  of,  in  1685, 
i.  300;  of  Liverpool,  360;  of 
London,  365,  360 

Cutler,  Sir  John,  the  miser,  viiL 

391 
Cutlery  in  1685,  i.  358 

Cutts,  John,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Bo)me,  iv.  397  ;  serves  in  the 
Brest  expedition,  v.  $37  ;  his 
gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Namur, 
vi.  55,  56,  61,  62 ;  present  at 
the  mterview  between  William 
and  Pendergrass,  134 ;  his  exer- 
tions during  the  fire  at  White- 
hall, 356 

Cyrus,  Xenophon's  Life  of,  its 
character,  vii.  183 


Dacibr,  Madame,  x.  88 

D'Alembert,  viii.  325 

Dallas,  Chief  Justice,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  Hastings  on  his 
trial,  ix.  528 

Dalrymple,  Sir  James,  of  Stair, 
his  life  and  cnaracter,  iv.  19- 
22 ;  antagonism  of  Scotch 
aristocracy  to,  109 ;  president 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  53  ; 
raised  to  the  peerage,  v.  197 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John  (Master  of 
Stair,  afterwards  Viscount 
Stair),  Lord  Advocate  under 
James  IL,  iv.  21  ;  agent  of 
William  III.  at  Edinburgh, 
22  ;  appointed  Lord  Advocate 
by  William,  53  ;  disliked  by 
the  Scotch  aristocracy,  109 ; 
opposes  Montgomery  in  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  464 ;  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  v.  197  ;  his  hatred 
to  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe, 
206,   207 ;    his  character   and 
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pificjr  IowbkIs  l!ie  Highlnnder*, 
2oS->l4  i  ohtoins  Williini's 
w^slure  foi  the  exlirpalioD  of 
ihe  M&cdonaldg  of  Gkncne, 
214;  his  snangeinents,  316- 
118  ;  his  diiappoinlmenl  ■!  llic 
incompleleness  of  the  massacre, 
3l8  i  occompanica  William  10 
{lolland,     395 ;     diiUkc     and 


! ;  addrcM  of  Scolch 
PatliamcDt  to  itic  King  legaid- 
ing  him,  41;  dismissed  by 
William,  46 ;  interest  ■□  Ihe 
IJnricn  scheme,  49S 

Daly,  >n  Irish  juHge,  iii,  416 ; 
his  ceosuie  of  ihe  proceedings 
of  Ihe  Jacobilc  Irish  I'arlia- 
tnent,  505 ;  sumntoned  10  ihe 
Lar  of  the  House,  and  dis- 
charged,  506 

Dnnby,  Esrls  of.  Sit  Leed:;, 
Duke  of;  and  CaeimarOien, 
Marquess  of 

Dnnes,  their  strugElc  with  the 
Saxons,  and  invasions  of  Eng- 
land, L  10 ;  serve  in  Willianrs 
army  in  Ireland,  iv.  397,  39S, 
454;  V.  84 

DangerRcId,  *  witness  in  the 
popish  plot,  L  370 ;  his  trial, 
510;  death  from  flopging, 
Sll;  his  nnrrative  publistied 
by  Williami,  li.  516 

Dante,  bii  Divine  Comedy,  vii. 
18,  J3  i  comparison  of  him 
with  MilioD,  18-38;  his  vene- 
ration (or  writers  of  inferior 
merit,  and  idolatry   of  Vii^il, 

gaided  by  Italians  in  the  foui- 
leeath  century,  vii.  131;  "cor- 
rectness" of  his  poetry,  541  ; 
Byron's  admiration  for,  S5^  • 
slory  from,  iUustrative  of  Ihc 
two  great  parlies  in  England 
aRec  the  accession  of  Ihe 
House   of    Hanover,  x.   281 ; 


354=77  J  hi*  claim  to  pirce- 
dence,  154  ;  what  he  did  for  Ihe 
popular  tongue,  3J4,  355  j  bii 
pifiilioii  in  IlHlian  liteta[nie, 
355 ;  ho<*  appreciated  in  hts 
own  and  the  followitig  ages, 
357,  158  !  eompBrison  of  his 
great  woik  with  other  Italian 
writings,  3jS-26a;  Ihe  prin- 
ciples thai  inHuenced  him,  260- 
364 ;  his  love  for  BeHtriec, 
1O4,  165  ;  his  despair  of  hap- 
piness on  earib,  365 ;  close 
connection  between  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character, 
a66 :  compared  with  Milton, 
366 ;  and  with  Sbalcspeate, 
z6S ;  his  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons,   369;    his    sludy   of 

revolting  and  nauseous  images 
had  for  his  mind,  373  ;  his  use 
of  ancient  mytholi^y  m  his 
poems,  27 J,  374;  eacellence 
of  his  style,  375  ;  remarks  upon 
the  tmnslalions  of  the  Divine 
Comedy,  376 

Danlon,  hi&  character  and  death, 
I.  171,  334 

DaDvers,  Henry,  character  of,  ii. 
3,  3 ;  share  in  the  Moomoulh 
rising,  32,  71 

D'Arblay,  Madame,  review  of  her 
Diary  and  Letleis,  i.  I -70; 
wide  celebrity  of  her  name, 
1  ;  her  Diary,  3 ;  family,  3 ; 
birth  arid  education,  $-7  ; 
father's  social  position,  7  ; 
first  literary  eBbrls,  10  ) 
friendship  with  Mr.  Crisp, 
tl,  17;  publication  of  her 
Evelina,  18 ;  her  comedy, 
The  Witlings,  35  ;  her  secoml 
novel,  Cecilia,  36,  37  ;  death 
of  hci  friends  Crisp  and  John- 
son,  37  ;  her  ri^ard  lor  M re. 
ITclany,  38;  her  interview 
with     George    III.    and    hil 
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consort,  20,  30 ;  accepts  the 
situation  of  keeper  of  the  robe^, 
30;  sketch  of  ner  life  in  this 
position,  30-39;  attends  at 
Warren  Hastings's  trial,  39 ; 
her  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
Hastings,  39-41  ;  her  indvility 
to  Windham  and  Burke,  39, 
40  ;  her  account  of  the  King's 
illness,  42,  43;  her  sufferings 
during  her  keepership,  43-51  ; 
her  respect  for  the  Queen,  44  ; 
marriage,  and  close  of  the 
Diary,  52;  publication  of  Ca- 
milla, 52 ;    subsequent  events 

.  in  her    life,    53;    death,    54; 

;    character  of  her  writings,  54 ; 

\  change  in  her  style,  62  ;  speci- 

-.  mens  of  her  three  stylas,  64 ; 

^  feilure  of  her  later  works,  68  ; 
service  she  rendered  to  the 
English  novel,  70 

Darcy,  Colonel  John,  ii.  182 

Dare,  Thomas,  m  follower  of 
Monmouth,  ii.  52 ;  fatal  quarrel 
with  Fletcher  of  Saltoua,  56 

Darien,  Scottish  colonisation  of, 
proposed  bv  William  Paterson, 
vL  490 ;  the  company,  495 ; 
number  of  shareholders,  497, 
498  ;  the  violation  of  the  rights 
of  Spain  overlooked,  499,  500 ; 
impolicy  of  the  scheme,  500; 
certain  hostility  of  other  Powers, 
502  ;  unfavourable  opinions  in 
England,  502-506  ;  the  scheme 
persisted  in,  506,  507  ;  depar- 
ture of  the  expedition,  508 ; 
arrival  at  the  isthmus,  508 ; 
establishment  of  the  colony, 
509  ;  dealings  with  the  native 
chieftains,  509,  510 ;  internal 
government,  510  ;  hostility  of 
the  neighbouring  settlements, 
510;  active  Spanish  opposi- 
tion, 511,  512;  rumours  of 
disaster  reach  London,  513  ; 
strange  inattention  to  con- 
siderations   of    climate,    514 ; 


mortality  among  the  settlers, 
515  ;  disastrous  flight,  515  ;  a 
remnant  arrives  at  New  York, 
516 ;  arrival  of  the  second  ex- 
pedition at  Darien,  516 ;  in- 
ternal quarreb,  517 ;  besieged 
by  a  Spanish  force,  519  ;  evacu- 
ated fay  the  colony,  519 

Dartmouth,  George  L^ge,  Lord, 
his  custody  of  Monmouth,  iL 
102,  104 ;  the  commander  of 
James  II. 's  fleet,  iiu  73,  r40; 
detained  in  the  Thames  by  an 
adverse  wind,  89 ;  driven  into 
Portsmouth  by  weather,  96; 
refuses  to  send  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  France,  142  ;  re- 
moved firom  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  212 ;  takes  the  oath 
of  allegiaftce  to  William  III., 
322  ;  takes  part  in  Jacobite 
plots,  iv.  357,  498;  ramishes 
Preston  with  information  for 
Saint  Germains,  501 ;  informed 
against  by  Preston,  v.  21 ;  his 
denial  of  his  guilt,  23 ;  dies  in 
the  Tower,  23,  24 

Dashwood,  Sir  Francis,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  under 
Bute,  X.  313,  327 

Daun,  Marshal,  his  military 
career,  ix.  631,  633,  634,  637, 

639 

Davenant,   Charles,   his   calcula- 
tions of  agricultural  produce  in 
1696,  i.  328  ;   of  mineral  pro- 
duce, 331  n.  ;  his  estimate  of 
clerical  incomes,  339 
Davenant,    attends     a    Jacobite 
supper   party,    vi.    585  ;    loses 
his  seat  in  Parliament,  589 
David  d'Angers,  M.,    the  sculp- 
tor, his   part  in   the  Memoirs 
of  Bertrand  Barere,  x.  168 
Davies,  Tom,  viii.  71 
Davila,  his  writings,  viii.  134 
Daylesford,    the    estate    of     the 
Hastings  family,   ix.  409,  540, 
542,  543 


De  Augmentis  ScientUrum,  b; 
BicoD,  viii.  545,  589 

Debiites  in  FBrtiunent,  efTects  of 
their  publication,  vii,  319 

Debl,  Ibe  NalionaL  Set  Na- 
tional Debt 

DeclaiatioD  of  IndulgCDCe.  Sti 
Indulgence 

DecUration  of  Right,  iiL  375, 
iv.  156,  viii.  478,  479 

Declaratioa  uf  the  Practices  pnd 
TresEons  allempled  and  com- 
inilt«d  by  Roben  Eail  of  Essex, 
by  Lord  Bacon,  viii.  531 

Dedicalions,  lileTaiy.iathcscven- 
lecnlh  and  eighteenth  cenluries, 

vii  505.  506 

Defoe,  Daniel,  his  True-born 
Englishman,  quoted,  iii.  351".; 
his  RolunsOD  Crusoe,  vii.  133 

De  Guignes.  M.,  i.  9 

Delamere,  Henry  Booth,  Lord. 
Sa  Warringlon,  Earl  of 

Dclany,  Dr.,  his  career,  x.  38 

Delaay,  Mrs. ,  widow  of  the  doctor, 
bet  &vour  with  the  royal 
fitmily,  X.  2$ 

De  la  Kue,  his  share  b  the  tssas- 
analioD  plot,  ri.  135,  133, 
143 

Delava],  Sir  Ralph,  v,  246 ;  de- 
stroys French  ships  at  Chei- 
Iiourg,  350,  354  1  appointed 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  393 ; 
his  misnuuiagcnient  in  the  matter 
of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  436 

Delegates,  Court  of,  ii.  349 

Delft,  residence  of  the  French 
envop  during  the  n^otiations 
at  Ryswick,  vi.  263 

Delhi,  its  splendour  during  the 
Mogul  empire,  ii.  196 

Delium,  battle  of,  ix.  30 

Demetville,  the  Jacobin,  beltayed 
by  Bu^c,  X.  363 

Democracy,  Mr.  Mill's  view  of  a 
pure  and  direct,  vii.  333 ;  re- 
action induced  by  the  violence 
of   iU    advocatcK,    viii.    iSS  j 


pure,  government  by, 
373 


-  372, 
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Demosthenes,  allusions  to,  viii. 
376,  421,  583  ;  compared  by 
Mr.  Milford  to  ^.scliines.  xi. 
383-387  i  as  viewed  by  Mr. 
Mitford,  388,  389 

Denhatn,  Sir  John,  dictum  of, 
eunceming  Cowley,  vii.  3  ; 
character  of  his  poetty,  139; 
on  Wentworth,  viii,  138;  allu- 
lions  to,  xi.  3G0 

Denmark,  its  jealousy  of  England 
and  Holland,  v.  370,  371  1  its 
CDnstilDtion,  vii,  362,  263  ;  its 
progress  contrasted  with  the 
retrogression  of  Portu^,  ii. 
325 

Dennis,  John,  his  attack  on  Addi- 
son's Calo,  X.  140,  141 

Derby  in  1685,  i.  355 

Derby,  James,  Earl  of,  ii.  498 

Dert^,  William,  Enrl  of,  grand- 
son of  the  above,  ii.  498 

Derbyshire  roads  in  1685,  i.  391 

Deserted  Village,  Goldsmith's, 
1-434 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  his  attack 
on  the  Reign  of  Terror,  x.  335 

Desmoulins,  Mrs,,  in  Dr.  John- 
son's house,  I.  477 

Despotic  rulers  and  governmenL 
See  Absolute  rulcis 

Dettingeo,  balllc  of,  ii.  574 

De  Vcre,  Captain,  and  Queen 
Eliiabeth  at  Tilbury,  anecdote 
concerning,  vi.  303,  304 

Devon,  Eiil  o^  Bacon's  letter  to, 

Devonshire,  wages  in,  in  1685,  i. 
435 ;  pieparalion  in,  in  expcc- 


Devonshite,  William  Cavendish, 
Earl  of,  u.  iSSi  his  (juanel 
with  Colcpepper,  and  its  conse- 
(lUCDccs,    417-410;   joins    the 
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revolutionaryconspiracy,  iiL  12; 
signs  the  invitation  to  William 
ofOrange,  1 8 ;  heads  the  rising 
in  Derbyshire,  123  ;  meeting  of 
peers  at  his  house,  259 ;  ap- 
pointed Lord  Steward,  312; 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Gsffter, 
414;  the  Lords*  inquiry  into 
his  trial,  iv.  146 ;  one  of  the 
Council  of  Nine,  369  ;  accom- 

:  panies  William  to  Holland,  v. 
I  ;  involved  in  Preston's  con- 
fession, 21 ;  William's  magna- 
nimity to  him,  22 ;  raised  to 
the  dukedom,  533 ;  appointed 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  vL 
27  ;  transmits  Fenwick's  con- 
fession to  William,  191 ;  his 
part  in  the  debate  on  Fenwick's 
attainder,  233,  235 ;  intercedes 
for  Clancarty,  319 ;  at  the  death- 
bed of  Wilham  IIL,  595 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  his  adminis- 
tration after  the  resignation  of 
Newcastle,  viii.  400;  Lord 
Chamberliun  under  Bute,  x. 
315;  his  opposition  to  Fox, 
323 ;  dismissed  from  his  lord 
lieutenancy   by   George    IIL, 

323 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  son  of  the 

above,    invited    to    Court    by 

George  III.,  x.  346 
Devonshire,  Georgiana,   Duchess 

of,  ix.  527 
Devonshire,    Countess    Dowager 

of,  ii.  419 
Deynse,  vi.  57 
Diary  and    Letters    of    Madame 

D'Arblay,  reviewed,  x.  I -70 
Dieppe,  bombardment  of,  v.  541 
Dies  Irae,  xii.  466 
Digby,    Everard,   his  speech   on 

the  Triennial  Bill,  i.   104  ;  his 

letters  from  the  Tower,  ii.  163 
Dionysius,  as  a  critic,  vii.  202,  ix. 

543,  xi.  336 
Diplomatic  language  used  by  the 

French  Convention,  x.  214 


Directory,  the  Executive,  of 
France,  x.  252 

Discussion,  free,  its  tendency,  viL 
482 

Dispensing  power,  i.  33 ;  ques- 
tions as  to  the  extent  of,  232  ; 
James  II.'s  claim  to,  ii.  340 ; 
recognised  bv  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  243;  James's 
exercise  of,  244 

Dissent,  iii  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
i.  93,  vii.  483  ;  how  promoted 
by  the  Church  of  England  and 
avoided  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 

ix.  3*7-321 

Dissenter,  Letter  to  a,  ii.  3S4 

Dissenters,  the,  examination  of 
the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  their  exclusion  from  civil 
offices,  ix.  136-147;  persecu- 
tion of,  by  the  CavaUers,  x. 
413 ;  relieved  by  Charles  II., 
416 ;  James  II.'s  changeable 
conduct  toward,  after  the  enter- 
prise of  Monmouth,  420 

Dissenters'  Chapels  BUI,  speech 
on  the,  xii.  74 

Divine  Comedy  of  Dante.  Su 
Dante 

Divine  right,  doctrine  of,  L  73- 
77,  vii.  34 

Dixmuyde,  vi.  57 

Djezzar  Pasha,  x.  222 

Dockwray,  William,  his  penny 
post,  i.  405 

Doflington,  Bubb,  x.  291  ;  his 
kindness  to  Samuel  Johnson, 
461 

Dodwell,  Henry,  included  in  the 
Act  of  Attainder,  iii.  518  ;  a 
nonjuror,  iv.  226 ;  his  career 
and  strange  theories,  226- 
228 

Dolben,  Gilbert,  iii.  243 

Don  Quixote,  its  popularity,  vii, 
121 

Dona,  Count,  ix.  38 

Donelagh,  Captain,  a  Jacobite 
agent,  vi.  1S4 


Donne,  John,  »iu.  331 

Dunoie,  James  II. '«  headqoaitcis 
»l,  iv.  394.  39S 

Dorchestei,  Calharine  Sedley. 
Counlcss  of,  mislieu  of  James 
11,,  u.  aa6-a3i,  3ii,YiiL47S; 
her  lelter  W  James,  iv.  502 

Dorcheslec,  JeJTreys  al,  ii.  116 

Ditrsel,  Cluulcs  SiickviEle,  Eail 
of,  U.  49J ;  dismissed  from  the 
lord  lieuteniuicy  of  Sussex, 
497  :  asusts  Ihe  (light  of  the 
Princess  Anne,   iii.    133 ;   ap- 

E'nledLordChnmberlain,31zj 
generosity  to  Lhydcn,  313  ; 
one  of  the  Cfouncil  of  Nine,  iv. 
369  ;  accompanies  William  III, 
to  Holhuid,  V.  1  ;  involved  in 
I'tcslon's  confession,  »i ;  WiU 
liam's  nngnanimity  to  him,  32 ; 
Bppoinced  one  or  the  Lords 
Justices,  Ti.  37  i  his  part  in  ihe 
debate  on  Fenwick's  adainder, 
333,  13s ;  resigns  Ihe  office  of 
Chambettain,  353;  his  poetry, 
vii.  141:  patron  of  liteialure 
in  Ihe  leign  of  Charles  II.,  viii. 
86 
Don,  Synod  of,  i,  80,  83 
Double  Dealer,  by  Congreve,  ix. 

373.  384 
Duuglas,  Andrew,  his  part  in  the 
relief  of  Londonderry,  iil.  535, 
536 
Diiuglas,  James,  at  the  balile  of 
the  Boyne,    iv.    397 ;  falls   at 
Sleinlciik,  v.  395 
Diiver,  treaty  of  (1670),  I  aao 
I>oveT,  Henry  lennyn.  Lord,  ii. 
305  ;   tn»de  Privy  Councillor, 
244;  his  advice  to  James  II.,  307; 
31  [tie  Boiid  ofTieasury,  331  ; 
his  report  as  Lord  Lieuleoanl 
of  Cainhridgeshire,   501  ;  sent 
to  Portsmouth  to  aid  the  Prince 
of   Wales's   escape,    iiL    140 ; 
allends  James  to  Ireland.  4G3  ; 
makeshis  submis^oD  to  William 

in.,  iv.  490 


Dover,  Loid,  review  of  his  edition 
of  Horace  Walpole'i  Letlets  lo 
Sir  HocBce  Mann,  viii.  313-360 

Dowdeswell,  Mr.,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  under  Lord 
Rockingham,  i.  349 

Drama,  the,  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  cau-te  ofiis 
dissolute  character,  i.  420,  421, 
vii.  140, 141,  ii.  3SI  ;  its  origin 
in  Greece,  vii.  14 ;  the  object 
of  drama,  89  ;  the  old  English 
dmma  compared  with  that  of 
Athens  and  Fmnce,  136,  543. 
544 ;  causes  of  the  excellence 
of  the  English  drama,  136; 
superiority  of  dramatic  to  other 
works  of  imagination,  137  ;  ex- 
tinction of  Ste  drama  by  ihe 
Puritans,  13S  ;  character  of 
Dryden's  playi,  14G ;  a  s,ure 
guide  to  the  slate  of  contem- 
porary religious  opinion,  viii. 
204,205 

Dramatic  works,  the,  of  Wycher- 
Icy,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and 
Farqubar,  review  of  Lei);ii 
Hunt's  edition  of,  ix.  335-393 

Dresden,  destruction  of,  ix.  632 

Dioghcda,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, iv.  394 ;  surrenders  to 
William  111.^411 

Drogbeda,  Countess  of,  her  mar- 
riage with  Wydierley,  ix.  360, 
361 


>re,  skin 


.     '-4S9 
Earl    of,     deserts 


Drummond,  General,  a  Scolch 
Privy  Councillor,  resists  the 
measures  of  James  II.,  ii.  378, 

282 
"Drunken  Administration,"  the. 
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to  AidibidiopTniotm,  34Sif.| 
at  WfU*^  Gofliee  Hmne,  386; 
Us  Fables:  nriee  oftfie  copgr- 
i^^  491,  rL  506;  his  AbM- 
lom  and  Adiltophd,  i  413; 
ttnes  00  the  Royal  Sodety. 
^it6|  cxaivenioii  to  Roman 
QtthfiHrhm,  fi.  36»-365t  his 
Hbd  and  Fknther,  365,  iriL 
i6Bit  lilciaij  attacks  oOf  fi. 
366 ;  regrets  James  IL^  vio- 
loit  measues,  488 1  dismhscd 


fiom  the  hmreateship»  iiL  lit* 

£13 ;  his^Mk«»**»»  to  Halmuct 
r.    419,   4301   his   Asrang- 


aebe,  ▼.  137 1  tmnshfinn  of 
Viigllt  price  of  the  oopy- 
right»  534t  complains  of  bad 
mooejseBt  by  tonson*  tL  05 ; 
his  shPle,  iFiL  89;  theori|^ 
of  hn  jFkther  ]>omtalc»  91 1 
place  amigDed  to  him  as  a 
114}  his  merits  and 
II7«  160;  Infhience 
by  him  00  hb  aoe,  140$  two 

Kioto  which  MS  life  divides 
143;  Us  Anmis  Mira- 
bOis,  1431  his  small  pieces 
ited  to  pstions,  143; 
plays  tms  imposrible 
womeoy  146-151 1  his 
tmgedics  Imve  a  tendoicy  to 
bombast,  151-154S  tttempts 
at  feiry  Imagery,  155;  in- 
comparable reasomngs  in  verse, 
I57i  159  >  bis  art  of  producing 
rich  effects  by  fiuniliar  words, 
158;  catholiaty  of  his  literary 
creed,  159 ;  causes  of  the  ex- 
aggeration which  disfigures  his 
panegyrics,  160;  and  of  his 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  163  ; 
compared  with  Juvenal,  163 ; 
his  Macflecnoe  and  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  164 ;  estimate  of 
what  he  would  have  accom- 
plished in  an  epic  poem,  165  ; 
compared  with  Milton,  165, 166 ; 
Johnson  on  the  improvement  in 


Enijloh  jpoetiy  since  Us  dme^ 
criticised,  505 ;  die  oonnecthis 
link  of  the  Uteiaiy  schoob  at 
Tames  Land  Anne,  558;  Leigh 
Hont^  appreciation  of,  b.  335 1 
Drydenis  exeose  for  the  in- 
decency and  immoiality  of  the 
writings  of  his  time,  339  ;  hb 
generous  admiiatiqn  lor  the 
talents  of  odieis,  371 ;  censured 
by  CoUier,  381-383 ;  cornpU- 
mentaiy  vases  to  him  by  Addi- 
son,  X.  82;  obtained  finom 
Addison  a  critical  piefiioe  to 
theGeoigics,  84 

Dnart,  Maclean  of,  iv.  90 

Dublin,  James  11. 's  entiy  into,  iiL 
470;  its  appeanmce  in  1689, 
471 ;  fiMrtions  in  the  Cbnit  at, 
474,  480 ;  Irish  Piuitament  at, 
501 ;  James  IL's  Court  at,  iv. 
3CI;  excitement  in,  on  the  news 
or  William  UL*s  knding,  389 ; 
return  of  James  and  his  army 
to,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
41s;  flightof  James  Irom,  414; 
ofacnatM  by  the  Taoobite 
troops,  415;  William^i  entiy 
into,  416 

DnbUn,  lUdbard  Whately,  Aidi- 
biahop  of,  allniion  to,  viiL  629 

Dubois,  Oudinal,  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  public  petitioos, 
X.  229 

Dudley,  Guilford,  ii.  tig 

Dudley,  John  WUliam  Ward, 
Earl  of,  X.  552 

Dugdale,  a  witness  against  Lord 
Stafford,  i.  272 ;  against  Col- 
lege, 277  ;  his  death,  504 

Du  Guay  Trouin,  a  Frendi  pri- 
vateer, V.  308 

Dumbarton's  regiment,  ii.  86,  90 

Dumblane,  Peregrine  Osborne, 
Lord.    Su  Caermarthen 

Dumont,  an  accomplice  in  the 
plot  for  assassinating  William 
IIL ,  V.  299 ;  betrays  Grandval, 
300 


k 


Dumnnti  M.,  review  of  his  Sou- 
venirs sat  Mirabenu,  viii,  113- 
24s  t  tiis  interpretation  of 
Beutham's  works,  314,  ai6, 
3x3,  439  i  view  of  the  French 
Revolution,  117 ;  opinion  of 
Burke's  work  on  the  French 
Revolution,  9lo,  41S  ; 
cHbits  to  inslruci  the  French 
In  political  knowledge,  i 
his  sketch  of  the  character  of 
Mimbeau,  14$ ;  of  Sieyei, 
TaJleynuid,  and  himself,  148 

DunHHirier,  General,  his  Girondij^t 
sympathies,  x.  196;  his  defcc- 

Duncnmbc,  CHnrles,  purchases 
)le]instcy,  vi.  96,  97  )  a  partisan 
of  Sunderland,  307 ;  attacks 
Montague  in  Parliament,  314  ! 
convicled  of  ftsud  end  forgery, 
and  commilied  to  the  Tower, 
315,  ^16 ;  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  against  hitn  passed  by 
the  Commons,  319  -,  the  mode 
of  procedure  an  objectionable 
«ie.33i-33Si  objections  raised 
in  Ibe  House  of  Peers,  334-336; 
ihebill  thrown  out,  and  tliepri- 
■oner  released,  336,  337  ;  agHin 
analed  by  the  Lotntnons,  33S 

Duncombe,  William,  his  long 
annuity,  v.  343 

Dundalk,  Marshal  Schomberg's 
camp  at,  iv.  ltJ9-l94 

Dundos,  Henry,  his  character,  and 
hostility  to   Hastings,  tx.   5139, 

f;io ;  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
ind,  commencement  of  his 
friead^p  with  Pitt,  x.  501 
Dundee,  Jotm  Graham,  Viscount 
of  (Ciavcrhouse),  hb  character 
and  cruelties,  L  530,  511  ; 
Scotch  agent  of  Jamea  II.,  iv. 
S3  J  his  dfslings  with  Jamea  11. 
and  William  III.  in  England 
dDring  the  Revolution,  83-16  ; 
returns  to  Scotland  under  WiU 
liani  ni.'s  protection,  26;  at 
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EdinboTgh,  a6,  37, 30 ;  threat- 
etled  by  the  Covenanters,  31, 
33,  34;  proceedings  in  the 
(Convention,  35  ;  his  Sight.  36  1 
his  interview  wriih  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  37 ;  Melfort's  letter  10, 
85 ;  his  threatened  anesl.  86, 
87  ;  joins  Macdonald  of  Kep- 
poch,  87 ;  his  design  for  a 
coalition  of  the  clans,  87.  8S  : 
muster  of  his  supporters,  Sg- 
91,  98,  99;  quarrels  in  his 
army,  too ;  applies  to  James 
for  assistance,  toi,  102  ;  hatred 
of,  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
103  ;  marches  into  Athol,  115, 
116;  strives  at  Blair,  117; 
holds  a  council  of  war,  117; 
gives  battle  at  KiUiecrankie, 
117-123 ;  his  death,  133; 
huiied  at  Blair  Athol,  117 
Dnnfermtine,  James  Scion,  I-jirl 
of,  iv.  99 ;  his  treatment  by 
James  II.  at  St.  Germains.  v. 
404 ;  his  death  and  burial,  404, 
405 


of,  iv.  99 

Dunkirk,  sale  of,  bj-  Charles  II.. 

i.  21x1 ;  privateers  of,  v.   307  ; 

naval  attack  upon,  in  1694,  541 
"  Dunkitk  House,"  i.  334,  374 
Dunlop,    a    Scotch    Presbyterian 

minister,  iv.  473 
Dunning,    Mr.,  joins   the  Whig 

opposition,  «.  500 
Dunning,    Richard,  his  tract  on 

the  condition   of  the  poor   in 

Devonshire,  i.  43S 
Diiiiton,  John,  his  Athenian  McT- 

Dupleii,  governor  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  his  gigantic  schemes  for 
establiahing  French  influence  in 
India,   ix.   194,  30a,  zol,  304^ 
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Duras,  Duke  of,  takes  Philips- 
burg,  iii.  64;  French  com- 
mander in  the  Palatinate,  417, 
418 

Durfey,  Thomas,  his  poetry,  i. 
502,  X.  422 

Duroc,  General,  his  letter  to 
Bar^re,  z.  263 

D'Usson,  commands  the  defence 
of  Athlone,  vL  87,  89;  de- 
feated and  trampled  upon  in 
the  retreat,  91  ;  besi^ed  in 
Galway,  99 ;  capitulates  and 
returns  to  LimericK,  100 

Dutch,  the,  jealousy  of,  in  the 
English  army,  v.  170 ;  ani- 
mosity to,  in  1698,  vi.  413, 
438  ;  William  III. *s  attachment 
to  his  Dutch  guards,  and  their 
departure,  438,  461,  466 

Duvsil,  Claude,  the  highwayman, 
i.  400 

Dyer,  his  newsletters,  v.  549 

Dykvelt,  Everard  Van,  Dutch 
envoy  to  the  Court  of  James  II. , 
ii.  25 ;  his  second  mission  to 
England,  412 ;  his  communica- 
tions with  English  statesmen, 
413,  416,  417 ;  returns  to  the 

.  Hague,  427  ;  sent  by  the  States 
General  to  congratulate  William 
on  his  success,  iii.  221,  222 ; 
arrests  Boufilers,  vL  64 ;  his 
negotiations  with  Callieres, 
181,  183,  203 


Eachard,  John,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  clergy  in  1685,  i. 

343  «•.  346  w. 

Eady,  Dr.,  vii.  375 

East  India  Company,  incorporated 
l)y  Queen  Elizabeth,  v.  136; 
offices  in  London,  138  ;  volume 
of  its  trade  and  value  of  its 
profits  after  the  Restoration, 
1 38 -1 41  ;  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
141  ;  the  company  assailed  by 
interloping  traders,  142  ;  ix)!i- 


tical  character  of  its  manage^ 
ment,  142-145 ;  its  quarrel 
with  the  Mogul  government, 
145,  146  ;  how  affected  by  the 
Revolution,  147-151 ;  peace 
between  the  Old  Company  and 
the  Mogul,  151,  152;  parlia- 
mentary controversy  touching 
the  rival  companies,  152-156, 
448,  449;  obtains  a  new 
charter,  450;  persecutes  inde- 
pendent traders :  affair  of  the 
kedbridge,  498-501  ;  parlia- 
mentary examination  of  its 
accounts,  vi.  16-26 ;  its  losses 
by  privateers,  68 ;  its  position 
in  1698,  348  ;  petitions  against 
Montague's  Indian  policy,  351  ; 
its  extended  authonty  in  India, 
viii.  411  ;  its  condition  when 
Clive  first  went  to  India,  ix. 
189,  190 ;  its  war  with  the 
French  East  India  Company, 
195;  increase  of  its  power, 
213 ;  its  Victories  in  Bengal, 
220 ;  its  servants  transformed 
into  diplomatists  and  generals, 
222  ;  fortunes  made  by  its  ser- 
vants in  Bengal,  253  ;  nature 
of  its  government  and  power, 
423 ;  rights  of  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  over  Benares  ceded  to  it, 
479 ;  its  financial  embarrass- 
ments, 483  ;  speech  on  the 
government  of  India,  xi.  543 

East  India  House,  in  the  seven- 
tcenth  century,  v.  138 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  William  III.,  iv. 
235  ;  its  proceedings,  237-242  ; 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
viii.  192 

Ecclesiastics,  fondness  of  the  old 
dramatists  for  the  character  of, 
viii.  205 

Eden,  pictures  of,  in  old  Bibles, 
their  **  correctness,"  vii.  546 

Edgehill,  James  II. 's  visit  to,  ii. 
466 
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Eileewonh,  Miss,  her  Iving  Comy, 
ii.  291  n. 

Edinbui^h,  riola  in,  ii.  17;,  376, 
iii.  113  ;  lUte  of,  in  1689,  iv. 
8;  mcrenilccorihe castle,  106; 
the  dty  compued  with  that  of 
Florence,  U.  315 ;  speech  at 
the  Edinburgh  election  in  1S39, 
xi.  s8;  i  and  on  le-eleetion  to 
T^irUament,  in  1S52,  xii.  171 

Education :  in  Italy  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  viii.  71 ;  aca- 
detnic,  in  England  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  513;  duly  of 
the  Government  in  promoting 
h,  ii.  176,  177  ;  of  the  Athen- 
ians, ri.  342,  343  J  speech  on, 
xii.  n» 

Edwitrd  IIL,  viL  71 

Edward  VI.,  i.,  61,  63,  viii.  1S2 

Egerton,  his  corruption  of  Bacon, 
viii.  569,  585^        ,^  , 

ing,  vii.  567,  Ki.  279 

Eland,  Lord,  saa  of  the  Msnjucsa 
of  HaliEruc,  iv.  173,  vi.  7 

Eldon,  Lord,  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  ii  404 

Elections:of  i66o,L  i55;ofi679, 
the  fir^  and  the  second,  148, 
aSl,  viii.  456;  of  1685,  i.  499, 
(controverted  returns]  ii.  187  ; 
of  16S9,  iii.  323  i  of  1690,  iv. 
303!  of  169s.  ".  81-87;  o( 
1698,  413-417;  of  1701,  587- 
590;  of  1741,  viii.  383;  of 
"754.  394 

Elections,  Bill  for  regulating,  vi 
15S;  its  fate,  15S-I61 ;  asecond 
bill  passed  by  the  Commons, 
*"  It  rejected  by  the  Lords,  244, 
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Elephant) 


£  of,  i: 


I.  2119 


Eleusinian  Mysteries,  the,  xi.  151 
Eliot,  Sir  John.  vii.  356 ;  Hamp- 
den's   friend,    viii.    iii  ;    his 
opposition  to  Chniles  I.,   130- 
IJ3T  his  tidlist^  on  government, 
VOL,  XII 


133 ;  di« 
■3S 
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t  nuutyr  to  liberij. 


Eliot,  Richard,  viii.  133 

Elirabelh,  Emptes*  of  Russia, 
death  of,  ix.  639 

Etiubeth,  Princess,  suspected  to 
have  been  poiBoned,  i  461 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy,  i.  59  ;  religious 
diOicuttin  at  her  accession,  6t  : 
the  champion  of 
I  by  the  Furilans, 
64,  6j;  her  death,  66,  viii. 
540 :  her  conduct  in  the  quet- 
lion  of  monopolies,  i.  66,  v. 
134.  t3S.™.  133,199;  incor- 
porates the  E^t  India  Company, 
V.  1 36  ;  her  land  grant  to  Lei- 
restet,  vi  116;  state  of  lilera- 
liire  during  her  reign,  vii.  133  ; 
herreligioiu  persecutions,  vie  wi, 
and  penal  laws,  227-333,  viiL 
192, 200, 30i,2o6-3oS,  ix.3t3; 
condition  of  the  working  classes 
in  her  reign,  vii.  491 ;  dratnas 
and  playsin  her  lime,  S43'S44i 
entcrtaiaed  by  Griffith  Hamp- 
den, viii  116;  character  of  her 
government,  121,  ii3, 191, 199, 
207-313;  her  tegaid  for  Bur- 
leigh. tSs,  186  ;  her  early 
notice  of  Bacon,  512,  514: 
conduct  towards  Essex,  520. 
538-531,  539;  factions  in  her 
Court,  521 J 


ledges 


ebenf 


^389 


Ellenborough     (Edward     Law), 

Lord,  counsel  for  Hastings,  ix. 

S»S,  S3* 
Ellenborough     (Edward     Law), 
.    Lord,  ion  of  above,    style    of 

his  proclamations,  x.  215 
Elliot,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iv.  501, 

S04.  505.  V.  17 
Elliot,    his   attathment     to    the 

Newcastle- ritl   Bdoiinisliatian, 

X.  291 
Ellis,  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  iii. 
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Ellis,  Welbote,  z.  503 

Elphinstone,  an  officer  under  Ar- 
gyle,  his  misconduct,  ii.  32,  35 

Elphinstone,  Lord,  ix.  2S5 

Elwes,  z.  59 

Elwocd,  MUton's  friend,  allusion 
to,  vii  61 

Emigration  of  Puritans  to  Ame- 
rica, yiii.  142 ;  to  Ireland, 
under  Cromwell,  ix.  25 

Empires,  extensive,  often  more 
flourishing  after  a  little  pruning, 
viu.  256 

Enfield  Forest,  i.  326 

England,  early  Christian,  i.  6,  9 ; 
Danish  invasions,  10;  under 
the  Normans,  13  ;  power  of 
(fourteenth  century),  19,  20  ; 
the  laws  binding  on  die  Crown, 
32  ;  but  violated  by  the  kings, 
34 ;  the  effects  of  early  civil 
wars,  36,  38  ;  union  with  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  67,  68  ; 
diminished  importance  under 
James  I.,  72  ;  long  internal 
peace,  96  ;  origin  and  character 
of  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties, 103-109  ;  their  first  con- 
flict, III  ;  the  dvil  war,  118- 
125  ;  military  domination,  124; 
the  Commonwealth,  135  ;  Eng- 
land under  Cromwell,  135  ; 
under  Charles  II.,  159-193  ; 
war  with  the  Dutch,  201  ;  in- 
dignation against  Charles  II. 
and  the  Government,  201-207  ; 
alliance  with  Holland  and 
Sweden,  212  ;  discontent  at 
loss  of  power  and  influence, 
241,  242 ;  state  of,  in  1685, 
292-447  ;  great  changes  since, 
294  ;  population  in  1685,  295- 
297  ;  rude  state  of  the  northern 
counties,  297-299  ;  their  rapid 
progress  since,  299,  300  ; 
revenue  in  1685,  300  ;  military 
system,  303-311  ;  militia,  304- 
307  ;  the  standing  army,  307- 
333;     navy,    31 1  319,    328; 


ordnance,  319 ;  agriculture^ 
325  ;  wild  animals,  326,  327  ; 
domestic  animals,  329 ;  mineral 
pro<ittce»  330-3335  rent  of  land, 
333  9  growth  of  towns :  sea- 
port and  manufiu:turing  towns, 

35I-354*  356-360;  country 
towns,  354>356 ;  watering- 
places,  361-364 ;  the  capital, 
365-38  J;  the  Courts  of  Charles 
II.  and  his  successors,  381- 
384 ;  travelling,  389-398  ; 
first  stage  coaches,  395 ;    ne- 

§lect  of  female  education,  412  ; 
ecline  of  learning,  414  ;  scien- 
tific movement,  424-431  ;  fine 
arts,  431-433  ;  state  of  the 
common  people,  433-443  »  cost 
of  food,  439  ;  pauperism,  440^ 
441 ;  fierceness  of  the  popula- 
tion   softened    by  civilisation, 

443>  444  f  P^^  ^^^  present 
times,  delusions  regarding, 
445 ;     feelings  of  continental 

Sovemments  tovrards,  484  ; 
read  of  Roman  Catholics  in, 
iL  162,  163  ;  feelings  in,  on 
the  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots m  France,  174  ;  discontent 
against  James  II.,  359  ;  state 
of  parties  (1688),  iii.  227 ;  re- 
joicings on  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  289,  290  ; 
maladministration  of  the  Go- 
vernment, 352-354  ;  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  news  of  James  II.  *s 
persecution  of  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  522-525 ;  commercial 
relations  with  Scotland,  iv.  10 ; 
parliamentary  corruption,  its 
rise  and  progress,  310 ;  preva- 
lence after  the  Restoration, 
313  ;  not  diminished  by  the 
Revolution,  314;  spirit  of  the 
nation  roused  after  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head,  382-385  ; 
Tourville's  attempt  to  invade, 
423,  424  ;  excitement  against 
the  French,  425-430 ;   favour- 
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5i8  ;  tgitiiion  on  the  suT-jecl 
of  iFie  Resumption  Bill.  565  : 
indignation  an  the  proclaum- 
tion  or  James  III.  W  Lewis 
XIV..  583  ;  reaction  against 
the  Tories,  5S4 ;  the  elcctiun 
of  1701,  587-590)  revolution 
in  the  poetry  of,  viL  tjj  i  Mr. 
Mill  and  the  Constitution  of 
England,  346,  425  ;  her  pro- 
gress in  dvilisation  due  to  the 
people,  501 ;  her  condition  in 
the  fourteenth  and  liflf enlh  cen- 
lurlcs,  viii.  iiS-iso;  the  revo- 
lulion  in,  compared  with  the 
French,  asj  ;  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1S31  and  its  reception,  zzg  ; 
never  so  rich  and  powerful  as 
since  the  toss  of  her  American 
colonies,  256 ;  her  conduct  in 
reference  to  the  Spanish  sue- 
ces^OQ,  aj6  ;  her  military  suc- 
cesses under  Pitt,  408-410; 
successive  steps  of  her  progress, 
442-445;  influence  of  her  Revo- 
lution on  the  human  race,  444, 
482  i  her  situation  at  the  Re- 
storation, 445;  and  in  167S, 
453  ;  character  of  her  public 
men  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  11.  9-12  ; 
difTerence  in  her  position 


I    under  Chaili 


II.  a 


under  the  Protectorate,  30  ;  her 
language  in  the  twelfth  century, 
19  S  ;  declares  war  against 
F.anceiulSD3.  X.  SS» 

England,  Bank  of.  Sa  Bank  of 
England 

England.  Church  oL  Set  Church 
of  England 

Ei^lish  architecture,  early,  i.  30 

English  Constitution,   Sa  Consti- 

English  drama.     Set  Drama 
English  history,  early,  often  mis- 
represented, i.  26-29 
English  lai^iage  and  lilemture : 
funnatlon  of  the   lingu;^,  L 
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18  ;  early  authors,  21 ;  French 
influence  on  English  Uterature 
in  Charles  II. 's  time,  415, 416  ; 
its  immorality  at  thu  period, 
416, 417 ;  comedies,  420 ;  dedi- 
cations,  423;  speech  on,  ziL 
222 
English  people,  origins  o(,L  16, 
17;  their  early  military  emi- 
nenoe,  19,  20 ;  early  greatness, 
21  ;  their  character  in  the 
sixteenth    century,    vtiL    199, 

English  sovereigns,  prerogatives 
of,  and  how  hmited,  i.  30-32 ; 
the  Plantagenets,  32,  33 ;  the 
Tudors,  41,  42  ;  tibeir  ecclesi- 
astical anthority,  57-60;  inre- 
gularities  in  their  succession, 
75,  76 ;  their  powers  in  matters 
of  trade,  v.  134 

**  Englishman"  a  term  of  reproach 
in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets, 

.  L  17 

Englishman,  Steele's,  z.  43 

Enlightenment,  its  increase  not 
necessarily  nn&vourable  to 
Catholicism,  ix.  2SS 

Enniskillen,  resists  Tyrconnel's 
soldiers,  iii.  435,  436 ;  William 
and  Mary  proclaimed  at,  458  ; 
successes  of  the  Protestants, 
526,  527 

Enniskillen  Dragoons  (the  Ennis- 
killeners),  their  services  to 
William  III.  in  Ireland,  ui. 
541,  iv.  187,  398,  407 

Enthusiasts,  religious,  dealings  of 
the  Churches  of  Rome  and  of 
England  with  them,  ix.  317- 
321 

Ephesus,  Council  of,  and  the 
question  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  iv.  240 

Epicurus,    his    philosophy,    viiL 

597.  598 
Epistles,  Petrarch's,  xi.  295 
Epitaph   on  Henry  Marty n,   xii. 

443 ;   on   Lord   William   Ben- 


tinck,  501  s  on  Sir  Benjamin 
Heath  Malkin,  502;  on  a 
Jacobite,  504 ;  on  Lord  Met- 
calfe, 505 

Epitaphs,  Dr.  Johnson  on,  ruL 
103 

Epping  Forest,  highwaymen  in, 
▼L  400 

Erasmus,  x.  389 

ErdUa,  Alonzo  de,  viiL  255 

Emley,  Sir  John,  iL  176 

Essay  on  Government,  Sir  W. 
Temple's,  ix.  48 

Essays,  Lord  Bacon's,  viii.  ^25, 

545.  588.  633,  644 
Essex,  wages  in,  in  1662,  L  435  ; 

election  for,  in  1685,  500 
Essex,  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of,  a 

minister  of  Charles  IL,  i.  255  ; 

commits  suicide,  281,  282 ;  in- 

3uirv  .'into  the  cause  of  his 
eatn,  iv.  141 

Essex,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl 
of,  ii.  no 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of, 
his  character,  career,  relations 
with  Bacon,  and  fsLte,  iL  1 10,  viii. 
211, 520, 523-53i>562 ;  Bacon's 
conduct  toward,  reviewed,  536, 
537>  555  i  James  L's  kindlness 
to  Devereux's  successors,  541  ; 
his  resemblance  to  Buckingham, 

553-556 
Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of, 

son  of  the  above,  Parliamentary 

general,   his    incompetency,   i. 

120,  123,  viii.  171,  173 
Estrees,  Count  of,  his  share  in  the 

projected  invasion  of  England, 

V.   232  ;  his  operations  against 

the  Smyrna  fleet,  436,  437 
Estr^s,  Marshal  d',  his   victory 

at  Hastenbeck,  ix.  618 
Etherege,  Sir  George,  i.   190,  ii. 

322  «.,  ix.  338,  X.  126 
Eucharisticon,  the,  quoted,  v.  39 
Euphuism,  vii.  134,  x.  68 
Euripides,     Milton's    admiration 

of  him,  viL  16;  emendation  of 
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K  passage  of,  viii.  6gn.i  his 
moiher,  n.  14311.  i  hiijcsuilicil 
nionility,  149  n.  t  how  regarded 
by  QuinliliiLri,  336 

Eunjpc,  bcdoni  in,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Spanish  succession. 
vi.  388 1  !tRte  of,  at  the  pence 
of  Utrecht,  viii.  308 ;  nant  of 
union  in,  to  anesl  the  desien^ 
ofLcwisXrV.,ii.  33;  the  dis- 
tractions of,  suspended  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  57 

Euslon  House,  i.  324 

Evelina,  Madame  D'Aiblay's,  x. 
19,  6S,  66 

Evelyn,  John,  hU  remarks  on  the 
elections  of  1 6S5,  i.  soon.;  re- 
ceives (be  Cmr  Peter  in  his 
house  at  Deptford,  vi.  364,  365  ; 
his  character  of  Lord  Arlington, 
ix.  89 

Evettsen,   Dutch   admirul,   joins 

•        the  English  fleet  at  SL  Helens, 

iv.  376 ;  his  brave  conduct  in 

the    battle  of   Bcachy    Head, 


Evils,  natural  and  national,  vii. 

476.  477 
Eiiche(|uer,   the,   closed    by    the 

Cahal  ministry,  i.  336,  ix.  51 
Exchequer  Bills,  first  issue  of,  vi. 


170 
Excise,   produc 


of.    i 


Eieter,  in  1685.  i.  3S5 ;  Jeffreys 
at,  ii.  137  i  WilUam  Prince  of 
Oiangcat,  98-103,  izoj  Jaco- 
bites at,  V.  446  ;  contested  elec- 


letter  to  Stewart,  ii.  433:  his 
draft  of  the  Dcclniation  to  be 
issued  by  William,  iti.  69 

Fagon,  French  physician,  advises 
James  II.  to  try  the  vntters  of 
Bourbon,  vi.  573 ;  consulted 
anonymously  by  William  III., 
591 

Fairfax:,  Dr.,  Fellow  of  Mag. 
(Jalene    Collide,    ii,      ' 


firm   lesbtance  t 


his 


173 

Falkland,  Ludus  Care^,  Viscoant, 
his  political  views,  i.  109  ;  be- 
comes an  adviser  of  Charles  I, , 
I  tl ;  a  Constitutional  Royalist, 
vii.  359,  viii.  137 ;  his  conduct 
in  respect  to  the  1411  of  attun- 
der  gainst  Strafibrd,  vii.  3<3  ; 
bis  character  as  a  polilinan, 
369  ;  his  opinion  of  Hampden, 
"■,   t42 


344 

Farmer,  Anthony,  recommended 
by  James  II.  for  the  presidency 
of  Magdalene  College,  Oilord, 
iii.  459,  46a 

Farquhar,  his  Recruiting  Officer, 
cited, L  3s6n-;his picture ofthe 
feelings  of  society  on  the  dis- 
banding of  the  army  in  1698, 

Fauconberg,  Viscount,  ii.  498 
Favourites,  royal,  their  unpopu- 
larity, I.  31S 
Federalism,     as    entertained    by 
Barire  and  the  Girondists,  x. 

Fell,  John,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  ii, 

74 


Fclton,  viii.  550 
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Female  Quixote,  x.  69 

F^nelon,  his  Telemachus,  and  its 
teachings,  viii.  235,  ix.  343 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  elected  for 
Northumberland,  L  503  ;  share 
in  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
Monmouth,  ii.  61 ;  insults 
Queen  Mary,  v.  35  ;  acquainted 
with  the  assassination  plot,  vi. 
36 ;  his  share  in  the  Jacobite 
conspiracy,  184;  his  plan  for 
bribing  Porter  to  abscond,  185 ; 
anrestra,  186,  187 ;  his  conduct 
before  the  Lords  Justices,  l87» 
188 ;  his  confession,  188,  192 ; 
William  III. 's  action,  192-194 ; 
effects  of  the  confession,  205- 
208;  examined  by  William 
III.,  208,  209 ;  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
212-233,  235,  236;  hill  of 
attainder  against,  214 ;  brought 
before  the  Lords,  231,  234 ; 
the  bill  passed,  241 ;  attempts 
to  save  his  life,  242  ;  his  execu- 
tion, 243;  his  case  made  a 
precedent  for  the  proceedings 
against  Charles  Duncombe,  329; 
|rrounds  on  which  his  attainder 
IS  to  be  condemned,  331,  332 

Fenwick,  Lady  Mary,  wife  of  Sir 
John,  her  dealings  with  Porter, 
vi.  185  ;  and  with  Monmouth, 
229, 230 ;  produces  Monmouth's 
letters,  236  ;  her  efforts  to  save 
her  husband,  242,  243 

Ferdinand  IL,  the  Emperor,  ix. 

314 

Ferdinand  VIL,  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  Charles  I.  of 
England,  viii.  169 

Ferguson,  Robert,  his  early  life, 
ii.  9 ;  his  character  and  in- 
trigues, 9-1 1  ;  instigates  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  12,  13 ; 
accompanies  Monmouth  to 
England,  53 ;  the  author  of 
Monmouth's  declaration,  53, 
54 ;  advises  Monmouth  to  pro- 


claim himself  king,  67,  6S ; 
strange  demeanour,  72 ;  ser- 
mon at  Bridgcwater,  87 ; 
flight  and  mysterious  escape, 
146;  joins  William  III.'s  expe- 
dition, iii.  68 ;  his  wild  conduct 
at  Exeter,  104 ;  receives  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Excise,  315  ; 
becomes  a  Jacobite,  iv.  323  ; 
his  intrigues  with  Montgomery 
and  others,  457,  474;  his 
unfounded  representations  to 
James  II.,  v.  235 ;  arrested  on 
suspicion,  vL  140 

Femley,  John,  his  trial  and  execu- 
tion, iL  151,  152 

Feuqui^es,  his  criticism  of  Wil- 
liam IIL's  campaign  of  1695, 
vi.  50 

Fcverdiam,  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of, 
at  Charles  II.'s  deathbed,  i. 
458;  his  operations  against 
Monmouth,  ii.  81 ;  encamps  on 
Sedgemoor,  85  ;  incapacity  as 
a  commander,  86;  his  cruelty 
and  executions,  96;  made 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  1 14 ;  re- 
ports disaffection  among  the 
troops,  iii.  127 ;  ordered  by 
James  to  disband  his  troops, 
165  ;  sent  by  the  Lords  to  libe- 
rate James,  188;  sent  by  James 
to  William  III.,  and  arrested, 
189-191  ;  released,  213 

Fictions,  literary,  vii.  63 

Fidelity,  military,  instances  of,  ix. 
207 

Fielding,  his  description  of  Part- 
ridge, vii.  124 ;  allusion  to, 
viii.  498,  X.  133  ;  his  writings, 
X.  13 ;  case  from  his  Amelia 
analogous  to  Addison's  treat- 
ment of  Steele,  1 18 

Filicaja,  Vincenzio,  x.  109 

Filmer,  his  doctrine  of  divine 
right,  i.  73,  74  ;  adopted  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  283  ;  his 
work  edited  by  Edmund  Bobun, 
V.  368 
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Fin;inw,  Soulhey's  Ihcoiy  of,  v 


467 
(inch,  Heoeage,  Solici 

tal,  bikes  a  ctipy  of  Junes  11.  s 
speech  lo  the  rrivy  Coaneil,  i, 
4^  i  cbainnsn  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Cammons  on  the  King's 
speech  to  thcCommona,  ii.  179; 
dismissed  from  aflice  by  lames 
II.,  241,  416;  counsel  for  the 
bishops,  S50 ;  his  conduct  in  the 
*"''•  S5°-  5^4  i  suggests  the 
expedientof  a  regency,  iii.  244  ; 
defends  his  conduct  in  the  trial 
of  Lord  William  Russell,  iv. 
143,  144  ;  speaks  in  defence  of 
his  brother  the  Earl  of  Notline- 
hsm,  V.  330 ;  resists  the  Tn- 
cnninl  Bill,  361 ;  defends  Burnet 
in  Parliament,  377 ;  speaks 
against  the  form  of  Assodalion, 

S  ijs 

Finch,  Lord  Keeper,  his  share 
in  Chndes  I.'b  tyciuinies  and 
flight,    L   95,   loa,   viii.    139, 

llncArts,  the,  in  Italy  in  Ibc  four- 
tecnthcenlnry,  vii.  7a;laws  re- 
gulating, 117;  decline  in  Eng- 
land aAer  the  civd  war,  vitr. 
336 ;  Governmenl  encourage- 
ment of,  ii.  iy6 

Finlaison,  on  the  English  popula- 
tion, i.  197 

Finland  r^ment,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boync,  iv.  398 

Flnsbuiy,  i.  366 

Fishn,  Bishop,  ii.  no 

Fisher,  Richard,  his  share  tn  the 

gives  information  to  Portland, 

Fitton,  Alexander,  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  Ireland,  iiL  424  ;  one  of 
the  Lords  Justices  appointed  hy 

Fiiijames,  Jftmes.     Se*  Berwick, 

Uake  of 
Filiwilliam,  Earl,  x.  511 


Fiiiwilliatn,  Joho,  a  nonjuror,  iv, 

na 

Five  Mile  Act,  L  187,  53S  ;  ii. 
379 

Flamsleed,    John,      Astronomer 

Royal,  i.  430 
Fhndeis,    importation   of    horses 

from,  i.  339 ;  the  cam]iiiign  uf 

1691  in,  V.  67-69 
Fleet,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the 

old     K^t     India     Company ; 

elected  for  London  In  1693,  v. 

Fleetwood,  Bishop  ofEIy,vi.  92/1. 

Fleetwood.  Charles,  I.  149 

Fletcher^  Andrew,  of  Satloun,  ii. 
18  !  kills  Dare  in  a  quarrel  and 
escapes  lo  the  Continent,  5I), 
57  !  joins  the  Prince  of  Orange 
at  the  Hague,  iii.  67,  68  ;  a 
member  of  the  Club  .it 
Edinburgh,  iv.  56  ;  his  intimacy 
with  William  Falerson,  vi.  488 

Fletcher,  the  dramatist,  ix.  340, 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  iv.  3S1 

Fleuiy,  his  attitude  on  the  Sile- 
sian  qursllon,  ix.  569,  571 

Flood,  Henry,  v.  lai 

Florence,  state  ol,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  vii.  71  ;  its  his- 
tory, by  Machiavelli,  in  ;  com- 
pared with  Edinbiii^h,  ix.  325 

Fluxions,  discovery  of  the  method 

of,  vii.  116 

Foley,  Paul,  his  politics  and 
character,  v.  4Q0,  491 ;  chosen 
chairman  ofParliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  the  City  of  London, 
and  its  connection  with  the 
East  India  Company,  vi.  15; 
elected  Spiakei  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  16 ;  te-elerted 
Speakerin  1695, 105;  hu  Land 
Bank  project,  163,  17J 

Fo':>te,  Charles,  hii  acting,  ix. 
270.  »■  56 

Forde,  Colonel,  ix.  345,  348 

Fort  DuDcannun,  r*.  436 
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Fort  St.  David,  ix.  2i8 
Fort  William  (India),  ix.  20 
Fort  William  (Scotland),  iv.  460, 

461 
Fortune,    Good   and    Evil,    Pe* 

trarch's  remedies  for,  xL  294 
Foach^,  vii.  299,  x.  239 
Fowler,  Dr.  Edward,  vicar  of 
St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  t  547  ; 
refuses  to  read  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  522  ;  a  member 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, iv.  235,  238,  239 ;  made 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  vL  45  ; 
John  Bnnyan's  answer  to,  z. 

415 
Fox,  house  oL   5(iir  Holland,  Lord 

Fox,  Charles,  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  opposes  James  II. 's 
government,  ii.  182 ;  dismissed 
from  office,  192 

Fox,  Charles  James,  comparison 
of  his  Histoiy  of  James  II. 
with  Mackintosh's  Histoiy  of 
the  Revolution,  viii.  417-419  ; 
his  bodily  and  mental  constitu- 
tion, ix.  399 ;  his  public  career, 
400;  his  India  bill,  509,  x. 
511 ;  his  alliance  with  Burke, 
and  advocacy  of  peace  with  the 
American  repubhc,  ix.  512 ;  his 
party  and  tne  chaijg^es  against 
Hasting,  516;  his  conflicts 
with  Pitt,  517  ;  his  motion  on 
the  charge  against  Hastings, 
518;  attends  the  trial,  528, 
529 ;  his  rupture  with  Burke, 
537 ;  his  character,  x.  500 ; 
supports  the  motion  against  cor- 
rupt boroaghs,  504  ;  his  coali- 
tion with  North,  505  ;  disliked 
by  George  III.,  507,  508  ;  be- 
comes Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  government, 
and  subsequent  political  acts, 
508-513  ;  his  speeches,  522 

Fox,  George,  founder  of  the 
Quakers,  1.  172,  v.  24-31 

Fox,  Henry,  dcetch  of  his  political  ] 


character,  viii.  389-391  ;  New- 
castle's negotiations  with,  392  ; 
accepts  omce,  396;  resigns, 
399 ;  directed  to  fonn  an  ad- 
ministration in  concert  with 
Chatham,  400;  accepts  office 
as  paymaster,  4089  z.  291  ;  his 
nnpopularity  with  the  Court, 
and  ailiaDoe  with  Bute,  z.  320- 
324;  his  private  and  public 
qualities,  321 ;  becomes  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  323 ; 
obtains  his  promised  peerage, 

330 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen,  elected  for 
Westminster  in  1695,  vi,  82, 
83  ;  candidate  for  the  office 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
251,  252 

Foyle,  the  passage  forced,  during 
Uie  siege  of  Londondmy,  iii. 

499,  535-537 

Fragments  of  a  Roman  Tale»  xL 
201 

Frampton,  Bishop  of  Gloncester, 
a  nonjuror,  iv.  218 

France,  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
the  Plantagenets  to  unite  France 
with  EngUnd,  i.  15-21 ;  papal 
authority  in,  limited,  51  ;  state 
of,  under  Lewis  XIV.,  208-210, 
289,  290,  iii.  415,  viii.  232 ;  at 
war  with  Spain,  i.  2x1 ;  coali- 
tion against,  in  1689,  iv.  200  ; 
financial  distress  of  (1693),  v. 
452  ;  English  relations  with,  in 
1698,  vi.  366,  367  ;  character 
of  French  poetry,  vii.  133 ; 
characteristics  of  the  personifi- 
cations of  the  drama  of,  136 ; 
spirit  excited  in  France  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  by  some 
of  the  ancient  historians,  190, 
191  ;  Burke's  views  regarding 
the  French  Republic,  191  ;  cha- 
racter of  her  historians,  199 ; 
illustration  firom  the  history  of, 
since  the  Revolution,  298  ;  Mr. 
Sadler's  theories  and  the  popu- 
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btion  of,  vitl.  33 ;  condition  of 
the  Eoveinmcnt  of,  in  17991 
Z17 ;  M.  Dumont  and  the 
Naiioiwl  Assembly,  a3z  ;  poli- 
tical knowledge  of  the  french 
in  its  infancy  at  the  period 
of  the  RcToluIion,  »z ; 
the  English  Revolution  com- 
pared with  the  French,  325  ; 
arguments  ifialnst  the  old 
monarchy  of  France,  m6  ;  Ihc 
lirst  compared  with  the  second 
Flench  Resolution,  137  ;cau3is 
of  the  first  Revolution,  ajl  ; 
condition  of  France  during  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XV,,  134  ;  F^ne- 
lon's  views  incompiehensible  to 
his  countrymen,  335  ;  loss  <o 
Franceon  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Buraundy,  aj7  ;  the  regency 
of  PhiUp  of  Orleans,  23S  i  tlie 
I>uke  01  Bourbon,  340  ;  down- 
ward course  of  the  monarchy, 
and  indicBtioni  of  the  forth- 
coming revolution,  241  ;  the 
Greek  and  Roman  models  of 
the  French  legislators,  345 ; 
her  condition  in  1713  and  in 
1833,  305  ;  enters  into  a  com- 
pact with  Spain  against  Eng. 
land,  309,  I.  307  ;  her  state  at 
ihercsiorationofLewisXVltl., 
viii.  446 ;  attitude  of,  toward 
the  Piiuuan  monarchy,  ii.  550  ; 
alliance  of,  with  Bavaria  against 
Maria  Theresa,  571  ;  invasion 
of  Bohemia  by,  573  ;  evacuation 
of  Bohemia  1^,  574  ;  defeat  of, 
Ht  Dettingcn,  574  ;  anlagonism 
of,  toward  Austria,  604-605 ; 
main  object  of,  606  ;  coalition 
with  Austria,  607,  60S  ;  influ' 
cnce  of,  over  Sweden,  608 ; 
her  condition  Ibr  eighty  yean 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  %. 
1S4  ;  causes  which  immediately 
led  to  that  event,  185  ;  diffi- 
culties of  the  Constitution  of 
1791,   1901  the  war  with  the 


continenbJ  coalilion,  190; 
effect  of  the  Le^ue  of  Filniti 
on  the  position  of  the  King. 
19] ;  formBlioD  and  meeting  of 
the  Convention,  193 ;  the  two 
great  parties  of  tiic  Convention  : 
the  Girondists  and  the  Moun- 
tain, 195-200 :  death  of  the 
King,  200  ;  policy  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, 303  ;  the  new  crime  of 
federalism,  303 ;  defection  of 
Dumouriet  and  appointment  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safely, 
30J  ;  irruption  of  the  mob  into 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileriei,  307 ; 
destruction  of  the  Girondists, 
317  ;  estabiishmcni  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  218;  victories  of 
France  in  1794,  337;  the  memo- 
rable ninth  of  Thermtdor,  340 ; 
csecution  of  RobesiMene  and 
his  accomplices,  Z41  ;  end  of 
the  Jacobin  dominion,  243,  35;; 
condition  of  the  nation  at  this 
period,  344;  formation  of  Ihe 
Constitution  of  1795,  353; 
Bonaparte's  return  from  Egj'pt 
and  assumption  of  absolute 
power,  254 ;  political  spies  in 
France,  36a  ;  abdication  of 
Napoleon  after  Waterloo,  270  ; 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
370 ;  the  Rojalist  Chamber 
under  the  Bourbons,  270  ;  re- 
view of  the  policy  of  the  Jaco- 
bin;, 373 :  recognises  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Slates, 
379  i  war  declared  by  England 
against,  S53 
Fr,inche     Comlj,     retained     by 

France,  i.  24" 
Francis,  the  Emperor,  x.  293 
Francis,     Prince     of     Lorraine, 
raised  to  the  ImperiaJ  TTuoDC, 

ix.  577 

Francis,  executed  for  the  alleged 

murder  of  Dan^rlield,  L  511 
Francis,  Alboji,  ii.  448 

Francis,    Sii    Philip,    eouneillot 


570 
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under  the  Regulating  Act  for 
India,  ix.  441 ;  his  character, 
441  ;  and  the  authorship  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  441  ;  opposes 
Hastings,  445,  446,  460,  461  ; 
his  reconciliation  to  Hastings, 
466 ;  opposes  the  arrangement 
with  Impey,  472 ;  renews  his 
quarrel  with  Hastings,  473; 
duel  with  Hastings,  473 ; 
returns  to  England,  477 ; 
his  entrance  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  character 
there,  511  ;  Pitt's  castigation 
of  his  conduct  toward  Hastings, 
520;  excluded  from  the  im- 
peachment committee,  525 

Franciscans,  in  London,  ii.  258 

Frankenthal,  iii.  418 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  is.  290,  x. 
23,24 

Franks,  fiUl  of  their  dominion, 
ix.  197 

Fmser,  licenser  of  the  press,  his 
resignation,  v.  367 

Frederic  I.  (the  Great),  King  of 
Prussia,  v.  6,  60 ;  his  Life  and 
Times,  by  Thomas  Campbell, 
reviewed,  ix.  548-642 ;  notice 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh, 
C49;  birth  of  Frederic,  552; 
his  fiather's  conduct  to  him,  553  ; 
taste  for  music,  553  ;  desertion 
and  imprisonment,  554 ;  re- 
lease, 555  ;  favourite  abode  and 
amusements,  556 ;  education, 
5S6»  567  ;  his  exclusive  admi- 
ration for  French  writers,  557  ; 
his  veneration  for  the  genius  of 
Voltaire,  559  ;  his  correspond- 
ence with  him,  560  ;  accession, 
561  ;  character,  562,  563,  565  ; 
he  determines  to  invade  Silesia, 
565 ;  prepares  for  war,  567  ; 
commences  hostilities,  567  ;  his 
perfidy,  568  ;  occupies  Silesia, 
569  ;  his  first  battle,  570  ;  his 
change  of  policy,  $73  f  C^ins 
the  battle  of  Chotusitz,   573 ; 


Silesia  ceded  to  him,  573; 
whimsical  conferences  with  Vol- 
taire, 574 ;  recommences  hosti- 
lities, ^76;  his  retreat  from 
Bohemia,  576;  victory  at  Ho- 
henfiriedbei^,  576 ;  part  in  the 
treaty  of  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  577  ; 
pubhc  opinion  respecting  his 
political  character,  577;  his 
application  to  business,  578; 
general  principles  of  his  govern- 
ment, 580;  his  military  esta- 
blishment, 580,  581 ;  economy, 
581 ;  character  as  an  adminis- 
trator, 582;  administration  of 
justice,  583,  585 ;  religious  per- 
secution unluiown  under  him, 
584 ;  vices  of  his  administra- 
tion, 584;  his  commercial 
policy,  584,  585;  educational 
policy,  585 ;  relaxations,  586 ; 
contempt  for  the  German  lan- 
guage, 586  ;  associates  at  Pots- 
dam, 587-589 ;  talent  for  sar- 
casm, 590  ;  friendship  for  Vol- 
taire, 591-60 1, 620,  621 ;  union 
of  France,  Austria,  and  Saxony 
apainst  him,  609,  6x0 ;  he  anb- 
apates  hb  ruin,  6x0 ;  extent  of 
his  peril,  6x3 ;  he  occupies 
Saxony,  614;  defeats  Marshal 
Brown  at  Lowositz,  615  ;  gains 
the  battle  of  Prague,  616 ; 
loses  the  battle  of  Kolin,  617  ; 
distress  at  the  French  invasion 
of  Germany,  618  ;  his  victories 
at  Rosbach  and  at  Leuthen, 
624,  625  ;  effect  of  these  victo- 
ries, 626,  627  ;  his  subset|uent 
victories,  630-642 
Frederic  II.,  Emperor,  xi.  261 
Frederic     II.     of   Germany,   ix. 

298 
Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  his 
opposition  to  Walpule,  viii. 
373»  374 ;  marriage,  376 ; 
makes  Pitt  his  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber,  38^  ;  death,  and 
its  effect  on   parties,   3S9,  ix. 


tnclex 


*i6,  t  38s : 

298 


Frctlcnc  William  I.,  his  charecteT 
atiti  career,  in.  5JO,  5Ji  j  his 
Inigiule  of  giants,  5  J I  ;  his  ltd- 
ing  about  his  troops,  552  ;  hutJ 
and  savage  lempei,  552  1  con- 
duct to  hu  son  Frederic,  552  ; 
ilcnlb,  551 

Free  inquiry,  right  of,  in  religious 
m«tt«s,ix.  ISS-IS7 

*•  Freeman,  Mrs.,"  name  issumed 
hj  the  Ducheu  of  Marlboroujfli, 


i.  436.  i 


330    . 


French  Academy,  il»  services  lo 
litetBlute,  xi.  22 1 

French  language  and  literature, 
influence  of,  1.  415,  416 

French  Revolution,  the.  Sti 
Revolution,  French 

Friend,  Sir  John,  a  Jacobite  con- 
spirator, vi.  Ji  ;  bis  privity  to 
BaiclHy'sassassinalioDplot,  123; 
arrested,  140 ;  his  trial  and 
conviction,  146,  147 ;  refui^es 
to  betray  hb  confMlerales,  149  ; 
attended  by  Jeremy  Collier, 
ISO,  is.  377  i  executed,  vi.  150 

Ktoissart,  uiaractcr  of  his  history. 


t  of  Mon- 


I.  199. »    . 

mouih,  ii.  Si 

Fullstton,  Major,  his  share  ia 
Atgyle's  enpedition.  iL  32,  38 

Fuller,  William,  a  Jacobite  emis- 
sary, his  dooble  treachery,  iv. 
360-363,  V.  j8i,  182;  «. 
iiavagant  habits,  v.  iSi;  con- 
nection with  Oates,  1S2,  184, 
185;  announces  his  discovery  of 
a.  plot,  186 ;  his  statement  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons, 
187;  his  falsehood  detected, 
iSS  ;  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment, 189 

Fuoding,  system  of,  its  cRecIs,  t, 
348.     See  National  Deht 

Furstemburg,  Cardinal,  canrlidnte 
for  theat^bishopric  of  Cologne, 


GABMBLLt,  the  singer,  x.  8 

Gafney,  eiecutioo  of,  v.  73 

Gainsborough,  Edward  Noel,  Earl 
"f,  ii-  499 

Galileo,  IX.  291 

Gall,  Monk  of  St.,  Paraphrase  in 
a  Passage  of  the  Chronicle  of 
the,  xii.  sio 

Gallioin  Church,  distmctions  in, 
iv.  20s 

Gallienus  Red  i vivos,  pamphlet, 
why  so  called,  v.  223  H. 

Galmoy,  Lord,  iil.  498 

Galway,  siege  and  capitulation  of, 
v.  99,  100 

Galway,  Ejul  of  (Marquess  of 
Ruvigny),  leader  of  French  re- 
fugees, iv.  175 :  joins  the 
English  army  in  Ireland,  v.  83  ; 
recommends  forcing  the  passage 
of  the  Shannon,  89  ;  services  at 
Aghrim,  96,  97  ;  his  interview 
with  Sarstield,  106  ;  takes  piul 
in  the  expi'dition  from  St, 
Helen's,  304 ;  at  the  battle  of 
Linden,  429 ;  English  envoy 
at  Torin,  vi.  1S2  ;  grant  c^  for- 
feited Irish  lands  to,  538 1 
commands  the  allies  in  Spain  in 
1704,  viii.  282,  290;  defeated 
at  AlmaniB,  296 

Ganges,  the,  ix.  Z19,  230 

Garraway's  Coffee  House,  i.  387 

Garrick,  David,  his  actjuaintaiice 
with  Johnson,  viii.  64,  65,  85, 
X.  459,  460 ;  visits  to  the 
Burneys,  and  power  of  amuMng 
children,  i.  S  ;  his  advice  as  lu 
Crisp's  tragedy  of  Virginia,  1 4  ; 
his  power  of  imitation,  56, 449  ; 
a  member  of  the  Literary  Club, 
473 

Garth,  Samuel,  his  evidence  at 
the  trial  of  Spencer  Cowper,  *i. 
524 ;   his  epili^c  to  Catu,  x. 
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138;  share  In  the  controversy 
between    Bentley  and    Boyle, 

393 
Gascoigne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  trial 

for  treason,  iL  507 
Gastanaga,  Marcjuessof,  Governor 

of  the   Spanish    Netherlands, 

attends   the   congress   at    the 

Hague,  V.   7  ;  his  incapacity^ 

and  recall,  276,  380 
Gauden,  Dr.  John,  the  antfaor  of 

Icon  Basilike,  v.  367 
Gaudet,  the  Girondist,  his  execn* 

tion,  X.  217 
Gaunt,   Elizabeth,  her  trial  and 

execution,  iL  151,  152 
Gay  attends  Addison  on  his  death* 

bed,  z.  164 
Geneva,  Addison's  visit  to,  x.  99 
Genoa,  humiliated  by  Lewis  XIV., 

i.  290 ;  Bank  of,  St.  George  at, 

V.    519 ;    its  decay  owing  to 

Catholicism,  ix.  325 ;  AddiKm's 

admiratioQ  for,  x.  94 
Gensonn^,  the  Girondist  leader, 

X.  195,  216,  217 
Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  the, 

ix.  359,  368 

Geologist,  Bishop  Watson's  de- 
scription of  a,  vii.  214 

Geometry,  comparative  estimate 
of,  by  Plato  and  by  Bacon,  vilL 
603 

George,  Prince,  of  Denmark, 
marries  the  Princess  Anne,  L 
283  ;  character  of,  iii.  129,  130 ; 
deserts  James  II.,  131  ;  made 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  415  ;  his 
offer  to  accompany  William  III. 
to  Ireland  declined,  iv.  372 ; 
Marlborough's  influence  over, 
v.  361 

George  I.,  his  accession,  x.  144, 
145  >  parties  in  his  time,  282 

George  II.,  political  state  of  the 
nation  in  his  time,  vii.  316  ;  his 
opposition  to  Chatham,  viii. 
386,  387  ;  his  cflTorts  for  the 
protection  of   Hanover,    395 ; 


his  relations  towaids  his  mhilr 
ters,  406^408;  reconciled  to 
Chatham,  x.  292  ;  death,  992; 
character,  294 

George  XXL,  poUtical  state  of  the 
country  at  his  acccasioo  and 
during  his  reign,  vii.  315,  317, 
ix.  461,  X.  292,  293;  par- 
tiality to  Give,  ix.  279;  in- 
terview with  Miss  Bomey,^  x. 
29;  his  opinions  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Sbakspeaie,  42 ; 
his  partisanship  for  Hasdn^ 
42  ;  iUness,  42i  43 »  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  reign  but  imperfectly  known, 
280 ;  his  characteristics,  295, 
296;  influence  of  his  mother 
and  Bute  over  him,  297,  298 ; 
attends  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner: 
Ids  reception  compared  widi 
Chatham^  308,  309  ;  treat- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, 323,  324;  oondnct  of 
Grenville  to^imd,  after  the  re- 
signation of  Bute,  333,  337, 
338  ;  his  interview  with  Fktt, 
334 ;  his  illness,  and  disputes  00 
8ie  regency  question,  341, 342  ; 
conduct  reguding  the  AJnerican 
Stamp  Act,  351 ;  influence  of 
the  "  King's  mends  "  over  him, 
353»  354 ;  his  unwilling  con- 
sent to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  relations  with  Rocking- 
ham, 356-359 ;  dismisses  Rock- 
ingham and  appoints  Chatham, 
360 

George  IV.,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  X.  520,  530-532 

Georgics,  Addison's  translation  of 
the,  X.  82 

Gerard  of  Brandon,  Charles,  Lord, 
trial  of,  ii.  193 

Germaine,  Lord  George,  x.  502 

German  princes  and  nobles  at  the 
congress  at  the  Hague,  v.  6, 
7  ;  their  conduct  toward  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  272-274 
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Geiona,  taken  by  llle  French,  v. 
4a 

GherUh,  forties*  of,  uc  K>8 

Ghizni,  ix.  434 

Uluuls,  Jobown'i  belief  to,  viii. 
96 

Gibbon,  Edwud,  character  u  a 
hiilorian,  vii.  Z09,  323;  his 
teligioui  views  and  alleged  con- 
Tcisian    ta    MahommedBiiism, 

■  hisloriaa,  417  ;  his  presence 
at  the  trial  of  Hastings,  ix.  537; 
effect  of   exile   on  nil  native 
English,  z.  64  i  hii  pan  in  The 
aub,  47» 
Gibbons,  Giinling,  i.  433 
Gibialiu,  capture  of,  viii.  1S2 
Gi&rd,  Bonaventura,  ii.  311,477 
Gilfnrd,  Ladv,  sister  ofSir  Wilhim 
Temple,  II.   34,   36,   96  i  het 
dealh,  loS 
Gitford,  the  poel,  vii.   543.  555, 

SS7 
GilJon,    a   dUciple    of    Charles 

Blount,  T.  37a 
Gillies,  Peter,  execution  of,  I.  sai 
Ginkell,  General.     Sa  Alhlime, 

Ear!  of 
Girondists,  or  Brissotines,  Bat^re's 
account  of  the  proceedings 
against  the,  x.  179  ;  sketch  of 
the  political  party  so  called, 
■95 ;  its  itnigglcs  with  the 
Mountain,  301  ;  accusation 
brought  againM  the  leaden  of 
tlie  part^,  203  ;  defeated  by  the 


M<w 


I,  30J: 


Barire,  .       . 

their  (ate,  3t7 
Civet,  Eurpriscd  by  Athlone  anil 

Cohoni,  vi.  165 
Ghublone,    W.     E.,    review    of 

the    StAle     in     its    Relmions 

wilh  the  Church,  ix.   111-1S5; 


tjuality  of  hk  mind,  114; 
grounds  on  which  he  rests  his 
case  for  the  defence  of  the 
Church,  1)6,  117;  his  doctrine 
that  the  duties  of  goveroment 
are  paternal,  izo;  specimens  of 
his  arguments,  111-IZ4 ;  his 
argument  (hat  the  profetsion  of 
a  national  religion  is  impera. 
tive,  115-135;  the  consequence 
of  his  reasonii^.  135-148 

Glasgow,  riol  in,  iv.  7 

Gla^ow,  Archbishop  of,  iv.  40, 
4^.43 

GIntgow  College,  inaugural  speech 
at,  lii.  j6i 

Gleig,  Rev.  G.  R.,  review  of  his 
Life  of  Warren  Hastings,  ix. 
408-547 

Glencoe.  situation  of.  r.  zoo,  >ai; 
lawless  character  of  the  people, 
201  ;  their  chief,  soa  ;  events 
leading  up  to  the  massacre, 
303-13I  ;  the  massacre,  aai, 
123  ;  sufferingsof  the  fugitives, 
322.  M3;  the  crime  fails  to 
eidte  immediate  attention.  3Z4- 
aJ7  ;  passed  over  in  silence  by 
the  Scotch  Parliament  in  1693, 
398,  399 ;  the  Estates  of  1695 
and  the  commission  of  inquiry, 
vi-  37-47 

Glencoe,  Mocdonald  at.  Set 
Macdotiold,  Mac  Ian 

Glcnganry,  Macdonald  of.  Set 
Mocdonald  of  Glengarry 

Glcnorchy,  conference  of  High- 
land clans  at,  v.  300 

Gloucester,  siege  of,  L  121;  its 
population  in  1685,  355 

Gloucester,  William,  Duke  of,  his 
birth  and  clirialening,  iv.  15S  ; 
anecdote  of  his  childhood,  vi. 
76  J  arrangement  of  his  house- 


hold, A 
Gloucesli 
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Godfrey,  Michael,  supports  the 
plan  for  a  national  bank,  v. 
524;  his  death  before  Namur, 
vi.  56 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondsbary, 
muraer  o(  i.  246,  v.  524 

Goflolphin,  Sidney  Godolphin, 
Earl  of,  his  character,  L  268 ; 
a  commissioner  of  the  Treasury 
under  Qiarles  II.,  268,  291  ; 
recommends  the  passing  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  271  ;  his  con- 
duct in  office,  289  ;  appointed 
chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  468  ; 
conforms  to  Roman  Catholic 
observances,  493 ;  sits  on  the 
trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  ii.  197  ; 
his  position  at  Court,  225,  226  ; 
made  a  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  322 ;  one  of  James 
II.'s  CouncU  of  Five,  iiL  119 ; 
his  administration  of  the  Trea- 
sury,  310,  ^57;  retires  from 
that  office,  iv.  318 ;  recalled 
to  the  Treasury  as  First 
Commissioner,  496 ;  his  trea- 
chery to  William  III.,  v.  56, 
57*  59»  ^  >  influenced  by 
Marlborough,  60, 61 ;  his  com* 
munications  with  Middleton, 
411 ;  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  vi.  27;  ap- 
pointed agent  to  raise  money 
for  the  war,  173  ;  implicated  in 
Fen wick*s  confession,  191,  194  ; 
resigns  office,  207  ;  his  defence 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  230 ; 
his  conveision  to  Whiggism, 
viii.  301  ;  policy  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Anne,  x.  100  ; 
engages  Addison  to  write  a 
poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
103,  104 

Goezman,  corrupted  by  Beaumar- 
chais,  viii.  586 

Golden  Square,  i.  374 

C'loltlsmiih,  Oliver,  his  dislike  to 
Scotch  scenery,  iv.  59 ;  his 
poclry,  vii.   550  ;  his  birth  and 


early  life,  x.  424 ;  Ms  fini 
schoolmaster,  425 ;  personal 
appearance,  426;  college  lifct 
426  ;  death  of  his  fiither,  427 ; 
his  attempts  at  the  dnuch, 
law,  and  physic,  427,  428; 
rambles  on  foot  through  Flao- 
ders,  France,  and  Switzerbuidy 
428 ;  his  disregard  of  truth, 
428;  return  to  England,  and 
desperate  expedients  to  obtain  a 
living,  428,  429;  his  literary 
drudgery,  429 ;  character  of  h» 
worlu,  429,  430 ;  introduced  to 
Johnson,  431 ;  one  of  the  origi* 
nal  members  of  The  Club,  431 ; 
removes  from  Breakneck  Steps 
to  the  Temple,  431 ;  stonr  of  the 
publication  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  431,  432  ;  his  Tra- 
veller, 432  ;  his  Dramas,  433  ; 
his  Deserted  Vilbge,  434  ;  his 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  435  s 
his  Histories,  436,  437 ;  Iom 
arts  of  selection  and  condensa- 
tion, 437  ;  his  intimacy  with 
the  great  talkers  of  the  day, 
437  ;  his  conversational  powers, 
437 ;  how  regarded  by  his  as- 
sociates, 438  ;  virtues  and  vices, 
438,  439 ;  death,  441 ;  ceno- 
taph in  Westminster  Abbey, 
442  ;  his  biographers,  442  ;  his 
part  in  The  Club,  472 

Comer  Chephoraod,  King  of  Ba- 
bylon, apologue  of,  xi.  224 

Goodenough,  Richard,  a  Whig 
refugee,  ii.  5  ;  taken  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor  and  par- 
doned, 145  ;  a  witness  against 
Cornish,  149,  150;  and  Lord 
Delamere,  197 

Goodman,  Cardell,  a  Jacobite 
adventurer,  vi.  35,  51  ;  heads  a 
Jacobite  riot,  52  ;  share  in  Fen- 
wick's  plot,  184,  186 ;  his  flight, 
209,  210,  340 

Good-natured  Man,  the,  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  x.  433 
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Goordos,  sonofNuncoiiiar,ix.  430 

Gooii,  ijc  463 

GoidoD,   Duke  of,   Govemot  or 
Edinbu^h  Castle  in  16S9,  i 
S,  37  ;  summoQcd  to  sunendei 
l^  lie  Scotch  Convention,  30 ; 

his  inicrview  with  Dandee,  37 ; 
reluscs  to  fire  on  the  city,  40  ; 
surrenden  ihc  castle,  106,  tg; 

Gocec,  conquest  of,  viii.  409 

GaihatnlHiiy,  the  countir  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Bacon,  viii.  iGj 

Goveratncnt,  Mr.  Mill's  essay  on, 
reviewed,  vii,  317 ;  eh«racitr 
and  style  of  [he  essay,  327-332  ; 
his  chapter  00  tlic  ends  of 
Government,  333;  his  consid ccb' 
lion  of  the  means;  the  three 
simple  forms,  333-338  ;  deduc- 
tion of  a  theory  of  politics  in 
the  mathematical  form,  335 ; 
government,  according  lo  Sir. 
Mill,  only  necessary  tQ  prevent 
men  from  plundering  each  other, 
340 ;  tus  argument  that  no 
comtHoation  of  the  three  simple 
forms  of  government  can  exist, 
341 ;  his  remarks  on  the  British 
Constitution,  346,  415 ;  his 
hope  for  mankind  in  the  govern' 
ment  of  a  representative  body, 
350 ;  the  real  security  of  men 
against  bad  govemoient,  352  ; 
Mr,  Mill's  views  as  Co  the  quali- 
licatioQsof  votersfor  represenla- 
livM,  356  J  the  desire  of  the 
poor  majority  to  plunder  the 
rich  minori^,  3J7  ;  effects 
which  a  genera]  spoliation  of 
the  rich  would  produce,  361  ; 
method  of  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion  on  the  subject  of  the 
science  of  govemmenti  369 ; 
Mr.  Bentham's  defence  of  Mr. 
Mill's  essays,  372;  deduction 
of  the  theory  of  government 
from  the   principles  of  huiii.in 

^palure,    395 ;   icniirk^   on   the 


...  r  tracking  1 
the  latent  principle  of  good  j 
govemmcnl,  414;  checks  ill  i 
political  institutions,  420 ;  ] 
|H)Wer.  4J2;  Ak 
Southey  on  the  dulie< 
of.  stated  and  examined,  475-  1 
487  ;  its  conduct  in  relation  in  | 
inridel  publicntions,  487  j  John- 
son's views  regarding,  viii.  98-  1 
100;  the  science  of,  experl'  J 
mental  and  progressive,  303,  1 
434  ;  examination  of  Mr.  Gtad<  I 
stone's  ticAtise  on  the  philo-  I 
sophy  of,  ix.  lll-lSj  ;  its  pro-  1 
per  functions,  347  ;  proper  co^  1 
ditions  ofa  good,  r"  — 
Grxvius,  hh  share  in  arnngii^  4 
the  rejoicings  at  the  Hague  fof  I 
WiUiam  llL's                ■      '  ' 

G  rait  on,  Augustus,  Duke  o^  I 
Secretary  of  State  under  Lord  , 
Rockingham,  x.  349 ; 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  under  1 
Chatham,  365 ;  joined 
Bedfords.  374 

Gtaflon,  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of, 
repulsed  by  the  rebels  at  Philip^  1 
Norton,   ii.  So ;  attends  Jan —   ' 
H.,  with  other  ofBcen,  iii.  II    , 
deserts  James,  118  ;  takes  ths  \ 
oath  of  allegiance  ti 
III.,  31a  i  at  the  coi 
William  and   Mary,   412 
companies  Marlborough  to 
land,  453  ;  killed  in  the  assault   j 
on  Cork,  45  S 

Gmnard,  Lord,  iii 

Granby,  Mirqub  at,  his  charadef  I 
as  a  soldier,  ix.  349  I 

Grand  Alliance  against  the  Boor-  1 

Grand  Ketaonstrance,  debate  on, 
and  passing  of  it,  viii.  157 

Grandval,  his  part  in  the  assav 
sination  plot,  and  £ile,  v.  299- 
301 


576 


Index 


Grants,  the  (Highlanders),  adhere 
to  William  IIL,  iv.  93;  their 
territory  raided  by  the  Came- 
rons,  100 

Granville,  destroyed  by  Berkeley, 
vi.  68 

Granville,  Charles,  and  George 
Granville.    See  Lansdowne 

Granville,  Colonel,  vi.  326 

Granville,  Dr.  Dennis,  conduct  of 
James  II.  to,  v.  403 

Granville,  Lord.  Seg  Carteret, 
Lord 

Grascombe,  a  nonjuror,  his  tract 
on  the  recoinage,  vL  178 

Graunt,  Captain  John,  his  ob- 
servations on  tlie  bills  of  mor- 
tality, i.  295  n. 

Gray,  his  poetry,  vii.  550,  x.  13, 
91  ;  his  unsuccessful  applica- 
tion for  a  professorship,  z«  318 

••Great  Commoner,"  the  desig- 
nation of  Lord  Chatham,  viii. 
414,  X.  288 

Greece,  its  history  compared  with 
that  of  Italy,  viL  76 ;  the  ima- 
ginative and  critical  schools  of 
poetry  in,  132 ;  its  literature, 
202;  its  de^adation  and  rise 
in  modem  times,  538 ;  in- 
stances of  the  corruption  of 
judges  in  the  ancient  common- 
wetdths  of,  viiL  576 ;  review  of 
Mr.  Mitford's  History  of,  xi. 
365 ;  gross  ignorance  of  the 
modern  historians  of   Greece, 

367 
Greek  drama.     See  Drama 
Greek  learning,  state  of,  in  Eng- 
land in  16S5,  i.  413,  414 
Greeks,  difference  between  them 
and  the  Romans,  vii.  82  ;  their 
social  condition  compared  with 
that    of    the    Italians    of  the 
middle  ages,    106 ;  change  in 
their  temper  at  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,   173  ;  cha- 
racter of  tlieir  fashionable  logic, 
1 74  ;  causes  of  their  exclusive 


spirit,    901 ;    tfadr 
habits,  xi.  280 

Greenock,  Sir  John  Cochnuie  at» 
u.  32 

Greenwich  Obsefvatofy,  L  430 

Greenwich  Palace,  Queen  Mary's 
share  in  oonvertine  it  into  a 
hospital  for  disabled  seamen,  t. 
256,  564 

Gregory  XIII. ,  his  austeri^  and 
iJeaX^  ix.  310 

Grenville,  George,  his  alann  at 
the  National  Debt,  ▼.  346; 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  x. 
289,  304  ;  character,  304-306; 
entrusted  with  the  lead  in  the 
Commons  under  the  Bote  ad- 
ministration, 310;  his  sopport 
of  the  proposed  tax  on  dder, 
327  ;  nickname  of  "  Gentle 
Shej^erd,"  327 ;  becomes  Prime 
Minister,  330;  his  opinioni^ 
330 ;  character  of  his  pabUe 
acts,  330,  331 ;  he  deprives 
Henry  Conway  of  his  regi- 
ment, 337 ;  his  treatment  of 
the  King,  338;  proposes  the 
imposition  of  stamp  duties  on 
the  North  American  colonies, 
340 ;  embarrassment  on  the 
question  of  a  r«;ency,  342  ;  his 
triumph  over  the  King,  346 ; 
superseded  by  Lord  Rocking- 
ham and  his  friends,  349 ; 
popular  demonstration  against 
him  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  358 ;  deserted  by  the 
Bedfords,  374 ;  his  pamphlet 
against  the  Kockinghams,  375  ; 
reconciliation  with  Chatham, 
376  ;  death,  378 

Grenvilles,  the,  x.  289 

Greville,   Fulk,     patron  of   Dr. 
Burney,  his  character,  x.  4 

Grey,  Charles,  EUurl,  ix.   530,  x« 

534 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  i.  265,  ii.  no, 

vii.  229,  viii.  508,  510 
Grey  de  Rutbya,   Ilenry,  Lord, 
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Joins  the  northern  rlung  tot  the 

Vnnce  of  Orange,  iii.  134 
Grey  of  Wark,  Ford  Giey.  Lord. 

Sie  Tankerville.  Earl  of 
Grinda],  Archbishop,  i,  53 
Grub  Street,  viJj.  592 
"  GtumUclonians,"  ».  313 
CuadaJoupe,  Ikll  of,  viii.  409 
GuaidioD,  the,  i,  502  n.,  x.  I36, 

141 
Guards  of  Charles   tl.,   L   309, 


199. -i 


179 
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Cuicowar,  its  interprelalion, 

Cuildiord,  Francis  North,  Earl 
of,  Lord  Keeper,  his  character, 
i.  387  ;  his  sdcotilic  pursuits, 
417  t  obnoxious  to  James  II., 
467  i  Jeffieys's  conduct  toward, 
475<  476;hi3death,ii.  120,  III 

Guildhall,  meeting  of  peen  at, 
their  declaration,  iii.  16E ; 
iheir  deputation  to  Williaia 
Prince  of  Oranpe,  169 

Guise,  Henry,  Duke  ot,  viii.  S31 

Guizot,  M.,  papers  collected  by. 


Gustavut  Adolphus,  ix.  324 
Guy,    Henry,    Secretary   of   the 
Treasury,  sent  lo  the  Tower, 

Gwyn,  Sir  Rowland,  his  motion 
for  the  Association  of  members, 
»L  13S  :  hb  defence  of  Soiaers 
in  Parliament,  54; 

Gwynn.  Nell,  and  Charles  II..  i. 
33°>  4S4'  459  1  'Ul'l  Charles 
Earl  of  Dorset,  ii,  495 ;  her 
bouse  in  Chelsea,  x.  15S 
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for  the  repeal  of,  ii.  159  ;  value 
of,  t60H.;  complaints  of  its 
suspension  by  Willimn  III.,  iii. 
338;  suspended  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  assss^nation  plot, 
vi.  137 :  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
.1 :_    :».    promotion,    ix. 


79 

Hague,  (he.  archivcsat,  1.  461  «. ; 
William  Ilf.'s  reception  at,  in 
1691,  V.  2-6;  assemblHEC  at, 
lo  attend  the  Great  Congress, 
6-3  :  the  congress,  8,  9 

Haines,  Joseph,  ii.  361 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  it.  420  ;  his 
ehiracter  as  a  jurist,  iii.  jtS, 
viU.  177,  548 

Hales,  Sir  Edward  :  his  apostasy 
and  prumotion,  iL  242,  343  ; 
proceedings  against,  lo  establish 
the  dispensing  power,  243.  378 ; 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  during 
the  confinement  of  the  seven 
bishops,  53G ;  his  conduct  to 
them,  545  ;  dismissed  from  his 
position  at  the  Tower,  iii.  139  ; 
accompanies  James  II.  in  hU 
flight,  166  ;  detained  at  Sbeer- 
ness,  185;  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  W.  278 

HoJifajc,  Charles  Montague,  Lord. 
Sit  Montague,  Charles 

Halifax,  George  Savile,  Viscount 
(afterwards  Marquess),  a  mem- 
ber of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  ad- 
ministration,  L  255;  bis  charac- 
ter and  career,  255-359,  ix.  76  ; 
a  "  Trimmer,"  1.  256,  494,  ii. 
416,  ix.  83  :  remains  in  ofiice 
on  Shaftesbury's  resignation,  i. 
266  ;  his  speeches  against  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  173  ;  resists  the 
arbitral^  measures  of  the  Court, 
285  ;  his  advice  lo  Charles  II., 
2S9  j  French  intrigues  against, 
390  i  contest  with  Rochester, 
451  ;  positions  in  the  adminis- 
tration, 466,  469 ;  disliked  by 
James   IL,    467,   469;    keeps 
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aloof  from  Roman  Catholic 
celebrations,  494;  his  foreign 
policy,  ii«  158 ;  opposes  James 
II. *s  measures,  and  is  dismissed 
from  the  cabinet,  168,  169 ; 
takes  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
King's  speech,  189 ;  author  of 
the  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  385  ; 
his  conferences  with  Dykvelt, 
416;  his  letter  to  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  428 ;  be- 
lieved to  be  the  writer  of  the 
Letter  to  the  Ciergy,  527 ; 
declines  to  commit  himself  to 
the  Revolution,  iii.  13 ;  invited 
to  return  to  office,  74;  ques- 
tioned by  James  II.,  87  ;  con- 
duct regarding  the  summoning 
of  a  parliament,  117;  his 
speech  m  the  Council  of  Lords, 
136  ;  his  interview  with  James 
II.,  139;  commissioner  of 
James  at  Hungerford,  153 ; 
requests  to  see  Burnet,  155 ; 
his  conversation  with  Burnet  at 
Littlecote,  159 ;  presides  over 
the  Council  of  Lords,  186-788  ; 
abandons  the  cause  of  James, 
and  joins  William,  187,  194 ; 
presides  at  the  consultation  of 
peers  at  Windsor,  194,  195  ; 
conveys  message  to  James  at 
Whitehall,  195,  198 ;  presides 
over  the  assembly  of  Lords, 
209  ;  chosen  Speaker  of  Peers 
in  the  Convention,  242 ;  op- 
posed to  the  project  of  a 
regency,  242 ;  his  apprehen- 
sions of  a  Restoration,  298 ; 
made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  305  ; 
his  hostility  to  Danby,  and 
defects  as  a  minister,  354,  355  ; 
his  religious  views,  372  ;  par- 
liamentary attack  on,  iv.  170- 
173;  his  retirement,  264;  be- 
fore the  **  Murder  Committee," 
280  ;  attacked  by  John  Hamp- 
den, 282,  283  ;  signs  the  protest 
against   the   censorship   of  the 


press,  381  ;  opposes  the  Bill 
tor  regulating  State  Trials,  ▼. 
502  ;  death,  vi.  8  ;  his  political 
character,  8,  9;  Charles  IL's 
dislike  to  him,  ix.  76,  86 ; 
compared  with  Shaftesbury,  S2 ; 
his  political  tracts,  84 ;  his 
oratorical  powers,  85 

Hall,  Joseph  (afterwards  Ksbop 
of  Norwich),  i.  80  it. 

Hall,  Robert,  x.  415 

Hall,  Timothy,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
ii.  528,  529,  viii.  132 

Hallam,  Mr.,  review  of  his  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England, 
vii.  221-226;  his  qualifications 
as  a  historian,  223 ;  his  style, 
223  ;  character  of  the  work  :  its 
impartiality,  224;  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  third  Parliainent 
of  Charles  L,  and  the  measnres 
which  followed  its  dissolution, 
243 ;  on  the  impeachment  of 
Strafford,  245  ;  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  on  the  question  of  the 
justice  of  the  civil  war,  255 ; 
his  opinion  on  the  nineteen 
propositions  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 271 ;  on  the  veto  of  the 
Crown  on  Acts  of  Parliament, 
273 ;  on  the  control  over  the 
army,  274  ;  on  the  treatment  of 
Laud,  and  on  his  correspond- 
ence with  Strafford,  277  ;  on 
the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
282  ;  his  parallel  between 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  2S9  ; 
his  character  of  Clarendon, 
306 

Hallamshire,  i.  358 

Halley,  Edmund,  i.  430 

**  Halstead,  Robert."  Sef  Peter- 
borough, Henry  Mordaunt, 
Earl  of 

Ham  House,  i.  324,  iii.  195 

Hamilton,  Lieut. -Col.,  conducts 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  v. 
217-222;      declared     by     the 
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Scotch  Parliamenl  guilly  ut 
murder,  vi.  43 

UaniilUin,  Anthony,  his  accom- 
plishments, ill.  447,  543  i  in 
Cominsnd  of  (he  Irish  onny  al 
Newton  Butler,  $41 ;  his  bc- 
count  of  Junes  II. 's  Court  at 
St.  Germajns,  v.  401 

Hamilton,    Claude.      Su    Stm- 

Ilaniilton,  Eliuibeth,  1.  43Z, 
iii.  447 

Hamilton,  George,  marries  Eliza- 
beth Villiers,  and  becomes  Earl 
of  Orkney,  vi.  551,  SS^ 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  his  celebrated 
ungie  speech,  viii.  396 ;  his 
efTeciive  speeches  in  the  Irish 

Hamilton,  Gustavus.  Stc  Boyne, 
Lord 

Hnraitton,  Richard,  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Irish  anny,  iiL 
447  i  submits  to  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  goes  to 
Ireland  on  parole,  448  ;  breaks 
his  pledge,  and  marches  againiit 
the  Ulster  Protectants,  459; 
his  success  at  Strabane,  484 ; 
operations  against  London- 
derry, 496;  endenvouis  to  in- 
duce the  defenders  to  suiiender. 
531 ;  his  gallant  iiehaviour  at 
the  Boyne,  ir.  404,  405,  407  ; 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought 
before  WiUiam  III.,  4C7 

Hamilton,  William  Douglas, 
Duke  of,  resists  James  ll.'s 
policy,  ii.  378,  181,  386;  at- 
tends meeting  of  Scotchmen 
summoned  t^  William,  iii. 
316  :  his  political  conduct,  and 
election  as  PrefddenI  of  the 
Scotch  Convention,  iv.  37-39 ; 
proposes  measures  of  defence 
against  the  Jacotntes,  37,  38  ; 
■ppoinled  Lord  High  Com. 
missioner  for  Scotland,  53 ; 
otden   Dundee  and   Balcaniu 


to  be  arrested,  86 ;  reopens  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  107  ;  his 
vacillating  conduct  in  office, 
loS,  109;  William  IH.'s 
opinion  of  him,  461  ;  his 
speeches  in  the  debate  on  the 
Scotch  Church,  466,  46S,  469  ; 
leappointed  Lord  Iligh  Com- 
missioner, V.  396  ;  interest  in 
the  Darien  scheme,  vi.  49S 

Hamlet,  causes  of  its  power  and 
influence,  xL  373 

Hammond,  attends  at  the  supper 
patty  at  the  Blue  Post?,  vi. 
585  ;  rejected  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  589 

Hnmmoud,  Henry,  uncle  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  his  designa- 
tion t>y  the  new  Oxonian  sec- 
taries, ii,  13 

Hampden,  GriEth,  viii.  itO 

Hampden,  John,  his  conduct 
regarding  the  levy  of  ship- 
money,  L  95  ;  impeachment  of, 
liji   resistance  to  the  Court, 

Niip-nt'n     ^fninriaU  _i 

viii.  Ill;  his  public  and  priva 
character,  113-115,  II7i  Ba 
ler's  testimony  to  his  excel- 
lence, 115  i  hi«  origin  and 
early  history,  115-117;  his 
career  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  James  I.'s  time, 
117,  125,  117  ;  sits  for  WetMl- 
ovet  in  Charles  I.'s  lirel  Par- 
liament, IZ7  i  his  first  stand 
for  the  ftindamentaJ  principle 
of  the  Constitution,  I  iS  ;  com- 
mitted to  prison,  izSi  set  at 
liberty,  and  re.elected  for 
WendovcT,  139;  his  Lfe  after 
the  dissoilulion  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1628,  131;  his  coi- 
rcspt^ndcnce  with  Sir  John 
Eliot,  131,  133;  Qarendon's 
character  of  him  as  a  debater, 
133;  his  acquirements,  134; 
death    of   hU  wife,   134 ;    hit 
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contemporaiy  Strafford,  138 ; 
the  story  of  his  resistance  to 
the  assessment  for  shipmoney, 
140 ;  Stra£R>rd's  hatred  of  him, 
142;  his  intention  to  leave 
England,  142 ;  his  return  for 
Buckinghamshire  in  the  fifth 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  145  ; 
his  motion  on  the  subject  of 
the  King's  message,  146  ;  elec- 
tion by  two  constituencies  to 
the  Long  Parliament,  149; 
character  of  his  speaking,  150 ; 
his  opinion  on  the  bill  for  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  154 ; 
Lord  Clarendon's  testimony  to 
his  moderation,  154  ;  his  mis- 
sion to  Scotland,  155 ;  con- 
duct in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  passing  of  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  158;  his  im- 
peachment ordered  bv  the  King, 
I59>  160;  attemptea  arrest  by 
the  King,  160,  i6x  ;  raises  a 
regiment  in  Buckinghamshire, 
171  ;  contrasted  with  Essex, 
172,  173;  his  encounter  with 

I   Rupert    at    Chalgrove,    175  ; 

i   death  and    burial,    175,    176; 

^^■  effect  of  his  death  on  his  party, 
176 

Hampden,  Richard,  son  of  the 
preceding,  chairman  of  Com- 
mittee of  Commons  in  the 
Convention,  iii.  243,  247 ; 
appointed  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  309 ;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  iv.  318,  v.  194 

Hampden,  John,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, tried  for  high  treason, 
ii.  193,  194  ;  prepares  the  ad- 
dress on  the  proceedings  of 
I>ewis  XIV.,  422  ;  his  evidence 
before  the  Murder  Committee 
against  Halifax,  iv.  280-282  ; 
his  violent  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, 282-284 ;  excluded 
from  the  Parliament  of  1 690, 
305  ;  commits  suicide,  vi.  86 


Hampden,  William,  viii.  116 
Hampton  Court,  iii.  346 
Hanover,  George  H.   and,  yiii. 

389.   395.   410,  411;    French 

invasion  of,  ix.  618 
Happiness:  controversy r^^arding 

the  greatest  happiness  of  the 

greatest  number,  viL  399-40^1 

433>  434 

Harbord,  William,  a  follower  of 
William  of  Orange,  iii.  267 ; 
carries  the  news  of  the  mutiny 
of  the  Scotch  regiments  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  330 

Harcourt,  Marquess  of,  French 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Charles  H.  of  Spain,  vL  397, 
viii.  267 

Harcourt,  Simon,  resists  the 
attainder  of  Fenwick,  Ti. 
217 

Hardwicke,  Earl  of,  his  position 
in  Chatham's  ministry,  x.  291  ; 
his  views  of  the  policy  of 
Chatham,  304  ;  Hirh  Steward 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

314 

Harlay,  French  negotiator  at 
Ryswick,  vL  263,  267,  274 

Harley,  Sir  Edward,  iiL  146, 
v.  485 

Harley,  Robert,  his  career,  cha- 
racter, and  political  opinions, 
V.  485-490  ;  his  poetry,  488  ; 
adopts  Toryism,  490 ;  action 
regarding  the  Place  Bill,  507- 
509  ;  Land  Bank  project,  vi. 
163,  173  ;  his  speech  against 
the  attainder  of  Fenwick,  217  ; 
his  resolution  and  motion  for 
the  reduction  of  the  array,  306, 
437  ;  obtains  the  lead  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  455  ;  his 
patronage  of  literature,  viii. 
86,  ix.  387  ;  his  political  con- 
duct in  1708  and  1 7 10,  viii. 
302,  303,  x.  no,  128 

Harris,  publisher  of  the  first 
newspaper,  vi.  70 
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HanUon,  William,  his  descrip- 
tion  of  English  innj,  L  40a  r.  : 
an  the  condition  of  the  working 
cluses  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Eliubelh,  viL  491 
Hurle,  on  Lord  Carteret,  viii.  351 
HutiDgton,      Murquesa     of,    his 
share  iti  the  Bill  of  Paitu  and 
Penalties  against  Charles  Dun- 
combe,  li,  319,  33S  ;  proposes 
SirT.  Littleton  for  tiie  Speaker- 
ship, 434 
Haslenbeck,  battle  of.  ix.  618 
Hastings,  Capiajn,  &tU  at    La 

Hogue.  ».  aw.  155 
Hastings,  Vinnrn,  qncttion 
raised  on  his  trial,  i.  545  ;  re- 
view of  Mr.  Gleig's  Metnoira  of 
the  Life  of,  ix.  408-547  :  his 
pedigree,  409J  biith,  410  : 
death  of  his  father  and  mother, 
4to ;  taken  charge  of  by  his 
uncle  and  tent  to  Westmin-ilcr" 
School,  4tl  ;  sent  as  a  writer 
to  Bengal,  his  position  there, 
4131  events  which  originated 
his  greatness,  415;  becomes  a 
mcmlier  of  council  at  Calcutta, 
415;    behaviour    in    pecuniar; 

to  England,  generosity  to  his 
relations,  aud  lass  of  his  mode- 
rate fortune,  418 ;  his  plan  for 
the  cultivation  of  Persian  liic- 
rature  at  Oxford,  41S  ;  his 
interview  with  Johnson,  419  ; 
appointment  as  member  of 
council  at  Madras,  and  «oynge 
to  India,  419 ;  attachment 
to  [he  Baroness  Imhoff,  410 ; 
his  reforms  at  Madras,  431  ; 
nomination  10  the  head  of 
the  government  at  Benj^l, 
4» ;  iclalions  with  Nun- 
comar,  415-428  ;  arrest  of 
Mahommed  Reia  Khan,  428- 
430  1  his  reforms,  4Z9  ;  his 
embarrassed  tinancesand  means 
to  relieve  them,  431  ;  proceed- 
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ings  towards  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal  and  the  Great  Mogul, 
433  !  his  sale  of  territory  to  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  433 :  aids  Sujah 
Dow  I  ah  io  subjugating  the 
Rohiilas,  436-43S  ;  refuses  to 
interfere  to  atop  the  barbarities 
of  Sujah  Dowlah.  438  1  his 
great  talents  for  administration, 
439  i  nominated  Governor- 
General  under  the  Regulation 
Act,  1773,  440;  his  disputes 
with  the  tnembers  of  the  new 
council,  445  ;  his  measures  rc' 
versed,  and  the  poweTS  of 
government  taken  from  him, 
445  ;  charges  preferred  against 
him,  446,  447  ;  his  painful 
situation,  and  appeal  to  Eng- 
land, 449  ;  examination  of  his 
conduct,   454 ;   letter    to    Dr. 

-tTThe-^fliiStDrs,  456;  his 
resignation  tendered  by  his 
agent  and  accepted,  458 ; 
marriage  and  reappointment, 
461  ;  his  importance  to  Eng- 
land at  that  conjuncture.  461  ; 
his  action  against  French  in- 
trigue, 464  ;  opposes  the  policy 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  470- 
472 ;  quarrel  and  duel  with 
Francis,  473 ;  his  nperalions 
against  Hyder  Ali,  476,  477  ; 
financial  Cinbarrossment  and 
designs  for  relief,  477  ;  trans- 
actions with  and  measures 
sgainst  Chcyle  Sing,  482^87  ; 
his  treatment  of  the  Nabob 
Viiicr  and  the  Begums  of 
Oude,  4S9-493  ;  close  of  his 
administration,  495  !  remarks 
on  his  system,  496-505  ;  his 
reception  in  Eneiaiid,  506  ; 
preparations  for  his  impeach- 
meat,  506-516  ;  his  defence  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  SI?  1 
further  proceeding*,  in  the  Com- 
mons, 518.524  ;  brought  10  the 
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bar  of  the  Peers,  524  ;  prepa- 
rations for  his  trial,  524,  525 ; 
commencement  of  proceedings, 
525  ;  place  of  the  trial,  526, 
527  ;  his  appearance  on  his 
trial,  his  counsel,  and  his  ac- 
cusers, 528  ;  his  arraignment 
by  Burke,  528-531  ;  narrative 
of  the  proceedings  against  him, 
531-539  ;  expenses  of  his  trial, 
539  ;  his  last  interference  in 
politics,  541  ;  his  pursuits  and 
amusements  at  Daylesford, 
542  ;  appearance  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons, 
544  ;  reception  at  Oxford, 
544  ;  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  gracious  reception  by 
the  Prince  Regent,  545  ;  h» 
presentation  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
545;  death,  545;  summary  of 
his  character,  545-547 

Hastings's  regiment,  in  the  High- 
lands, iv.  115 ;  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  397 

Hatton,  Lady,  her  eccentricities, 
viii.  526,  527 

Havannah,  capture  of,  x.  309 

Havre,  bombarded  by  the  Eng- 
lish, V.  541 

**  Hawcubites,"  i.  378 

Hawke,  Admiral,  his  victory  over 
the  French  fleet  under  Conflans, 
viii.  409 

Hayley,  as  a  poet,  vii.  135,  551; 
his  opinion  of  Pitt,  x.  491  ; 
his  translation  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante,  xi.  276 

Haynes,   on   Isaac    Newton,   vi. 

175"- 
Hearth  money,  i.  301,  iii.  326,  327 

Heat,  Lord  Bacon's  mode  of 
tracking  the  principle  of,  vii. 
414 

Heathcote,   Sir  Gilbert,  v.    499, 

X.  137 

*'  Heathens,"  the,  of  Cromwell's 
time,  vii.  54 


Heathfield,  Lord,  iz.  536 
Hubert,  the  Jacobin,  his  dianie* 

ter  and  fiite,  x.  212,  216,  224 
Hebrew  writers,  the,  resemblaiioe 

of  iCschylus  to,  vii.  15 
Hebrides,  the,  Johnson's  Joorncj 

to,  viiL  106,  108,  z.  477,  478 
"  Hectors,"  L  378 
Hedges,  Sir  Charles,  Secretary  of 

State  in  1705,  x»  no 
Heidelberg,  sacked  by  the  French 

in  1689,  iii.  418 ;  and  in  1693, 

▼.451 
Heinsius,  Anthony,  Pensionary  of 

Holland,    his    relations    with 

William  of  Orange,   iiL    359, 

360;  William's  letters  to  (1692), 

V.  269,  271 ;  his  share  in  the 

treaty  of  Loo,   vL    428 ;    last 

letter  of  William  III.  to  him« 

592 

Helmsley,  the  estate  of,  vi.  96 

Helvetius,  allusion  to,  vii.  7 

Heming,  Edward,  hu  patent  for 

lighting  London,  L  379 

Henderson,    Major,   of  Camero- 

nians,   killed  at  Dunkeld,  iv. 

137 
Henderson,  Thomas,  of  Paisley, 

iv.  482  If. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  L  107, 
247,  vii.  272 

Henrietta  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
i.  216  ;  her  death,  220 

Henry  L  (Beauclerc),  i.  15 

Henry  IV.,  iv.  208,  viii.  202 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  abjures 
Protestantism,  ix.  133,  314 

Henry  VII.,  government  of,  i. 
41  ;  a  well-known  statute  of 
his  reign  violated  in  the  De- 
claration of  James  II.,  v.  240  ; 
state  of  England  in  his  reign, 
vii.  315 

Henry  VIII.,  government  of, 
i.  42 ;  his  Anglican  Church, 
52  ;  his  views  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  57  ;  his  position 
between  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
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testant   parties,    vii.    239,  viii. 
203,  239,  240 

Hephzibahy  an  allegory  so  called, 
viii.  618 

Herbert,  Admiral.  Sec  Torring- 
ton,  Earl  of 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Chcrbury,  iii. 
146 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  his  decision  in  Beivour 
of  the  dispensing  power,  ii.  243  ; 
an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner, 
256  ;  his  conduct  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Compton,  257 ;  dis- 
missed from  office,  443  ;  alleged 
author  of  James  II.  *s  Declara- 
tion, V.  239;  excluded  from 
James's  Coundl,  vi.  407 

Herbert,  Solicitor-General  to 
Charles  I.,  viii.  141,  142,  146 

Hereditary  righL  Su  Divine 
right 

Herodotus,  as  a  historian,  viL 
168-175,  198,  208,  209 

Heroic  couplet,  the,  its  mechani- 
cal nature,  x.  81 ;  specimens  of, 
82-84 

Heron,  Robert,  his  drama  of 
News  from  Camperdown,  viii. 
18 

Hertford,  political  parties  at,  time 
ofWnUamllL,  vi.  521 

Hervey,  Henry,  his  kindness  to 
Samuel  Johnson,  x.  448,  451 

Hesiod,  on  the  corruption  of  the 
judges  of  Ascra,  viii.  576 

Hesse  Cassel,  Landgrave  of, 
V.  7 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Landgrave  of, 
V.  7 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  of,  at 
the  capture  of  Gibraltar  in  1704, 
viii.  282  ;  share  in  Peter- 
borough's operations  in  Spain, 
and  death,  284-288 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  George 
of,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  in  the  siege  of  Alhlone,  iv. 
397.  401,  V.  90 


Hewling,  William  and  Benjamin, 

executed,  ii.  131,  132 
Hewson,    a    Scotch    fanatic,  iil. 

494 

Hickes,  George,  Dean  of  Worces- 
ter, a  nonjuror,  iv.  223 ;  a  non- 
juring  bishop,  V.  44 ;  a  non- 
compounder,  406 

Hicks,  John,  ii.  121 

High  Church  party,  iii.  363,  364 ; 
resists  the  Comprehension  Bill, 

385-388 

High  Commission,  Court  oL  Se$ 
Commission,  High 

Highgate,  death  of  Lord  Bacon 
at,  viii.  589 

Highlanders,  Scotch,  of  1689, 
&eir  code  of  morality,  iv. 
61,  62  ;  habits,  superstitions, 
and  virtues,  62-66 ;  antipathy 
between  them  and  the  Saxons 
till  1745,  66,  67  ;  hated  by  the 
Englbh,  68 ;  subsequent  reac- 
tion of  feeling,  68-71  ;  quarrels 
between  the  clans,  73  ;  their 
military  character,  94 ;  hex- 
lity  of  organisation,  94,  95  ; 
insubordination  of  the  chiefs, 
96 ;  their  victories  indecisive, 
98;  instances  of  ferocious  re- 
venge among,  v.  207;  Claver- 
house's  dealings  with,  su 
Dundee,  Viscount  of;  and 
Cannon 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  ignorance 
respecting,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  iv.  57-60 

Highwaymen,  in  England  in  168^, 
i.  398-401  ;  prevalence  of,  in 
1698,  vi.  399,  400 

Hill,  Aaron,  x.  154 

Hill,  Captain,  murderer  of  Mount- 
ford,  V.  326 

Hill,  Colonel  (commander  of  Fort 
William),  and  the  Glencoe  mas- 
sacre, V.  204,  217,  227 

Hills,  Henry,  a  printer  of  popish 
tracts,  ii.  270 

Hindoo  mythology,  ix.  293 
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Hindoos,  their  character  compared 
with  other  nations,  ix.  425 ; 
position  and  feeling  towards  the 
people  of  Central  Asia,  434 ; 
mendacity  and  perjury,  446; 
their  view  of  forgery,  451 ;  im- 
portance attachra  by  them  to 
ceremonial  practices,  451,  452 ; 
their  pover^  compared  with  the 
condition  of  the j)eople  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  efllect  of  Engli^ 
legislation  on,  468-470 

Historical  romance,  as  distin- 
guished from  histoiy,  vii.  221- 
223 

history,  review  of  Mr.  Neele's 
omance  of,  viL  167-220; 
qualifications  necessary  for 
writing,  167;  Herodotus,  x68; 
Thucydides,  175;  Johnson's 
remark  on  history,  1 7(J ; 
Xenophon,  183  ;  Polybius  and 
Arrian,  185  ;  .Plutardi  and  his 
school,  185  ;  e%ct  produced  in 
England  and  in  France  by  the 
writers  of  the  class  of  Flutarch^ 
1 88- 1 92  ;  Livy,  192  ;  account 
of  the  campaigns  of  Caesar, 
193;  Sallust,  193;  Tacitus, 
196;  methods  of  modem  his- 
torians, 198 ;  styles  of  Frois- 
sart,.Machiavelli,  and  Guicciar- 
dini,  '199;   snpCTTority  of  the 

/  modems  oyCTJhe  ancients  Jn 

I  the  philosophy  of  history,  199  ; 

^  effect  of  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, 200  ;  causes  of  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, 200-205  ;  effect  of  the 
victory  of  Christianity  over  pa- 
ganism, 205  ;  establishment  of 
the  balance  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual influence  in  Europe, 
206,  207  ;  the  effect  of  reason 
on  the  work  of  modern  histo- 
(  ^  ,  rians,  206 ;  the  controversial 
^W-^^  \  ■    method  of  Hum'e,  Gfbbnn,  and 

■    Mitford,  209,  210  ;  the  true  art 
of  narration,  neglected  by  his- 


torians,    211-315;     effect    of 
historical  reading  analogous  to 
that  produced  by  foreign  trmTel« 
215 ;  £Eincy  sketch  of  the  per- 
fect historian,  216-220 ;  what  . 
history  should  be,  221 ;  history,.  I 
as  distinguished  from  historicalrr^ 

romance,  221-223  jJ^^jD^l^i 
^contempt  for.   viiL    io6.   io7: 
review  of  Sir  Tam^  Mackin- 


I 


tosh*s  History  of  the  Revolutioo, 
416^95 ;  Mr.  Mitford*s  views 
of,  xi.  388;  the  true  domain 

of,  390,  391 
Histoiy  of  the  Popes  of  Rome 
during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth  Centuries,     review    of 
Ranke's,  ix.  286-334 
Hoare,   Roger^  of   Bridgewater, 

u.  138 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  character  of  his 
writings,    i.     189,    565 ;    Mal- 
branche's  opinion  of  hun,  x.  89 
Hoche,  General,  x.  336 
Hochkirchen,  battle  of,  ix.  631  - 
Hodges,  Colonel  Robert,  iv.  ao2 
Hogarth's  Moming,  L  375  $t, 
Hohenfriedbere,  battle  of,  ix.  631 
Hohenlohe,  Pnnce,  the  miracles 

of,  as  a  test  of  feith,  ix.  292 
Hohenzollem,  family  of,  ix.  549 
Holbach,  Baron,  his  supper  par- 
ties, ix.  333 
Holbein,  vi.  356 
Holderness,  Earl  of,  his  resigna- 

tion  of  office,  x.  302 
Holkar,  origin  of  the  House  of, 

ix.  463 
Holland,  war  with  (1667),  i.  201  ; 
prosperity  of,  211  ;  a  member 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  212,  ix. 
37-39  ;  coalition  of  France  and 
England  against,  i.  227 ;  go- 
vernment and  constitution  of, 
227,  228,  ii.  26,  27,  iii.  21  ; 
repulses  the  French  invasion, 
i.  234,  ii.  347  ;  makes  peace 
with  England,  i.  235  ;  religious 
parties  in,  ii.  327  ;  the  Prince 


of  Oiangc  Stadlliolder  of.  347  ; 
induence  of  the  Dutch  proa, 
4]i  ;  politics  of,  iiJ.  41  ;  ex- 
citcmeot  sad  lejoicingi  in,  on 
Willism'i  success,  all,  390: 
eipeiuei  of  WiUiun's  expedi- 
tion repnid  to,  337 ;  leal  of,  in 
the  wai  against  Lcwii  XIV., 
V.  173  ;  her  progress,  nflct  het 
detachment  from  Spain,  vi. 
3S4 ;  her  navy,  viii.  35s ;  go- 
Tcmcd  with  almost  tcgal  power 
by  John  de  Witt,  in.  30;  her 
apprehension*  of  the  designs  of 
France,  34 

Holland  House,  beautiful  lines 
addressed  to.  ix.  40$ ;  lis  in- 
teresling  associations,  40J  ;  Ad. 
dison's  abode  and  death  there, 
X.  157-166 

Hulland,  Lord.     Sit  Foi,  Heniy 

Holland,  Lord,  review  of  bis  opi- 
nion as  recorded  in  the  joumals 
of  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  u.  394  ; 
his  faxaily,  396 ;  public  life, 
400-404 ;  feelings  with  which 
his  memory  is  cherished  hy  his 
friends,  404-406 ;  his  hospitality 
St  Holland  House,  406 ;  win- 
ning manners  and  uprightness, 
406  ;  his  lost  lines,  407 

Hollis,  Denzil,  member  of  the 
Long   ParUi 


IS9 


L  179,  ■ 


i.  130.  150. 


Holmes,  Abraham, 
ii.  130 

Holt,  Sir  John,  Recorder  of 
London,  lus  dismis^l,  ii.  44J  ; 
consulted  in  the  case  of  the 
tnshops,  SSI  ;  apptunted  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Beoch,  lii. 
31 1,  3ta  ;  bis  conduct  at  the 
trial  of  Crone,  iv.  373.  374 ; 
presides  at  the  trial  of  Preston 
and  Ashton,  v.   17 ;   consulted 
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on  the  bin  for  esclu ding  I'upi'-ls 
from  public  trusts  in  IreUiid, 
130;  m  the  case  of  Wliilney, 
the  highwayman,  313 

Hotwell,  Mr.,  his  tieatinent  by  the 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  ix.  322-224 

liolyrood     Palace,     lacked     by 

Holy  War,  Bunyan's,  i.  419 
Home,  John,    patronage  of,   by 

Horn  er,  characteristic  ofhis  poetry , 
vii.  I]  ;  his  inappropriate  epi. 
theis,  145 ;  his  description  of 
Hector  at  the  Grecian  wall, 
154;  one  of  the  most  "correct" 
poets,  541  ;  Pope's  translnlion 
of  hisdescriplion  of  a  moonlight 
night,  543  ;  his  descriptions  of 
war,  X.  104-106  ;  general  de- 
sire to  know  something  of  his 
penoiuti  characteristics,  xi.  2S0 ; 
Quintilian't  criticisms  of,  336 

Hooker,  Richard,  hUtenel3,i.  83; 
his  bulty  style,  x.  4S 

Hoole,  the  metaphysical  tailor, 
specimen  of  his  heroic  couplets, 
X.  S3 ;  his  fHendship  with  Ur. 
Johnson,  4SS 

Hooper,  Bishop,  i.  53 

Hopkins,  Eiekiel,  Bishop  of 
Londotiderty,  his  career,  iii, 
440,  49S.  "■  399 

Horace,    allusions  t 


.  106,  I 


■  344 


Horatius.  xii.341 
Hosein,  son  of  Ali,  ix.  20S 
Hospitals,  objects  of,  ix.  17S 
Houblon,  Sir  John,  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  Englan  '      '    — 


•■  37 

Houghton,  John,  his  Collection 
vi.  69 

Hounsiow  Heath,  Jam  esIL's  cam 
on,  ii.  361,  iii.  31 ;  reriew  •- 
volunteer    cavaliy    by    Qucc: 
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Mary,  iv.  427  ;  a  resort  of  high- 
waymen, vii.  399 

House  of  Commons,  the,  its  first 
sittings,  i.  18  ;  how  constituted 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  40; 
strength  of  Puritans  in,  in  Eliza- 
beth's time,  63, 65 ;  commence- 
ment of  its  contest  with  the 
Crown,  SS ;  its  power  and  privi- 

•  leges,  vii.  315,  319,  viii.  486, 
487  ;  change  in  public  feeling  in 
respect  to  its  privileges,  vii. 
318  ;  its  place  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, 323  ;  its  reform,  viii.  229 ; 
corruption  in,  336, 337 ;  increase 
of  its  influence  aher  the  Revo- 
lution, 337,  338;  how  to  be 
kept  in  order,  339 ;  speech  on 
the  exclusion  of  the  judges  from 
the  House,  xii.  292.  See  also 
Parliament 

House  of  Lords,  its  position  pre- 
vious to  the  Restoration,  viii. 
450  ;  its  condition  as  a  debating 
assembly,  in  1770,  ix.  403.  See 
also  Parliament 

Howard,  Edward,  his  poetry,  iv. 

Howard,  Lord,  of  Escrick,  ii.  4  if. 

Howard,  Philip,  Cardinal,  L  489, 
490 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  his  share  in 
the  O2XG&  case,  iv.  151;  and  in 
the  debate  on  the  Corporation 
Bill,  285 

Howard's  Committee,  ii.  453 

Howe,  John,  an  eminent  dissent- 
ing preacher,  i.  190  ;  an  exile, 
ii.  156  ;  his  return  to  England, 
and  action  regarding  the  dis- 
pensing power,  391,  392  ;  his 
eftbrts  for  a  coalition  with  the 
Church,  520 

Howe,  John,  Vice-Chamberlain 
to  Queen  Mary,  iii.  314  ;  and 
the  Ipswich  meeting,  330  ;  his 
parliamentary  intemperance,  iv. 
168,  169 ;  his  attack  on  I^rd 
Caermarthen  (Leeds),  169  ;  on 


Lord  Halifax,  171  ;  on  Bishop 
Burnet,  376 ;  becomes  a  Tory, 
V.  491 ;  his  speech  against  the 
war,  vL  X07  ;  his  statement  of 
distress  in  Gloucestershire,  202 ; 
his  bill  on  Indian  trade,  450 ; 
conduct    on     the    subject    of 
the    Dutch   guards,    464 ;   at- 
tack on  Lora  Somers  regard- 
ing Kidd*s   expedition,    540  ; 
resolutions   in   regard    to    the 
Irish  forfeitures,  556 ;  his  con- 
test for  Gloucestershire  (1 70X), 
590 
Hubertsburg,  the  peace  of,  ix.  640 
Huddlestone,  John,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  absolves  Charles  II. ,  i. 

457.  458 
Huguenots,    persecution    of,    in 

France,  ii.  170-172 ;  treatment 

of  Huguenot  exiles  by  James  II. , 

235-239  ;  in  Schomberg's  army 

in  Ireland,  iv.  175 ;  conspirators 

among,   190;  at  the  luittle  of 

the  Boyne,  398 ;  at  the  battle 

of  Marsiglia,  v.  45 1 

Hume,  David,  his  prediction  re- 
garding the  National  Debt,  v. 
344 ;  as  a  historian,  vii.  32, 
209 ;  on  the  violence  of  parties 
before  the  Revolution,  viii.  489 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick.  See  Polwarth, 
Lord 

Humieres,  Marquess  of,  enters 
Bonn,  iii.  64 ;  his  repulse  at 
Walcourt,  iv.  201,  202 ;  his 
army  threatens  to  invade  Eng- 
land, 38 1,  382 

Humour,  that  of  Addison  com- 
pared with  that  of  Swift  and 
Voltaire,  x.  123,  124 

Hungary.     See  Austria- Hungary 

Hungerford,  William  Prince  of 
Orange  receives  James  XL's 
commissioners  at,  iii.  153 

Hunt,  Leigh,  review  of  his 
edition  of  the  Dramatic  Works 
of  Wycherley,  Congrcvc,  V^an- 
brugh,  and  Farquhar,  ix.  335- 
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593  1  his  mcrilt  and  bults  u 
■n  editor.  JJ5  ;  bis  appieciatiaQ 
111  Shakspeaie,  Spenser,  Diy- 
den,  xnd  Addison,  335 
Hunt,  a  smu^ler,  hu  dwelling 
B  resort  of  JacotNles,  lL   ISO, 

Huntin^on,  Cnunless  of,  ix.  jai 

Hunlii^don,  Es.1l  of,  a  Jacotnte, 
sent  W  Ihe  Tower,  v.  237  j 
Lords'  inquiry  concerning,  314, 

)Iuntineton,    William,   ix.    16S, 

271 
Hutchinson,  Mis.,  vil.  33,  Ix.  16, 

33 
Huy,   taken  by  the  French,   t. 

426  i  retaken,  544 
Hyde,   Ann,   DueJiess  of    York. 

Sm  York,  Duchess  of 
Hyde,  Edwud.     Sf  CUiendon, 

Earl  of 
tlyde,   Henry.     Sm  Qarendon, 

Earl  of 
Hyde,  Lady  Henrielta,  iii.  413 
Hyde,  Lawrence.    Set  Rochester, 

Earl  of 
Hydct   All,  his  oriein  and  cha- 


I.  474  :  his 
the  Camotic,  475'477i  x.  498 


Basiuks,  authonhipof,  v. 

Iconoclast,   Milton'i  allusion  to, 

»ii.  60 
Idler,  Dr.  Johnson's  publication 

Idolatry!  vii-  *» 

Iliad,   ihc.  Pope's  and    Tickcll's 

translations,  i.  151 

,   Imagination,  effecl   of  judgment 

I       Oft,   vii.    114;    power    of   the 

imagioationin  a  barbarous  age. 


\      127 
ImholT,  Baron,  his 
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nnd   Hastings,   419-421,   460, 
461 

Impeach  men  IS,  the  Earl  of  Dan. 
hy's  case,  i.  544,  S4S  ;  the  aae 
of  the  members  of  the  Long 
pDtliament,  viiL  159  ;  of  Hast- 
ings,  K.  515 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  early  acquaint- 
ance with  Hastinj^,  in.  411; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Calcutta,  444 ;  his 
hostility  lo  Ihe  CoDDcII,  450 ; 
remarks  on  his  trial  of  Nun- 
comar,  450-454  ;  dissolution  of 
his  biendship  with  Hastings, 
471  ;  his  interference  in  the 
proceedings  gainst  Ihe  Begums, 
493 :  condemnation  in  Tarlia- 
mentofthe  arrangement  made 
with  him  by  blastings,  495 

Impostors,  fertile  in  a  reforming 
age,  viL  SSJ 

Incapacitation,  Act  of,  iv.ioS-iio 

Inclosure  Arts,  i.  327 

Indemnity  Bill,  dispute  between 
Whigs  and  Tories  regarding. 
iv,  iS9-j6a,  376,  377,  29".  »9^ 

Inilemnily,  Bill  of,  to  protect  wit- 
nesses against  Walpole,  viii.  3S4 

Independcots,  the,  i.  123,  li. 
3»9 

India,  trade  with,  the  subject  of 
debate  in  the  Parliaments  of 
1690,  169s,  1698,  ».  133,  138- 
156,  3'8i  3»9i  49S-501,  vi. 
348-353.  45°  i  ipiorance  te- 
girding  the  country  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, V.  136,  137  ;  foundation 
of  the  English  empire  in,  viii. 
410,  4)  I ;  state  oi;  at  the  lime 
of  out  subjugation  of,  ix.  1S6  ; 
poverty  of,  427  ;  speech  on  the 
covernment  of  India,  xi.  543 

India  Bill,  Fox's,  x.  511 

Indian  Ocean,  piracy  In,  vi.  532 

Inductive  method,  Ihe,  viii.  633  ; 
example  of  its  leading  to  absur- 
dity, 617,  62S 
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Indulgence :  of  Charles  II.,  in 
Scotland,  i.  195 ;  in  Ejigland, 
227;  its  unpopularity,  231 ;  re- 
voked, 234 ;  issued  by  James  II. , 
ii.  376,  377 ;  its  iUegality,  378 ; 
a  boon  to  the  Dissenters,  378, 
379;  the  second  Declaration 
issued  by  James  II.  and  ordered 
to  be  read  in  churches,  517- 
519;  the  effect  on  the  clergy, 
520-522 ;  consultation  and 
remonstrance  of  the  bishops, 
522-528  ;  read  in  four  London 
diurchesonly,  528, 529 ;  general 
resistance  of  the  clergy  to  the 
order,  532,  533 

Indulgences,  Luther's  attack  on, 
ix.  300,  302 

Inferno,  Dante's,  xi.  265,  267, 
269,  276 

Infidelity,  on  the  treatment  of, 
vii.  486 ;  its  powerlessness  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world, 
ix.  326 

Innocent  XL,  Pope,  his  dispute 
with  Lewis  XIV.,  i.  487,  488  ; 
his  advice  to  James  II.,  489, 
iL  211  ;  Jansenist  tendencies, 
ii.  218  ;  moderation  towards 
England,  247 ;  treatment  of 
Castelmaine,  and  dislike  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Jesuitical 
cabal  in  England,  433-438 ; 
abolishes  the  right  of  asylum  at 
Rome,  and  quarrels  with  Lewis 
XIV.,  iii.  44-46,  vi.  272  J  his 
death,  iv.  203 

Innocent  XIL,  reconciles  the 
papacy  to  Lewis  XIV.,  v.  271  ; 
his  irresolute  conduct  regarding 
Jaracs  II.  278,  279 

Inns,  English,  i.  401-403 

Inquisition,  institution  of  the 
Tribunal  of  the,  ix.  297  ;  armed 
with  powers  to  suppress  the 
Reformation,  310 

Interest,  effect  of  attempts  by 
Government  to  limit  the  rate  of, 
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Intolerance,  religious,    eflfects  o( 

vii.  486 
Inverness  in  1689,  iv.   82  ;    feud 

of  the  Macdonalds  against,  83, 

84 
Investiture,  lay,  contest  regarding, 

i.  60 

Ipswich,   mutiny  of  Scotch  regi- 
ments at,  iiL  328,  329 

Ireland,  Norman  conquest  d,  L 
14 ;  union  with  England,   67, 
68  ;  its  population  chiefly  Cel- 
tic, 68 ;  treated  as  a  depend- 
ency, 69  ;  adherence  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  70;  rebellion  in, 
in   1640,    no,   viii.    15^  ;  ac- 
knowledges Charles  IL,  1.  136; 
Cromwell's  conquest  of,   136  ; 
state  of,  under  Charles  II. ,  196, 
197  ;  income  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant   in   1685,  324 ;    under 
James  IL,  ii.  287  ;  state  of  the 
law    regarding    religion,    287, 
288  ;  hostility  of  races  in,  288, 
289 ;  aboriginal  peasantry  and 
aristocracy,  288-290 ;  old   and 
new     English    colonists,    289, 
291,  292  ;  state  of  the  colonists, 
292-294;    James  II.'s    course 
regarding     these    antagonistic 
elements,  294-298 ;   Clarendon 
Lord  Lieutenant  of,  299 ;  Tyr- 
connel,  appointments,  304-307, 
318  ;    dismay  of  the    English 
colonists,  320,  321  ;  James  II.'s 
scheme  for    detaching  it    from 
England,  482  ;  its  state  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  iii.  424- 
429  ;  apprehension  of  the  Eng[- 
lish  colonists,   429,   430 ;    the 
history  of  Kenmare,  430-435  ; 
Enniskillen,    435-437  ;      Lon- 
donderry,   437-442  ;    news    of 
the  English  Revolution  arrives, 
442  ;    Mountjoy's   attempt     to 
pacify,  442,  443  ;    devastation 
of,  in  1689,451  ;  destruction  of 
cattle,  455  ;  subjection  of  Pro- 
testants   in    the    south,    457  ; 
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ihe 


's    rcccplion,    467  i 

lof  Protesunli,  519  ] 

itdingorSchorobcteinli^S^li 

17S  ;  the  spirit  01  Ihe  people 

ecd  by  Jamet  11. 'l  tungi 

campaign  of  1691  :   I 

.    V.    69 ;  revival  of  pros- 

nilf  on  the  English  side.  70  ; 

evere    measucEi    against    the 

ptipists,  71  ;  the  Jacobite  part 

if  the  island  :  anaichy  and  in- 

"scurity  of  properly,   74  ;  ex- 

BustioD  after  the   war,    llS ; 

n  of  the  Celtic  populn- 

118-114  J  stale  of  (1693I, 

J    complain  u    in,    against 

imes'     second      Declaration, 

e  of  (1697),  vi.  253; 

Tiigs  and  Tories  in,  354  ;  re- 

ictioQS  impcsed  iiy  the  Eng- 

1  Pnriiamcnt  on  Ibc  woollen 

iufiu;tures  of,  341  ;  Ihe  na- 

e  Iriab  not  concerned  in  Ihe 

nestion,   34;  ;  dependence  of 

e  English  colony  on  England, 

16 ;  question  as  to  the  disposal 

[  the   Irish    foileitures,   546 ; 

e  Commons  on  the  subject, 
}.S53 ;  Essex's  admininration 
riiLsag;  its  condilioa  under 
mwcll's  government,  ii.  33  ; 
ta  state  conliasted  with  that  of 


Mland, 


'53! 


1   of   i 


time,  ii.  393 
Irish  emigiants  in    England, 
—      05 

lish  night,"  the,  lii.  17S 


Irish  tToop«,  landed  in  England, 
iii.  36 ;  disbanded,  18a  ;  sub- 
mit to  William  of  OranEe,  448 ; 
inefHeiency  and  want  of  <Ugci- 
pline  of  troops  b  the  service  of 
jamea  II.,  i».  395.  396  j  their 
defence  of  Limerick  against 
William,  438-451  J  their  plnn- 
dering  excursions,  v.  76,  77  ; 
dissensions  at  Limerick,  77 ; 
under  St.  Ruth,  S2,  83  ;  volun- 
teer fortheFrenchservice,  113- 
llS  ;  to  lake  [srl  in  the  pro- 
posed French  inrasion  of  Eng- 
land, 231  ;  how  regarded  ^ 
the  English,l34  ;  their  bravery 
at    ihe    battle    of    Marsiglia, 

Iron  works,  1.  332 

Islay,  Lord,  vlii.  346 

Islington,  i.  366 

Isocraics,  vjii.  509,  a.  77,  xi.  385 

Italian  masque,  the,  vii.  t6 

Italian  Writers,  Criticisms  on  Ihe 
Principal :  Dante,  xi.  254-277  ; 
Petrarch,  278-296 

Itsl^,  state  of,  in  the  dark  ages, 
vji.  67-71  i  enlightened  condi- 
tion in  tbe  fourteenth  century, 
71-75;  cause  of  her  early  de- 
cline ;  her  roililary  system,  7;- 
80,  99,  100;  character  oF  her 
people  and  heroes  in  the  middle 
ages,  81,82;  her  history  com- 

rired  with  that  of  Greece,  8z, 
3  ;  her  condition  under  Caesar 
Borgia,  97  ;  social  condition  of 
her  people  compared  with  that 
ofthe  ancient  Greeks,  106;  re- 
volution of  the  poetry  of,  vii. 
133  :  antagonism  of  national 
feeling  between  her  and  Tcu- 
tonic  nations  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, ix,  300-303  ;  her  slow 
progress  owing  to  Catholicism, 
324 ;  revival  of  the  power  of 
the  Church  in,  33a 
Ivimey.  Mi.,  vii.  6I 
Ivty.  xii.  443 
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<*  Jackboot,"  a  popular  pun  on 
Bute's  name,  x.  318,  330 

Jacobin  Club,  ix.  330,  x.  201 
acobins,  their  origin,  viii.  188 ; 
poliqr  of,  X.  202  ;  their  ex- 
cesses, 204,  205 ;  constituents 
of  the  party,  218,  219;  their 
cruelties  in  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces,  219 ;  review  of  their 
policy,  274 

{acobite,  epitaph  on  a,  xiL  504 
acobites :  English  and  Irish,  their 
want  of  mutual  sympathy,  iiL 
474-479;  their  plots  on  William 
III.'s  departure  for  Ireland, 
iv.  357-360 ;  gathering  in 
the  North,  360;  secret  prmting 
presses,  430,  431,  v.  439,  440 ; 
their  <*  form  of  prayer  and  humi- 
liation," iv.  431-433 ;  plot  of 
leading  conspirators  frustrated, 
498-506;  disclose  the  designs 
of  Marlborough,  v.  172 ;  prepare 
for  insurrection  in  the  northern 
counties,  235  ;  the  two  sections 
of:  Compounders  and  Non- 
compounders,  405  ;  their  libeb, 
439  ;  writings  and  artifice, 
443-446  ;  their  conduct  at 
Mary's  death,  561,  562;  the 
assassination  and  insurrection 
plots,  vi.  1 17-153  ;  their  dismay 
at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and 
indignation  against  Lewis  XIV., 
279,  280  ;  attempt  to  pro- 
claim James  III.  in  Lx)naon, 
583 ;  revival  of  their  spirits  in 
1 72 1,  and  plan  for  a  Jacobite 
insurrection,  x.  399 
Jacobites  in  Scotland,  their  party 
in  the  Convention,  iv.  27,  28, 
34,  35  ;  their  plan  of  secession 
to  Stirling  frustrated,  36-38 ; 
invite  Gordon  to  fire  on  Edin- 
burgh, 39,  40 ;  their  loss  of 
weight  in  the  Convention,  41  ; 
Highland,  71-73  ;  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  William  III., 
462,  463 


Jamaica,  earthquake  in,  ▼.  308 
James  I.,  his  zeal  for  the  English 
Church,  i.  70;  his  diminished 
importance,  notwithstanding  the 
extension  of  his  dominions,  72  ; 
character  and  administratioa, 
73;  consequences  of  his  con- 
duct, 73  ;  adopts  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right,  76 ;  his  king- 
craft, 76  ;  death,  87  ;  litera- 
ture in  his  reign,  viL  133,  135  ; 
his  treatment  of  Catholics  and 
Puritans,  242 ;  hb  method  of 
creating  peers,  viii.  117;  cha- 
racter as  a  king,  122-125  ;  re- 
semblance to  Claudius  Csesar, 
124;  estimated  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  England  in  his  time, 
200 ;  his  twofold  character,  540 ; 
fiivourable  reception  of  Bacon, 
540,  544  ;  anxiety  for  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
544  ;  employment  of  Bacon 
m  pervertmp  the  laws,  546 ; 
Court  fiivountes  :  Somerset  and 
Buckingham,  553  ;  absolute- 
ness of  his  government,  561 ; 
calls  his  third  Parliament,  566- 
568  ;  increases  monopolies,  567; 
his  message  to  the  Commons  on 
the  misconduct  of  Bacon,  570  ; 
sends  Buckingham  to  visit 
Bacon  and  advises  him  to 
plead  guilty,  570,  571  ;  his 
readiness  to  make  concessions 
to  Rome,  ix.  313 
James,  Duke  of  York  (afterwards 
James  II.),  character  of,  i.  180  ; 
becomes  a  Roman  Catholic, 
216  ;  resigns  the  post  of  Lord 
High  Admiral,  234,  235  ;  mar- 
ries Mary  of  Modena,  243  ;  re- 
tires to  the  Continent,  251  ; 
returns,  266,  ix.  90 ;  sent  into 
Scotland,  i.  266  ;  attempt  to 
exclude  him  from  the  succession, 
26S-274,  ix.  87,  91,  92  ;  his 
government  of  Scotland,  i.  284; 
his  advice  to  Charles  II.,  289; 


his  conduct  ia  Ctuules  tl.'s  ill- 
nets,  453  ;  procures  >  Knamn 
CalhoUc priest, 457  :liu account 
of  Chailei's  death,  4G1  n.  ; 
speech  to  the  Privy  Council, 
464  ;  proclaimed  King,  465  ; 
hU  ininialtj'  al  the  commence- 
mcnl  of  his  rngri,  4^3  ;  showi 
fcvour  to  Jeflrcys,  470,  473  ; 
coUk  b  paitiament,  476  j  his 
apiilogies  to  Barillon,  47S ;  re- 
ceives money  from  France,  479. 
4SJ 1  sends  Lord  Churchill  >s 
■mliosaadar  to  Prance,  4SJ  ; 
subjection  10  LewUXIV.,  4R4  ; 
Innocent  XL's  advice  to  him, 
48S-490  ;  fluctuating  policy. 
491  ;  hears  moss  publicly,  493  : 


relipou 


494; 


496  ! 


Tory  addresses  to,  49S ;  his 
halredofthe  Puritans,  51S.  519: 
feeling  towards  the  Quakers, 
516 :  liberates  Quaker  and 
Roman  Catholic  prLioncn,  5J2  ; 
speech  to  Parliament,  537  ; 
prepares  for  the  defence  of 
Scc^land  against  Argyle,  ii.  35  : 
his  interview  with  (he  Dutch 
ambassadors,  25 ;  lakes  measures 
Kgainst  Monmouth,  60 ;  ad- 
journs Parliamenl,  64  ;  reviews 
the  regiments  from  Holland, 
76  ;  arrests  suspected  persons, 
76;  hU  interview  with  Mon- 
mouth, 103 ;  and  with  Grey, 
■04 ;  his  partial  condust  to 
the  leading  rebels,  144-146 : 
his  power  at  its  heigh),  157; 
treaty  with  Holland,  15S  ; 
foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
■S!i,  159  :  )i>i  army,  160  ;  de- 
ugns  in  JHVOur  of  Popery,  161, 
161 ;  impolicy  of  hi&  proceed- 
ings, 165-167  ;  violates  the  Test 
Acl,  16S ;  dismisses  Halifax, 
■69 :  general  discontent  with, 
169,  170 ;  embarrassed  by  pro- 
ceedings in   France,    IJ3;  his 
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speech    to    Parliament,     174 : 

parliamentary  opposition  to, 
•75-'77.  179-189;  reprimands 
the  Commons,  185  ;  oppo^lion 
of  the  Peers,  iSft-iga  j  attends 
during  the  debate,  191 ;  pro- 
rogues PartiamenC,  192 ;  pub- 
lishes papers  of  Charles  II., 
ZOI  ;  parties  in  his  Court, 
110,  311  ;  mode  of  arming, 
SI19  ;  blind  reliance  on  the 
Church  of  England,  zzo  ;  en- 
couraged in  his  errors  by  Sun- 
derland, 311  ;  Catharine  Sed- 
ley's  infiuence  over  him,  326- 
2z3  ;  conduct  to  the  Hugue- 
not refugees,  335  ;  opposed  liy 
■he  judges  and  counH:l,  340. 
S43  I  gives  prefennenls  lo 
Roman  Catholics,  344  ;  uses 
his  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
against  the  Church,  34S  ;  ap- 
points ■  new  Court  of  High 
Commission,  353  ;  discontent 
exciled  by  his  proceedings, 
357  ;  forms  a  camp  on  Houns- 
low  Heath,  162  i  his  anger  at 
Ihe  Scotch  disturbances,  277  ; 
his  explBnation  and  negotiation 
with  Scotch  Privy  Councillors, 
377  i  his  arbitrary  govemmenC 
in  Scotland,  2S5  j 
towards  Ireland,  z8. 
the  opportunity  of  n 
Ihe  races,  396  ;  consequences 
of  his  policy,  39S  ;  emplo>-s 
Papists  u)  the  army,  303  ;   dis- 

E leased  with  Clarendon,  307  ; 
is  leal  for  making  proselytes, 
311 :  dismisses  Rochester,  316; 
dismisses  Clarendon,  318;  do- 
signs  to  conciliate  the  Proles- 
lani  Dissenters,  367  ;  grams 
partial  toleralion  in  Scotland, 
373;  his  system  of  "closel- 
'"S"  374 1  bis  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  376  j  conduct  to- 
ward the  Church  and  the  Dissen> 
ter5,38l,38i;c. 
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with  William  respecting  the  | 
Test  Act,  401  ;  his  undue  em- 
ployment of  Papists,  406 ;  en- 
mity  to  Burnet,  410 ;  complains 
of  £>ykvelt*s  intrigues,  427  ;  his 
disputes  with  William,  429 ; 
demands  the  return  of  English 
troops,  431  ;  assigns  public 
honours  to  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
439 ;  dissolves  Parliament,  442; 
procures  the  illegal  execution 
of  deserters,  444  ;  his  attack  on 
the  rights  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  458  ;  on  the 
Charterhouse,  462 ;  his  royal 
progress,  463  ;  his  apparently 
good  reception,  464 ;  at  Ox- 
K>rd,  466  ;  incurs  the  resent- 
ment of  the  clergy,  478 ;  sug- 
gestions to  him  regarding  the 
succession,  480 ;  his  scheme 
for  detaching  Ireland  from  the 
empire,  482 ;  hope  of  an 
heir,  484 ;  fear  of  a  Pro- 
testant regency,  486 ;  deter- 
mines to  pack  a  Parliament, 
488 ;  dismisses  many  Lords 
Lieutenant,  491  ;  his  questions 
to  magistrates  and  the  answers 
to  them,  499,  500 ;  attempt 
on  the  corporations,  509 ;  co- 
erces public  functionaries,  5 14  ; 
design  in  regard  to  licenses, 
514  ;  his  second  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  and  its  effect  on 
the  clergy,  517  ;  his  interview 
with  the  bishops,  525 ;  hesi- 
tates as  to  course  of  conduct, 
530  ;  Sunderland's  moderate 
advice,  531  ;  rejected,  546  ; 
receives  news  of  the  acauittal 
of  the  bishops,  563  ;  his  in- 
justice to  his  daughter  Mary, 
iii.  18,  19  ;  intended  perse- 
cution of  the  Church,  25,  26  ; 
unpopularity  with  the  clergy, 
30 ;  with  the  gentry,  31  ;  with 
the  army,  32  ;  brings  over  Irish 
troops,   34  ;    receives   warnings 


of  the  Prince  of  Ofange'ls  de- 
signs, 57 ;  his  fidse  security, 
5^>  59 ;  rejects  the  assistance  of 
France,  60, 62  ;  becomes  aware 
of  his  danger,  71  ;  his  fleet  and 
army,  72,  73 ;  attempts  to  con- 
ciliate his  subjects,  74,  75 ;  his 
interview  with  the  Inshops,  75  ; 
his  concessions  ill  received,  77  ; 
suspected  of  £uthless  conduct 
in  regard  to  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, 79,  80 ;  summons  Privy 
Councillors  and  others,  81 ; 
lays  before  them  proo&  of  the 
birth  of  his  son,  81 ;  receives 
copies  of  William's  Declara- 
tion, 87  ;  questions  the  Lords 
in  regard  to  it,  87  ;  questions 
Compton  and  other  bishops, 
88,  89 ;  his  conversation  with 
four  bishops,  104  ;  receives 
news  of  Cornbury's  desertion, 
113;  holds  a  meeting  of  offi- 
cers, 115,  116;  goes  to  Salis- 
bury, 119;  distrusts  his  army, 
127 ;  retreats  from  Salisbury, 
129;  arrives  in  London,  and 
holds  a  Council  of  Lords,  134  ; 
appoints  commissioners  to 
negotiate,  139  ;  makes  further 
concessions,  139  ;  meditates 
flight,  141  ;  his  commissioners 
at  Hungerford,  153  ;  sends 
away  the  Queen  and  Prince, 
162  ;  prepares  for  his  own 
flight,  165;  flight,  166;  his 
memoirs,  173 ;  detained  by 
fishermen,  183,  184  ;  his  de- 
meanour, 184  ;  released  by 
order  of  the  Lords,  188  ;  re- 
moved to  Rochester,  188 ; 
sends  a  letter  to  William  III., 
189 ;  returns  to  London,  191  ; 
William's  message  to,  198  ; 
departs  for  Rochester,  199  ; 
flight  from  Rochester,  208 ; 
lands  at  Ambleteuse,  217  ; 
arrives  at  St.  Germains,  219  ; 
his  manifesto,   236;    his  letter 
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to  the  ConTcntion,  363 ;  hii 
pulicf  in  Irekii'),  snd  Ita  ellects, 
414;  applies  to  Lewis  XIV. 
lot  ttoofa  fof  IreUnd,  460 ; 
at  Biest,  467  ;  lands  at  Kin- 
sale,  467  ;  enters  Corli,  46S  ; 
joataey  to  Dublin,  469  ;  his 
tecepuon,  471,  473;  lus  pro- 
clamation convoking  a  parlia- 
ment, 471  i  disputes  amongst 
bis  followers,  474-479;  dctci- 
mines  to  go  to  Ulster,  4S1  ; 
his  journey,  and  vacillating 
condnct,  4S1-4S5  ;  beCote  Lon- 
donderry, 489-495 ;  returns  to 
Dublin,  49S  ;  his  speech  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  S°4i  S°5 : 
resists  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  510  ;  issues  base 
coin,  513-515:  consents  to  the 
great  Act  of  Attainder,  .stH; 
pioro^es  Parliament,  519  ; 
effect  produced  in  England  by 
hisconduct,  523  ;  recalls  Rosen 
from  Londonderry,  533  ;  re- 
ceives news  of  reverses  at  Lon- 
donderry and  Newton  Butler, 
S46;  his  letter  to  the  Scotch 


■  33 :, 


i  de- 


position declared  >t  Edinburgh, 
43;  despondency,  178;  re- 
jects Avaui's  advice,  179  i  dis- 
iKisses  Melfurt,  183,  184;  offers 
tmltle  to  Schomberg,  189  ; 
sends  SarsReld  intoConnaughl, 
193  J  military  administralion 
in  Dublin,  351  ;  his  fiscal  sys- 
tem :  robbery  and  base  money, 
353 ;  sets  out  for  his  camp, 
389 ;  retreats  before  William 
III.,  393;  makes  a  stand  on  the 
Bfyne.  395;  •''*  "^Yt  395: 
flight,  410 ;  speech  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  citircns  of 
Dublin,  4131  leaves  Ireland, 
414  ;  arrival  in  France,  and  re- 
ce^^on  by  Lewis  XIV.,  4x1  ; 
his  memoirs  explain  Marl- 
borough's treason,  v.  175;  his 
VOL,   XII 
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projected  invasion  of  En(;1and, 
331-336;  birth  of  a  daughter, 
336  ;  holds  a  chapter  i3  the 
Garter  at  St.  Gennains,  338 ; 

Sies  to  La  Hogue,  338;  his 
cclaralion,  238-340;  proscrip- 
tions contained  therein,  240 ; 
effect  produced  on  the  public 
by  his  Declaration,  341-3431 
its  reception  by  the  Jacobites, 
343 ;  its  elfecl  on  Admiral 
Russell,  244  i  interview  with 
Grandval,  300  1  retumi  to  SL 
Germains,  40a ;  state  of  his 
Court  there,  400-403 ;  beha- 
viour to  the  Protestant  refugm, 
401-406 ;  his  paper  headed 
"  For  my  Son,"  407  ;  advice  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  40S  ;  lakes  Mid- 
dleton  into  his  confidence,  410, 
411  ;  his  new  Declaration,  413- 
414;  iu  effect,  4t5--4i7;  pro- 
hibits mourning  for  his  dHughler 
Maty,  vi.  1,3;  change  in  his 
views  on  Maiy's  death,  32,  33  j 
made  privy  lo  the  project  for  the 
assassination  of  William  III.. 
36  ;  rejects  the  proposal  lo  re- 
sign the  crown  lo  his  son,  203  ; 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Kyswick,  276 ;  hit 
refusal  lo  leave  S(.  Germains, 
379 ;  attacked  by  paralysis, 
573  ;  rallies,  and  is  attacked  ■ 
second  time,  S73-S7S.  579. 
580 !  his  death,  580,  viu-  375 ; 
causes  of  his  expulsion,  viL  36  ; 
administration  of  the  taw  in  hti 
time,  303  ;  Varelst's  portrait  of 
him,  607 ;  character  of  hit 
administration,  viii.  465  ;  his 
claims  as  ■  supporter  of  tolera- 
tion, 466-471  ;  hbkindncssand 
munificence  to  Wycherley,  ix. 
363 
James,  Prince  of  Wales,  birlh  of, 
ii.  S37  :  doubt!  concerning  his 
legitimacy,  537,  vii.  310  ;  sent  la 
Portsmouth,  iii.  1 19  ;  brought  to 
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London,  1 60;  sent  to  France, 
162  ;  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  at  St.  Germains,  v.  238  ; 
acknowledged  as  King  of  £ng- 
land  by  Lewis  XIV.,  vL  576- 
580,  viii.  275  ;  attempted  pro- 
clamation  of,  in  London,  vL 
583 ;  Atterbury's  connection 
with,  X.  398 

Jane,  a  Tory  divine,  i.  346  ;  takes 
part  in  the  conference  with 
Roman  Githolic  divines,  ii. 
312  ;  a  member  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission,  iv.  236, 
237 ;  chosen  Prolocutor  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation, 
258  ;  his  oration,  258 

Jansenists,  ii.  218 

Jardine,  Mr.,  his  work  on  the  use 
of  torture  in  England,  viii. 
SSin. 

Jeffreys,  Sir  George  (afterwards 
Lord),  his  charge  to  the  Bristol 
magistrates,  i.  353  n,  ;  his 
character,  470 ;  early  career, 
471 ;  £Eivoured  by  James  IL, 
473  ;  made  Chief  Justice,  473  ; 
raised  to  the  peerage,  475  ; 
relations  with  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,  475,  476 ;  conduct 
on  Baxter's  trial,  514-516; 
his  Western  circuit,  ii.  120 ; 
conduct  at  the  trial  of  Lady 
Lisle,  123 ;  and  during  the 
Bloody  Assizes,  126 ;  number 
of  his  victims,  129 ;  behaviour 
to  the  Ilewlings,  131  ;  to 
Tutchin,  133;  extortions,  136; 
enduring  haired  of,  in  the  west, 
147 ;  made  Ix)rd  Chancellor, 
149;  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
191  ;  at  the  trial  of  I^rd  Dcla- 
mere,  195  ;  his  duplicity  to  the 
parlies  in  the  Cabinet,  225  ; 
made  president  of  the  new  Court 
of  ll\gh  CommLssion,  253  ;  his 
behaviour  to  the  fellows  of 
Magdalene  College,  461  ;  his 
zeal  slackens,  488 ;  made  Lord 


Lieutenant    of    two    counties, 
499 ;  advises  the  prosecution  of 
the  bishops,   531 ;  alarmed   at 
the  popular  feeling  in  &vour  of 
the  bishops,   546 ;   James   IL 
attempts  to  make  lum   Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, iii.  30 ;  one  of  the  Council 
of   Five,    119;    at   Whitehall, 
141  ;  surrounded  by  rioters  and 
arrested,    176;    sent     to     the 
Tower,  177  ;  hfe  there,  iv.  161, 
162  ;  feelings  of  the  people  to- 
wards him,    161-163  ;  his   in- 
terviews with    John    Tutchin, 
Dean  Sharp,   and   Dr.    Scott, 
164-166  ;  death,  x66 ;  his  sen- 
tence upon  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong, 294  ;  his  methods  com- 
pared with    Sir  John    Holt's, 
373 ;    his  judgment  in   favour 
of  the   East   India  Company's 
monopoly,  v.  144,  X45 ;  cruelty, 
viii.  466 

Jeffreys,  Lord,  son  of  the  above, 
vi.  233 

"Jemmy  Twitcher,"  a  nickname 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwicli,  x.  336 

Jenkyn,  William,  i.  410 

Jenner,  Sir  Thomas,  Royal  Com- 
missioner at  Oxford,  ii.  471 

Jennings,  Sir  Edmund,  ii.  175 

Jennings,    Frances,  marries  Tyr- 
connel,  ii.  424,  iv.  412 

Jennings,  Sarah.  See  Marlborough, 
Duchess  of 

Jenyns,  Soame,  his  conception  of 
happiness  in  heaven,  x.  125  ;  Dr. 
Johnson's  review  of  his  Inquiiy 
into  the  Nature  and  Origin   of 
Evil,  465 

Jermyn,     Henry.      Sgg      Dover, 
Lord 

Jermyn  Street,  i.  374 

Jerningham,    Mr.,   his  verses,   x. 

23 
Jersey,  Lord,  appointed  Secretary 

of  State,  vi.  473 

Jesus,    Order   of  (Jesuits),    state- 


ments  of  Oalcs  rfgitding,  i. 
244,  I4S  ;  InnocentXI.and.ti. 
3it,  atS,  436;  energy,  disci- 
pline, self-devolion,  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Older,  211-117; 
contest  with  Jansenists,  317, 
3lS;  becomes  ul  instrument 
of  Lewis  XIV.,  21S  ;  esUblish- 
inenl  of,  in  (he  SaToy,  258  ; 
its  dominion  over  James  II., 
3S7,  viii.  471 ;  its  reception  of 
[he  English  embassy  in  Rome, 
ii.  436 ;  schemes  with  regard 
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ii,  23;  his  Julian  ihe  Apos- 
tate, 263 ;  imprisoned,  364  ; 
his  address  to  tlw  soldiers,  265 ; 
prosecution  and  sentence,  265  ; 
punishment,  267 ;  his  degra- 
dation declared  illegal,  iv.  145  ; 
compensated  by  Williiun  III., 
"45  f~ 

Johnson,    Doclor    Samuel,     his    — ^  "T 
opinion   of  the   nonjurors,  iv. 


I   the 


479: 


tution  of  the  order,  ix.  306 ; 
its  character,  306 ;  policy  and 
proccedbgs,  306 ;  doctrines, 
307  i  conduct  in  the  con. 
fessional,  308  i  its  mission- 
ary activity,  308,  316;  con- 
sequences to  the  order  of  Ibe 
destruction  of  Pott  Royal,  329, 
333 

Ie*el,  Bishop.  1.  S3 

Jews,  tolerated  by  Cromwell,  L 
I4S  i  proposed  special  tax  upon 
(16S9),  IV.  164,  365 ;  their 
sacred  books  nnknown  to  the 
Romans,  vii.  303 ;  review  of 
work  on  Civil  Disabilities  of, 
viii.  1-17;  the  Christian  Con- 
stitution argument,  t-7  ;  the 
argument  that  they  are  aliens, 
7- 10 1  [heir  exclusive  spirit  a 
nalurid  consequence  of  their 
treatment,  10  ;  the  restoration 
argument,  II-I4;  the  pro- 
phecies in  Scripture  concern- 
ing, reviewed,  '4-17  :  speech 
on   theii  dvil  disabilities,    xi. 

s^a 

Job,  the  book  of,  vii.  i; 

John,  King,  hisloss  ofNormandy, 

i.  16 
Johnson,  Michael,  the  bookseller, 

i-  359.  «■  44S 
Johnson,  Samuel,   his  character. 


133    ' 


his  ■ 


I   Dryden's 


dedications, 

on  history,  176  ;  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  550,  I.  482  ;  his  admi. 
ration  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
vii.  608 ;  review  of  Croker's  edi. 
tion  of  Boswell's  Life  of,  viii. 
56-111 1  his  objection  to  Jnve- 
nal's  Satire^ Slj.iiipeculiinties, 
84,"  91  ;  lack  of  Information 
concerning hisearly  life,  84,  91; 
condition  of  literary  men  in 
London  during  his  time,  85- 
91  ;  peculiarity  of  his  intellect, 
94 :  his  credulity,  96 ;  re- 
ligious aenliments,  97 ;  his 
opinion  on  forms  of  govern- 
ment, 9S-100  ;  judgments  on 
books,  1001  views  of  sociely, 
103 ;  stricture  on  Ihe  Athe- 
nians, 104 ;  his  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  106 ;  his  manner- 
ism and  style,  I08 ;  his 
club-room,  no;  singularity  of 
his  destiny,  III  ;  his  opinion 
of  the  Walpolc-Pelham  admi- 
nistration, 493  i  comparison 
of  his  po1ili<^  writings  with 
those  of  Swift,  ix.  97 !  lan- 
guage he  held  of  Lord  Clive. 
272 ;  his  praise  of  Congreve's 
Mourning  Bride,  375,  389 ; 
his  Interview  with  llnstings, 
4ig }  ftjctidship  with  Dr.  Bur-  "^ 
iiefe.*-  7  ;>ignoranceof  music,  1 
7  i  wani  of  appreciation  of/ 
.   Grajj..  [3  ;     friendship    with! 


the    Thrales, 


47S)    hii 
Q  Q  3 
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injustice  to  Fielding,  23 ;  fond- 
ness for  Miss  Burney,  and 
approbation  of  her  book,  23  ; 
characteristics,  23 ;  his  last 
interview  with  Miss  Bumey, 
27 ;  friendship  for  Oliver 
V    Goldsmith,  431  ;   biographical 

(7*  sketch    of  Johnson,    443-488  ; 

nSlher,  443,  445;  birth  and 
early  life,  443 ;  goes  to  Ox- 
ford, 445 ;  his  attainments 
at  this  time,  445 ;  struggles 
with  poverty,  445  ;  becomes  an 
incurable  hypochondriac,  446 ; 
his  literary  drudgery,  448 ; 
marriage,  449  ;  his  school  near 
Lichfield,  449;  sets  out  for 
London,  450  ;  effect  of  his  pri- 
vations on  his  temper  and  de- 
portment, 451 ;  engaged  on  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  452 ; 
political  opinions,  453 ;  his 
Jacobite  views,  453  ;  his  poem 
of  London,  454 ;  associates, 
456;  his  life  of  Richard  Sa- 
vage, 457  ;  Dictionary,  457  ; 
treatment  by  Lord  Chester- 
f  field,  457  ;  his  Vanity  of  Human 
/  Wishes  compared  with  the  . 
y  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  458  ;J 
^relation  between  him  and  his 

f)upil  David  Garrick,  459 ; 
rene  brought  out,  460 ;  publi- 
cation and  reception  of  the 
Rambler,  461  ;  death  of  Mrs. 
Johnson,  462 ;  publication  of 
the  Dictionary,  463  ;  his  re- 
view of  SoamcJcnyns's  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Orij^in 
of  Evil,  465  ;  his  Idler,  465  ; 
death  of  his  mother,  465  ;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Ras- 
selas  was  published,  465  ; 
hatred  of  the  \\^igs,  467  ; 
accepts  a  pension  of  three  hun- 
dred a  year,  468 ;  belief  in 
ghosts,  469  ;  publication  of  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare's  works, 
469 ;    honours  conferred  upon 


him,  471  ;    colloquial    talentf, 
471  ;     predominance     in      the 
Club,     473 ;    his    biographer, 
James  Boswell,  473;  the  inmates 
of  his  house  near  Fleet  Street, 
476 ;   visit   to   the    Hebrides, 
478 ;     prejudice    against     the 
Scotch,      478 ;     exposure      of 
Macpherson's   forgery   of  Fin- 
g3^1i  479  >  ^  Taxation  no  Ty- 
ranny, 481  ;  his  literary  work 
after  1777,  482 ;  declining  years, 
484 ;  death,  487 

Johnsonese,  viii.  108,  x.  64 
ohnstone,  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Council,  ix.  259 
Johnstone,  on  Bishop  Burnet  at 
the  Hague,  ii.  41211.;  agent  of 
communication  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Hague,  429 ;  his 
account  of  the  public  feeling  on 
the  birth  of  the  Pretender,  541 ». ; 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
▼•  395  »  ^>s  jealousy  of  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  vi.    39;  dismissal, 

505 

iones,  Chief  Justice,  ii.  241 
ones,  Inigo,  vii.  289,  x.  69 

Jones,  Sir  William,  his  literary 
career,  vii.  190,  viii.  70,  71,  91, 
hb  part  in  the  Literary  Club, 
X.  472 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  indebtedness  to 
Machiavelli,  vii.  93 ;  allusion 
to,  137  ;  his  Hermogenes,  560  ; 
his  tributes  to  Bacon,  viii. 
518,  564,  565,  588;  descrip. 
tion  of  humours  in  character, 
X.  59 

Jourdain,  M.,  vii.  547 

Journey  through  Scotland,  1723, 
iv.  din. 

Judges,  the  Long  Parliament's  pro- 
position concerning,  vii.  272  ;  of 
the  time  of  James  II.,  viii.  303  ; 
their  practice  of  receiving  gifts 
from  suitors,  576 ;  how  their 
corruption  is  generally  detected, 
585 ;    integrity   required    from 


Li3ex 


them,  ix.  4114,  455  ;  speech  on 
ihe  tKclusion  of  the  Juages  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  lii.  393 

Judgment,  private,  Milton's  de- 
fence of  the  right  of,  vii.  58 1 
effect  of  judgment  on  imagina- 
lioo,  114 

Julian,  Ihe  Emperot,  compared 
with  James  II.,  iL  364;  bis 
pnrtlslily  for  the  Gcedc  lan- 
guage, vii.  K>3 ;  hisendcavour  to 
cxiii^ish  Christitniiy,  ix.  iii 

Junius,  dted,  viJL  334  i  Leltets 
of,  arguments  in  favour  of  their 
having  been  written  by  Sir 
I'hilip   Francis,  Ii.  441 )  their 


elTecl 


"  37S 


Jurisprudence,  Mr.  Bentham's 
labours  in,  viii.  Z14,  316 

Juryman,  the  sUpend  of  an  Alhe- 
ntaB.ii.  ajl 

Juvenal,  compared  wilh  Dry  den, 

f-idi.--f6^j  and  the  Pentateuch, 
Z03  :  lui  Satires,   viii.   66,   ix. 
\  336,  337,  »■  4iS,  4S9 

Kauniti,  Count,  Austrian  nego. 

tialor  at  Ryswick,  vi.  361 
Kean,  Edmund,  ■  desccnint  of 

Lord  HaliEut,  vi.  8 
Keating,  John,  Irish  Chief  Justice 

of  the  Common  Pleas,  r 


bTyrc 


I-  30s  i 


his  Roman  Catholic  colleagues 
on  the  Bench,  ill.  426 ;  eiei- 
tions  to  preserve  order,  453; 
dischaiged  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil by  James  II.,  473 

Keith,  George,  E^il  Marshal  of 
ScolUuid,  his  relations  with 
Kredeiic  the  Great,  iit.  587  ; 
death,  631 

Keith,  James,  brother  of  above, 
ix.  s«7 

Ken,  Bishop,  his  address  to 
Charles  H.  on  his  deathbed,  i. 
4J4  ;  visits  Monmouth,  ii.  10;  ; 
iclieves  rebel   prisoner,    119; 
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vainly  intercedes  for  the  rebelM 
wilh  James  II.,  147;  chaplain 
al  Ihe  Hague,  337  ;  one  of  (he 
seven  bishops,  524  j  a  nonjuror, 
iv.  3lS  ;  retires  to  Longleat,  v. 
42 

Kemlall,  Captain  James,  ii.  iSs 

Kenmace,  history  of,  iiL  432 1 
hostilities  of  ihe  Settlers  with 
the  Irish,  433-435  ;  capitulates, 
457 ;  the  scttten  escape  to 
Bristol,  45  S 

Kenmore,  Lord,  iv,  llj 

Kenricic,  William,  x.  33 

Kensington,  William  111,'s  resi- 
dence al,  iii.  349 

Kcppel,  Arnold  Van,  Sit  Albe- 
marle, Earl  of 

Keppel,  naval  commander,  X.  36S 

Kcppoch,  Macdonald  of.  See 
Macdonald,  Colin,  of  Keppo<^ 

Kerry,   description    of,   iii.   430, 


:r  of  Mor 


43« 

Kclch,  John,  e 
mouth,  ii.  loS 

Keltlewell,  John,  rector  of  Coles- 
hilt,  a  nonjuror  and  compoun- 
der, iv,  228,  V,  406 

Keyes,  ThcFmas,  his  share  in  Ibe 


plot. 


134; 


I,  140,  1,. 

Kifid,  Captain  William,  the  pirate, 
his  career,  vi.  533-536  ;  agita- 
tion concerning,  536-539 ;  dis. 
cussioD  in  Parliamenl,  539-54' 

Kidder,  Richard,  made  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  v.  45 

Kidnapping  at  Bristol,  i.  354  n. 

Kiffin,  William.  ■  leading  Bap- 
tist, his  (reatment  byjamesll., 
ii-  395-397 

Killegrew,  appointed  Lord  of  Ihe 
Admiralty,  v.  393  ;  his  mis- 
managemenl  in  the  matter  of 
the  Smyrna  fleet,  43^ 

Killiecrankie,  pass  of,  iv.  113, 
tt7;  battle  of,  11S-1Z5:  its 
eflectSi  115,  116;  compared 
with  Newton  Builei,  laS,  119 
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Killigrew,  Lady,  viii.  508 
Kimbolton,   Lord,   his  impeach- 
ment ordered  by  Charles  I., viii. 

159 

King,  the,  in  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy, xi.  252  n. 

King,  Augustin,  his  last  con- 
fession, i.  399  If. 

King,  Edward,  his  share  in  the 
assassination  plot,  vi.  124,  134, 
135  ;  trial  and  execution,  141, 
146 

King,  Gregory,  his  calculations, 
of  the  population  of  England  in 
1690,  i.  296 ;  of  agricultural 
produce  in  1696,  328  ;  estimate 
of  clerical  incomes,  339 ;  of 
population  and  food,  439  n,  ;  of 
paupers,  441  if. 

King,  Dr.  William,  his  treatment 
by  James  IL,  iii.  521,  522; 
arrested  at  Dublin,  iv.  389  ;  his 
sermon  before  William  III.  ,416 

King's  evil,  touching  for,  iv. 
244-246 

'•  King's  friends,"  the  ^Eiction  of 
the,  X.  354-357»  360 

Kinsale,  James  XL  lands  at,  iii. 
467  ;  taken  by  Marlborough, 
iv.  455 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy,  and  his 
**  Lambs,"  ii.  115,  116;  his 
cruelties  and  extortions,  116; 
an  unfounded  story  regarding, 
118;  recalled,  1 19;  his  Pro- 
testantism, 169,  170;  assures 
William  III.  of  his  support,  iii. 
51  ;  attends  meeting  of  officers 
summoned  by  James  II.,  116; 
refuses  to  obey  orders,  1 28 ;  sent 
to  relieve  Londonderry,  525  ; 
arrives  in  Lough  Foyle,  528, 
534  ;  receives  orders  to  attack 
the  boom,  534;  enters  London- 

Kirkc,  his  fatal  duel  with  Conway 
Seymour,  vi.  526,  527  ;  tried, 
and  found  guilty  of  man- 
5lauf;hter,  528 


Kit  Cat    Qub,  Addison's   intro- 
duction to  the,  X.  100 
Kleber,  General,  x.  236 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  the  painter, 

i.  432,  v.   496,  viii.   328  ;  his 

portrait  of  Monmouth,  ii.  448  ; 

Addison's  lines  to  him,  x.  123 
Knight,   Sir   John,  member  for 

Bristol,  V.  511,  561  ;  loses  his 

election,  vi.  85 
Knightley,  Christopher,  his  share 

in  the  assassination  plot,    vi. 

124,  140 
Knights,  comedy  of  the,  ix.  20 
Knights'    service,     tenure      by, 

abolished,  i.  i6l 
Kniperdoling,    excesses     of    bis 

followers,  viii.  188 
Knowledge,      advancement      of 

society  in,  viii.  303 
Knox,  Alexander,  ii.  522  n. 
Kolin,  battle  of,  ix.  617 
Kunersdorf,  battle  of,  ix.  639 


Labour,  divbion  of,  ix.  118; 
effect  of  attempts  by  Government 
to  limit  the  hours  of,  ix.  347 

Labourdonnais,  Governor,  his 
services  to  France  in  India,  ix. 
193)  194  f  treatment  by  the 
French  Government,  281 

Labouring  classes,  the,  Mr. 
Southey  on  their  condition  in 
England,  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  the  United  States,  vii. 
491-496 

Lacediemon,  causes  of  the  silent 
but  rapid  downfall  of,  xi.  349  n. ; 
the  development  of  merit  pre- 
vented by  the  laws  of,  374  ; 
her  foreign  policy  and  domestic 
institutions,  374-376  ;  her  go- 
vernment compared  with  that  of 
Athens,  376  ;  her  helots,  382 

La  Fontaine,  allusion  to,  viii.  80 

Lagos  Bay,  naval  disaster  in,  v. 
437»  438 ;  parliamentary  in- 
quiry into,  493,  494 


I.'giicrie.I^H'is,  a  Fiendi  painter, 

'■43J 
La  Hogue,  battle  of,  v.  34S-353 

Lake.  Bishop  of  ChicheMer,  one 
□r  the  seven  bishops,  ii.  J24  ;  a 
nonjuror,  iv.   21S;  his  death, 


IjUla  Rookh,  viii.  638 
Lally,   Governor,   hij 
by  the  French  Govetni 


Lumb,  Charles,  his  defence  of  the 

dramatists  of  the  Kestoretion, 

ii.  34a-344 
Lambert,    John,    his    ambitious 

views,  I,  149,  151  ;  abandoned 

by  his  troops,   153;  lojlure  of 

his  enterprise.  156,  157 
Lambeth  Articles,  the,  I.  83 
La  Melloniere,  Colonel,  iv.  171; 
Lamplugh,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in- 

furms  James  IL  of  the  approach 

of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  is 

made  Archbishop  of  York,  iil. 

9S.  113;  death,  v.  46 
Lampoons,  Pope's,  viL  133 
Lancashire,    Presbyterianism   in, 

in  Charles  II. 's  time,  i.   166; 

increase  of  papulation  in,  300  ; 

trial  of  J«coWtes,  v.  546-55' 
Lancaster,  Dr.,  his  patronage  of 

Addison,  s.  76 
Land   Bank,  pmjecleH   tiy  John 

Briscoe  and  Dt.  Chamberiayne, 

V.    520-514 ;   Harley's  project 

established,  vi.     162-164 ;    its 

failure,  I70-173 
L.-in<l  Tax,  the,  origin  at,  v.  330 
Landen,  battle  of,  v,  416-431 ; 

appearance  of  the  licUl,  432 
Lnngdnle,     Lord,     Governor     of 

Mull,  iii.  146 
Langley,  Sir   Roger,  foreman  of 

the   juiy  in   the  trial  of    the 

bishops,  ii.  553 
l,an^<o<>,  Bennet,  his  admiralinn 

ofMissBumcy,!.  23-.am<mbct 

of  the  Literary  Club,  473 
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Lan[^edoc,  description  of  it  in 
the  twelfth  cuntury,  ix.  394-396 

Lanier,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  iv.  397 ;  &II5  at 
Steinkirk,  v.  396 

Lsnsdowne,  Charles  GTanvitle, 
Lord,  commands  the  force  on 
the  shores  of  Torbey,  alter  the 
battle  of  Beacby  Head,  iv.  417 

Lansdowne,  George  Gianville, 
Luid,  I.  zS 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  his  friendship 
for  Hastings,  ix.  508 

Latimer,  Hujjh,  his  denunciation 
of  bribery,  viii.  578,  580,  583 

Latin,  the  use  of,  not  prevalent  in 
early  Britain,  i.  4  1  the  ba^s  of 
the  Romance  Un  guaces,4  igenr- 
rsliy  coincident  with  Roman 
Cathotit^m,  71 ;  the  Puritans 
aad  the  study  of,  86  ;  the  study 
of.  in  England  in  Charles  Il/s 
time,  414  ;  Milton's,  Addison's. 
Lucretius',  aod  Catullus's  Lnlin 
poems,  vii.  10,  11,  133,  x.  90  ; 
Boileau's  knowledge  of,  x. 
90-92 ;  the  Latin  works  of 
Petrarch,  xi.  293-agS 

Lalinity,    Ctoker^s  criticisms  on, 

viii.  67 

Laud,  Archbdshop,  hi;  character, 
i.  92,  vii.  378,  viii.  136,  137. 
156;  system  of  espionage,  i. 
93  !  Liturgy  for  Scotland,  99  ; 
treatment  by  the  Pailiameni, 
i.  124,  vii.  377;  correspond- 
ence with  Strafford,  vii.  277, 
278  ;  extracts  from  his  diaiy, 
viii.  13.6  ;  his  impeachment  and 
imprisonment,  151  ;  conduct  to- 
wards  Puritans  and   Catholics, 

Lauder,  Sir  John,  of  Founlaii^hall, 
u.  sSl 

Laudeidale,  John  Maitland,  Kail 
of,  i.  323  ;  his  administTBtion 
in  Scirtland,  235.  184  j  oHficial 
salary,    324 ;    allusion    to,    vii. 
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Laudohn,  his  military  career,  ix. 

631,  637 
Lauzun,  Antonine,  Count  of, 
career,  iii.  160 ;  aids  the  flight 
of  Queen  Mary  of  Modena  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  162-164  ; 
Louvois's  jealousy  of  him,  462  ; 
commands  French  auxiliaries  in 
Ireland,  iv.  355 ;  his  account 
of  the  state  of  Ireland,  356 ; 
opposes  William  III.'s  right 
wing  at  the  Boyne,  402,  403 ; 
covers  the  flight  of  the  Irish, 
410 ;  declares  Limerick  un- 
tenable, 438  ;  his  impatience  to 
leave  Ireland,  439  n.  ;  retires 
to  Galway,  442 ;  returns  to 
France,  451 
Law,  Edward.  See  Ellenborough, 

Lord 

Law,   its  administration    in    the  - 
time  of  James  II.,  vii.  303 ;  its 
administration  in  India  in  1773, 
ix.  467-472 
Law,  William,  a  nonjuror,  iv.  220 
Lawrence,    Major,    his    military 
services  in  India,  and  relations 
with  Clive,  ix.  195,  211,  250 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  x.  55 
Laws,  penal,  of  Elizabeth,  vii.  227 
Lawson,  Elizabeth,  vi.  229,  236 
Lawyers,  their  inconsistencies  as 
advocates  and  legislators,  viiL 
100,  lOI 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  xii.  311 
League  and  Covenant,  the  Solemn, 

i.  124 
Leake,  Captain  John,  aids  in  the 
relief  of  Londonderry,  iii.  535, 

536 

Lcbon,  the  Jacobin,  his  crimes 
defended  by  Bar^re,  ix.  225, 
226  ;  arrest,  245 

Leeds,  in  16S5,  i.  357 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne,  Duke  of 
(Earl  of  Danby  and  Marquess  of 
Caermarthen),  becomes  minis- 
ter of  Charles  1 1. ,  his  character, 
!•  236  ;  his  domestic  and  foreign 


policy,  237 ;  his  connection  with 
Temple,  237,  251,  ix.  54,  55  ; 
dbgraced,  L  244 ;  impeached, 
247,  iv.  160 ;  his  financial  good 
£edth,  L  302 ;  his  official  gains, 
324 ;  restored  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  544  ;  complains  of 
James  IL's  arbitrary  acts,  iL 
169 ;  his  conferences  with 
Dykvelt,  414;  letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  428 ;  joins 
the  revolutionary  conspiracy, 
iii.  13 ;  signs  the  invitation  to 
William,  18  ;  seizes  York  for 
William,  122,  123 ;  his  scheme 
for  proclaiming  Mary  queen, 
234)  259 ;  opposes  the  plan  of 
a  regency,  248 ;  his  speech  for 
deckuing  the  throne  vacant, 
270 ;  is  apprehensive  of  a  Re- 
storation, 298;  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  305  ;  his 
hostility  to  Halifax,  354,  iv. 
172 ;  raised  to  the  marquisate 
of  Caermarthen,  iiL  415 ;  parlia- 
mentary attack  on,  iv.  109  ;  his 
influence  with  William  IIL, 
284 ;  dissuades  him  from  re- 
turning to  Holland,  298; 
reads  William^s  speech  from  the 
throne,  300 ;  becomes  chief 
minister,  306,  307 ;  satirical 
ballad  against,  307  it.  ;  his 
system  of  parliamentary  corrup- 
tion, 314,  315,  viii.  337;  one 
of  the  Council  of  Nine,  iv.  369; 
chief  adviser  of  Mary,  369  ;  his 
advice  r^arding  proposed  rein- 
forcements for  Ireland  over- 
ruled, 437,  438  ;  hated  by  the 
Whigs,  495  ;  parliamentary 
intrigues  against,  495,  496 ; 
slighted  by  William,  497  ;  re- 
ceives information  of  a  Jacobite 
plot,  and  causes  the  emissaries 
to  be  arrested,  504,  $05  ;  lays 
the  intercepted  papers  before 
William,  506  ;  his  absence  from 
the  division  on  the  Place  Bill, 
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V,  3G1  i  supports  the  Triennial 
Bill,  362  1  insulted  by  Jacobites 
■I  Ilath,  446 ;  his  con<lucl  re- 
garding Jacolnte  conspiracies, 
447,  44S)  dealings  wilh  Ihe 
Enst  India  Company.  449.  450, 
vi.  18,  II  ;  resists  the  Bill  for 
tegutaling  Stale  Trials,  v.  501  ; 
his  speech  on  the  Bank  of 
England  Dili,  537,  JzS  ;  raised 
to  ihc  dultedom  of  Leeds,  533  ; 
services  to  William  III.  after 
Mary's  death,  560 ;  impeach- 
ment, ri.  jj-26  ;  defence  and 
escape,  16  ;  disgrace,  36,  17  ; 
his  port  in  the  debate  on  the 
Association,  IS4;  resists  Fen- 
wick's  attainder,  ajz ;  shares 
in  the  debate  on  Monmouth's 
intrigue,  238  ;  resigns  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Council,  472  ; 
crown  lands  conferred  on  him  : 
his  official  guns,  571  i  as  a 
debater,  ix.  69 
Lcefdale,  an  accomplice  in  the 
French  plot  for  assassinating 
William  III.,  V.  299;  betrays 
Grandvsl,  300 

LegerdeniMn,  Bacon's  interest  in, 

Le^B,  Right  Hon.  Henry  Bilson., 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
under  Newcastle,  Devonshire, 
and  Bute,  viiL  3gj,  400,  x. 
291 1  dismissal,  1.  306 

Legislation,  comparalive  views 
on,   by   Plato  and   by  Bacon, 

Legitimacy,  the  aliai  for  Divine 
Right,  viL  34 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  vi.  116.  viiL  520 

Leinster,  Meinhan  Schombcrg, 
Duke  of,  in  command  of  Wil- 
liam III.'s  right  wing  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.  403 ; 
commands  troops  intended  for 
■  descent  on  France,  v.  304 

Leiy,  Sir  Peter,  i.  432,  iii.  4471 
ix,  363 


l«mon,  Mr-,  his  discovery  of 
Milton's  Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine,  vii.  I 

Le  Noble,  his  pasquinades  on 
the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  iii.  415  h.  ;  his  assertion 
that  Jefi^eys  was  poisoned  by 
William  IlL.  iv.  t66  n. 

Lennox,  CItarloKe,  ix.  21 

Leo  X. ,  his  character,  and  conflict 
with  Luther,  ix.  301,  30S,  310, 
3'3 

Leopold  1.,  Emperor  of  Austria, 
his  letters  to  James  II.,  i.  487 
H.,  iii.431  n. ;  joins  the  oulition 
against  France,  iii  417,  431  ; 
conduct  in  the  war,  v.  275  ; 
dispute  wilh  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  433 ;  his  deigns  on 
and  ckim  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  vi.  z6z,  385,  3S6 ;  his 
dissatisbction  wilh  the  treaty 
of  Loo,  431 

Lepnux,  ix.  330 

Leslie,  Charles,  his  Answer  to 
King,  iii.  428  h,  ;  a  nonjuror, 
iv.  a2o,  221  i  his  account  trf 
the  Quakers,  v.  30  n. 

Lestrange,  Sir  Roger,  his  cha- 
racter, L  410 ;  member  for 
Winchester,  531 ;  his  account 
of  the  distress  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, ii.  156  ». ;  sent  by 
James  II.  to  Edinburgh,  284 ; 

Dissenter,  3S5  ;  as  licenser  of 
the  press,  v.  367,  372  ;  arrested  " 
on  susfricion  of  being  concerned 
in  the    assassination   plot,   vt. 

Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  ii.  3S4 
Letters  of  Junius.     5«  Junius 
Letters  of  Phalaris.     Ste  Phalaiia 
Leuthen,  battle  of,  ix.  625 
Levees  in  Charles  II.'s  time,  I. 

383 
Leven,  David  Melville,  Earl  of, 
iv.  23,  3S,  115  ;   at  the  battle 
of  Killiecrankie,  123,  133  n. 
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Levctt,  Robert,  the  quack  doctor, 
ix.  477 

Levinge,  Sir  Richard,  his  treat- 
ment by  the  House  of  G>m- 
mons,  vi.  554,  555 

Levinz,  Sir  Creswell,  counsel  for 
the  seven  bishops,  ii.  551 

Levison  Gower,  Sir  John,  his 
dislike  of  Lord  Somers,  vi. 
570;  his  rejection  for  West- 
minster (i  701),  588 

Lewis  XL,  viii.  119 

Lewis  XIV.,  his  character,  i. 
209 ;  his  power  alarming  to 
the  Dutch,  211  ;  triple  alli- 
ance against,  212  ;  views  with 
respect  to  England,  217;  am- 
bitious projects,  218 ;  policy 
towards  England,  218,  219, 
486  ».,  487  If.  ;  league  with 
Charles  IL,  220;  invades  Hol- 
land, ^27,  ii.  347;  repulsed, 
i.  231  ;  his  intrigues  against 
Danby,  244 ;  foments  English 
factions,  270  ;  transactions  with 
James  H.,  477-48o,  483,  484  ; 
general  fear  and  hatred  of, 
485,  488 ;  his  dispute  with 
Innocent  XL,  487  ;  retracts  the 
privileges  of  Protestants  in 
France,  ii.  170 ;  revokes  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  171  ;  general 
reprobation  of  his  conduct, 
173;  his  instructions  to  Baril- 
lon,  178;  supported  by  the 
Jesuits,  218;  complicity  in  the 
designs  against  Burnet,  412 
n.  ;  persecutes  Dutch  Pro- 
testant settlers  in  France,  iii. 
41  ;  alienates  his  suppnirters 
in  Amsterdam,  42 ;  quarrels 
with  the  Pope,  44-47  ;  warns 
James  II.  of  his  danger,  58; 
his  exertions  to  save  James, 
59 ;  invades  Gennany,  64 ; 
feelings  in  regard  to  the 
ICnj^lLsh  revolution,  216;  re- 
ception of  Queen  Mary  of 
Modena,    217;    his    liberality 


and  delicacy  to  James  on  hit 
arrival  in  France,  219;  invades 
the    Palatinate,    418;     spares 
Treves  at   the   intercession   of 
Madame  de   Maintenon,  419- 
421 ;    unwillingness     to    send 
an    army    to    Ireland,     460; 
parting  with  James,  463 ;  ap- 
points   Avaux    to    accompany 
James,  466 ;  his  letter  to  rope 
Alexander    VIIL,     iv.     204; 
takes  Irish  troops  into  his  pay, 
353 ;   sends   French    forces  to 
Ireland    under    Lauzun,    354; 
reception  of  James  on  his  re- 
turn from  Ireland,  421  ;  burnt 
in  effigy  in  London,  452 ;  bis 
advantages  over  the  coalition, 
V.  14  ;  besieges  and  takes  Mons, 
14,    15 ;    quarrels    with    Loa- 
vois,  229  ;  aetermines  to  invade 
England,  231  ;  opens  the  cam- 
paign of  1692,  281  ;    reviews 
his    troops    near  Mons,   282 ; 
ojwns  the  siege  of  Namur,  283 ; 
takes  Namur,  285 ;  his  arrogance 
at    its    height,    287  ;    receives 
news  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
and  returns  to  Versailles,  288 ; 
accused     of     participation    in 
Grand vaPs  plot,  302  ;  hLs  sur- 
prise at  the  liberality  of  Parlia- 
ment to  William,  332  ;  remon- 
strates with  James,  408 ;   pre- 
parations    for    the     campaign 
of   1693,    4^S ;    institutes    the 
order    of  St.   Lewis,  418;   his 
receptit)n   of  Middleton,   419  ; 
at  Namur,  422  ;  rejects  Luxem- 
burg's advice  to  offer  battle  to 
William    and   returns   to   Ver- 
sailles, 423,  424  ;  want  of  per- 
sonal courage,  424,   426  ;  arbi- 
trary   reduction    of    the    price 
of  bread   in    Paris,  452,   453 ; 
desire    for    peace,    453,     454; 
reluctance     to    recognise     the 
Kfiglish  revolution,    454,  455  ; 
his  plan    for   the    campaign   of 
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1694,  S34;  pots  Breal  in  a 
slaleofdcfeace,  536;  vciialion 
ftt  the  misconduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Maine,  vi.  54 ;  nivy  eon- 
fitted  10  port  in  TouloD,  68 ; 
eihauslion  afhis  £nsjice«,  165  ; 
Bgrees  lo  reci^nise  William  u 
king,  Z03  :  offers  lemu  of  peace, 
360 ;  reception  of  the  Duke 
of  Poitluid  as  English  ambas- 
sador, 375  ;  refuses  to  rcinove 
James  II.  from  St.  Geitnsins, 
377 ;  denial  of  the  charge  of 
countenancing  assassins,  379 ; 
renuncialion  of  the  Spoui&b 
mccession,  3S;,  3S6  ;  his  de- 
spalches  to  Taltaid  during  the 
negotiations  on  iheSponish  suc- 
cession at  Loo,  424  n.  J  new 
propositions  on  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  476  ;  subser- 
viency of  the  Spanish  ministers 
10    (1699),    4S4 :    conuderali 


s  JI. 


his 


l^t  itlness,  and  lecc^nitioi 
the  Prince  of  Wales  a«  James 
111.,  573-5SS.  "iii.  375;  hU 
aulocntic  rule  o[  Prance,  vii. 
363 ;  chaiBctei  as  king,  viii. 
13* ;  eonduei  in  respect  to 
the  Spanish  succession,  262- 
274  ;  sends  on  nnny  into  Spain 
lo  support  his  grandson, 
Philip,  sSi;  his  reverses  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, 300 :  hia  alliance  with 
James  II.,  luid  character  of  his 
government,  470-473 ;  mili- 
tary exploits,  ii.  Si  projects 
and  objects  r^pirding  Spain, 
33  ;  effecl  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
on  his  policy,  40-42  ;  his  con- 
quest of  Tranche  Comtj,  40; 
treaty  with  Charles  II.  regat<!- 
ing  the  eslablishmeni  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  England, 
jo ;  his  changed  character,  and 
devotion,  a.  68 
Licwu  XV.,  his  govcrameni,  viii. 


b 


226,  ia.  23l  1  condition  of 
France  when  he  came  lo  the 
throne,  viii,  334 

Lewis  XVI.,  his  govemmenl, 
viiL  136,  237  J  described  by 
Bnrtie,  X,  183 ;  character, 
and  position  in  1793,  190-195  ; 
Harare's  share  in  his  trial  and 
death,  19S-301,  169,  371 

Lewis  XVIII.,  his  restoration 
compared  with  that  of  Chniles 
II.,  viii.  446:  leniency  of  his 
govemroenl  to  the  revolutionists, 

Lewis.  Prince  of  Baden,  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Turks  in  1689 
and  1691,  iv.  101,  v.  69 
Lexington,  Lord,  iii.  370 
Leybum,  John,  Vicar  Apostolic 
in  Great  Britain,  ii,  177,  31J, 
4391  hit  advice   to  James  11., 


1-  77  ! 


"77 


L'Hermitage,  his  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  English  people 
in  the  financial  cri^  of  1696, 

vi.  180 

Ijbels  on   the  Court  of  George 

in.  in  Bute's  time,  x.  316 
Ubertinism  in  the  time  of  Charles 


II., 


.  30; 


Liberty,  public,  Milton's  support 
of,  vii.  43  ;  its  rise  and  pro. 
gresl  in  Italy,  68-72 -,  views 
of  historians  of  the  Plutarch 
School  reearding.  and  the  effect 
on  EnglLth  and  French  politics, 
187-190.  viii.  344.  245 

licensing  Act  (Press  Act),  v.  366, 
3S0,  vf.  5 

Lies,  various  kinds  of,  i.  175 

Lieutenancy,  commissions  of.  Set 
Lords  Lieutenant 

Life,  human,  increase  in  the  term 


'■  493 
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Lilienrolh,  Baion,  Swedish  mini*- 
ter,  his  conference  with  Dykvell 
and  Callieres,  vi.  30J  ;  mediator 
al  Ryswick,  265 
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LillibuUero,  i.  $02,  iii.  40 

Limerick,  the  Irish  army  collected 
at,  iv.  348  ;  question  of  defend- 
ing it,  438-4^ ;  arrival  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  443  ;  appearance  and 
situation  of  the  town,  443  ;  the 
first  siege :  exploit  of  Sarsfield, 
444-446 ;  Baldearg  O'Donnel 
arrives,  447,  448  ;  condition  of 
the  besiegers,  448,  449 ;  assault 
repulsed,  449,  450 ;  the  siege 
raised,  450  ;  dissensions  among 
the  defenders,  v.  77S1 ;  scar- 
city in,  81  ;  arrival  of  French 
succours,  82 ;  second  siege, 
103-109 ;  capitulation  :  mili- 
tary and  civil  conditions,  109, 
1 10 ;  the  garrison  have  the  op- 
tion of  entering  the  French 
service:  their  decision,  iii- 
118;  question  regarding  the 
treaty,  129-133 

Lime  Street,  Roman  Catholic 
cliapel  in,  ii.  260,  iii.  172 

**  Limp,"  a  Jacobite  sign,  its  sig- 
nification, V.  446 

Lincoln,  William  IIL's  visit  to, 
vi.  78 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  story  of  the 
painted  window  of,  vii.  217 

Lincoln,  Edward  Clinton,  £^1  of, 
iii.  270 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  fiishionable 
houses  in,  i.  373  ;  a  resort  of 
beggars  and  mountebanks,  375  ; 
Franciscan  establishment  in, 
and  its  destruction,  ii.  258,  iii. 
172 

Lindsay,  Lieutenant,  his  part  in 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  v.  218, 
220,  221,  vi.  42 

Lines  written  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  of  July  1847,  at  the  close 
of  an  unsuccessful  contest  for 
Edinburgh,  xii.  512 

Lingard,  Dr.,  on  the  Catholic 
population  of  England,  viii. 
200  ;  his  account  of  the  conduct 
of   James    II.    towards    Lord 


Rochester,  469;  ability  as  a 
historian,  and  strictures  on  the 
Triple  Alliance,  ix.  39 

Lisle,  Alice,  tried  and  executed 
for  harbouring  fiigitive  rebels, 
ii.  12 1- 1 26  ;  her  attainder  re- 
versed, iv.  144 

Lisle,  John,  assassinated,  iv.  273 

Literary  Magazine,  Johnson's  con- 
tributions to  the,  X.  465 

Literary  men,  individual  patron- 
ap[e  of,  and  its  banefiil  effects, 
vii.  504-507 ;  improved  posi- 
tion of,  since  the  middle  of  last 
century,  505,  506 ;  their  prac- 
tice of  puffing,  507-513 ;  their 
condition  during  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  viii.  87-90,  x.  450  ; 
encouragement  afforded  to,  by 
the  Revolution,  x.  86 ;  their 
value  to  contending  parties 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
112 

Literature,  the  Royal  Society  of, 
xi.  219 

Literature:  of  the  Roundheads, 
vii.  32 ;  of  the  Royalists,  32 ; 
of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 73;  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  211 ;  of  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  254 ;  patronage 
of,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  viii.  85  ; 
discouragement  of,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanrj- 
ver,  87  ;  cultivation  of  classicil, 
in  the  sixteenth  centur>',  509 ; 
German,  little  known  in  Eng- 
land in  Johnson's  time,  x.  90 ; 
as  a  calling  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  450 ;  the  proper  ex- 
amination of  ancient  Greek, 
xi.  347 ;  British,  speech  on, 
xii.  222 

•*  Little  Dicky,"  a  nickname  for 
Norris  the  actor,  x.  162,  163 

Littlecote  Hall,  iii.  154 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  a  member 
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of  the  Convention,  iii.  139:  bis 
speech  on  Williun  III.'s  vse  of 
the  veto,  v.  joS  ;  supporls  Fen- 
wick's  BltaindCT,  ri.  21J  ;  made 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  252  ; 
cIlOKn  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
1.433. 434;  sppoinlf'i 


;  proposed  rerisal  of  the 
i.ilurgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng' 
land,  lii.  404,  iv.  240-341 

Liverpool,  i.  360 

Livingstone,  Sir  TbonuiB,  sar- 
pmes  ihe  Highlander  under 
buchan,  iv.  459 

Livy,  Discourses  on,  by  Mochin- 
veili,  vii.  103  ;  compared  with 
Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws, 
107  :  u  s.  hiitorion,  viij.   185, 

Lloyd,  David,  a  Jacobile  emis- 
sary, his  dealings  wilh  Russell 
and  Marllxnaugh,  v.  5S,  63,  64 

Uoyd,  William,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, ii.  523  i  a  nonjuror,  iv. 
21S:  his  conversalioa  with  Sir 
John  Trevor,  v,  36 

Lloyd,  William,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  one  of  Ihe  seven  bishops, 
ii.  SJ3,  St.  ■»""•  Willi™ 
in.  of  his  support,  iii.  51  ;  his 
disbelief  in  Ihe  legitimacy  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  S3  ;  assists  at 
the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary.  413:  a  member  of  ttie 
Eccleiiaslical  Commission,  iv. 
337 :  translated  to  Ihe  tee  of 
Worcester,  vi.  466 

Loans,  govemmenl,  aoliquilj  of, 
i.  301.  303 

I^bb,  Stephen,  ii.  389 

Lochbuy,  Maclean  of,  iv.  90 

Lochiel.  Sit  Cameron,  Sir 
Ewan 

Locke,  John,  keeps  aloof  from  the 
plots  of  the  British  refugees  on 
the  Ct^ntinent  in  16S5,  ii.  33  : 
ejected  from  his  fellowship,  34  ; 


his  lelter  on  Toleration,  24 ; 
excepts  Roman  Catholics  from 
claim  to  toleration,  l6j ;  his 
dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, iv.  3191  alleged  to  be 
again&[  renewing  the  Licensing 


Act.  vi 


s  part  in  the 
the  currency,  qH, 
99  i  his  paper  on  the  subject  in 
answer  to  Lowndes,  101 ;  his 
proposed  expedient,  101 

Lockhart,  Sir  George,  Lord  Pre- 
»deDt  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
apposed  to  policy  of  James  II,, 
iL  378,  aS2,  tS6;  murder,  iv. 
47 

Lockhart,  Sir  William,  Solicitor- 
General  in  Scotland,  iv.  53 

Logan,  Mr.,  his  defence  of  Ilast- 


ture,  i.  47 

London,  indignation  in,  against 
Charles  L,  i,  114;  the  Plague 
and  Fire,  303,  303,  vii.  306, 
ii.  30  ;  proceedines  against  the 
corporation  of,  1.  37S ;  dis- 
franchised, xSi;  consumption 
of  coal  in,  33a,  333;  dislin- 
guished  clergy  o^  in  1685, 
347:inthe  time  of  Charles  II,, 
365  :  population,  36s  ;  customs, 
366 ;  the  City,  367-373  j  archi- 
tecture and  streets,  367  ;  the 
merchants  and  other  traders, 
their  habits,  368,  369  ;  fe^livi- 
lies,  370 ;  power  of  the  City, 
371  ;  the  tiaintands,  372; 
fcishiorable  part  of,  373-376; 
shop  sigTis,  377  ;  sanitary  con- 
dition of,  377;  by  night,  378; 
police,  378  !  lighting,  379  ; 
Whitefriars,  380;  the  Court, 
3S1-384  :  coHeehouses,  3S4. 
387  ;  the  cockney  o.  rU-slic, 
3S7,  388 ;  sanitaiy  improve- 
ment, 439,  44}  i  foils  to  sup- 
port Monmouth,  ii.  71  ;  Roman 
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Catholic  establishments  in 
(1686),  and  the  agitation 
against  them,  258-260 ;  James 
if.  's  harsh  dealings  with  the  cor- 
poration of,  509  ;  meeting  of  the 
metropolitan  clergy,  521 ;  they 
refuse  to  read  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  522;  illumina- 
tion for  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops,  565  ;  restoration  of 
the  Charter,  iii.  76  ;  disturb- 
ances in,  107  ;  agitation 
against  the  Papists  in,  143 ; 
precautions  in,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  after  the  flight 
of  James  II.,  167- 169 ;  riots, 
172-177  ;  the  "Irish  night," 
178-181  ;  raises  a  loan  for 
William,  213  ;  returns  Whig 
representatives  to  the  Conven- 
tion, 222  ;  the  proclamation  of 
William  and  Mary  in,  289 ; 
election  of  1690,  iv.  303 ; 
alarm  on  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat off  Beachy  Head,  381  ; 
offers  assistance  to  the  Queen, 
184 ;  effect  of  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  419,  421  ; 
the  Jacobite  press  and  agitation 
in,  431,  439-446;  excitement 
in,  on  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  ▼.  438  ;  inquiry  regarding 
the  City  corporation  funds,  vi. 
13  ;  distracted  state  of,  during 
the  siege  of  Namur,  59  ; 
wagers  in,  on  the  event  of  the 
war,  60 ;  result  of  the  election 
for,  in  1695,  82  ;  rejoicings  in, 
for  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  278- 
280  ;  William's  entry  into,  after 
the  treaty,  281  ;  attempted 
proclamation  of  James  III.  in, 
543  ;  election  of  the  Whig 
candidates  for,  in  1 701,  588  ; 
the  City  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, viii.  162  ;  its  devotion  to 
the  national  cause,  163  ;  exam- 
ple of  its  public  spirit,  194  ;  its 
prosperity  during  the  ministry 


of  Lord  Chatham,  412  ;  con- 
duct of,  at  the  Restoration, 
452  ;  excitement  occa^oned  by 
the  tax  on  cider  proposed  by 
Bute's  ministry,  x.  326;  riots 
in,  in  1780,  499 
London  Bridge,  old,  i.  367 
London  Gazette,  the,  i.  407 ;  in 

1694,  v.  549,  vi.  68,  69 
Londonderry,  history  and  de- 
scription of,  iii.  437-439 ;  its 
gates  closed  against  Lord  An- 
trim, 439  ;  Protestants  take 
refuge  there,  460 ;  defences  of, 
486  ;  succours  arrive  from  Eng- 
land, 487 ;  attempted  betra3ral 
by  the  Governor,  488  ;  defence 
taken  up  by  the  inhabitants, 
488 ;  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, 490^93 ;  measures  for 
the  defence,  493 ;  the  siege, 
495-498;  the  blockade,  498; 
distress  in  the  city,  527  ;  nego- 
tiations with  Richard  Hamil- 
ton, 532  ;  extreme  famine, 
532  ;  successful  attack  on  the 
boom,  535-537  ;  the  siege 
raised,  537,  538  ;  rejoicings, 
539 ;  relics  of  the  siege,  and 
celebrations  in  memory  thereof, 

539-541 
Londoners,   their  attachment   to 

London,  i.  369 

Long,    Thomas,    his    pamphlet, 
Vox  Cleri,  iv.  260  n. 

Long  Parliament.  See  Parlia- 
ment of  1640 

Longinus,  criticism  of  his  work 
on  the  Sublime,  xi.  337 

Longleat  Hall,  the  seat  of  Vis- 
count Weymouth,  ii.  55,  v.  42 

Lonsdale,  Sir  John  Lowther, 
Earl  of,  ii.  187  ;  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  iv.  309,  497  ;  his 
speeches  on  the  Revenue,  327  ; 
one  of  the  Council  of  Nine, 
369 ;  abuse  of,  by  the  Whigs, 
496  ;  parliamentary  attack  up- 
on, v.  127  ;  appointed  Lord  of 


^^^^^^                      Index                            607         ^^^^^^^^1 

the  Adtnirallr,  194  ;  speaks  in 

aSt;  thepos^on  as  delineated                                                   H 

in   Roman  poetry,  iSl  :  whM                                                  S 

3*)  ;  robU  Ihe  Triennial  BUI, 

is  implied  in  the  modem  sense                                                          ^M 

363  :    appoinled   Lord    Privy 

of  ihc  word  love,  j8l;  change                                                     T 

Seal,  vi,  472  i  joins  in  the  re- 

undergone in  the  nature  of  the 

sistance  or   the  Peets   to  the 

passion  of  love  Jn  the  middle                                                    ^ 

ResumpIlnnBill,  561 

ages.  *83                                                                          ^^^B 

Loo,  WillUm  ni.'s  nmnaon  .t. 

Love  for   Love,  Congreve's,  ix.                                     ^^^^H 

ii.  346;  negolialiona  there  con- 

374                                                                                 ^^H 

nming  the  Spanish  ihcck^oq, 
vi.  418 ;  ihe  treaty  of,  Mgned, 

Love  in  ft  Wood,  Wyeherley's,                                    ^^^M 

355                                                                           ^^H 

418 

Lovelace,  John,  Lord,  his  share                                      ^^^M 

I.ope.  Spanish  author,  viii.  1$$ 

in  the  Revolution,  iii.  109  ;  im-                                                 ^U 

Lords,  the  House  of.     Stt  Hou:e 

prisoned,    no;    liberaled    by                                                  H 

of  Lords 

the  people  of  Gloucester,  146  ;                                                        ^H 

Lords  LieulEnant,   under  James 

matches  to  Oxford,   147  ;   his                                      ^^^.^B 

II.,   ii.   490,   491  ;    the  com- 

threat to  the  Lords,  26a                                                      ^^^H 

missions  of,  revised  by  William 

Low  Church  party,  iii.  364-3^                                       ^^^H 

in.,  iv.  319-3".  339 

Lowick.  Edward,  his  share  in  (he                                    ^^^H 

Lorenio  de  Medici,  slate  of  Italy 

cuted,  153                                                                       ^^W 

Lorenio  de  Medici  (the  yoiinBer), 

Lowndes,  William,  hU  mistaken                                                   ^ 

Machiavelli  and,  vii.  65,  103 

views  of  the  currency,  vi.  100,                                                       1 

I^relto,  plunder  of,  ix.  331 

Lorces,   Duke  of,  sacks  Heidel- 

berg, V.  4SI 

Lowosiu,  battle  of,  ii.  615                                                ^^^^fl 

Lorraine,  Charles,  Duke  of.     &e 

Lowther,  Sir  James,  x.  49S                                               ^^^H 

Charles,  Dute  of  Lorraine 

Lowiber,    Sir  John.     Set   Lons-                                      ^^^^1 

Lorraine.  Prince  Francis  of.     Ste 

dale,  Eorl  of                                                                    ^^^M 

Francis,  Prince,  of  Lorraine 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  story  of,  ix.  304                                                 ^^ 

Ix)rraine,  province  of,  conduct  of 

Uwis  iiv.  lowatd,  viii.  263, 

Lucas,  Charles,  character  of  his 

I lish  patriotism,  v.  lai 

264 

Lucas,    Lord,    appointed    Lieu- 

" Lottery  loan,"  the,  v.  JI4 

tenant  of  the  Tower,  iii.  t6g                                                          1 

Louisbuig,  fall  of,  viii.  408 

Lucretius,  .iL  133                                                                 ^^ 

Louvois,  French  Minister  of  War, 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  Parliamentary                                    ^^^H 

iii.  65  ;  advises  the  devastation 

leader,  character  ami  caieei  o(,                                    ^^^^H 

of    the    Palatinate,    41S ;    hii 

ii.   11,         273-276;  his  tomb                                    ^^^^H 

,                    jealousy     uf     Lauiun,     462 ; 

at  Vevay,  276                                                                  ^^H 

1                      advice     10    James    IL,     479; 

Lumley.   Richard,  Lord.  li.  74  j                                                  ■ 

1                  Lauiun's  letter    to,  iv.    356; 

pursues  Monmouth.  98,  iv,  161;                                                      1 

1                  provides  means  for  the  Eiege 

r                  of   Mons.   V.    15;   his  death, 

spiracy,  ii.   16  ;  signs   the   in-                                                      1 
viUtion  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,                                                               1 

'                      and    its  effect  on  (he    plan    of 
invading    England.    228,  aig; 

IS;  seises  Newcastle  for  Wil-                                                       ' 

Ham  II!.,  146 

of  William  HI.,  299 

Love,  honourable  and  chivahous. 

vemor     of     Londonderry      by                                            ^^^^^B 

unknown   to  the    Gieeks,   xi. 

Mountjoy,   iii.    443;    professci                                         ^^^H 
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his  adherence  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  William  and  Mary, 
458  ;  repulsed  by  Hamilton  at 
Strabane,  484;  his  treachery, 
487-489;  flight,  490;  sent 
to  the  Tower,  525 

Lunt,  informs  against  Lancashire 
Jacobites,  v.  546,  547 ;  his 
evidence  at  Manchester,  551 

Luther,  his  opposition  to  the 
ancient  philosophy,  viiL  601 ; 
sketch  of  the  contest  which  be- 
gan with  his  preaching  against 
the  Indulgences  and  terminated 
with  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
ix.  300-323 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Henry,  his 
career,  iii.  502  ;  his  intrigues 
at  Limerick,  v.  78  ;  deputed  to 
St.  Germains,  79;  opens  a 
correspondence  with  the  Eng- 
lish, 1 01 ;  deserts  James,  114; 
assassinated,  114 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Simon,  his 
career,  iii.  502 ;  speech  on  the 
Act  of  Attainder,  516;  ejects 
the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  521 ;  conduct  as  Go- 
vernor of  Dublin  for  James,  iv, 
389 ;  a  member  of  the  depu- 
tation from  Limerick  to  St. 
Germains,  ▼.  79 ;  remains  fidth- 
fiil  to  James,  114 

Luttrell,  Narcissus,  his  diary,  iii. 
290  «. 

LuxemburgjSeized  by  Lewis  XIV., 
i.  290 

Luxemburg,  Francis  Henry,  Duke 
of,  gains  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
iv.  381  ;  commands  at  the  siege 
of  Mens,  V.  15  ;  his  campaign 
against  William  III.  in  Flan- 
ders, 68  ;  covers  the  siege  of 
Namur,  283 ;  personal  pecu- 
liarities, 289;  dealings  with 
Millevoix,  and  conduct  of  the 
fight  at  Steinkirk,  291-299  ;  ad- 
vises Lewis  XIV.  to  give  battle 
to   William,     423 ;     threatens    I 


Liege,  425  ;  gains  the  battle  of 
Landen,  427-431 ;  inactivity 
after  the  battle,  433  ;  his  cam- 
paign   of    1694,    544 ;    death, 

Lycurgus,  his  mistaken  principles 
of  legislation,  xi.  377 ;  and 
system  of  domestic  slavery, 
382 

L3rme  Regis,  Monmouth  lands  at, 
ii.  52 

Lyons,  cruelties  of  the  Jacolnns 
at,  X.  221 ;  Bar^re's  proposal  to 
utterly  destroy  it,  224 

Lysander,  xi.  374 

Lysias,  viii.  509;  anecdote  by 
Plutarch  of  his  speech  for  the 
Athenian  tribunals,  ix.  iia 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  viiL  418 


Macarthy,  General.  SgeMoanU 
cashel.  Viscount 

Macbumey,  original  name  of  the 
Bumey  fiimily,  x.  3 

Macclesfield,  Charles  Gerard,  Earl 
of,  iii.  99 ;  opposes  the  Ab- 
juration Bill,  iv.  345 

Macdonald,  Mac  Ian,  of  Glencoe, 
iv.  90,  V.  200 ;  his  country  and 
clan,  V.  200-202 ;  conduct  at  the 
congress  of  Glenorchy :  thwarts 
the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  202, 
203  ;  delays  taking  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary  until  after 
the  appointed  day,  204,  205  ; 
his  enemies  take  advantage  of 
the  fact,  205-214  ;  plan  for  the 
extirpation  of  his  tribe,  214-221 ; 
slain  at  Glencoe,  221 

Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  iv.  89 ; 
his  quarrel  with  Sir  Ewan 
Cameron,  100,  loi ;  at  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie,  119; 
his  quarrel  with  a  Lowland 
gentleman,  460 ;  at  the  con- 
ference at  Glenorchy,  v.  200; 
takes  the  oaths  to  William  III.*s 
Government,    204 ;    examined 


by  the  Glcncoc  commissioner, 
vi.  40 

Wacdooald,  Colin,  of  Keppoch,  iv. 
Si.  S4  ;  threatens  Inverness,  and 
is  joined  by  Dundee,  84-S9 ; 
examined  by  the  Gleocoe  com- 
missioners, •!.  40 

Macdonald  of  Sleat,  it.  90 ;  at 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankte,  119; 
retire)  from  the  Highland  army, 
•34 

Mftcdonalds,  Iheir  ancient  ascen- 
dency in  the  Highlands,  iv,  73  ; 
their  claim  to  be  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  and  feuds  withlheCamp- 
bells,  the  Mackintoshes,  and 
with  the  dCizens  of  iDvemess, 
81-84 

Msicfieciioe,  Drj'den's,  vii.  164 

Machiavelti,  his  works,  by  P^er, 
vii.  63  ;  his  name  arid  works 
gener^y  odious,  63,  64  ; 
suffers  for  public  liberty,  65  ; 
elevated  sentiments  and  just 
views,  66 :  held  in  high  esdma- 
tion  by  his  contemporaries,  67  ; 
state  of  moral  feeling  in  Italy 
in  his  time,  67-84  ;  lus  charac- 

and  dramatist.  SS-^ ;  as  a 
political  writer  and  statesman, 
94-ioa,  104,  107,  tog ;  his  art 
of  war,  101-103;  his  Prince, 
103;  excellence  of  his  precepts. 


los; 


betw< 


.  107; 

him     and 


Montesquieu,  107-109 ;  levity, 
110;  character  of  his  historical 
works,  110.  119:  lived  to  wit- 
ness the  last  struggle  for  Floren- 
tine liberty,  112;  work  and 
character  misrepresented,  Ii2; 
his  remains  unhonoured  till  long 
afterhisdeath,  113 ;  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  by  an 
English  nobleman,  113;  his 
historical  methods,  199 ;  re- 
semblance of  Hallam's  works  to 
his,  M3 
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Mackay,  General  Hugh,  iii.  94 ; 
his  *kitTni>h  with  the  Irish 
troops  at Wincanton,  135;  sent 
by  WiUiam  HI.  to  ScotUnd. 
iv.  40 ;  his  campaign  in  the 
Highlands,  gt ;  his  plan  for  a 
fortress  at  Inverlochy,  93  ;  sus- 
pends operations,  103  ;  marchet 
northwards.  115;  arrives  at 
Killieciankie,  117;  defeated  by 
Dundee,  ui;  his  retreat,  t33- 
izj  ;  reorganises  his  force, 
131;  defeats  the  Highlandeis, 
132 ;  thwarted  by  the  Scotch 
administration,  but  supported 
by  William,  134,  13s  ;  builds 
Fort  William,  460  ;  serves 
under  Gtiikell  in  Ireland,  v. 
S3 ;  forces  the  passage  of  Ihe 
Sihannafi  at  Alhlone,  90  ;  lurrvs 
the  Irish  Sank  at  Aghrim,  97  ; 
his  fall  at  the  battle  of  Stein- 
kirk,  195,  296 

Mackenzie,  Mr.,  his  dismissal  in- 
sisted on  by  Grenville,  i.  345 

Macktniie,  Henry,  his  ridicule  of 
the  Nabob  class,  ix.  370 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Geo^e,  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, dismissed  ay  James  II-, 
ii.  283,  iv.  21 ;  haied  by  the 
Covenanters,  iv.  33;  his  speech 
in  the  Scotch  Convention  azainst 
the  deposition  of  James  II.,  43 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  hiscoilec- 
tion  of  newsletters  and  other 
documents,  i.  409,  461  x. ;  his 
opinion  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  ii.  404 ;  review  ^his 
History  of  the  Revolution  in 
England,  viii.  416-49S  ;  com- 
panson  with  Fox's  History  of 

Jimes  11.,  417;  character  of 
is  oratory,  411  ;  conversa- 
tional  powers,  412 ;    qualities 

"    ■       '     ■     E  of 

433-444:  change  in  his  opiniona 
produced  by  the  French  Revo- 
R  R 
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hrtioiii  4^  I  ^^  nodcistioiif 
431,  439 ;  impaitUity  as  a  his- 
tMMiif  44'  I  icBBcniDnuioc  of 
Mm  at  HoQand  Hoaae,  is.  406 
iladdntoriMS,  die,  iv.  8i  83,  88 
liackrhlan,  Maigmt,  tanidar  o( 

Ifaekane,  Coknel,  WKiit  faiEag- 
bad  ibv  Wazren  Haitiiici,  ix. 

449f45«^     , 
Marfraiw,  the,  iv.  n*  90 
ICacnagfatens,  the,  ¥f»  77,  80 
MacpiJnioii^his  foifgy  of  Flngal 

egpoied  by  Dr«  Johmoii^   z« 

479 

Maepbenons,  the,  hr.  88 

Mams,  In  CXM9  time,  is.  190; 
its  capitidatioii  to  the  Fiendi 
wider  Laboordomisis,  193 1  re- 
stored to  the  EngHdii  195 

Madrid,  bread  rioSi  in,  VL  478 } 
captnreol^bjthe  Ea^Hsbaimj 
in  1705,  ipffi.  991 

Mafdalene  College,  Gunbridp, 
manuscripts  at,  i  319  «.  S§i 
FepTsian  library 

Magdiaene  College,  Oxford,  iL 
45$;  iti  loyalt 
oontitntioii 
vacancy  of  the 
James  U.*m  raiicKdate,  459  i'tiie 
tlectioii,  460 1  the  Fdlows  dted 
before  the  Hig|i  Commimlon, 
461 ;  the  Fellows  attend  before 
James  II. ,  466;  Penn's  nego- 
tiations with  them,  468-471 ; 
special  commissioner  sent  to, 
471 ;  Bishop  Parker  installed 
President,  473;  the  Fellows 
ejected,  475 ;  turned  into  a 
popish  seminary,  477 ;  alleged 
oreach  of  £dth  of  James  II.  re- 
garding, iii.  76^79;  recapitu- 
uition  of  James  II.  *s  treatment 
of,  X.  76 ;  Addison's  connection 
with,  76 

Mahommed  AH,  ix.  203,  204, 210 

Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  his 
character,  ix.  424;  Nuncomar 


intrigiics  apdnit,  niidcf  C8vi^ 
427;  his  captnre,  oonfinemcBt 
at  Gakntta,  and  rdoMt  by 
Haitina,  428-4^ 
MahoB,  Lord,  review  of  faia  Ifia* 
toiy  of  the  War  of  tfie  Soocws- 
sioo  in  Spain,  viiL  n49-3ia  ; 
hb  qnaliues  ai  a  **^"**^-^ 
340-2(1  s  his  cxnIaimtioB 
or  the  finandal  cniifKticii  of 
Spain,  258;   opinions  00  the 


Partition  Tkeaty,  26^  96$  i 
lepresentatkna  of  Cardinal 
Porto  Carmo^  277 1  opinion 
of  the  peace  on  the  conauiion 
of  the  war  of  the  Spaoidiaao- 
oeision,  302;  and  ww  of  tfi« 
resemblance  of  modem  TorieB 
to  the  Whig*  of  the  RevolntioQt 
302 

Mahiattas,  dcetch  of  their  hiitiorj 
and  sabjngatkm,  ix.  198-^200^ 
462^5 

Maine,  Dnke  o(  a  natnral  aon  of 
LeiHs  XIV.,  vi  49 ;  hb  cofward- 

fe«,S4 
Maintoioo,  Bfadame  de,  her  ida- 

tions  with  Lewis  XIV.,  iiL4i9i 

aaves  TVefes  from  dcitractiol^ 

420;  careof  thoDokeof  Mainc^ 

vi.  49;  her  efots  to   aakt 

Lewii    XIV.    recogidae     the 

Prince  ofWales  as  James  III., 

575;   boast  as  to  religion  in 

her  time,  ix.  348 

Mainwaring,  Arthur,  viii  86 

Malaga,  naval  battle  near,  in 
1704,  viii.  283 

Malbranche,  x.  89 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  review  of  his 
life  of  Lord  Clive,  ix.  186-285 ; 
value  of  his  work,  188 ;  par- 
tiality for  Clive,  227  ;  defence 
of  Clive*s  conduct  towards 
Omichund,  237 

Malkin,  Sir  Benjamin  Heath, 
epitaph  on,  xii.  502 

Mallet,  David,  patronage  of,  by 
Bute,  X.  317 


H.IW,  iU.  43S.  457 

Ualoay,  an  Irish  bishop,  ii. 
318  «. 

Uallhus,  Mr.,  attacked  by  Mr. 
Sadler,  vii.  571 

Hui,  the  contemplation  of,  the 
noUot  earthly  object  of  man, 
xi.  171 
I  Manchester,  in  i68s,  i.  356;  its 
populace  in  the  sevenlcenth 
centuiy,  v.  55a ;  trial  of  alleged 
conspimtoTS  at,  and  Ihdi  acquit- 
lal.  55°,  55" 

llanchesler,  Charles  MontaBiie, 
Eail  of,  joins  the  rising  foi  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  the  Noilh, 
iii.  134;  amba^ador  to  Paris, 
Ti.  473  ;  sends  news  10  Williani 
III.  of  the  proclamation  of 
laines  III.,  581  ;  recalled  from 
Paris,  582  ;  his  patronage  of 
Addison,  I.  tiS.  98,  gg 

Uanchester,  Countess  of,  wife  of 
'        the  above,  n.  8S 
I    Mandevillc,      his      metaphyseal 

powers,  vii.  7 
I    Mandragola.  Machiavelli's,  vii.  ES 

Manfied,  1:1.  398 

"Uanheim,      destroyed     by     the 
,        French,  iii.  419 
I    Manilla,  capitulation  of,  x,  jog 

Uanley,  John,  his  speech  against 
the  attainder  of  Fenwick,  vi. 
»'* 

Mansfield,  William  Muiray,  Lord, 
his  character  and  talents, 
viii.  3S9 ;  rejection  of  the 
overtures  of  Newcastle.  399 ; 
friendship  for  Hastings,  ii. 
50S  ;  elevation,  x.  390  ;  icpre- 
senlations  to  Bute,  311  ; 
character     of      his    speeches, 

Manso,   Milton's  Epistle  to,  vii. 

Munsaete,  Father,  387 
Manu&ctories,  wapes  in,  i.  436 ; 

ballads      Kffardittg,      437  n. ; 

children's  labout  in,  439;  and 
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coinnieice  of  Italy  in  the  fuur- 
Ittnlli  century,  vii.  71,  72  ; 
Southe/s  views  regarding  the 
manufacturing  system,  463-465 

Matat,  Jacobio,  ba  bust  subsli- 
tuled  for  (he  statues  of  the 
martyrs  of  Christianity,  ix.  330 ; 
his  complaint  against  Barcre, 
and  death,  i.  209 

Marcellus    ■  .... 


for.  X.  3S9 

Marcet,  Mrs.,  her  dialogues  on 
Political  Economy,  vii.  6 

March,  Lord,  a  persecutor  of 
Wilkes.  ..  335 

Maria  Theresa,  her  alliance  with 
EnglBjid,  ix.  193;  rights  of, 
under  (he  Prngmatic  Sanction. 
564.  565  ;  pen-portrait  of,  565. 
6m  ;  Frederic  the  Great's  per- 
fidy towards,  565-567.  602  ;  at 
.war  with  Prussia,  568,  569- 
S73.  576;  coronation  of.  571 ; 
at  the  Diet  of  Presburg,  572, 
573  ;  successful  war  against 
Bavaria  and  France,  573,  574  ; 
policy  of,  603-607  J  relations 
of,  with  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, 6o3 

Marie  Antoinette,  Queen,  Harare's 
mendacious    account    of    her 
death,  X.  176-179.  313,  313 
I  San,  viHied  by  Addison, 


,  quoted. 


X.  95 

Matkham,  Chief  Jus: 
vii.  158 

Marlborough,  moundat,  i.  304  h.  ; 
Ihe  Duke  of  Somerset's  house 
at,  iv.  453 

MatlboEough,  John  Churchill, 
Duke  oF,  his  rise  and  charac- 
ter, t.  4i5l,  vii.  303;  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  i.  4S3,  ix.  357  ; 
ambassador  extraordinary  to 
France,  i.  483  ;  his  operations 
against  Monmouth,  li.  75;  al 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  91  ; 
his  pity  (or  the  convicted  rebeb. 
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t]i ;  tils  on  the  trial  of  Lord 
UeUmere,  197  ;  his  communi- 
cUioni  with  E^kvdt,  431 ;  mo- 
lives  (01  desniing  Jumei  II., 
412:   letlen  to  WillUm   III., 
418,  iii.  51 ;  consfHres  against 
Jamea,  iii.  113;  attends  Junes, 
L*  'ti5 ;     his     dcstriion,      iiS  ; 
'  created   Earl,  4l<i;  cammands 
kthe  English  brigade  under  Wal- 
t  deck,  and  repulses  the  French 
'  -'.   Walcouil,   iv.    301,    303  : 
wnplainis  of  his  Avnrice,  302  1 
I  Ui  relations  with  the  Princess 
L  Anne,  33l>  333  ;  suppoits  the 
tAbjuisIion    Bill,  345;    one   of 
f  the  Council  of  Nine,  369  ;  ad- 
»ke*  Mary  (o  send  reinforce- 
nents  to  Ireland,  437,  438 ;  his 
Expedition     to    Ireland,    45J ; 
(dispute  with  the  Duke  ofWui- 
k  tern  berg,  453, 454 ;  takes  CotJi, 
L.454 ;    captures   Kinsale,   455  : 
Biteception    by    William    on    his 
1,  456;  treachery  to  Wil- 
V.  61  J    inietview  with 
( Colonel    Sackvillc,    63 ;     his 

E tended    repentance   for    his 
crlioQ    of   James    II.,    62; 
k4iessonable  betrayal  of  seciets, 
L63;     promises  to  James,  64, 
r  65 ;    receives   a   written   par- 
pidon     from    James,    6s  ;     ac- 
ponies     William     to     the 
tinent,    66  j      coneapond- 
:    with   Jaroes,    67  j    plot 
the   resloraiton    of  James, 
1  calculates  on  the  army's 
jealousy    of    foreigners,    169 ; 
distrusted  and  betrayed  by  the 
Jacobites,  171-174;  disgraced, 
174!    various    reports    of   tlie 
cause   of   his   disgrace,     1741 
dgnalure    forged    by     Robert 
Voung,  360 ;  sent  to  the  Tower, 
263 ;    released,    267 ;     public 
feeling  in  favour  of,  267  ;  robbed 
by  highwaymen,   3111   Lords' 
inquiry  concerning  his  conunit- 


..  3'S  ! 


t   dit- 


S39  i   his  n 


content  agunst  the  Dutch,  311 ; 
his  opposiliaa  to  Govemmenti 
361  ;  communications  wilh 
Middlcion,  411  ;  supports  the 
Bill  for  regulating  Suie  Trials, 
50a  J  betrays  the  inteoded  ei- 
to   Brest.   535.   536, 

ves,  S39S  offer* 

nis  services  to  William,  and  is 
rejected,  540 ;  change  in  his 
views  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mary,  vi.  2S-30 ;  promote  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Princess 
Anne  with  William.  30,  31  ; 
implicated  in  Feawick's  con- 
fession, 191,  193,  194,  339, 
330  ;  demeanour,  and  speech  in 
defence  of  himselfin  the  Hoose 
of  Lords,  194,  130;  William 
III.'s  reconciliation  with,  407; 
his  motives  for  fidelity.  408  ; 
supports  the  Court  on  the  army 
cjuestion,  461  ;  uses  his  influecKC 
in  favour  of  Burnet,  543  ;  his 
share  in  passing  the  Resumption 
Bill,  567 ;  criticism  of  his  public 
conduct,  vii.  304,  312  ;  con- 
version to  Whiggism,  viii,  301  ; 

Queen  Anne,  X.  100;  Addison's 

poem  in  his  honour,  104 
Marlborough.  Henrietta,  Duchess 
of,  her  relations  with  Congreve, 
«■  390-39* 
Marlborough,  Sarah  (afterwords 
Duchess),  her  characteristics, 
marriage,  and  relations  with  the 
Princess  Anne,  iL  434-436,  iv. 
330-336 ;  attends  the  drawing 
room  at  Kensington  with  the 
Princess  Anne  after  her  hus- 
band's disgrace,  v,  176,  177 ; 
change  in  Queen  Anne's  ri^rd 
for,  viii.  301  j  account  of  her 
death,  385  ;  her  sas[ncions 
regarding  her  daughter  and 
Congreve,  in.  390 
Marli,  council  at,  vi.  575,  58a 


Mtmionlel's  Memoirs,  vjj.  112 

MaipteUle,  Martin,  ix.  315 

Mush,  Bishop,  u.  i6g 

Matsiglia,  French  victory  >t,  ▼. 
4S1 

MustoD  Moot,  battle  of,  L  113 

Martin,  Mr.,  hia  illu-<^t rations  of 
Milton's  works,  vii.  535,  516, 
60J-607 

Martinique,  capture  of,  x.  309 

Marlyn,  Henry,  lines  to,  viii.  543 

Martyr,  Peter,  viii.  6ai 

Marvel,  Andrew,  x.  83 

Mary,  Queen,  religious  penecu- 
tions  under,  vii.  339  ;  Burleigh's 
career  durirm  her  reign,  viii. 
183-186  ;  her  bnaticism.  207 

Mary  of  Modena,  gueen  of  James 
II.,  i.  24J  ;  her  ra)jadty  and 
cruel  conduct  imitated  by  her 
maids  of  honour,  ii.  137-131) ; 
jealousy  of  Catliarine  Medley, 
339  ;  dislike  of  Rochester.  332 : 
alleged  to  have  been  Lrilicd 
by  Tytconnel,  319  ;  preg' 
nancy,  4!<3  ;  birth  of  a  son, 
537  J  aifiljl,  iii.  162-1641  ic- 
ceptioD  by  Lewis  XIV.,  317, 
218  J  letters  to  her  correspon- 
dents in  London  betrayed  to 
William  IIL,  iv.  363,  364  ;  let- 
Icn  to  Montgomery,  471,  472  ; 
givei  birth  to  a  daughter,  v. 
336 ;  question  respecting  hei 
jcnnture,  vi.  370-373,  379  ;  her 
interview  with  Maiune  de 
Maintenon,  575 ;  Dryden's  dedi- 
cation to,  vii.  160 

Mary,  Princess  (afterwards  Queen), 
educated  a  Proleslant,  i.  231  ; 
marries  William  of  Orange, 
33K,  ii.  57 ;  specimen  of  her 
careless  Use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, i.  413  ».  i  relations  with 
her  husband,  and  Burnet's  in' 
fluence  with  both,  ii.  336,  342- 
344  i  her  disflpproviil  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  40Z  ; 
Bubsciibcs  for  Ihe  support  of  the 
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ejected  Fellows  of  Magdalene 
College,  476;  reason  for  her 
concurrence  in  her  husband's 
enterprise  in  England,  iii.  18- 
30  ;  her  husband's  ascendency 
over  her,  336 ;  detained  In  Hol- 
land, 2S91  her  letter  to  Danhy, 
366;  declared  Queen ,  and  arrival 
in  England,  276 ;  her  extra- 
vagant demeanour,  376,  377  ; 
E claimed  Queen,  3S9 ;  popu- 
ty  and  amiable  qualities. 
343,  344  i  sets  the  lashion  of 
laste  in  china,  347 ;  corona- 
tion, 413  ;  proclaimed  in  Scot- 
land, iv.  43  1  accepts  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  48  ;  orders  the 
arrest  of  suspected  persons, 
376.  377  ;  anxiety  during  the 
Irish  campaign,  419 ;  receives 
tidings  of  William's  wound,  and 
subsequently  of  his  victory  at 
the  Boyne,  420 ;  solicitude 
for  her  father's  safety,  420 ; 
reviews  the  volunteer  cavalry 
at  Hounslow,  417  ;  interview 
with  the  Princess  Anne  on 
Marlborough's  treason,  v.  174  j 
demands  the  dismissal  of  Lady 
Marlborough,  176  ;incurs  blame 
for  her  treatment  of  her  sistei. 
179  ;  her  conduct  to  suspected 
oflicers  of  the  navy,  Z46 ;  re- 
ceives a  loyal  ad  dress  from  tliem , 
347  ;  measures  (or  the  relief 
of  the  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  255,  856  j  reply 
to  the  merchants'  address  on  the 
loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  438  : 
attacked  by  the  small  pox. 
558-560;  death,  5601  general 
sorrow  in  consequence,  561  j 
conduct  of  the  extreme  Jaco- 
bites, 561,  562;  funeral,  562, 
563  ;  Greenwich  Hospital  es- 
tablished in  honour  of  her, 
564,  565  i  effect ofher  death  in 
Holland,  vi.  i  :  in  France,  2; 
a  locL  of  her   hair   found  un 
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William  III.  after  his  death, 
596 ;  her  piety,  ix.  375 

Marylebone,  i.  366 

Maskelyne,  Miss,  marries  Cliye, 
ix.  214 

Masque,  the  Italian,  vii.  16 

Massachusetts,  charter  of,  question 
regarding,  i.  285 

Massc^,  John,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
made  Dean  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  ii.  246 

Massillon,  his  character  of  Wil- 
liam  III.,  ii.  ^51  n, 

Massinger,  allusion  to  his  Virgin 
Martyr,  vii.  62  ;  his  fondness 
for  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics, 
▼iii.  205 ;  indelicate  writing  in 
his  dramas,  ix.  340 

Mathematics,  comparative  esti- 
mate of,  by  Plato  and  by  Bacon, 
viii.  603-606 

Matthieson,  John,  his  Dying  Tes- 
timony, iv.  481  ^ 

Maumont,  Lieut. -Gen.,  iii.  462, 
485  ;  directs  the  siege  of  Lon- 
donderry, 495 ;  killed,  496 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  i.  228 

Mawbey,  Sir  Joseph,  vih.  64 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  ix.  314 

Maxims,  general,  their  uselessness, 
vii.  104 

Maxwell,  Thomas,  his  unpopu- 
larity amongst  the  Irbh,  v.  78  ; 
defends  the  ford  of  the  Shannon 
at  Athlone,  86  ;  taken  prisoner, 
90 

Maynard,  Sir  John,  "serjeant," 
his  speech  aj;ainst  increasing  the 
army,  ii.  180 ;  his  answer  to 
William  Prince  of  Orange  at 
St.  James's,  iii.  201  ;  appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal, 
311  ;  speech  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Convention  into  a 
pariiament,  320 

Maynooth,  Mr.  Gladstone's  objec- 
tions to  the  vote  of  money  for, 
ix.  171  ;  speech  on  the  May- 
nooth College  Bill,  xii.  120 


Mayor,    Lord,    of  London,    hit 

state,  i.  370 
Mazarin     (Hortensia     Mandni), 

Duchess  of,  i.  450 
Mecca,  ix.  288 
Medals,  Addison's  Treatise  on,  z. 

79 
Medici,  Lorenzo  de.    See  Loren/o 

de  Medici 

Medicine,  science  of,  its  progress 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  i.  429 ;  comparative 
estimate  of  the  science  of,  bjr 
Plato  and  by  Bacon,  viii.  609, 
610;  Petrarch's  invectives  on, 
xi.  295 

Mecr  Cossim,  his  installation  as 
nabob,  deposition  and  revenge, 
ix.  255 

Meer  Jaffier,  his  conspiracy 
against  Surajah  Dowlah,  ix.  230 ; 
his  conduct  during  the  battle 
of  Plassey,  232  ;  becomes  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  236;  pecuniary 
transactions  with  Qive,  241 ; 
threatened  by  Shah  Alum,  245  ; 
his  present  to  Clive,  246  ;  in« 
trieues  with  the  Dutch,  247, 
248 ;  deposed,  and  reseated  by 
the  English,  255  ;  death,  258 ; 
his  large  bequest  to  Lord  Clive, 
266,  267 

Megrigny,  French  engineer  officer 
in  Namur,  vi.  53 

Melanchthon,  viii.  184 

Mellx)urne,  Lord,  speech  on  the 
motion  as  to  want  of  confidence 
in  the  ministry  of,  xi.  610 

Melfort,  John  Drummond,  Lord, 
his  apostasy,  ii.  273,  274  ;  his 
support  of  James  II.,  and  un- 
popularity, iii.  263,  463,  479. 
480 ;  advises  James  to  go  to 
Ulster,  481  ;  his  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  Rosen,  531  ; 
letters  to  Dundee  and  B.ilcarras, 
iv.  85,  86  ;  dismissed  by  James 
II.,  183,  184;  letter  to 
Mary  of  Modena,  418  ;  made  a 
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Knight  of  ihe  GjHci  at  St. 
Germains,  v.  13S 1  ihe  author 
of  James's  Declaralion,  339 ;  hi^ 
mdvice  respecting  the  second 
Declaration,  413 

MelgDT,  Count  of,  Prime  Minister 
of  Spain.  V.  3QI,  vi.  478 

Melville,  Geoige,  Lord,  agent  of 
WiUiam  UI.  in  Scotland,  iv. 
XI  i  appointed  Scotch  Secielary 
of  State,  54 ;  and  Lord  High 
Commissioner  for  Scotland. 
461  ;  timidity  of  hit  adminis- 
tistion,  V.  196;  is  superseded, 
197 

Melville,  Lord,  impeachment  of, 
ix.  sj8,  a.  5S6 

Memmiia,  compared  lo  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  ix.  1Q7 

Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
review  of,  ii.  i-tia 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Warren 
Haslingi,  review  of,  ix.  408- 

5*'  - 

Memorial  AnlibrilanniqHe,  the,  of 

Barire,  x.  364 
Memory,  comparative  views  of  the 

importance  of,  by  Plalo  and  by 

Bacon,  viii.  C08 
Menander,  the  ioat  comedies  of, 

».  laj 
Mendoia,  Hurtado  de,  viii  155 
Mentit,  recovered  from  the  French 

by  the  Dulce  of  Lorraine,  iv. 

Mercenaries,  employment  of,  in 
Italy,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  its  political  consequences, 
vii.  78-80 

Meres,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  53^ 

Metaphor!,  Dante's,  xi.  x6g 

Metaphysical  accuracy  incompa- 
tible with  successful  poetry,  vii. 
34 

Metcalfe,  Sir  Chajlei,  «.  285; 
epitaph  on,  xii.  504 

Methodists,  ii.  304 

Hew.  Peter,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Ills  ibaie  in  the  battle  uf  Sedge- 


moor,  ii.  84.  91 ;  and  Ihe  meet- 
ing of  bishops,  S^]  i  and  James 
II.'s  concessions  10  the  Fellows 

of  Magdalene  College,  Oifoid, 
iii.  77-79;  summoned  lo  Lon- 
don,  79  ;  member  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission,  iv.  338  ; 
otBciates  at  the  conscci  ' 
of  Tillotson,  1 


3?. 


359 ;  exac- 
tions of  its  Spanish  viceroys 
exceeded  by  the  English  agents 
in  Bengal,  >x.  354 

Michell,  Sir  Francis,  viiL  12$, 
.558.  SS9-  568      . 

Middle  ages,  inconsulency  in  the 
schoolmen  of  the,  viii.  100 

Middlesex  election,  Ihe  constitu- 
lionol  question  in  relation  lo  it, 
vii,  ji&,  K.  374,  378 

Middlesex,  Lord,  viii.  136 

Middlesex:,  Presbyterianism  in,  id 
Charles  IL's  time,  i.  166 

Middleton,  Charles,  Earl  of.  Se- 
cretary of  State  and  Manager 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
lames  n.,i.S3S."-  I7S.  1S3; 
his  moderate  counsel  to  James, 
ii.  300 ;  official  deninl  of  a 
secret  league  with  Lewis  XIV., 
iii.  61  ;  demands  the  scats 
from  Sunderland,  84 ;  receives 
William's  messengers  from 
Windsor,  198;  character,  v. 
409  i  invited  by  James  to  Si. 
Germains,  4ro',  his  account  of 
Veruilles,  418  ;  at  James  II.'s 
deathbed,  vL  574  i  created 
Earl  of  Monmouth  by  James 
IIL,  581 

Middleton,  Dr.,  his  Life  of 
(jcero,  viii.  499 :  controver- 
sies with  Benlley,  ix.  106 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  sense 
in  which  the  word  ' '  trans- 
lated" is  therein  used,  x.  151 

Milan,  Addison's  visit  to,  x. 
94 

Hildniay,  Colonel,  iii.  331 
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Indaz 


MOituy  qntem  of  Italy,  liadik- 
vdU  and  the*  vii.  99-101 

irahia,  the.  L  904,  30c,  fi.  180; 
DiTde&'t  tMiie  on,  L  ^  «.  1 
molotioo  lor  incniHmg  its 
offideocy,  ii.  181 ;  Ghvlet  L't 
oonffictwith  the  Long  FHlia- 
.x-'^d^it  nguding,  viL  374 

MfflyMr.  JuMt,  TCview  of  hb 

-  -"flMiyoii  Govenmcsitf  WL  3^'~ 
371 1  his  iitilitaiiinliiB,  397 1 
■die  Dciiichilfli  mon  wldia  hii 
tbeocy  rati,  3s8|  pndaioo  of 
Ui  argimiaita  aiid  dijmeis  of 
hit  i^le,  339;  hb  il  /nM 
BMthoq  of  raomiliiff,  330- 
33s,  3881  hit  viewt  OD  the 
cndt  of  gofonunent,  33^  } 
end  00  demoemcj,  oUnicfay, 
end  moiMidnr,  333-336;  fiu- 
h«et  egpoacd,  33y"?53 1  P»- 
poted  govefmneBt  fay  a  Rh 
imientalive  hody,  353;  and 
lecooinifndation  legudnig  nni* 
venal  male  toffiage,  353-36a ; 
Iti  hfaringi  on  ue  spoliation 
of  the  rich  minofity  fav  the  poor 
■">}«%»  357-361  i  his  neatest 
hnwincM  tiieories,  358;  re- 
mans on  the  infioence  of  the 
middle  rank,  363;  review  of 
the  Westminster  Reviewer^ 
defence  of  Mr.  Mill,  37:^10 ; 
merits    as    a   historian,    viii. 

%  441 ;  defects  of  his  History  of 
■■  ■  Diitish  India,  ix.  187 ;  un- 
Ifidmess  towards  Clive's  dia- 
iracter,  327 

Millar,  L»dy,  her  vase  for  verses, 
X.  as 

Millevoix,  a  French  spy,  detected 
in  supplying  Luxemburg  with 
information,  v.  292,  293 

Millington,  Sir  Thomas,  v.  558 

Milton,  Qiristopher  (brother  of 
the  poet),  raised  to  the  Bench 
by  James  II.,  ii.  241 

Milton,  John,  his  remonstrance 
against  the  censorship  of  the 


pieat,   L   J6if    hit   polilleal 
voikt  homed  at  QiiBid,  aSj  ; 
norihr  of  hit  neat  poem,  419 ; 
ut  AieopagitiCB,  T.  373 }  le- 
viewof  hit  Tteatiae  onChiia- 
tian  Doctrine  1   Mr.  Lcfltoafs 
discoveiy  of  the  manntcript, 
TiL  i;  tQriet  S|   thiwilngfcnal 
opinionty   31   his  podrv  hit 
gieat    claim    to    gencml    m 
memhranoe,  4-11 1  poirer  of 
hit  Imagination,  1 1  {  the  moat 
'ttrildog  chamcteristie  of  his 
poetiy,  12 ;  Ut  Allegio  and  t 
renicroto,    i^ ;    Comas  and 
Samaon  Agontstci,  14;  I4ipve- 

*  dative  of  the  fitemtnie  of 
modem  Italy,  17  %  Fandise 
Lost  ^«m1  Pamdite  Regained, 
18,  19;  pamlld  between  him 
and  Dante.  _  i^30>_  Son- 
nett.  10:  natdie  cononSL  %t  2 
viewi  rmrding  the  csecn- 
tion  of  Casriet  !•,  43 ;  lefirta- 
tion  of  Salmasint,  45;  oon* 
dnct  under  the  Protector,  46 ; 
pecoliaritiet  whidi  disdn- 
BBistieQ  nim  h'umii  lut  oontftm~ 
ponries,  49;  nofakit  mmlitiet 
of  every  parl^  combiiied  in 
him,  50 ;  deienoe  of  the  firee* 
dom  of  the  pseat,  and  the 
rifi^t  of  private  judgment,  58 ; 
boldnen  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  opinions,  59  ;  recapitu- 
lation of  his  literary  merits. 
60-62 ;  allusion  to,  ijS ;  tus 
great  modern  epic,  142 ;  as  a 
poet,  152,  541,  556;  Dryden's 
admiration  for  his  genius,  160 ; 

-  character  of  Johnson's  obser- 
vations on  his  poems,  viiL 
102 

Milton,  Mr.  John,  and  Mr. 
Abraham  Cowley,  Conversation 
between,  touching  the  Great 
Civil  War,  xL  308- J33 

Minden,  battle  of,  viu«  412,  iz. 
636 


,   S|«nish   Amuican,   viii. 
k  958,  159 

Mings,  Sic  Chtblophet,  i.  318 
Ministeis,  Tcto  by  Parlianienl  on 

theii    appointment,   vii.    373 ; 

Iheil  responsibility  lesKned  by 

the  Revolution,  314 
Ifinistrj,     (he,     >    necefsiiy    of 
.  parliamentary  govermnent,    r. 

45S ;    its  development    as  an 

'     ■■■  -  0,  458-461.  S3i-S33. 
.    to;,   411;    levelling    len^ 

dency  oT  Uie  icnuie  of  o&ce, 

capture    of,    by    ihe 
■    French,  viii.  397,  x.  285 
p> Minute    guns  I"      applied    tu 
I    Bote's  maiden  speech,  x,  310 
Hitabeau,    Souvenirs   sur,    &c, 
'.   M.   Dumoat'i  review  of,  viii. 

3t3-24S  ;  M.  Dumont's  picture 

of  him  in  Ihe  Nationa.!  Assembly. 

345  ;  compiired  to  Wilkes  s£d 

Chatham,  ^ 
IlitsiiinBriei,  Catholic,  their  leal 

and  spirit,  ix.  3S7 
[Hitchclburnc,    Colonel  John,  at 

Londonderry,  ilL  538  ;  at  the 

battle     of     the     fi<iyoe,     iv. 

Hlllbcd,  Mr.,  as  a  historian,  vii. 

~toiy  of  Greece,  n.  365-393  : 
his  principal  chanicletistic  as  1 
historian,  365;  errors  of  almost 
all  the  most  modem  hislorians 
of  Greece,  367  ;  estimation  in 
which  the  later  ancient  wrilcra 
have  been  held,  369  ;  differences 
between  Mr.  Mitfoid  and  the 
historians  who  have  preceded 
him,  370 ;  his  love  of  singu- 
Iwily.  37'  i  haired  of  demo- 
cracy, 37t ;  and  love  of  the 
oligarchical  form  of  government, 
374;  his  illogical  inferences  and 
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Modern  history,  the  period  of  its 
commencement  vii.  315 

Mogul  Empire,  in  Queen  Eliia. 
beth's  dme,  v.  136 ;  its  rela- 
tions with  the  East  Indii 
Company,  146, 151  ;  Hasting!.'s 
dedings  with  its  luler,  ii.  433, 
478 

"  Mohawks,"  i-  378 

Mohun,  Cbarles,  Lord,  his  part 
in  the  murder  of  Mountfutd,  v. 
336 ;  trial  before  the  Pecri, 
and  ocquillat,  337,  32S  ;  a 
volunteer  in  the  cipedition  to 
Brest.  537 

Moli^e,  ii.  36S 

Molwiu,  battle  of,  ix.  570,  571 

Molyneu»,  William,  character  of 
his  Irish  patriotism,  v.  iii  ; 
his  cffotls  10  promote  Irish 
manufactures,  vi.  343 ;  denies 
the  right  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  Ireland, 
343.   346.    347;    <ieath,   347, 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  his  patent, 
viii.  t25,  SS2,  558,  568 

Monarchical  form  of  government, 
Mr.  Mill's  view  of  a,  vii.  334 

Monarchies,  medixvul,  general 
chaiBcter  of,  1.  29  ;  become  ab- 
itinental  states,  44, 


Monarchy,   the  English,    in 
lixteeuth  century,  viii.  196 

Monasteries,   beneGla    of,    1.   8  i 
eflectsof  their  abolition,  340 

Moncontour,  the  battle  of,  xii.  451 

Monjuich,  capture   of,  by   I'eter- 
burough,  viii.  388 

Monk,  George  and  Christopher. 
Set  Albemarle,  Dukes  of 

Monmouth,  Charles  Mordaunt, 
Karl  of  (afterwards  EatI  of 
Peterborough),  his  maiden 
speech  in  tbc  flouse  of  Peers, 
ii.  190;  advises  William 
Orange  to  invade  Engli 
3J7  ;  at  Ihe  Hague,  iii.  67,  7: 


the 


of 


■dvancei  to  Exeter,  gS  ;  maitc 
Kint  Cummissioner  of  Ihe 
Treasury,  yig,  35G  ;  railed  to 
the  earldom,  415 ;  attacks 
llatilki  in  ibe  Lords,  iv.  171, 
171 ;  reiircs  (com  oSice,  307  ; 
one  of  the  CouncQ  of  Nine, 
369;  sent  down  to  the  fleet, 
37S;  accompanies  William  III. 
to  Holland,  v.  t ;  ipeedi 
on  the  AfiocistioQ,  vi.  1541 
fais  aclioD  regaiding  Fcnwick, 
337-131,  935 ;  proceedings 
■gainit,  on  the  discovery  of  his 
intrigue,  136-238  ;  sent  to  Ihe 
Tower,  after-career,  and  succeu 
in  Spain,  239,  viii,  3S3  -196 
Monmouth,  James,  Duke  of, 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  tear. 
ties  Anne  Scott  of  Buccleuch, 
i.  263;  histitleaand  populmity, 
362-265  ■  rumoured  Legitimacy 
of  his  biilh,  164  i  supported 
by  the  Protestant  parly,  365, 
366 1  share  in  the  conspiracy 
against  his  father,  x8l ;  his 
bouse  in  Soho  Square,  373  j 
his  chaiactet.  and  ircBtment  by 
William  at  the  Hague,  ii.  S, 
3S3;  retires  10  Brussels,  13; 
lelations  with  Lady  Wen  I  worth, 
•jid  consent  to  the  ftttcmpi  an 
England,  13,  14 ;  pre  para, 
tions  at  Amsterdam,  23 )  de- 
Uined  in  the  Texel,  49;  sails 
in  the  Heldeienbeigh,  53 ; 
■rrivei  at  Lyme,  51  ;  bis  De. 
claration,  53  ;  reception  in 
the  west,  55  ;  encounter  with 
militia  at  Axminsler,  and  arrival 
•I  Taunton,  60,  61  ;  recep- 
tion there,  64,  6j  ;  proclaimed 
King,  63;  reception  at 
Bridgewater,  73  ;  his  army,  73, 
73 ;  marches  to  Glastanbury 
and  other  places,  77  ;  design 
on  Bristol,  77 ;  m&rches  In- 
wards Wiltshire,  80;  despersle 
condition,     Si  i      scheme     of 


dez 

escape,  83 ;  advaikce*  to  W«lls 
and  Bridgewater,  S3,  83  i  sur- 
veys the  royal  army  at  Sedg^ 
moor,  84-86;  resolves  on  * 
night  attack,  87  :  hii  c«ndtMt 
in  the  battle  of  Scdgcmoor,  94 1 
flight,  91,  96-9S ;  and  otp- 
tuie,  99;  letter  to  JwDca 
IL,  101  ;  taken  to  Londoa, 
1 03  ;  interview  with  Jamet 
II.,  103 ;  interviews  with 
his  wife  and  oihen,  105-107: 
execution,  lc^-109;  popular 
devotion  and  dciusiaa  re- 
garding, 109.  11I-113,  546; 
scvciities  to  his  adherents,  1 14- 
148  ;  his  portrait  burned  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  448 

Monopolies,  royal  prerogative  of. 
in  Kliiabeth  s  reign,  v.  134, 
13s;  multiplied  under  Jamei 
!>!*'  1351  viii.  557;  setilemeni 
of  the  question  in  WiUwm 
IH.'sreip.  v.  498-501 

Mons,  besieged  and  taken  by 
Lewis  XIV.,  V.  14-16  ;  exut- 
taiinn  of  the  Jacobites,  34 ; 
apathy  of  the  Spanish  Govem- 
nient  in  its  defence,  177 

Monson,  Mr.,  one  of  Ihe  new 
councillors  under  the  Rrgula- 
ling  Act  Ibr  India,  ii.  440 ; 
opixwition  to  Hastings,  445 ; 
his  death,  and  its  important 
consequences,  458 

Montagu,  Basil,  review  of  his 
~~?3niOTi  of  Ldfa"Bacon's  works,  1 
viii,  496-647;  character  of  his  '^ 
work,  496,  501 ;  eE|>lana- 
tion  of  Lord  Burleigh's  con- 
duct towards '  Bacon,  j  5 1 5 : 
views  and  arguments  in  de- 
fence of  Bacon's  conduct  to- 
wards Eissex,  53i~SJ9!  ea- 
euses  for  Bacons  use  of  tor- 
ture and  tampering  with  the 
judges,  548,  549,  551 J 
flee  I  ions  on  Bacon's 
tion  to  Buckinghun, 
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i(  interposing  la  sare  Bacun, 

d  (at  advi^ng  him  to  plead 

piliy,   571,    wa;   defence  of 


imacy  with  Prior,  ii.  366,  367  ; 
tnleit  Puluuneni,  iii.  34Q ;  hix 
lent  on  the  Peers'  pnvi. 
V.  163-166;  made  Cora - 
inei  of  the  Treasury,  195  ; 
(eposes  to  raise  money  by 
on,  343  ;  defends  Bumet  in 
kiliatnenc,  377  ;  his  position 
I  the   Wh^  paity,  and  eaily 

475^480 ;    speech    on 

isastet    to    the     Smyrna 
^fleel,     493 ;    supports    Pater- 
's pUn  for  a  national  bank, 
(i  i'S'  S^  :  made  Chanccl- 
r  of   the    Exchcfiuer,    530; 
blected  for  Westminster  in  1695, 
" !.  8i,  83  i  bia  bteicst  in  the 
ration  of  the  currency,  98, 
resolutions    for    a    te- 
coiaage,  109  ;  proposes  to  meet 
the  enpense  by  a  window  tax, 
110;     bis   expedient    of    Ex- 
chequer    bilii,      169  J      influ- 
t  ence  with   the   Banic  of  Eng- 
K^d,  173  ;  success  as  a  linan- 
er,   i04,   ao5 ;    speeches  on 
leatlaindet  of  Fenwick,  317, 
US  i  becomes  First  Lord  of  the 
"reasuiy,    ajl,     252;     parlia- 
cnlary  attack  upon,   for  pecu- 
lion,     324^328 ;    triumphant 
f  Caculpation,    318:   his  project 
General    Company 


354  i  re-elected  for  Westmin- 
ster in  1693,  4IJ;  loss  ol 
popularity,  and  its  cause,  443, 
444  ;  corruption  attributed  to 
him,   44J 1    absurd    stories  ol 


agnin«l  liim.  446,  447  ;  action 
in  regard  to  the  audilorahip  of 
the  Exchequer,  44E,  449  ;  his 
conduct  compared  with  that  of 
Pitt  under  similar  circum- 
stances, 449,  450;  pailiamen- 
tary  mortilicalions,  450,  451  ; 
resigns  the  chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer,  539 ;  his  pa- 
tronage of  Addison,  I.  8z,  85; 
Addison's  dedicatioti  to,  S7 ; 
obtains  permission  for  Addi- 
son lo  retain  hii  fellowship 
during  his  travels,  87  ;  Addi- 
son's epistle  to  him,  98  ;  recom- 
mends Addison  to  Godolphin, 
103  ;  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  Queen  Anne,  and  mission 
to  Hanover,  tlo 

Montague,  CbiefBaron,  dismissed 
by  James  II..  ii.  341 

Montague,  Lady  Maty  Wortley, 
her  testimony  to  Addison's  col- 
loquial powers,  X.  114;  Pope's 
lampoon  on,  154 

Montague,  Lord,  viii.  86 

Montague,  Mis.,  ii.  517 

Montague,  Ralph,  his  shore  in 
the  French  intrigues  against 
Danby,  i.  244 

Montague  House,  i.  373 

Mont  Cenis,  i.  98 

MoQtchevreuil,  French  officer  at 
tlie  battle  of  Landen,  v.  427  ; 
killed,  43Z 

Montesquieu,  his  style  compared 
with  Machiavelli's,  vii.  107, 
108  i  appreciation  of,  by 
Horace  Wattle,  viii.  335 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  iv,  43, 
48 ;  aspires  lo  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State  for  Scotland,  53 ; 
organises  the  Club  in  Edin- 
burgh, J5  ;  strength  and  mea- 
sures of  his  faction,  107;  in- 
trigues with  the  Jacobites,  457, 
458  ;  loss  of  inSuence,  463 ; 
quarrels  with  his  Jacobite  allies, 
471  i    lelteii    and    despatches 
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from  Jamct  11.  and  Miuy  oi 
Modeoft,  471,  473;  beUayi 
his  ■■w)ciatei,  474;  Intemew 
with  Sfaicmbiiiyp  t.  531  idteaihf 

549 
I   lloatgomajri  Robert^  poetir  o( 

vH  503,  513  s  fait  Onuiipre- 
\      lenoe  of  the  Deitf,  lenewcd, 

^oDtiy  m  131 
MoQtmofenqrt  Home  o(  t.  289 
Montreal,   apinre   o(    by   the 

Britiihf  in  1760^  y/UL  410 
Montxoaey  Jemei  Gnhun,  Har- 

qneis  o(  tusvictoriei,  iv.  96, 98 
Moon,  C^.,  hit  SSelnoo^  quoted, 

TuL  106 
■J  ydloore,  Ut  Life  of  Loid  Byron, 
l     review  of,  viL  528-569;  timilct 
\    in  his  UlU  Rookh,  viiL  638 
Mooohedtbad,  itt  dtaation  and 

impofftanoe,  is.  414 
Momna,  invasion  o(  is.  571 
Mocdaimt,  Charles,  Vitconnt.  &f 

Monmoath,  Earl  of 
Mofdannt,    Henry.     Sm  Peter- 

horonrii.  Earl  of 
More,  Henrv,  L  346 
Move^  Sir  Ihooias,  is.  99s 
Mocd,  warns  Burnet  of  die  dbr 

for  asMsnnating  William  m.* 

T.  300 
Moiiaon,  James,  of  Londonderry, 

iii.  441 
*'  Morley,  Mrs.,"  name  assumed 

by  the  Princess  Anne,  iL  426, 

iv.  330 
Mortimer,   Roger,   precedent   of 

his  attainder,  quoted,  t.  324 
Morton,  Judge,  insists  on  the  exe- 
cution of  Claude  Duval,  i.  401 
Moscow,  state  of,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  vL  360,  361 
Moses,  the  books  of,  unknown  to 

the  Romans,  viL  203  ;  Cowley's 

comparison  of  Bacon  to,  viii. 

645 
Mountain  of  Light,  ix.  198 
Mountain,  sketch  of  the  party  in 


the  Frtnch  Conveatioii  caOad 
the,  s.  198;  its  oomliict  to* 
ward  theKiflff,  and  appoaitino 
to  the  ^loodSts,  198-M7 ;  its 
victory^  over  the  CinidkfM, 
207  i  Its  tjFianny,  908  {  vio^ 
lenoe  of  piiblic  opinioo  agalBat 

it,  243 
Monntcasbd,  Viieoimt  (Geneial 

Bfacartlnr),  iiL  457  { mardietoa 
Enniilrilien,  541, 543 ;  ddeatcH 
at  Newton  Kitler,  543-545 1 
bfeakt  his  puole,  ana  CDters 
into  the  service  of  Lewis  XIV., 

MoooSSfd,  ll^^Uiam,  tlie  actor, 
V.  325 1  murdered,  327 

Mountjoy,  William  Stewart,  Vis- 
connt,  seat  by  Tyiooonel  into 
Ulster.  iiL  aaz  i  at  Londoo* 
deny  and  Enniskillen,  443s 
induced  to  visit  James  IL  at 
St.  Geimains,  449 1  sent  to  the 
fiastHe^  j6o;  Jnclnded  in 
James  ILy  Act  of  Attainder, 
u6  ;  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkiik,  T.  296 

Mountmonis,  Lord,  viL  248 

Moorsd  Bey,  his  asroniihmeni  at 
Bonaparte's  diminutive  fignie, 
s.  105 

Mooming  Bride,  by  Conneve, 
its  standing  as  a  tiagpc  dnma, 

ut.374 
Moylan,    Mr.,  his  collection  of 

The  Opinions  of  Lord  Holland 

as  recorded  in  the  Journals  of 

the  House  of  Lords,  reviewed, 

ix.  394-407 
Mucgleton,  Lodowick,  L  172 
Munlberg,   slight  effect    on    the 

Protestant    movement    of  the 

defeat  at,  ix.  312 
Mulgrave,   Earl    ot      Sei   Nor- 

roanby.  Marquess  of 
Munny  Begum,  ix.  430,  448 
Munro,  captain  of  Cameronians, 

iv.  137 
Munro,  Sir  Hector,  ix.  476 


t.  aSs 


Munnj,  Sir  Thon 
'•  Muns,"  L  378 
MuQSIer,  Bishop  or,  ix.  30 
Murder  Comaiitlec,  iv,  179 
Murphy,  Mr.,  bis  friend^jiip  for 

Miss  Dumeyi  And   opiniim   of 
•  The  Witlings,  x.  15 
Mumy,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl 

of,  his  apostasy  to  P»peiy,  ii. 

275 ;   miule  Lord   High  Coiii- 

niissioner,  aSo 
Murray,  Captain  Adam,  his  share 

in  the  defence  of  Londondciry, 

iii.  489.  495.  496 
Murray,  Lord,  son  of  the  Mar- 

Juess  of  Athol,  takes  up  arms 
11  William  III.,  jv.  113;  be. 
sieges  Blair  Castle,  114;  de- 
serted by  ha  follower,  1171 
raises  the  siege,  1 1 7 

Murray,  William.  Stt  Mansfield, 
Lord 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  de- 
murs 10  the  resolution  declaring 
James  II.  to  have  forfeited  the 
crown,  iii.  Z44  ;  defends  Sharp, 
Dean  of  Norwich,  255  ;  a  Tory 
leader,  v.  4S5  ;  opposes  speech 
from  the  throne,  VI.  106;  mover 
of  the  resolution  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  Lord  Somei?  from  oGicc, 
570,  571;  his  rejection  for  West- 
moreland in  1701,  589 

Mussulmans,  their  just  resistance 
to  the  BdministralioD  of  Ei^- 
lish  law,  ix.  469 

Mutiny  Bill,  the  (16S9),  iii.  335, 
336;  (1697)"-  3>3 

Mys         ■         ■        ■ 


Nabobs,  class  of  Englishmen  to 
whom  the  name  was  applied, 

Nagte,  Sir  Richard,  Irish  Attor- 
ney-General, iii.  425,  502  J 
appointed  Speaker,  505  ; 
James's  Secreurji  of  Stale  for 
JreUnd,   iv.  S4  ;    one  of  the 


Lords   Justices  appointed    by 
James  n.,v.  I02 
Names  in   Milton,  theii  tignifi- 

Namur,  town  and  castle  of:  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  French, 
V.  283-286  i  patriotism  of  the 
cilUens,  186 ;  beueged  by  Wil- 
liam III.,  vi.  53-56  ;  the  town 
taken,  57  ;  attack  on  and  sur- 
render of  the  castle,  58-64 ; 
effect  of  the  success,  66,  67 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  revoked,  ii.  171 

Naples,  viL  100 

Narborough,  Sir  Jt>hn,  i.  318 

Nures,  Rev.  Dr.,  review  of  his 
Burleigh  and  bis  Times,  viii. 
i78-ai2 

Naseby,  bailie  Of,  i.  124;  Song 
of  the  Battle  of,  xii.  453 

Nassau,  House  of,  I  328 

National  Assembly,  the  French, 
viii.  221,  223,  Z45 

National  Debt,  origin  of,  t.  335- 
343  i  its  growth,  344-347  i 
errors  in  regard  to,  347,  348 ; 
Southey's  notions  of,  vii.  470  ; 
England's  capabilities  in  re- 
spect to,  502 

Notional  wealth,  rii.  497 

Natural  philosopby,  the  object 
of  Bacon's  speculations  in,  ix. 
S90.  591 

Natural  religion,  ix.  289 

Navy,  origin  of  the,  i.  18  ;  its 
mismanagement  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  Ii.,  ix.  35S 

Neal,  Puritan  historian,  bis  eu- 
logy of   Queen    Elizabeth,    L 

Nealc,  makes  arrangements  for  the 

lottery  loan,  v.  515 
Ncerwtnden,   vilU^e  of,   import- 
ance   attached    to   it    in    the 
battle  of  Lunden,  v.  427-429 
Nelson,  Sou  ihey's  Ljfeof,  viii  454 
Nellhorpe,  Richard,  iL  121 
"    11  le,     Judge,     dismissed     by 
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NevUon,  William,  a  Voik^ire 
highvaynian,  i.  400 

New  Atluitis,  Bacon's,  viii.  640 

Newbury,  Mr.,  allusion  to  his 
puiebowrd  pictures,  vii,  14 

Netvcastle,  John  Holies,  Duke  uf, 
fnlertliiu  William  III.  at  Wel- 
l«ck,  vi.  78,  79 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  Mr.  Crotter's 
mistakes  concerning,  viii.  61  ; 
liis  conduct  toward  Wnlpole, 
346  ;  clutracter,  358  j  reialjons 
with  Chatham,  3S6  ;  ap- 
pointment as  head  of  (he  ad- 
roiniatralion,  391  i  ncgolia. 
lions  with  Foi,  39a,  393; 
attacked  in  Parliament  by 
Chatham,  394  ;  ukeaFox  into 
his  Cabinet,  394 ;  interview 
with  Chatham,  395  ;  maltes  Fox 
leader  of  the  Commons,  396  ; 
effect  of  the  Minorca  disaster 
on  his  adniinblrallon ,  398; 
oflers  to  Murray  and  Chatham. 
399  J  resienalion  of  office, 
400 ;  sent  tor  by  the  King  on 
Chatham's  dismissal,  4-03 ;  his 
coalition  with  Chatham,  405- 
4oS,ix.  iS6,i.  286,  287-,  Clive 
unseated  through  his  influence, 
n.  116-218;  treatment  by 
Bute,  and  retirement,  x.  313; 
position  in  Rockingham's  minis' 
iry.  349.  350 

Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne,  its  corpora- 
tion and  James  II. 's  policy,  ti. 
S09 

Newdigate,  Sir  Roger,  position  as 
a  ctilic,  *ii.  S4S 

Newmarket,  William  III.'s  visit 
10,  vi,  76 ;  Tallaid  entertained 
by  William  III.  at,  399-403 

Newport,  Viscount,  ii.  498 

Newiy  in  16S9,  iv.  186 

Newspapers  and  newsletters,  in 
James  Il.'a  time,  J.  406-409; 
previous  to  the  expiry  of  the 
Liceiuing  Act.  vi.  68,  69 ; 
namea   of   papers    Issued    im- 


mediulely    aflei    its    •bolilii 

70 
Newlon  Abbot,  William's  Decl«- 

lation  read  at,  iii.  97 
Newton  Butler,  battle  of,  iii.  544  ; 

cctoipared   with    Killiecranlcic, 

Newton,  Isaac,  hi*  intellectual 
power,  i.  430,  431  ;  before  (he 
High  Commission,  ii.  451  ;  re- 
presents tjim bridge  University 
m  the  Convention,  iii.  340  ;  it 
succeeded  by  and  voles  for  Sir 
Robert  Sawyer  for  Cambridge 
Uiuversily,  in  1690,  iv.  304, 
305 ;  takes  part  in  the  discus- 
sions on  the  currency,  »i.  98, 
99  ;  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Mint,  175  ;  his  conduct  in  the 
office,  and  energy  in  the  re- 
coina^e,  175  ;  elected  for 
Cambiidge  Univeruty  in  1701, 
589 ;  mathematical  studies  and 
diKoveries,  vii.  6,  ti6;  resi- 
dence in  Leicester  Square,  x. 
5  ;  Malbtanche's  admiratioo  o( 
him,  89 

Newton,  John,  testimony  to 
Shaftesbury's  eloquence  m  his 
Autobiography,  vL  1 14  n.  ; 
connection  with  the  slave  trade, 
viii.  577 1  allachmeol 
doctrines  of  pi 


Niagara,  conquest  of, 

Nichols,  Dr.,  ix.  411 

"  Nickets,"  i.  378 

Nimcguen,  treaty  of, 
i66,  ix.  56,  S7 

Nixam,  originally  a  deputy  of  the 
Mogul  sovereign,  it  463 

Niiam  al  Mulk,  Viceroy  of  the 
Dcccan,  his  death,  ix.  aoa 

Noailles,  Duke  of,  bis  successes 
in  Catalonia,  v.  451,  541 

NoUekens,  his  cenotaph  of  Olivet 
Goldsmith  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, X.  44a 

Noncompounders(Jacobi[etJ, 


de.  I 

the  J 

the  ^ 


loietii,  T.  405,  406 ;  opposed 
to  Middlclon,  411 ;  diisatistied 
with  James'*  second  Declara- 
tion,  416 

NonconfiirnuEU,  Ihcir  Ueatment 
by  Laud,  i.  93  ;  under  Charles 
II.,  iSs-iSy,  378,  x.4t6;  pec- 
»ecuiion  of,  hy  James  II.,  ii. 
154-156;  James  II.'s  design 
for  a  coalition  with,  370  ;  (lie 
proflamalions  lo  Scold)  Non- 
confoTraists  and  the  Declaralian 
of  Indulgence,  372,  373,  376- 
379  ;  coitrted  by  the  Kiiig  and 
I  the  Church,  3S1-383  i  effeit  of 

^^^^_a  the  L:tler  to  a  Dissenter, 
^^^^L.  384,  jS;  I  conduct  of.  in  1685, 
^^^^K  385-3S8  ;  divided  in  Iheir  syna- 
^^^^^H  iwthies  between  the  Church 
^^^^m  ud  James  II.  :  leader*  of  the 
^^^^K  two  parties,  388-^00 ;  their 
^^^^H  jistmst  of  James  II.'s  policy, 
^^^^^B  50S  ;  patriotic  conduct  of  Lon- 
^^^^K  don  DisKntcn,  520 ;  ihnr  de- 
^^^^^Lnitation  lo  the  bishops  in  the 
^^^^B*  Tower,  537;  their  address  to 
^^^^^K  William  Fiince  of  Orange,  iii. 
^^^^^  aoi ;  their  dislike  of  the  Com- 
^^m^  piebensian  Bill,  389-391 ;  in- 
tolerance of,  In  the  reign  ol 
Charles  I.,  viii.  156.      Sti  alio 

Nonjurors,  their  arguments  against 
taking  the  oalhs,  tv.  209-311  ; 
their  principles  untenable,  ZI2  ; 
number  and  names  of  prelates 
and  eminent  divines  among, 
317-329  ;  general  charocler  of, 
329.233 ;  clamour  against, 
during  the  alarm  of  French  in- 
Yasion,  433 ;  Presbyterian,  479- 
484 :  vain  attempt  of  the 
Government  to  conciliate  the 
nonjuring  bishops :  their  sees 
I  filled,  V.  35-53  ;  Sancroft'i  pro- 

vision for  the  succession  of, 
44 


b 
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Norrolk,  Duke  of.  Earl  Marshal, 
at  Haitings's  trial,  ii.  526 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of,  her  share  in 
Monmooth's  (Montague's)  in- 
trigue with  Sir  John  Fcnwick, 
vi.  228,  236 

Norfolk,  Henry,  Duke  of,  ii.  500  j 
espouses  the  cause  of  William 
Prince  of  OriLnge,  iii.  146:  accom- 
panies William  to  Holland,  V.  I 

Nomian  kings  of  England,  cha- 

Normanby,  John  Sheffield,  Mar. 
quess  1^  (E.-irl  of  Mulgcave),  his 
tarty  promotion  in  the  navy  and 
army,  L  315,  316;  his  charac- 
ter, and  his  share  in  the  pro- 
ceedings BfBinst  the  University 
Oif  Cambridge,  ii,  449,  450 ; 
waits  on  the  Prince  of  Orange 
at  SL  James's,  iii.  313  ;  lakes 
the  oath  of  allegiftnce  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  323  ;  speech 
on  the  assessment  for  the  Land 
Tax,  V.  333  ;  on  the  Place  Bill, 
360;  signs  Oie  protest  against 
Ihecensorship  of  the  press,  3S1  ; 
opposes  the  Bill  for  regulating 
State  Trials,  50a  ;  raised  lo  the 
marouisale,  533;  resists  Fen- 
wicks  attainder,  vi.  133  )  his 
religious  views,  ii.  loS 

Normandy,  separation  of,  from 
EnglanJ,  i.  15,  iG 

Normans,  the,  characteristics  of,  i. 
11-13;  their  military  exploiis 
in  Ireland  and  other  countries, 
their  conquest  of  England,  13  ; 
amalgamation  with  the  Saxons, 
16,  17  ;  their  warfare  against  the 
Albigenses,  ii.  397 

Norris,  Heniy  (Little  Dicky),  the 
actor,  X.  163 

North,  Lord,  his  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Indian  go- 
vernment, ix.  440 ;  efforts  10 
remove  Hastings,  457  ;  change 
in  his  designs,  and  its  oauw, 
461  ;  share  in  the  trial  of  Hast- 
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i  ngs,  516, 529 ;  his  weight  in  the 
Newcastle  and  Chatham  minis- 
try, X.  291 ;  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  374;  his  part  in 
the  American  difficulties,  499 ; 
resignation  of  his  minist^, 
502  ;  coalition  with  Fox,  506  ; 
resi^ation,  and  end  of  the 
coalition,  513-515 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  his  house 
in  Basinghall  Street,  L  369; 
career  and  character,  542 ;  ex- 
amined by  the  Murder  Com- 
mittee for  packing  juries,  iv. 
279,  2S0 ;  dislike  of  bank- 
uig*  V.  518;  theories  on  the 
currency,  vL  99,  loo 

North,  Roger,  i.  287 ;  his  Exa- 
men,  quoted,  370  n, ;  his  state- 
ment respecting  Dangerfield, 
510  i». 

North  Road,  the  Great,  L  390 

Northampton,  Spencer  Compton, 
Earl  of,  IL  189 

Northampton,  George  Compton, 
Earl  o/,  grandson  of  the  atore, 
u.  499 

Northamptonshire,  election  for 
(1685),  L  500 

Northern  Memoirs,  It.  61  i». 

Northumberland,  state  of,  in  1685, 
i.  298  ;  election  for  (1685),  503 

Northumberland,  George  Fitzroy, 
Duke  of,  iii.  165- 167 

Northumberland,  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of,  ii.  1 10 

Northumberland  Household  Book, 

i.  329 
Norwich,  in  the  time  of  Charles 

II.,  i.  351-353 
Nottingham,  i.  355 
Nottingham,  Heneage  Finch,  Earl 

of,  ii.  415 
Noltingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl 
of,  son  of  the  above,  his  con- 
ference with  Dykvelt,  ii.  414- 
416 ;  his  hesitation  in  joining 
the  Revolution,  iii.  15,  16  ; 
questioned   by  James  II.,  87  ; 


in  fitvonr  of  a  regencjr,  24S 
n)eech  on  the  settlement  c 
the  Government,  270;  ap 
pointed  Secretaij  of  State  onde 
William  and  Maxy,  306;  hi 
dissensions  with  the  Earl  o 
Shrewsbury,  356  ;  ecdesias 
tical  views,  371  ;  brings  for 
ward  the  Toleration  Bill,  373 
moves  the  Comprehension  Bill 
383  ;  resists  the  bill  confirmini 
the  Acts  passed  in  1689,  iv 
337 ;  one  of  the  Council  o 
Nine,  369  ;  interview  witl 
Crone  in  Newgate,  374 ;  im 
parts  to  Queen  Mary  the  new; 
of  the  victory  of  the  Boyne 
420 ;  inspects  Jacobite  papers 
506 ;  attends  William  III.  a 
the  Hague,  v.  9 ;  hated  by  tin 
extreme  Whi^  185 ;  minis 
terial  office  in  1692,  195 
proscribed  by  James  II.,  240 
his  quarrel  with  Admiral  Ros 
sell,  305;  supported  by  th< 
Peers,  399 ;  William's  confi- 
dence in  his  honesty,  492  ;  re< 
tires  from  office,  495 ;  support! 
the  Bill  for  regulating  State 
Trials,  502  ;  scruples  in  regard 
to  the  Association,  vi.  153, 
154 ;  resists  Fenwick'i  attain- 
der, 232 

Novels,  popular,  character  of  thos< 
which  preceded  Miss  Bumey*j 
Evelina,  x.  69 

Novum  Organum,  Bacon's,  viii. 
545»  565*  592,  619,  644 

Noy,  Attorney-General  to  Charles 
I.,  viii.  139 

Nugent,  Lord,  review  of  his  Me 
morials  of  John  Hampden  anc 
his  party,  viii.  11 2- 177 

Nugent,  Robert  Craggs,  x.  291 

Nugent,  Thomas,  Irish  Chief  Jus 
tice  of  the  King's  Bench,  iii, 

38,  425 
Nuncomar,   the    Maharajah,    hh 

character,  and  share  in  the  revo 
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lulionB  ia  Bengal,  \x.  425- 
427 ;  his  rivalry  witb  Mu- 
hummed  Keza  Khan,  437 ; 
Hosting^  dispense!  with  hi)  ser- 
vicei,  419 ;  his  consequent 
hatred  of  Hastings,  431  ;  alii, 
since  with  the  inaiority  of  the 
new  council,  and  plot,  447- 
450 ;  committal  for  Telony, 
[rial  and  sentence,  4S0;  death, 
4S3 


[  Oatbs,  Titus,  his  eitrava' 
gant  stories  and  evidence,  i. 
344,  345,  249,  350 :  evidence 
agaiiul  Ixird  Staflbtd,  372 ; 
proceedings  against  him,  504  ; 
■Jlempts  to  procure  his  escape, 
S°5  •  appearance,  Ciiat,  con- 
viction, and  sentence,  505  ; 
punishment,  506 ;  why  his 
fables  were  believed,  iL  164  ; 
the  question  of  his  attainder, 
iv.  146-156;  reappearance, 
378;  connection  with  Fuller, 
*nd  career  in  1691,  v.  tSa, 
184 ;  remarks  on  his  plot,  viii. 

.       457-461 

[  O'Brien,  an  adventurer  employed 
by  Sir  John  Fenwick,  vi,  310, 

,       340 

I   Observator,  the,  i.  410 

L  Oc,  the  language  of  Provence 
ftnd  neighbouring  countries,  its 
beauty  and  richness,  ix.  394 
Ochino,  Bernardo,  his  sermons  on 
Fate  and  Free  Will  translated 
by  Lady  Bacon,  viii.  J09 

\  Odd,  the,  a  peculiar  province  of 

Horace  Walpole,  viii.  330 

Dde  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  Dry- 

[  O'Donnel,  Baldearg.  his  ancestors 
and  career,  iv.  446,  447 ;  at- 
rivet  in  Ireland  from  Spain, 
and  enters  Limerick,  447,  448  ; 
»  ternu  with  GcncnU  GiO' 
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Ogilliy,  his  Itinerarium  Anglix, 
i.  335  «■ 

Oglethorpe,  Colonel,  attacks  the 
rebels  at  Keynsham,  li,  79  ;  at 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  91 

Old  Bachelor,  Congteve's,  ii. 
373 

Old  Sarum,  its  cauie  pleaded  by 
Junius,  ix.  444 

Old  Whig,  Addison's,  x.  162 

Oldham,  cited,  u  343 

Oldmiion,  ii.  119  h. 

Oleron,  imprisonment  of  Barbie 
and  others  there,  x.  3jo 

Oligarchy,  Mr.  Mill's  view  of  an 
oligarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, viii,  335 ;  Mr.  Mitford"s 
love  of  pure,  xi.  374  ;  examina- 
tion of  lliia  sentiment,  374  ;  the 
growth  of  genius  always  stunted 
by.  375 . 

Omagh,  Its  condition  on  the 
arrival  of  James  II.,  iu.  460, 
483 

Omai,  his  appearance  at  Dr. 
Burney's  concerts,  x,  9 

Omichund,  his  position  in  India, 
X.  23S  i  treachery  towards Clivc, 
S30-a37 

Omnipresence  of  the  Deity.Robcrt 
Montgomery's,  reviewed,  vii. 
5«4 

O'Neil,  Sir  Neil,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.  402 

O'NeilU,  family  of,  ii.  292 

Orange,    dismantled     by    Lewis 

XIV.,  ii.  350 

Orai^e,  William  Henry,  Prince 

of.     Su  William  HI. 
Orators,  Athenian,  11.  334 
Orato^  :     its    necessity    to    an 
Engfi^  statesman,  ix.  499 ;  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  other  statesmen, 
510.531 ;  excellence  to  which 
it    BtCained     at    Athens,     xi. 
343 ;  circumstances  favourable 
to  this  result,  343 ;  principles 
upon     which    it     is     to     be 
ctiimAted,  344 ;  causei  of  the 
S  S 
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difference  between  English  and 
Athenian  orators,  345 ;  the  his- 
tory of  eloquence  at  Athens, 
340 ;  speeches  of  the  ancients, 
as  transmitted  to  as  hy  Thucy- 
dides,  346 ;  period  dunng  which 
eloquence  flourished  most  at 
Athens,  348;  coincidence  be- 
tween the  progress  of  the  art  of 
war  and  that  of  oratory,  349  ; 
the  irresistible  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  389 

Orestes,  the  GrecSc  highwayman, 
xi.  232 

Orford,  Edward  Russell,  Earl  of, 
takes  part  in  the  consultations 
with  Dykvelt,  ii.  421  ;  nego- 
tiates between  William  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  leaders  of 
English  parties,  iii.  1 1,  12; 
obtains  the  adhesion  of  Shrews- 
bury, 13;  signs  the  invitation 
U>  William,  18  ;  arrives  in  Hol- 
land, 51  ;  one  of  the  Council 
of  Nine,  iv.  369 ;  proposes  the 
despatch  ordering  Torrington 
to  give  battle,  377,  378 :  sent 
down  to  the  fleet,  378;  his 
treachery  to  William,  v.  56-59  ; 
James  II.'s  expectations  of  as- 
sistance from,  233;  effect  of 
James's  Declaration  on,  244 ; 
in  command  of  the  confederate 
fleet,  246;  reads  the  Queen's 
despatch  to  his  assembled  offi- 
cers, 247  ;  stands  out  to  sea  to 
meet  the  French  fleets,  248  ; 
defeats  Tourville  at  La  Hogue, 
249-253  ;  puts  to  sea  to  attack 
St.  Maloes,  and  returns,  304, 
305  ;  quarrels  with  Nottingham, 
305  ;  supported  by  the  Com- 
mons, 318;  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  navy,  392  ; 
his  communications  with  Mid- 
dleton,  411;  influence  over 
the  Whig  party,  470 ;  made 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
495  i     secrecy    in    regard    to 


the  plan  against  Brest,  535* 
536;  sails  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 536;  operations  there 
in  1694,  541  ;  baffled  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  542  ;  his 
improved  naval  administration, 
543  ;  winters  at  Cadiz,  543 ; 
master  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  1695,  vi.  67 ;  stands  for 
Parliament :  services  and  popu- 
larity, 83  ;  elected  for  Middle- 
sex and  other  places  in  1695, 
84 ;  joins  the  fleet  and  puts 
to  sea  on  the  discovery  of  the 
assassination  plot,  137,  139; 
implicated  in  Fenwick's  con- 
fession, 191  ;  his  demeanour, 
194 ;  demands  inquiry  into 
Fenwick's  confession,  211  ; 
made  Earl  of  Orford  and  Vis- 
count Barfleor,  250 ;  his  naval 
administration  discussed,  466- 
468 ;  parliamentary  inquiry 
concermng  his  dual  office,  468, 
469 ;  resigns  his  offices  and 
retires,  470-472 

Orford,  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of. 
Se€  Walpole,  Sir  Robert 

Orkney,  Earl  and  Countess  of. 
Sgg  Hamilton,  George,  and 
VilUers,  Elizabeth 

Orleans,  Philip,  Duke  of,  his 
character  and  his  regency,  viii. 
237-240 

Orloff,  Count,  his  appearance  at 
Dr.  Burney's  concert,  x.  9 

Orme,  his  work  on  India,  ix.  187 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  Duke  of. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  i. 
189 ;  his  income,  322 ;  high 
public  estimation  of,  467,  46S ; 
recalled  from  Ireland,  469 ; 
keeps  aloof  from  popish  ob- 
servances, 494  ;  his  moderate 
counsel  to  James  II.,  ii.  200  ; 
supports  Catharine  Sedlcy,  229 ; 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  446  ;  death,  iii.  30 

Ormond,  Duke   of,   grandson   of 
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the  above,  eleclcd   Oiancellor 

ix.    433,   4G3  1  Ili^tings  ceJes                                         ^^^H 

ol  the  Univefsity  of  Oxford,  iii. 

Corah   and   Allahabad   to   ihe                                       ^^^ 

30;   deserta  James   II.,   130  j 

Nabob  Viiier :  the  story  of  the                                                V 

Lord   High   Cnnswble  at   the 

transortiort.  433-439!  histrent-                                                  I 

mem  of  the  Begums,  488-493                                                           ■ 

1 41 J  ;    made   a    Knight   of   the 

OveraU,  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter.                                   ■ 

^^H^       Gitta,  415;  in«(ii>e  of  Irish 

his  treatise  on   the   Rights  of                                   ^^^H 

^^^^^b       proprieloTs  at  his  haiue,  445  : 
^^^H       at  (he  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv. 

Governors,                                                                  ^^^H 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  viii.  581,                                 ^^^^H 

^^■1        397, 400 ;  accompanies  William 

5S4                                                                              ^^H 

^^B        III.    to  Holland,  V.          at  (he 

Ovid,  X.  64  :  Addison's  Notes  lo                                ^^^H 

^^H       battle  of  StdnUrV,   395  ;  his 

the  second  and  third  books  of                                ^^^^H 

^^^H        house  brolceo  into,  309  ;  taken 

Owen,  Mr.  Robert,  vii.  457,  45S                                  ^^^H 

^^^^H        prisoner  at  Landen,  4^9  ;  his 

^^H        share  in  the  debate  on   Fen- 

Oifbrd    City,    and      University,                                 ^^^H 

meeting  of  Pailiamenl  at  {16S1I.                                   ^^^^H 

^^^H       wick's  attainder,  vi.  233,  135  ; 

^^^H      '  ctTorts  on  behalf  of  Clancany, 

t.  274  ;  eminent  divines  at,  346  ;                                                ^ 

^^^H        3>9;  grant  of  Irish  lands  to. 

flying  coach  from   London   to,                                                    1 

^^H       by  the    House  of   Commons, 

395  ;  Greek  learning  at  the  time                                                 J 

^^^H       S59S    present   at    the   death- 

of  Charles  IL,  414;  loyalty  of,                                    ^^^M 

^^^M       bed  of  William  lit.,  595  ;  his 

to  James  II.,  49S,  ii.  74,  44S  ;                              ^^^H 

^^^^^m       militaij  conduct   in  Spain   in 

Roma.n  Catholics  appointed  to                                 ^^^^H 

^^^H       I7D3.  >iii.  279.  >^ 

offices  in  the  University,  ii.  245,                                       ^^^^H 

^^^H   Oropesa,  Spanish  minister,  popu- 

246;  Parker  appointed  to  the                                  ^^^^H 

^^H        k.  attack  apon,  vi.  478,  479 

bishopric  of,  !47  ;  James  11. 's                                    ^^^^ 

^^^H    Orsini,  the  Pnncesa.viii.  378,  294 

attack    upon    the    University,                                                 1 

^^^^H    Orthodoxy,  at  one  time  a  ^no- 

445.  4S*^S4  i  its  august  posi-                                                   1 

^^^H        nyine   for  ignoraiDce  ajid   Mu- 

tion,  445-447  ;  exasperation  of                                               J 

^^^H   Osborne,  Dorothy.     Sa  Temple, 

the  eitiiens  against  the  King,                                  ^^^^B 

453,  454 ;  agitation        on  the                                ^^^^1 

^^H         Sir  William 

allairs  of  Magdalene  College,                                ^^^^^1 

^^H   Osboine,  Sir  Peter,  x.  1$ 

and  James  II. 's  visit  to,  455-                                ^^^^H 

^^^H  Osborne,  Sir  Thomas.  See  Leeds, 

477,  X.  ;6;  the  corporation  of,                                     ^^^^H 
refuses  to  resign    its  charter,                                 ^^^^^^M 

^^^m       Dake  of 

^^^^B   OssiBii,  character  of  the  poems  of, 

ii.  512;  the  chancellorship  and                                ^^^^^^| 

^H              375 

James   IL.                  3> )    Hall                                ^^^H 

^^^H    Ossory,  Eatl  of,  commands  British 

succeeds  Paiker  as  Bishop  of,                                 ^^^^H 

^^H        auxiliaries  in  Holkud,  i.  238 

^^^H    Ostalric,  taken  by  the  French,  v. 

147  ;  William  HL'svisit  lo,  vi.                                 ^^^^H 

^H        54> 

Sa;  its  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,                                     ^^^H 

^^^H    Ostracism,  practice  oF,  among  the 

ni,   304,  viii.  465  ;   inferiority                                 ^^^^H 

of  Oxford  University  to  Cam.                                 ^^^^H 

^^^      Oswald,  James,  1.  291 

bridge  in   inlellccliiBl  activity,                                   ^^^^H 

■                  Othello,  Tii.   82 ;  causes  of  the 

viii.  503,  visit  of  George   III.                                                 ■ 

power  of,  xi.  27a 

to,  X.    37  i   'fic  stronghold  of 

Otiobuoni,  Pcl«.    Set  Alexander 

Toryism   at  the  beginning   of 

VIIL 

the  eighteenth   century,    14S  ; 

Otway,  the  poet,  rii.  15a.  506 

its  disaffection    lo   the  House 

Onde,  style  and  title  of  its  rulers, 

1 

of  Hanover,    313;    rose   into 
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Inidex 


Ihvodi  witb   the  GovouMnt 
■ndei  Bite,  314 
Qtfad.  Anbmde  V«k,  Eul  o^ 
mod  Idi  pnOaccnon,  U.  491, 
MSI  flrailwril  fiom  die  lord 

'aWtiwwBCT  rfEwWi   MSI  M 

lfa«  Comtdlef  Loidi,  lIL  135 1 
JaiiktWiUkM  PrliiMcf  Oni^ 
1481  Uthebaideaf  dw  Bajne, 


1?ld^D(, 


■ftot  the  dvil  wan, 

(,  tikcB  by  dw  Fm^  T. 

^  the,  laid  waste  by  the 
French  in  16S9  and  1693,  iii. 
417,418,  vi.  451 

nUiine  Elector,  the,  his  prudent 

advice  to  Jaines  II.,  ii.  361 
iSklcT,  ArcbdcMon,  Mr.  Glad' 
itnne'i  opinion  of  his  defence 
of  the  Church,  ix.  117;  his 
reasoning  the  June  as  Ihnt  by 
which  Socrates  confuted  Arisio- 
demu.'!.  190 

Pallas,  tht  biithpl^ce  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  X.  414 

Palmer,  Barbara.  Sit  develand, 
Duchess  of 

IV>li,  his  admiiatioa  of  Misi 
Bumey,  x.  13 

P&pBcy,  positido  after  the  Albi- 
gensian  cnuode,  ix.  39S  ;  effect 
of  Luther's  public  renuncUtion 
of  communion  with  it,  301 

n»>al  supremacy,  advantages  of, 
in  the  dark  ages,  i.  9 

Paper  currency,  Soulhey's  notions 

of,  vii.  46S 

Papillon,  Thonuu,  a  diiectot  of 


CUId,  I47i  tAabmu  of  «w 
CoBamittce  at  Om  Hohm  ef 
Cdowom  fai  the  B&b  of  Aw 


„ '"7 

FarwJise  Lost  and  Paradise  Re- 
gained, Milton's,  vii.  18,  19 

Puadiso,  Dante's,  xi.  175 

Paraphrase  of  a  Passage  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Monk  of  St. 


Call,  : 
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Paris,  rejoicings  in,  on  the  Tepnrt 
of  William  lll.'s  death  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.  417; 
the  capital  of  the  Continent, 
ii.  32S I  policy  of  the  Japobani 

Parictr,  AicfaUahopi  Tffi.  aa6 
VtAtg,  Samnd,  made  Biahop  of 
'—  ^  Jam.  IL.  a.  .A 


ud   I 


CoU^  46^  133 1 

hikhnnt,  Kdnp,  L  53 
Pnkfauon,  R.,  on  the  pop 

of  Mancbeater,  L  357  n. 
Faikyns,  Sir  William,  a  JacoUte 

contpiiBtor,   vi.  35  ;  hii  share 


114  ;  arms  Ibund  at  his  bouse, 
140 ;  trial  and  sentence,  147, 
148,  ix.  377  i  public  inle- 
reat  in  his  pmushment,  vi. 
148 !  rcfiises  to  betray  hia  con- 
federates,   148,    149  i    execu- 

Parliament,  and  parliaments ; 
power  of,  in  mediixval  times,  L 
31  ;  of  Elisabeth,  strength  ot 
Puritans  in,  63  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  monopolies,  65,  66 1 
of  Charles  L  (1635-1638),  88, 
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"7-13'  ; 


eleven  yeais'  disuse  of,  by 
Clurles  I.,  U  go,  viii.  144 ;  of 
tlie  Cromwelb,  i.  141-144, 
147-149;  of  the  fiftecnih 
century,  their  condition,  viL 
165;  of  James  I.,  viii.  115, 
126,  S66-S73 

ruliament  of  1640  (the  Short), 
irealment  of,  by  Charles  I.,  1. 
100,  vii.  344,  viii.  144-146 

Pailiament  of  1640  (the  Long), 
interval  between  this  and  the 
"Short,"!. too;  convoked. 101; 


neeling  a. 
■glQ  of  111 


War,  I 


I  great 
parties  in,  103-1 1 1 ;  and  con- 
flict between  them.  ill. 
Ill;  Charles  I.'s 
iia-ltS:  its  den 
King,  115-11S; 
-*- It  of  the  Civil 

110,  III ;  altimate  victory  of  its 
Uma,  124  ;  tubmila  to  militaiy 
rule,  IZ5,  137,  vii,  417  ;  espul- 
uon  of  the  Rump  L^  Cromwell, 
i.  137  ;  revival  of  the  Rump, 
and  second  expulsion,  150;  its 
Ktum,  and  Glial  dissolution  by 
MoDic,  153-155 !  its  dealings 
with  Charles  I.  considered,  vii. 
36,  37,  344  >  conduct  regard- 
ing Straflbril,  344,  249,  155  ; 
Mr.  Hallam's  strictures  on  its 
proceedings  after  the  recess  of 
1641,  discussed,  155-162,  16S- 
■Si;  retapitnladon  of  itiActs, 
viii.  151,  152;  its  attainder  of 
Suaflbid,  151-154:  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  invited  to  form 
ui  adtninistration,  154;  sends 
Hampden  on  a  mission  to  Ediii- 
bu^,  155;  reaction  in:  the 
Constitutional  Royaliiis,  156, 
157  i  pass^e  of  the  Grand  Re- 
muastrsnce,  157-159;  Chark's 
!.'«  attempt  to  impeach  and 
imprison  some  of  its  members, 


159-168;  its  conditions  of  re- 
conciliation with  the  King,  16S : 
conduct  of  the  war,  171-174 

Parliament  of  1660  (Convention), 
sumnioacdbyMonk.i.  154,15;; 
invites  Charles  II.  to  return, 
157  ;  dissolved  by  Charles  II., 
183 

Pitrliamenl  of  1661,  character  of; 
its  leal  for  royalty,  i.  184, 
"■  35>-354  !  oppoiilion  in,  lo 
Charles  II.,  i.  203  ;  deceived 
by  the  Cabal,  136  ;  prorogued, 
326  ;  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
247,  148  ;  dissolved,  14S 

Parliament  of  1679  (the  first) : 
character  of,  i.  14S  ;  its  vio. 
lence  against  Papists,  150,  351 ; 
prorogued,  161,  ix.  8S ;  {the 
second]:  the  elections,  i.  261, 
366;  meets,  371;  the  Exclusion 
Bill  passed  by  the  Commons, 
171  ;  thrown  out  by  the  Lords, 
371 ;  dissolved,  273,  ix.  91 

Parliament  of  1681,  summoned  lo 
meet  at  Oxford,  L  173  ;  its 
meeting  and  dissolution,  274, 
ii.  91-94 

Farljament  of  t635,  proclaimed, 
i.  476  J  the  elecdons,  499-503 : 
chuBClcr  of:  its  attachment  to 
the  Court,  503,  viii.  465  1  pre- 
liminary consultations  af  its 
members,  i.  531 ;  meets,  534  ; 
elects  a  Sjieaker,  534 ;  voles 
supplies,  539.  541  ;  its  pro- 
ceedings  regarding  religion,  540, 
541  ;  attaints  Monmouth,  ii.  61  ; 
its  liberal  supplies  to  James  If., 
and  other  legislation,  62-64 ; 
adjonmed,  64  ;  reassembles  : 
the  King's  speech,  174;  oppo- 
sition to  his  proposals,  175-177, 
179-181 ;  majorides  agaiiLtt 
Government,  iSl,  1S3,  185  ; 
address  to  James  II.  on  the 
Test  :  his  reprimand,  1S6, 
187;  prorogued, 235;  dissolved, 
441 
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Parliament  of  1688.  Su  Cunyen- 
tion 

Parliament  of  1689,  enters  into  the 
question  of  revenue,  iii.  324- 
326 ;  abolition  of  hearth  money, 
326,  327  ;  repays  expenses  to 
United  Provinces  of  William's 
expedition,  327,  328;  passes 
the  Toleration  Bill,  374;  fate 
of  the  Comprehension  Bill,  382- 
392 ;  and  the  bill  for  settling 
oaxhsy  393 ;  petitions  William 
III.  to  summon  Convocation, 
407  ;  and  the  Coronation  Oaths 
Bill,  409-412;  addresses  the 
Kin^  on  the  proceedings  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  422  ;  disputes  in, 
iv.  141-161 ;  recess,  178 ;  re- 
assembles, 263 ;  votes  supplies, 
264 ;  passes  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
267  ;  mquires  into  naval  abuses, 
267  ;  inquires  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  war,  268,  269 ; 
violence  of  the  Whig  faction, 
276,  277 ;  impeachments,  278, 
279  ;  appoints  the  *'  Murder 
Committee,"  279;  prorogued, 
300 ;  dissolved,  303 

Parliament  of  1690,  election  for, 
iv.  304 ;  its  meeting,  325  ; 
settles  the  revenue,  326 ;  passes 
a  bill  declaring  the  Acts  of  the 
last  Parliament  (Convention) 
valid,  339  ;  passes  the  Act  of 
Grace,  346  ;  prorogued,  349  ; 
reasseml)les,  4S7  ;  grants  sup- 
plies, 488 ;  appoints  commis- 
sioners to  examine  accounts, 
489 ;  dcl)ales  on  Ways  and 
Means,  489  ;  question  of  Irish 
confiscations,  490  ;  question  of 
proceedings  against  Lord  Tor- 
rington;  491  ;  reassembles  in 
October  1691,  v.  125  ;  grants 
supplies,  1 26  ;  deKites  on 
official  fees  and  salaries,  126- 
129;  on  the  settlement  of 
Ireland  :  question  relative  to  the 
treaty   of  Limerick,    1 29- 1 33  j 


the  subject  of  the  East  Indim 
trade,  133,  1 52-156;  the  bill 
for  regulating  trials  for  high 
treason,  156-166 ;  inquires 
into  Fuller's  allegations  of  a. 
plot,  187-189  ;  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, 189 ;  session  of  1692:  state 
of  parties,  313,  314 ;  the  King's 
speech,  314;  question  of  privi- 
lege in  the  Lords,  3x4;  de- 
bates on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
315 ;  the  Commons  Grand 
Committee  of  Advice,  316- 
322  ;  the  Lords  and  army  pro- 
motion, 322,  323;  revival  of 
the  bill  for  regulating  trials 
for  treason,  323-325  ;  the  case 
of  Lord  Mohun  before  the 
Lords,  328 ;  resumed  debate 
on  the  India  trade,  328,  329 ; 
Supply  and  Ways  and  Means : 
the  land  tax,  329,  330 ;  dispute 
between  the  Houses  on  the 
subject,  333,  334  ;  raises  money 
by  loan,  342  ;  question  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  342;  cha- 
racter and  constitution  of  the 
Assembly,  349,  354-356 ;  de- 
bates  on  the  Place  Bill,  356, 
359-361  ;  on  the  Triennial  Bill, 
361-365  ;  secrecy  of  debates, 
366 ;  renews  the  Licensing  Act, 
366 ;  bums  Burnet's  Pastoral 
Letter,  377,  378 ;  addresses 
William  III.  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  387,  388  ;  prorog\ie<l, 
391  ;  meets  in  November  1693, 
493  ;  debates  on  naval  mis- 
carriages, 493,  495 ;  on  the 
trade  with  India,  498-501  ;  on 
the  regulation  of  trials  for 
high  treason,  501  ;  on  the 
Triennial  Bill,  502-504  ;  on 
the  Place  Bill,  502,  504,  505  ; 
excitement  in,  on  William 
III.'s  employment  of  the  veto, 
505-509 ;  debates  on  the  Bill 
for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign 
Protestants,   509-512  ;  debates 


on  Supply.  5i».  513  ;  on  Wayi 
«nd  MeBDs:  the  iouety  loan, 
514.  5:5  -.  and  ihe  Land  Bank 
(chcmi;,  513  i  debates  on  Ihe 
Bunk  of  England  Bill,  525- 
^28 ;  prorogued,  S30  ;  TOecIs 
in  November  1694,  J51 ;  de- 
bate) on  Ihe  Lanca^re  prose- 
cutions, 5  j5  ;  resumed  debates 
on  the  bills  of  Ihe  last  session, 
55G-5SS  ;  its  ^ttings  not  inter- 
nipled  hj  the  Queen's  death, 
vi.  4  ;  abolishes  the  censorship 
of  the  ;uess,  4-6 ;  inquires 
into  oRicial  corruption :  the 
Royslon  troops,  lo-lj  i  ihe 
corporations  of  (he  City  of  Lon- 
don and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 13-26  ;  Trevor  eipcUed 
from  speakership,  15, 16 ;  Foley 
elected  in  his  stead,  16 ;  the 
charges  gainst  Seymour,  17, 
18  {  Cook,  and  Leeds.  18-36  i 
prorogued,  36  ;  dissolved,  75 
Fatiiatnent  of   1695,   assembiea : 


106  ;  debates  on  the  currency, 
109-1 13  S  <t>e  Bill  for  Regulat- 
ing  State  Trials  passed,  iii- 
116;  proceedings  on  Ihe  grant 
of  CiowQ  liin£  in  Wales  to 
Ihe  Duke  of  Portland,  ri5- 
117:  and  on  the  assassinalion 
plot,  IJ7,  138.  1S3-'5S!  ^e. 
bates  on  Ihe  Bill  for  the  Regu- 
Iftlion  of  Elections,  15S-162  ; 
passes  the  bill  tor  a  Land  Bank, 
and  prorogues,  161,  164:  re- 
.  assembles,  tgS ;  loyal  resolu- 
tions of  the  Commons,  190, 
200;  Commons'  proceedings 
looching  Fenwick's  confession, 
and  debates  on  Ihe  bill  for 
his  attainder,  326,  Z30-336 ; 
lords'  proceedings  and  debates 
on  the  subject,  226,  230-336  ; 
debates  on  Ihe  Bill  for  Regulat- 
ing Elections,  144  -246 1  on  the 
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Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Ihe 
Prcts,  146,  247;  >l>tili$hes  the 
privileges  of  Whitefriais  and 
Ihe  Savoy,  248,  249 ;  close  of 

Decentbo  1697, 2S9,  304  ;  loyal 
address  of  the  Commons  to  the 
^ng,  305  ;  resolution  for  the 
reduction  of  the  army  carried, 
303,306;  ineffectual  altempi  to 
rescind  the  resolution,  312  ;  the 
army  reduced  to  10,000  men, 
313;  liberal  provision  for  the 
navy,  314;  filed  income  for  the 
^ng,  314  ;  provides  securities 
againsE  conspiracies  and  dis- 
alTecIed  persons,  314-316; 
Ways  and  Means:  proposed 
resumption  of  Crown  property 
granted  to  the  lung's  Dutch 
servants,  319.  3^,  3'3;  "le 
motion  defeated,  324  ;  debates 
on  cturges  of  fraud  against 
Montage  result  in  a  tuU  of 
pains  and  petulties  against 
Charles  Duncombe.  324-329: 
considered  in  the  Lords  and 
rejected,  335,  336  ;  dispute  be- 
tween the  Houses,  337,  33S  ; 
length  of  the  sesuon  protracted 
on  commercial  questions,  338, 
339 ;  endeavour  to  prevent 
smui^ling,  341  ;  addresses  to 
the  King  for  the  protection  of 
Ihe  English  woollen  manufac- 
tures against  Irish  compelilion, 
347  1  debates  on  Ihe  revocation 
uf  the  East  India  Company's 
c  bailer,  and  on  Montague's 
proposal  of  a  general  com. 
pany.  3S'-353!  debate  in  the 
Lo"Js,  353  ;  protogntion,  354  ; 
characleiand  work  of  this  I'at- 
tiamenl,  411,  412;  its  action 
legarditig  Ihe  Darien  scheme, 
504.  50s 
Parliament  of  1698,  importance 
of  the  elections  10,  vi.  410; 
Ihe  elections,  413  4i7;5ltein;'li 


«3» 


Incbx 


a  bi  417,  4)S  1  db- 
it  Vnl^a  IIL^  delay 
Id  HoUand)  43a  i  dtdke  of  h 
Speaker  I  deeUon  oT  Sii 
itnoM*  CittleMn,  433,  434  ; 
the  KIi^  tpeed),  4S  t  pro- 
eee£iig>  nimag  to  Oe  hnd 
fcecei,  435 1  Nwiotian  far  the 
niaedoaot  ibttrmf  to  J  fiao, 
437t  mttempt  to  rCKfua  tht 
iMWntko,  443,  4431  wknce 
between  the  Hoom  of  Cora* 
tnoos  and  th«  mini^liy,  443- 
445)  the  bill  foi  disbanding 
the  aim  jassei  the  Commons, 
456)  debate  in  the  Lords, 
456]  the  bill  passed,  456 ; 
RMhUkn  rariinl  in  the  Lords 
fafcrovr  orrctaininjitht:  Dutch 
foatdi,  461 1  WHlJam'*  nta- 
Mge  to  the  CommoM,  463 1 


4KidlK»«i 


>  King, 
ml  aa- 


^ted  ia  IiclaDd 
•tbuhed  to  tlie  Land  Tax  Bill, 
469;  Ibe  Loidi  demur,  469, 
4701  Droropitian,  470;  k- 
aMemUci  in  Novemba  1609 1 
the  Xiog^  medi,  5381  & 
tenpeiate  addreat  of  Qie  Cen- 
IDODS  to  the  King,  539 ;  attack 
on  Somen  over  the  lUdd  ex- 
pedition, 539-541  !  on  Bumel, 
S4'-S43i  renewed  attack  on 
Somers  legaiding  Crown  pro- 
perty, 543  ;  proceeding  on  the 
report  of  the  commissionecs  on 
Irish  rocleited  estates  ;  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses  over 
the  Resumption  Bill,  546-569 ; 
gravity  01  the  crisis,  569 ; 
motion  in  the  Commons  for  the 
removal  of  Lord  Somers  from 


pHtliament  of  1701,  the  elccliotu, 
vi.  587-590 1  William's  last 
message  to,  59] ;  awaitiofi  fail 
death,  594 

Parliament,  Irish,  of  l68rt,  sum- 
moned by  James  II.,  iii.  501 ; 
passes  the  Toleration  Act,  506 ; 
confiscates  the  property  of  Pro- 
testants, 507  i  the  great  Act 
of  Attainder,  S'5-5*9;  P"*" 
mpnd,  ;ii| 

Parliament,  Irish,  of  l6gi,  as- 
sembles: its  composition  and 
limited  powers,  v,  385  ;  rejects 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  386; 
appoints  Committee  of  Griev- 
ances, 3S6  1  adjourned,  387 

Parliament,  Scotch,  general  cha- 
racter and  constitution  of,  L  97  ; 
the  pBrliament  of  1685 :  its 
subserviency  to  James  IL,  517  ; 
enacts  the  statute  against  con- 
venticles, 518  ;  assembles  in 
1686:  refuses  James  Il.'s  pro- 
posals, ii.  180-285  :  ^^  Parlia- 
ment of  16S9,  factions  in,  iv. 
107  ;  passes  the  Act  of  Incapaci- 
""  ;  refuses  supplies, 
adjourned,  136; 
I69CS     4fii  J 


itjf,  463 1  votes  NppSi  .  .  _  . 
ecclesiastical  legislation,  464  ; 

restores  the  ejected  Presbyterian 
ministers,  465 ;  settles  the 
Church  constitution,  466-469  ; 
settles  the  question  of  Church 
patronage,  470;  adjourns,  476; 
a  sesdon  held  in  1693  :  story 
'    ■  395-399! 


1695,   1 


37:    pro- 


ceedings in  le^ud  to  the  Glen- 
coe  massacre,  39-4^;  votea 
supply,  and  adjourns,  147 ; 
meets  in  the  autumn  of  1696, 
354 ;  passes  Acts  for  the 
security  of  Government,  355  ; 


Act  for  tlie  Seliling  of  Schools, 
155.  156  ;  passes  ftn  Act  ini 
poreting  >  compan;  to   c&rry 
out  Paterson's  scheme,  49s 
Pacliamcntary  eovernment,  its  ad- 
vantages sldS  duadvamtsgcs,  x. 

S"?  .... 

Farliamennirj  opposition,  lU  on- 

ParliaincnlBiy  pToceedingt,  the 
publicalioQ  of,  and  its  effecls, 
vUi.  33; 

FartiunentiLiy  reform,  v.  349-356, 
vij.  310-31S,  viii,  221),  X.  300  i 
speeches  on.  »ii.  407,  417,  44S, 
464,  477.  49S 

Tarr,  Dr.,  ix.  537 

Tarties,  in  the  time  of  Milton,  vii. 
54i  55  ;  Elate  of,  in  England  in 
1710,  viiL  301.307  [  Boalogy 
between  parlies  in  1704  and 
lSz6,  ix.  tol  ;  mixture  of,  at 
George  IL'i  Brat  levee,  atlet 
Walpole's  resignation,  x.  3S4 

FutlLion  treaties,  vi.  418-^31, 
477-  483-4S6,  viii.  163,  163 

Tsitridgc,  hii  wrangle  with  Swifl, 

Party,  power  of,  dunng  the 
Refoimalion  and  the  French 
Revolution,  viii.  1S7 ;  the  R(x:k- 
inghams  and  BcdfoTds  an  illus- 
traliou  of  ihe  use  and  abuse  of, 
X.  348 

Ta.'cal,  Blaise,  11.  117,  a.  100, 
293      , 

I'aiquinadrx,  ii.  437 

I'atecson,  William,  hii  plan  of  a 
National  Bank,  v.  ^24;  his 
Khemc  for  the  colonisation  of 
Daricn  by  Scotland,  vi.  4S7- 
5'6 

Palriclt,  Sinion.  preacher  at  St. 
PauE's,  CuvenI  Garden,  i.  347  1 
lakes  part  in  the  conference  with 
Roman  Catholic  divines,  ii.  31 3 ; 
his  share  in  relisting  Ihe  reading 
ofjames  II. 's  Declaration.  Jai, 
524 ;  a  member  of  the  Eccle-   [ 
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sioslicat  Commiuiim,  iv.  235, 
337  1  employed  to  rewrite  the 
Collects,  241;  specimens  of  his 
Style,  343 ;  made  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  251 ;  translated  to 
Ihe  see  of  Ely,  vi.  45 

"  Patriots,"  the,  their  oppo^tion 
(o  Sir  Robert  Watpole,  and 
remedies  for  State  evils,  viii. 
344-3SI 

Patronage  of  authors,  anditseflect 
on  literature,  viL.  144,  505, 
S06 

Paul  IV.,  Pope,  hii  teal  and  de- 
votion, in.  304.  309 

Paulet,  Sir  Amias,  viii,  513 

Faulician  theology,  its  doctrinei 
and  prevalence  among  the  Alhi- 
genses,  ix.  Z96 ;  in  Bohemia 
and  the  Lower  Danube,  399 

Pauperism,  i.  440,  441  h. 

Pausanias,  his  insanity,  xi.  377 

Fnuson,  the  Athenian  painter,  li. 

3lS 

Payne,  Neville,  a  Jacobite  agent, 
iv.  457  ;  flies  to  Scotland,  475  ; 
seiied,  ind  examined  under 
torture,  476  ;  his  firmness.  476 

Peacham,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  treatment 
by  Bacon,  viii.  546,  550 

Pearson,  John,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
i.  346 ;  death,  ii.  347 

Fechell,  Dr.  John,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  Cambridge  University, 
ii  4JI  i  beliavlour  of  Jeffreys 


■'S\ 


Feculiara,  Court  of,  ii.  349 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  and  Mr.  Croker's 
lalinity,viii.67  ;  remarks  on  his 
conduct,  xi.  63l'£l4 

Peers,  new  etcations  of,  regulation 
by  Ihe  Long  Parliament  regard- 
ing, vii.  37a  ;  Mr.  Sadler  on 
theii  sterility  as  a  class,  viii.  48  ; 
IhU  for  limiting  the  numbei  of, 
X.  161 

Peiraeus,  a  disreputable  part  oF 
Athens,  xi.  3:9 

Pclham,     Henry,    parliamentary 


H 
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IndeoE 


Icr,    i*.    316 1 
357!    dmth, 

P^Buna,  the,  *iiL  3541  thcii 
MceMKm  to  power,  356,  38s ; 
fctblenwi  of  the  oppoMMD  to 
tiMn,386,387.  SmmltStim. 
caitle,  Diduof 

PwtbertoB,  oouiud  far  IhcMihojit, 
ii-  SSo.  553>  SM 

Pmbrake,  TiramM  Hsbert,  Eul 
o^  T"~*-  the  mitiUre 
nulitw  lEBinit  HoBmonlll,  iL 
73 ;  removed  from  the  kcd 
UevttBaaej  at  WhiiiiK,  4991 
[Wftnt  >t  the  ocmnatke  of 
mlliam  and  Mmmj,  UL  413; 
pkeed  U  the  bMd  of  the  Adni- 
nl^,  ir.iiS;  oocof  tbeCoun- 
dl  of  I&e,  369 1  *ppirfiited 
L<xd  Piiv  wl>  ▼•  194  i 
appointed  one  of  the  Lord« 
JnttiGei,  vi  37 1  lu«  F^t  >"  t^ 
debate  on  Fenwick'i  aitwcdci, 
933i  335 ;  Eogluh  plenipotenti- 
■nat  theCoi^ienof  Ryiwick, 
»6i,  abj  I  appointed  preadent 
of  tliecanDCU,47i;  jouutn  the 
(CBMance  of  the  Feen  to  the 
Renunptidn  BiU,  561 

Peadeqitatt,  want*  Portland  of 


'  with  WilUam  III., 
134  i  hisevideoce,  143 

Peninsular  War,  Southey's,  vii. 
454.  4SS 

Penn,  William,  i.  528;  his  in- 
fluence with  James  II.,  529; 
character,  529-531 ;  conducts 
the  bacgBJn  foi  the  lanMm  of  the 
Taunton  young  l&di< 


the    I 


,  of 
>>rnish,  150;  at  the  burning 
of  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  ija  ;  ser- 
vices to  James  II.,  3S9,  390; 
his  proposal  of  equivalents,  408  ; 
at  Chester,  464  ;  negotiates  with 
the  Fellows  of  Iklagdalene  Col- 
lege, 468-471  ;  advises  a  Jaco- 


1  of  EngUnd,   hv^H 


358,  359 :  emmined  by  the 
Privy  Council  and  held  to  bail, 
371  i  takes  part  in  a  Jacobite 
cons^nnuTi  498  :  inlbnned 
against  by  Preston,  t.  31  ; 
warrant  issued  agajnst,  14 ;  at 
the  tuneral  of  Fux,  J I  :  Hi^K. 
31 ;  interview  with  Lord  Sidoey,,) 
32  ;  pardoned,  33  ;  lajthleai'l 
cess,  33  I 

Fenne,  Geofge,  tt.  140  ■, 
PcuenM  md  ADepo,  M3tg^ 


MdcMd  in  paititioB  tiealki, 
TiiLrtS 
Pay*,  Samuel,  his  report  on  the 
English  nav)-.  i.  313,  319"-! 
•coounl  of  Briitol,  351  ;  travel- 
ling Bill  en  lures,  390;  admini. 
Kratlrin  of  ihc  Admiialty,  468,- 

•Saiiiiit  the  bishops.  iL  556  ;  hk** 
pniie  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  is. 
43?- 

3oiit.,  3J0M.,  368i(.,iL93N., 

Feiiclet,  hi*  diitrifavtioa  (tf  gia- 
tuities  among  the   members  of 

theAlhenian  tribunals,  viii.  576; 
his  eloquence,  xi.  346 

Pfrier,  M..  his  translations  of  the 
works  of  Machiavelli,  vii.  63 

Persecution,  religious,  in  the  reign 
of  Eliiabeth.  vii.  227  ;  its  le- 
actionary  effects  uptra  churches 
and  thrones,  243 ;  in  England 
doiii^  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  viii.  190,  191 

Personation,    Johnson    and    the 

Personification,      Robert      Mont- 
gomery's penchant  for,  vii.  $23 
Perth,  James  Drummond,  Eail  of. 


Index 
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Clmncellor  of  Scotland,  his 
■p06las>',  ii.  273,  i74  1  suppoila 
the  policy  ol  jamei  II.,  386  1 
lelircs  from  Edinburgh,  iii. 
324  ;  attempted  flight,  ii;  : 
mock  honour  conferred  on  him, 
by  the  SOD  of  Junes  II.,  vL 
S8i 


1  England,         . 

luiprisc  excited  by  his  charac- 
ter, 361  i  pas5ion  for  mari- 
time pgrsuits,  362 ;  ioteiesi  in 
Hollajid  and  England,  362, 
363 ;  inlercourae  with  Wil- 
liant  III.,  364  ;  lodgesat  Dept- 
foid,  364 ;  interviews  with 
Burnet,  365  ;  hlihy  habits,  365, 
36G  :  visits  Portsmouth,  366  ; 
dcparMre,  366 

Peter  III.,  Emperor  of  Rusaa, 
his  Friendship  for  Frederic  the 
Great,  and  late,  ix.  639,  640 

Peterborough,  Charles  Mordaunt, 
EatI  of,  Sa  Monmouth,  Earl 
of 

PeterboKM^h,  Henry  Mordaunt, 
Earl  of,  part  author  of  Suc- 
cinct Genealogies,  by  Robert 
Halstead,  L  iji  a.,  51Z  h.  : 
converted  to  Popeiy,  ii.  360;  his 
leporl  to  James  II.  ai  Lord 
Liealenont  of  Northampton- 
shire. 501  ;  his  suit  agaiiEl 
Williams,  516;  impeached,  iv. 

Potion,  the  Girondist,  his  late,  x. 


196,  a 
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"  Petition  of  Right,"  the,  i.  89, 
91,  viiL  11%  13Q 

Petrarch,  as  ■  poet,  iii.  lo ;  his 
portion  in  Italy,  73  ;  interest 
excited  by  hU  loves,  567 ;  in- 
fluence of  his  poems  on  the 
literature  of  Italy.  li.  jss.  »S6  ; 
criticism  on  the  works  of,  37S  ; 
cetehritf   *i    a    writer,    378 ; 


eiciled 


eitraordiiui)! 

other  rearans  tor  nis  lame, 
1S3  ;  crowned  with  laurels  at 
Rome,  sS4 ;  his  private  life, 
1S5  ■,  poetical  powers,  285  ; 
genius.  SS7 ;  paucity  of  his 
thoughla,  287  ;  energy  when 
speaking  of  the  wrongs  and 
degradation  of  Italy,  28S ; 
poems  on  religious  subjectJt, 
3S9 ;  prevailing  defect  of  hii 
best  compositions,  1S9;  remarks 
on  his  IJitin  writings,  zi)x 

Peire,  Father,  his  influence  with 
James  II.,  ii.  219;  Castel- 
moinc's  mission  regarding,  23J, 
437  ;  rehised  a  dispensation 
by  Pope  Innocent  XL,  248  ; 
Tytconnel's  intrigue*  with, 
319  J   a  Privy  Councillor,  490 

Petty,  Sir  William,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Society, 
i-  Z95  ;  his  Political  Arithmetic, 
353  n,,  429 :  statement  of 
Inboureis'  wages,  434 ;  settle- 
ment at  Kenmare,  iii.  432 

Pbalaris,  Letters  of,  controverny 
eoncertiing,  J*.  102-107,  "■  3^9  - 
395 

■'  Philarehns,"  Mr.  Croker's  inter- 
pretatioin  of,  viii.  67,  68 

Philip  n.  of  Spain,  viii.  1S6, 
351,  257.  l»-  314 

PbilipIII.  ofSpain,  his  accession, 
viiu  271  ;  character,  272,  273  ; 
choice  of  a  wife,  272,  277  ;  posi- 
tion nt  the  commencement  of  (he 
War  of  Succession  in  1701,  276  ; 
conductduring  its  progress,  279, 
2S1  :  flees  from  Madrid,  291  : 
surrender  of  his  arsenal  and 
ships  at  Carthagena,  291  ;  sup- 
potted  by  the  Qutllians,  Z93  ; 
defeated  at  Almenua.  and  again 
driven  from  Madrid,  297  ;  his 
Court  at  Volladolid,  298 ;  forms 
an  alliance  with  Archduke 
Charles,    and     quarrels     with 
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PlSip  IV.  of  Sadn,  *L  463 
Pl^  IV.  ^  Bel)  of  FnuHN,  i 

nmiM,  John,  tiw  poet,  tit.  16 

Mffipi,  S&Robert,  *ffi.  (69 
FUlqA  Norton,  ddnnin  at, 


S  mode  of  IUe  u  BloU, 
X.89 
FUUii^  AubraM,  the  poei, 

RiIkiMpiqr,  mdcBt,  utd  Bacon 


nocd.  Viit.     Sm  Tluale,    M>. 
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Kit,  WillEam,  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Su  Chatham,  Earl  of 

Hit,  WiUuun,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, instance  of  his  disinlerested 
patriotism,  vi.  449 ;  popular 
comparison  of,  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning, viii.  511  ;  his  admiration 
for  Hastings,  iz.  509;  aaperity 
towards  Francis,  511;  speech 
in  support  of  Fox's  motion 
against  Hastings,  518-522  ;  his 
motive,  522 ;  and  Hastines's 
trial,  5*8,  529  ;  hiscombinaUon 
with    Fox   against    Addjngtoi 

^  S41  ;  birth  and  early  life,  ) 
4S9;    delicate     hedlli    as 
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youth,  492 ;  education  at  home:, 
493  i  fondness  for  classical 
languages  and  mnthemBtics, 
491-494 ;  goes  to  Pembroke 
HjII,  493  J  his  preceptor 
Pretyman,  493 ;  Qt^Iect  of 
modern  liteiaturc,  495 ;  de- 
lijjht  in  oratory,  495-497  • 
studies  the  [aw,  49S  :  goes  into 
Parliament  for  Appleby,  498 ; 
condition  of  the  country  at  l}iis 
period,  498 ;  bis  first  speech 
in  Parliament,  500  ;  declines  the 
Vioe-Trea5utcrship  of  Ireland, 
50a  j  courts  the  ultra-Whig 
parly,  503  ;  advocacy  of  refonn, 
503;  becomesChancellorof  ibe 
tlxchcquer  at  twenty  -three  y  eara 
of  age,  504 ;  his  speech  and 
Shendan's  repartee,  507  ;  visit 
to  the  Continent  with  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce,  50S ;  ap- 
pointed Kiist  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  513 ;  position  in 
office,  S'3-SI5;  power,  516; 
levicw  of  his  merits  and  defects, 
516-520  ;  character  of  his  ora- 
toi7,mnd  nablicUfe,  sao-5a3[ 
private  life,  5031  nqilect  of 
mU  and  IntoH,  5*4-5*71 
hb  condoct  u  diief  Minlrtnt  1 
from  1784-179S,  538-535; 
effect  of  the  French  Re volnl  ion 
on  his  policy,  535-539;  his 
behaviourduiing  the  war  against 
Fiance,  539-543 ;  domestic 
policy,  543 ;  Irish  policy, 
544  i  resignation,  546;  atti- 
tude  toward  the  adminUlra- 
tion  of  Addington,  547-554, 
speech  on  the  opening  of  the 
cession  of  1803,  553 ;  recon- 
structs the  Government  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Addington 
ministiy,  5J5-557  ;  decline  of 
his  health,  557-560 ;  death, 
560  ;  public  funer^,  561  ;  vote 
for    ^yitig    his    debts,    5621 


it  of  his  life,  S63  i  'inw  '^ 


Piua  VI.,  bis  captivity  and  dealh, 

ii.  331 
Place  Bill  of  1691-4.  its  fate,  v. 
„  356-361.  S04-S09-  S56,  557 
Placemen  in  Parliament,  v.  356- 


360.  yi 
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riogiaiinn, 

Montgnmeir's,  fii.  515 

Plain  Dealer,  Wychetley's,  x.  360, 
367.  369 

Plaolageneti,  their  gieatness,  i. 
14 ;  thrit  exercise  of  the  prc- 
ri^ftlive,  31-34 

Ptosaey,  battle  of,  ii,  333-335, 
243.  »44.  46s 

Plato,  coinparison  of  his  views 
with  those  of  Bacon,  viiL  594, 
601-613  •  ^'^  excellence  in  the 
art  of  dialogue,  ix.  100  j  his 
speculations,  110 

Plautiu,  his  Caiitia.  viL  9a  ;  trans- 
lation fiom  his  Rudcns,  lii.  507 

Plays,  Enelish,  of  the  age  ofEliza- 


of  Robert 


beth,  1 


.  S44 


Plctieian,  Steele'  . 
Flomcr,  Sir  Thotnas,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  Hasiii^on  his  trial, 

ii.518 

Plowden,  Francis,  Commisdoner 
of  Revenue,  iii.  501  j  one  of 
the  Lords  Justices  appointed  by 
James  II.  for  Ireland,  v.  t03 

Plutarch,  and  his  School  of  his- 
torians, vii.  185 ;  as  a  de- 
lineator of  chuiacter,  198 ;  his 
evidence  of  gifts  made  to  judges 
in  Athens,  viii.  576 ;  his  anec-  1 
dole  of  Ljrsias'*  speech  before 
the  Atbeiuan  triburuils,  ix.  113 

Pocockc,  Edward,  I  346 

Poetry,  definition  of,  viL  7 ;  the 
laws  that  govern  its  progress 
or  decline,  117  ;  the  creative  v. 
the  critical  &!culty  in  the  com- 
position   of   poetry,    tl8-l3aa.| 
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reasons  for  the  absurdities  of 
great  writers  in  their  attempt 
to  analyse,  130 ;  poetry  as  a 
mental  act  and  as  a  spedes  of 
composition,  126:  the  mecha- 
nical part  a  necessity,  137  ;  the 
period  of  consummate  excel- 
lence in  poetry,  119 ;  and  the 
period  of  decline.  13')  ;  the  a) 


S^S^-. 


Ihe  in 


lerr^num 

and  the  critical  schools,  i„  . 
modem  imitations  of  tlie  great 
masters,  131  ;  continuation  of 
the  Iheoiy  that  the  imaginative 
school  gradually  liides  into  the 
critictti  by  the  poets  of  Greece, 
Rome,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
133;  the  poetry  of  England 
confirms  the  assertion  that 
the  critical  and  poetical  facul-  - 
ties  are  not  only  distinct  but 
incompa.tible,  133,  I34 ;  noted 
,  worksof  imagination  written  by 
-f- uneducated  men,  135;  excel- 
lence of  old  English  dramatic 
poetry,  136,  137  j  extinction  of 
the  dtainitic  and  ascendency  of 
the  &shionable  school,  138, 
139  ;  obnoxious  cbai^es  in  Ihe 
time  of  Charles  II.,  140-143 ; 
Dryden's  poetry,  143-16S  i~- 
Montgomery's,  513-S37;  cor- 
rectness in,  54o-54&t*-<niics' 
laws  coiiadctedf^iti«^'543  ;  1>IA'' 
other  rules,  544-5487^ 


Johnson's  ' 


regarding  1ffi>  ' 


!   Dryden 


V.-.X.  ' 


provement  it 
time,  550  ;  it 
Cowper,  Alfieri,  and  Byron's  ■ — 
share  in,  553-554 ;  Byron's 
opinion  ollbe  poets,  555,  556  ; 
remarks  on  Byron's  poelry, 
556- 56S ;  Dr.  Johnson's  stan- 
dard of,  viii.  T5TT  Addison's 
opinion  of  Tuscan,  x.  109 ; 
Horace's  comparison  of  pocmi 
'  {&~)n9ttfa  paintings,  ji.  344 } 


6J» 


Iniet 


piinciples  apon  vhich  poetiy  U 
lo  be  estimalcd,  344 
Foets,  of  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  viii. 
ES  ;  tbc  bvoudle  tbemes  at  the, 
of  ibe  present  daj,  xi.  371  ; 
talholidt)'  oi  the  oithodax 
poetical  need,  371  ;  why  good 


ebadci 


s.  a74 


found,  diffusioD  of  weaith  in, 
vii.  498 ;  contest  between  Pia- 
tesiaotisni  and  CatlioUcism  in, 
ii.  311,  322 

Pols,  Cardinal  Reginald,  ii.  456, 
vii.  67,  viii.  184 

Police  oSco*  of  Atbent,  iL  S33 
Foliuttoi,    defieitiom     of,    viiL 

PoUtnn,  allndon  tOi  viL  75,  iz. 

ioa,x.j«9 
Polidod  BcoDomr,  Mi.  Soqtbey 

oii,»il.467 
PoGiJc*,  it!  pragrea  u  B  MMSGCv 

viii.  435>  441 
BoUetftn.  coniwd  ibr  Butei,  L 

J  14 1  coDiael  ibr  the  Udua, 
■  55i>  553 1  qipouted  Chief 
^   JuBticc  of  Cosnmon  Pl^tti  iiL 


Mwutb, 


Lord  (Si  Pftbick 
HAmc),  hit  A>re  in  Aiprle't 
',  eipeditioa  to  SeotUnd,  a.  18, 
w,  u,  37)  CKBDM  to  the 
Conttnenl,  37 ;  Jouu  William 
III.  at  the  Hague,  iii.  68;  at- 
tends meeting  of  Scotchmen  in 
Ijiadon,  127 ;  joins  the  oppo* 
sition  to  Government  at  Edin- 
burgh, iv.  ;5,  110  ;  a  member 
of  the  Scotli^  Parliament,  397  ; 
gives,  as  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  the  casting  vote  for 
the  execution  of  Thomas  Aiken- 
head,  vi.  258 

Folybius,  his  character  as  a  his- 
torian, viL  185 

Porafret,  Countess  of,  ii.  147 

Pomponius  Atlicus,  hi 
for  Greek  literature 

Fomponne,  French  i 


396 


^  39*- 


Pondicheny,  taken  by  Coote, 
viii.  410,  ix.  105,465 

Ponet,  Bishop,  an  English  te- 
fonner,  i.  53 

Poor,  the,  their  condition  ia  the 
sixteenth  and  ninetecntb  cen- 
turies in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  vii.  491-496 

Poor-rates,  the,  lower  in  manu- 
facturing than  in  agricultural 
districts,  vii.  463 

Pope,  Alexander,  on  Sir  l!aac 
Newton,  vL  175  J  his  success 
as  a  writer,  vii,  505,  506,  viii. 
90;  the  "  conectness "  of  his  ; 
poetry,  discussed,  viL  540,  542, 
543  ;  style  of  bis  poetry,  jjr  ; 
Cowper  and  Bnoa  on.  554, 
5S5  ;  satire  on  Johnson,  viii. 
92  (  dislike  of  Bentlcy,  ix.  107  ; 
acquaintance  with  Wycherley, 
364-366 ;  his  appreciation  of 
the  literary  merits  of  Congrcvc, 
3SS,  389;  tile  osginator  of 
""" "    heroic    couplet.  "" 


to  Cato,  141  ;  hatred  of  £kn- 
ois,  141  ;  estiangemcnt  from 
Addison,     142,     149 ;     advice 


142,     149  i     ad 
jCalo,      IS'; 


hU 
.   "5'  ! 

suspicions  regarding  Addison 
and  Tickell,  152-154;  malig- 
nity, 154;  his  satire  of  Addi- 
son, 155-157  ;  friendship  with 
Bishop  Atterbuiy,  399 ;  ap- 
pears as  a  witness  in  bvour  of 
Atterbury,  401 ;  his  epitaph  oa 
Atterbury,  405  ;  condensation 
of  the  sense  in  hb  coufjett,  li. 
346 
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"  Pnpc,  burning  o(  Ihe,"  ii.  565, 
vi.  S86 

Popes,  review  of  Rankc's  Hisioiy 

of  Ihe,  ix.  3S6-334 
PophRDi,  Major,  ix.  487 
Popish  plot,  i.  344-351  ;  reaction 

in  regaid  to.  374-376  ;  drcum- 

siajiees  which  as^sted  the  belief 

in,  viii.  457-463 
Pnpoli,  Daijiess  of.  saved  by  the 

tiul  of  Peterborough,  viiL  3SS 
ropiilation,    criliciim*    of     Mr. 

Sadlci'i  theories  od  Ihe  Law  of, 

vii.  570-604,  viii.  18-SS 
Port  Ro<ral,  eaithquake  at,  v.  308 ; 

iti  destniction  by  the  Jrauiis, 

ix.  337,  329 

Porter,  Geoige,  a  Jacobite  ad- 
ventnter,  vi,  34.  35,  51  i  heads 
a  Jacobite  riot,  53 ;  share  in 
Batclay'i  assassination  plot, 
133-IJ6,  13a,  135;  arrest.  140: 

£'ves  evidence  against  his  con- 
derates,  140-143  ;  his  dealings 
with  the  agents  of  Fen  wick, 
1S4.  18s:  giires  infornuilian  of  1 
the  intrigue,  1S6  I 

Porter,  Sit  Charles,  one  of  WiJ.   ■ 
Mam   III.'i  Loids  Justices  fur 
Ireland,    iv.    451  ;    signs    Ihe   ' 
treaty  of  Limerick.  V.  109-tll     1 

Portico,     Ihe    doclrines     ol    Ihe    : 
school  so  called,  viii.  596  I 

Portland,  Duke  of.  Lord  Chamber- 
tdin,  K.  363 ;  formation  of  his 
adminislmlion,  50S 

Porlland,  William  Bendnck,  Earl 
of  (aficnvaidi  Duke  of),  his  fide- 
lity to  William  in.,  u.  333- 
336  :  his  mission  to  England  in 
[6S7, 353, 3S4 1 1'tteiof  WilUam 
.0  him,  iii.  57  ;  his  conversation 
with  Burnet,  36S ;  appointed 
Grooinof  Ihe  Stole,  3 1 3 ;  created 
"  tl,4l5;accompaniesWilliam 
Ireland,  iv.  371 ;  hit  Dulch 
cavalry  at  Ihe  battle  of  Ihe  Boyne , 
397  ;  follow*  William  to  Hoi- 
uiud,  «.  ■ ;  sent  to  consult  Sir    ' 


William  Temple  on  the  Trien- 
nial  Bill,  3SS,  ix.  98  1  his  con. 
duel  in  Ihe  nutter  of  the  E&<:t 
India  Company,  vi.  19,  30 ; 
sent  to  summon  BoufSers  to 
surrender  Namnr,  61  i  pro- 
posed giant  of  Crown  lands  in 
Wales  to,  115,  116  ;  receives 
information  of  the  assa^nation 

Elol.  133,  134;  sent  to  England 
y  WilliMn  to  raise  money,  173  ; 
meetings  with  Bouf&ers,  26S- 
371 ;  settles  the  terms  of  peace, 
373 ;  chosen  ambassador  to 
France,  367  ;  his  deportment 
towaTdsWi]liainnL,36g,  369; 
jealousy  of  the  Earl  of  Atbe- 
inarle,  369 ;  his  embassy  in 
P»ris.  370-373  !  splendour  of 
his  equipage,  372  ;  impression 
made  on  the  French  people : 
personal  populojily,  374 ;  recep- 
tion by  the  King,  375  j  he  re- 
monstrates against  the  presence 
of  plotters  and  assassins,  and  de- 
mandslhercmovaiofJamesIL's 
Court  from  SL  Germains,  376- 
380 ;  silence  on  the  subject  of 
the  Spani^  succession,  380, 
39Z ;  discussion  with  Pom- 
ponne  and  Torcy  on  Ihe  subject, 
3911  395  ;  applies  to  Williant 
lor  instructions,  395;  answer 
to  ihe  French  negoliatori'  pUn, 
396 ;  farewell  interview  with 
Lewis  XIV.,  405  ;  bonourx  paid 
to  bim,  406,  407 ;  his  sidlen 
behaviour  to  William  til,, 
406  ;  commissioner  for  signing 
the  treaty  of  Loo,  438  j  con. 
linued  hoslilily  to  Albemarle, 
473;  repels  the  King's  advances, 
474t  47S  '  "Wires  from  Court, 
475 ;  present  at  the  deathbed  of 
William  HI.,  596 
Portman,  Sir  William,  lakes  Mon- 
mouth prisoner,  ii.  99 ;  joins 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  iiL 
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EteanLO 
Fmcl 


with 


PriiM 

^npalUo^  vL  4781  ctauac- 
uiiillei  oC  479i  ^t  liBdttet 
—  -^  -  »  EL  of 


wiA  fha  Qmcb  Doinvr,  a^  I 
Pwttib-pBndiig,  acMpMBd  with 

biMorr,  viL  176 
Pwumouth,  Jamac  11.  tf.  U.  463 
FwtMnonth,  Loabe,  DachMi  of, 

L  aao,  >7i,  4501  l>v  eooduci 

dnrinc  the  iMt  UhMHof  OMTlei 

IL,  4sa,  456 

WHWi  fa,  yJl.  49j;t  iU  letco- 
o  In  proncri^oaaipucd 
tmrna^  V  3*} 

ui  eidoKr  of  pawdcal 
pumipiiy,  tiU.  591 

Fott  Nat^  tba,  Buoo'a  conduct 
oftbecaae,  viU.  54J 

Port  Ofioe,  pcoGta  at,  aadgned 
to  Jama  Doke  of  Vock,  L  301 ; 
acnioe  ol,  nncUr  Chaika  II., 
403-4051  •«»«  04  40s.  406 

Poatoitr.  ^pittk  U>  PMnMb's, 
aL  S96 

PaaHiDf  Fraod  ambaHadoap  or- 
dned  to  Iea««  Eagbitd, «!.  5S3, 
584 

Fcnrell,  Sir  John,  ii.  418 ;  judge 
al  Che  biihc)^'  trial,  549,  5S9  : 
dismissed,  iii.  aj  ;  restored  lo 
Ihe  Bench,  31a ;  presides  on 
Andeiton's  trial,  vi.  441,  443 

Power,  political,  Mr.  Mill  and  the 
distribution  of,  viL  431-429  ; 
the  question  discussed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Jews,  viii.  I-17 

Powis,  Sir  Thomas,  Solidioi- 
General,  ii.  342  ;  conducts  the 
prosecution  of  the  bishops  ns 
Attorney-General,  S50,  553, 
SS8  i  carries  news  of  iheir  ac- 
quittal lo  Sunderland,  563  ; 
counsel  for  Fenwick,  vl.  315 


Index 


Powis,  William  Herbert,  Eail  o  ^ 

ii,   104  ;   mode  a  Privy  Coyn> 

cillor,    144  ;      hii    udvli 

James  II,,   307  ;    1 

the    Irish,    iiL    3S 

James  lo  Ireiaoi^  ,,  _  . 

a    Knight   of   the    Gana   at 

Si.  Gcrmuins,  v.  338 
Powie,     Heniy,     preUdcs 

meeting  of  Commoners,  iii 

member   of    the    Conve 

339 ;    choien   Speaker  of  cha  1 

House  of  Commons,  241 
Poynings,  statute  of,  v.  383,  386 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  the,  origin  o4    I 

ix.  s<^3  t  result  of  the  war  o^   I 

60s 
Pratt.    Charles.       Set    Camde^ 

Loid  ' 

Predestination,  doctrine   of,  iSL 

Prerogative,  early  English  kin^^ 
i.     30  ;      how     limited,    3" 
stretched  l^  Eliiabcth,  66 ; 
advance,  vii.  171  ;   its  curtail-   j 
menc  by  the  Revolution,  337;  j 
proposed  by  Bolingbroke  to  ba  ? 
strengthened,   339.      Sec   alsf 
Crown 

Presbyterians,    and      Prcsl^m- 
anism,  their  mode  of  urcnfaip.  J 
L  55  ;    favourable  to   Ricbarj  I 
Cromwell,  147 ;  coalesce  with   I 
Ihe  Koyalbts.  150;  in  Charlca 
II. 'slime,  166-16S;  apathy  of 
Presbylerians      regiirdiiig      Ihe 
Comprehension  Bill,   iii.   390- 
391 !  hostility  of  Scotch  Pres- 
bylerians  lo   other    Protestant 
churches,   iv.   4S  ;    di^ust  felt 
England  at  their  intolerance) 


ro«s,  brief  emancipation  of,  bf 
CtiBiles  II.,  i.  361  ;  censorship 
of,  revived,  iL  64  ;  abolished, 
vi.  45 ;  etfect  of  its  liberation, 
6S-7S;  Milton's  defeiKC  of 
its  freedom,  vii.  5S ;  its  eman- 
cipation after   the   Revolutioi^ 


3I3>  ^>>-  49°;  cenaonhip  at, 
in  the  rei^  of  Eliiabetb,  viii. 
191  i  itf  influence  on  ihe  pub- 
tic  mind  alter  the  Revolution, 
1.S6 

Preston,  Richard  Graham,  Vis- 
count envoy  at  Paris,  his  letter 
to  Loid  iltlHax,  i.  190  ».  ; 
Sectclary  of  Stale,  53S ;  his 
modeiate  counsel  tojamesll., 
ii.  300 ;  report  to  James  II. 
M  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cumber- 
kuid  and  Westmoreland,  501  ; 
appointed  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  iii.  84  ;  one  of  the 
Ctouncil  of  Five,  119;  the  head 
of  the  Jacobite  conspiracy,  iv. 
3S9i49°;  entrusted  with  (»peis 
(or  St.  Gennsins,  501-504  1 
arrested,  505  ;  trial  and  con- 
viction, V.  17-19;  confes- 
sions, ao,  a  I  ;  paidoned,  33; 
his  translation  of  Boethius,  34 

rretymsn.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his 
Life  of  William  Piit,  x.  493 

Preuss,  Dr.,  on  Prussia's  daimf' 
to  Silesia,  ix.  566  ' 

Prideaux,  Dr.  Humphrey,  Dean 
of  Norwich,  i.  346,  ii.  527 

Prideaux,  Edmund,  buys  his 
liberation  from  Je&eyi,  ii.  136 

Primogeniture,  right  of,  not  sanc- 
tioned by  Scripture,  i.  74,  75 

Prince,  Machiavelli's,  »ii.  63,  103, 
107 

Princes,  royal,  parliamentary  re- 
strictions r^arding,  vii.  173 

Printing,   invention    of,   slid    its 


in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  i. 
409  ;  its  inventor  and  the  date 
(if  its  discovery  unknown,  viii. 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  early  inti- 
macy with  Charles  Mootague, 
ii-  366,  367  ;  his  ballad  against 
Conii^by,  v.  3S3  «.  ;  his  ode 
on  ihe  takingalNamur,  vi.  67; 
his  teller  to  Vernon,  203  ; 
VOL.   XII 
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SeaeUry  to  the  English  LL-gd- 
tion  at  Rytwick,  363  ;  Secie- 
tary  of  L«^tion  at  Paris  under 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  371  ; 
anecdote  of  bis  conversation 
with  Portland,  373,  ^73  ;  at- 
teniioiu  paid  to  him  in  Paris, 
37S  ;  takes  the  part  of  Albe- 
marle against  Portland,  474 ; 
intimacy  with  liishop  A  Iter - 
bury,  1.  399 
Private  judgment,  Milton's  de- 
fence of  uie  right  of,  vii.  5R 1 
Mr.  Gladstone's  notions  of  the 
rights  and  abuses  of,  ix.  155- 

Privy  Council,  the,  its  early  (unc- 
tions, i.  322  ;  Temple's  plan  for 
its  reconstitution,  ix.  60-64, 
71  ;  hia  new  council  in  opera- 
tion, 87-89 

Prite  poems,  character  of,  li.  212, 


123 
Procopius,  his  ac 


It  of  Britain, 

Progress,  the  key  of  the  Bacontan 
doctrine,  viii.  591 

Prosperity,  national,  Mr.Southey*! 
views  on.  viL  473 

Protestantism,  effect  of  Mary's 
cruelties  on,  i.  61  ;  its  early 
history,  viii.  190;  its  doctrine 
touctung  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  \i.  158  ;  light  which 
Ranke  has  thrown  upon  its 
movements,  2S6 ;  popular  fal. 
lai^  regarding  its  progress, 
288  ;  its  victory  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  300  ;  ascend, 
ency  of,  301  ;  lis  (ailuie  in 
the  South,  especially  in  Italy, 
301 ;  effect  of  its  outbreak  on 
Catholicism,  303,  311;  its 
contest  with  Catholicism  in 
England,  France,  Poland,  and 
Germany,  313-316.  33'-3*3  i 
its  internal  dissensions,  315; 
stationary    character    of,    333, 

T  T 
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Protestants  and  Catholics,  re- 
lative numbers  of,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  viii.  200,  201 

Provence,  its  language,  literature, 
and  civilisation  in  the  twelfth 
century,  ix.  294,  295  ;  amatory 
compositions  of  its  poets,  295, 
xi.  283 

Prussia,  Mr.  Sadler's  law  of 
population  as  illustrated  bir 
the  censuses  in,  viii.  43 ; 
subsidised  by  the  Pitt  and  New- 
castle ministry,  410;  influence 
of  Protestantism  on,  -  ix.  324 ; 
origin  of  the  monarchy  of,  ix. 
550 ;  attitude  of  other  German 
states  toward,  550 

Prynne,  iv.  159,  viii  135,  142 

Psalmanazar,  George,  his  account 
of  highway  robbery  in  the 
south  of  France  vi.  399  it.  ; 
friendship  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
X.  456 

Public  opinion,  vii.  337,  338 ; 
its  power,  viii.  337 

Publicity,  influence  of,  viiL  337 

Puld,  allusion  to,  viL  75 

Pulteney,  William,  his  opposition 
to  Walpole,  viiL  345,  369 ; 
motions  regarding  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  345,  376  ;  unpopu- 
larity, 383  ;  accepts  a  peerage, 
385  ;  compared  with  Chatham, 

X.  367 

Pulton,  Andrew,  a  Roman  Catholic 
divine,  ii.  270  n. 

Pundits  of  Bengal,  their  jealousy 
of  foreigners,  ix.  500 

Punishment,  reflections  on,  vii. 
250,  ix.  347 

Purgatorio,  Dante's,  the  simile  of 
the  sheep  in  the,  xi.  270 ;  in- 
comparable style  of  the  sixth 
canto,  276 

Puritans,  dissatisfied  with  the 
Reformation,  i.  61  ;  become 
republican,  63  ;  their  political 
strength,  63,  64,  vii.  227,  viii. 
522  ;  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  i. 


64,  65  ;  their  separatioo  from 
the  Ghurch  widened,  78,  84 ; 
extreme  attachment  to  the 
Old  Testament,  84,  85  ; 
gloomy  fuiatidsm,  85,  06 ; 
settlements  in  America,  96, 
97,  viiL  142  ;  nnpopulArity 
in  Charles  II. 's  time,  1.  168- 
176  ;  their  methods  fruitful 
of  hypocrisy,  175,  417,  418; 
persecution  of,  186;  result  of 
their  antipathy  to  polite  litera- 
ture, 417-421  ;  character,  and 
estimate  of  them,  viL  50-54  ; 
their  prohibition  of  theatrical 
representations,  138  ;  hatred  of 
them  by  James  I.,  242;  effect 
of  their  leligious  austerity,  485  ; 
Johnson's  contempt  for  thor 
religious  scruples,  viii.  97 ; 
persecution  by  Charles  I.,  135; 
share  of  their  leaders  in  the 
Scots*  march  sigainst  Charles, 
148 ;  difficulty  and  peril  of 
their  leaders,  158  ;  the  austerity 
of  their  manners  drives  many 
to  the  royal  standard,  170 ; 
position  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  522; 
oppression  by  Whitgift,  ix. 
315  ;  rigidity  of  their  rule,  and 
consequent  reaction  at  the 
Restoration,  346,  349-35^ 

Puritan  soldiers,  character  of,  i. 
125-128;  their  objects,  138: 
conspire  against  Richard  Crom- 
well, 149 ;  divisions  among 
them,  152  ;  their  temf>er  on  the 
eve  of  the  Restoration,  155  ; 
reception  of  Charles  II.,  157  ; 
disbanded,  162 

Pusignan,  Brigadier,  iii.  462 ; 
killed  before  Londonderry,  497 

Pym,  John,  his  political  careei, 
and  attempted  impeachment  by 
Charles  I.,  L  113,  viii.  159, 
160 

Pynsent,  Sir  William,  his  legacy 
to  Chatham,  x.  338 
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Pynmid,  ihe   Great,   Arab  bble 

concerning,  ix.  331 
Pyienecs,  the,  Lewis  XIV.'s 

clanution  regarding.  viiL  z; 
Pytcaecs,  tiewy  of  3ie,  vL  3 

*iu.  164 


tioD 


I 


r cling,  iii.  375, 
_     .  ihe  Revolution. 

3S9  ;  their  losses  in  the  Irish 
oulbreak,  457  ;  the  founder  of 
the  »ect,  ».  24-31  i  Bunyan's 
abhorrence  of  Ihem,  x.  41^ 

Qaebec,  conquest  of,  hj  Wolfe, 
viii  409 

Queensberry,  WillUm  Douglas, 
Duke  of.  Lord  Treasurer,  ii. 
273  1  and  the  Edinburgh  riol;, 
376  ;  trentmcnl  and  dismUsion 
from  oftices  by  James  II.,  377. 
aSo,  386  ;  arrival  in  Scollaad, 
and  share  in  the  proceeding! 
flf  the  Gmveation,  iv.  39,  43  ; 
interest  In  the  Darien  scheme, 
vi.  49S 

Qninlitian,  his  principles  of  criti- 
cism, n.  336 

Quinlns  Curlius,  vii.  185 

Quiros,  Don  Francisco  Bernardo 
de,  Spanish  negotiator  at  Kys- 
wick,  V.  a63,  430 

Quixote,  the  Spiritual,  x,  423 


RABBlNtCAL  learning,  work  on, 
by  Rev.  L.  Addison,  x.  75 

Radne,  present  at  Ihc  camp  of 
Lewis  St  Mons,  v.  3S1,  3S3; 
his  Iphigjnie,  vii.  U3,  ii.  99 ; 
Ihe  close  of  his  liie  passed  in 
writing  sacred  diamas,  x.  83 

Radcliffe,  Dr.  John,  i  3S7 

Radical  War  Song,  a,  xii.  445 

BaUton,  Thomas,  vi.  316 

Raleigh,   Sir  Walter,   his  varied 


of  the  ri 
hisei 


■  557    , 


Rambler,  the,  Johnson's,  publiea- 

Ramsay's  regiment,  iv.  115 
Ramsey,  Court  painter  to  George 

III.,  K.  3ir 
Ramus,  viii.  601,  60s 
Raoke,    Leopold,   review   of   hh 

History  of  the  Popes,  ii.  38S- 

334 
Rape  of  (he  Lock,  the.  Pope's,  i. 

140,  149 
Raphael,  cartoons  of,  al  Hampton 

Court,  iiL  348,  vii.  127 
Rapin    de    Thoyras,   accompanie* 

William   III.    to   England,  iii. 

91  ;  attends  Portland^  mission 

to  Paris,  vi.  371 
"  Rappatees,"  iii.  455 
Rossetas,  Johnson's,  x.  456,  4G6 
Ray,  John,  i.  439 
Reader,  Steele's,  x.  I49 
Reading,     its    corporation     and 

Tames  II.,  Ii.  510 ;  skirmish  al, 

iii.  152,  153 
Rebellion,   the,  Great,    and    the 

Revolution,    anali^y    between 

them,    vii.  33,  43  ;  in  Ireland 

in  1640,  viii.  155 
Recoinage  Acl,  vi.  III.     Sit  a/m 

Redbridge,  the,  Hffair  of,  v.  498, 
4M 

Reform  Bill  of  1832,  allusions  to, 
viii.  332,  400,  473 ;  speeches 
on  the,  xi.  407,  427>  44Si  464, 
477t  499'  ■S"  a'f  Parliamen* 
lai^  reform 

Reformation,  early  cITortE  for.  i. 
46 ;  assisted  by  the  invention 
of  printing,  4S  ;  in  England, 
51 ;  dissatisfies  the  Puritans, 
61 ;  allusion  to  Milton's  Trea- 
tise on,  vii.  60  J  its  history 
much  niisrepresenled,  337-334  ; 
parly   divisions    following    Ihe 
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RcfofimlicHif  snd  tlicir  ooote- 
qnenoest  316}  its  fanmediafe 
cAsct  upon  pouticftl  libcf^  in 
Entfang,  toL  119;  uialQDr 
between  it  end  tlie  Frendb 
Rcffolittion:  its  sodel  end  poll* 
tical  oonseqiiences,  187-191$ 
its  eflect  upon  the  Cberch  of 
Rome  end  Spein,  960^  961 ; 
dienges  end  vedUetioQ  wUdi 
it  produced  in  Englend,  m, 
504}  empicce  under  which  it 
oommenced,  ix.  jdo;  condition 
of  the  Roinen  Court  previous 
to  tlie,  508;  its  progress  not 
eflected  by  the  event  of  bettles 
or  sieges,  313 

Relbrmen,  Gahrinistic  tendencies 
of  eerij  English,  L  ^  53,  80, 
SSf  83;  napopdiantf  o^  in 
their  own  age,  viiL  437,  438 

Refugees,  Firencli,  et  Nonmrj 
Hidl,  z.  51 

Regency,  scheme  of  (1688),  iiL 
348-254;  qnestionoonoeming,  in 
Geom  in.^  time,  x.  341,  343 

Rnririflfs  of  Cherlcs  L.  their  con- 
mict  discussed,  viL  45 

Re^flus,  Settle  of  the  Lekeb  siL 

963 
Repum  Doonm,  ix.  168 

Regnkting  Act,  Indian,  of  1773, 
ix.  440,  457,  467,  473 

Regulators  of  corporations,  board 
of,  ii.  509-511 

Reli^on,  Mr.  Southey's  views  on, 
vii.  476-488;  its  effects  upon 
the  policy  of  Charles  I.  and  of  the 
Puritans,  483-485;  and  politi- 
cal power,  viii.  I  ;  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  under  the  Tudors, 
199-208;  Mr.  Gladstone's  views 
on  State  religion  discussed,  ix. 
177-185 ;  stationary  character 
of  our  knowledge  concerning 
natural  and  revved  religions, 
289-291 

Remonstrance,  the,  L  ill,  112, 
viii.  157 


RpinoHBtrent,  elinBOB  to  l^BlQBnl 
Animedveisloos  on  Ae^  vi»  60 

Rent»  in  i685»  i  333;  doctiint 
of,  viL  116 

Kenresenuwive  yifcuiineini,  m 
oedine  under  Charks  L,  wiL 
370;  value  of  lepreienf  tiim  as 
a  check  on  die  governing  few» 
436 

Reresfay,  Sr  John,  ni»  I3S 

Restoratioo,  the^  L  157 ;  dcgene 
ntedcbsncter  of  thetiinesi  end 
low  standard  of  polilicnl  mo- 
rality which  sncceeded  it,  vii. 


^5»  W»  a99»  30it  3M»  3P^ 
309;  tlwtofChariesIL  niMof 

L^  XVIIL  oontnsted,  viii. 


447-449 ;  >ts  eflects  upon  tiM 
morals  i>d  mfiynffi  of  tto 
nation,  ix.  310-153 

Resumption  £u,  tbe,  vL  5  C3  ;  its 
proviBons,  555 ;  tacked  dj  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Lmd 
IVui  Bill,  559»  560 1  aaaended 
by  the  Lords,  559^563 ;  tfieir 
amendments  rejected  by  the 
Commons,  568-565 ;  acute  oon- 
flict  between  ue  two  Houses 
regarding,  565.569;  the  bill 
passed,  569 

Retrospective  law,  is  it  ever  josti- 
fiaUe?  viL  351,  353,  viiL  153 

Revenue  of  £^;land  in  1685,  i. 
3«^3[oa 

Revolution  of  1688,  analogr  be- 
tween, and  the  '*  Great  Rebel- 
lion,'* i.  117,  vii.  33,  43;  its 
peculiar  but  beneficent  chaurac- 
ter,  iii.  279-288,  viL  310-315 ; 
Mackintosh's  History  of  the, 
reviewed,  viiL  416^95 

Revolution,  the  French,  compared 
with  the  Reformation,  its  social 
and  political  consequences,  viii. 
187-191 ;  M.  Dumont  on,  317- 
323,  428,  429 ;  Burke  on,  323 ; 
character  of,  225;  compared 
with  the  English,  225 ;  and  with 
the  American,  226;  mildness 
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of  Ihc   second  cotnpaicd   wil 

Ihe  firsi,  227  i  warnings  whii 

preceded  11,  ix.  329 
ReWBid,  efiicacy  ol.  Ix.  ]47 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,   ix. 

his  pact  in  The  Club,  x.  47a 
RW,  viiL  129 
Rheinsberg,  a  bvourile  abode  of 

Frederic  the  Great,  ii.  556 
Rhyiunult,  itory  of,  ii.  I  ig 
Rice,  Stephen,  Irish  Chier  Bacon, 

iii.  38,  415,  426  ;  his  mission 

10  James  II.  and  Lewis  XIV., 

449.  4  SO 
Rich,  the  spoliation  of  the, 


.."7-3 


.39[ 


Richard  1., 
Richard  III.,  hb  usurpation  sub- 
miiled  to  by  the  Church,   iv. 

Riclurdson,  Samuel,  his  wriiings, 
I.  13 ;  his  opinion  of  the 
Rambler,  461  ;  his  kindaess  lo 
Johnson,  464 

Richelieu.  Duke  of,  ii.  170,  ix. 
323,  623,  614,  X.  516 

Richmond,  Charles  Lennox,  Duke 
ol,  natural  son  of  Charles  II., 
vi.  501,  ii.  360 

Richmond,  Choiles  Lennox,  third 
Ouke  of,  his  speech  on  the 
American  Wu,  x.  3S0,  381 

RiddcU,  coptor  of  Argyle,  ii.  39 

Ridley,  Bishop,  i.  53 

Kigby,  a  ineiubcr  of  the  Bedfucd 
paily,  X.  390,  349 

Rieht,  daini  of.     Sti  Claim 

Right,  Petition  of.  Sie  Petition 
of  Right 

Rights,  Bill  of,  dispute  concern- 
ing, iv.  156-158;  the  measure 
dropped,  15S;  leintioduced and 
passed,  365-367 

Rights,  Declaration  of,  St»  De- 
daralion  of  Rights 

Riots,  public,  during  GrenviUe'i 
administration,  x.  345 

Roads,  badness  of.  in  [he  lime  of 
Cbarles  II.,  L  390-395 


64  s 


1   of  the 
31  ;   his 


RoUart,  »  Swiss  s 
Duke  of  Leeds, 
Hight,  35 

Rnlicctson,  Alexander,  his  career, 
and  defeat  by  Mackay,  iv. 
'30-133 

Roliertson,  Dr.,  his  works,  viii. 
6aj,  X.  91 

Robertsons,  the  (Mighland  elan], 
iv.  130 

Robespierre,  his  power  over  the 
lives  of  his  fellow-citiiens,  vii. 
423  ;  analc^  between  his  fol- 
lowers and  those  of  Kniper- 
doling,  viii.  i&K  ;  his  deism,  ix. 
330;  character,  x.  171,  242; 
reg^ed  by  Barere  at  a  tavern 
on    the    day  of  Marie  Anloin- 

decrce  of  the  Convention  pro- 
posed by  him,  116;  becomes 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  3lS  ;  his  decree  recon- 
slcuctitig  the  Revolutionacy  Tci- 
buiml,  338 ;  his  faction  on  the 
committee,  239 ;  attacked  by 
Catherine  Thfol,  240  ;  Baiire's 
panegyric  on,  340  ;  his  conduct 
on  the  Eighth  of  Thennidor. 
240,  341  ;heand  his  accomplices 
sentenced  to  death,  241 ;  his 
execution,  Z41 

Robinsoo,  Sir  Thomas,  viii.  393- 
396 

Rochefort,  vm.  408 

Kochestei,  John  Wilmol,  Earl  of, 

Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl 
of,  his  character,  i.  366  ;  resists 
the  Exclusiou  Bill,  271 )  hii 
conduct  in  otHce,  3SS  1  removed 
ftoro  the  Treasury,  290,  291  j 
denounced  by  Halifax,  451  ; 
Lord  President  at  James  II.'s 
accession,  464 ;  appointed  Lord 
Treasurer,  468  ;  his  embarrasa- 
inent  in  regard  to  Roman 
Catholic  compliaru^es,  493  ;  sits 
on  the  trial  of  Lord  Dclamcrc, 
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fi.  197  s  hk  adfioe  to  Jameiy 
900 ;  mtikiie  in  hroot  «f 
Gadiaxiiie  Sedkyt  »8|  Ioh 
of  influenct,  933,  3101  mtde 
Ecclctfanrictl  Commiiiioncr, 
956 ;  attempts  to  oomreit  him 
to  Popeiy,  3iit  31s ;  his  oon- 
fgfifffifff  wvStk  pffritfh  dMoOf 
«i9y  313  s  interview  with  BtiU- 
kn,  313;  disticssy  314$  his 
coDTcmtion  widi  the  Kii)K» 
3151  ftiimiislnn,  316 1  wnom 
reguded  as  a  maim  for 
the  Cbmrdiy  3'^  I  eMcts  of 
his  dindssioii,  3ss»  359;  his 
leport  to  James  IL  as  Lord 
LwQtemmt  of  Hertfofdihlie, 
501 1  propossl  for  ealUiig  a 
psriiiflnent,  ilL  117,  135  ; 
speech  in  Uie  Couicil  of  Lords, 
135;  speaks  In  fiuroar  of  a 
veeency ,  148 1  talces  the  oath 
CI  allq^ance  to  William  IIL, 
«u  S  emplojed  to  mediatewith 
uie  nonjuring  bishops*  v.  36 ; 
Aslike  of  tne  Mariboroo^ 
infhience  offer  Princess  Anne, 
1771  made  Fkhnr  Coondllor, 
194;  share  in  the  conference 
between  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons on  the  question  <^  naval 
administration,  320;  sapper  ts 
the  Bin  for  regoladng  State 
Trials,  502;  action  regarding 
the  Association,  vL  154 ;  resists 
Fenwick's  attainder,  232 ;  brines 
the  subject  of  the  ScottiSi 
colonisation  scheme  before  Par- 
liament, 504 ;  reason  of  his  dis- 
mission from  office,  viii.  469; 
religious  views,  iz.  108 
Rockinp;ham,  Charles,  Marquess 
of,  his  characteristics,  x.  348 ; 
puallel  between  his  party  and 
the  Bedfords,  348  ;  accepts 
the  Treasury,  349  ;  patronises 
Burke,  350 ;  proposals  of  his 
administration  on  the  American 
Stamp  Act,  352,  356  ;  his  first 


-   -^ 0^^-M a9_^  •*  f  I    M         ^^B^    A 

■srviosB  CO  us  oonno^f  9^  * 
nm  moQeracwD  wO'*miQa  ^d* 
new  miiiistryi  307 1  iwntiott  to 
Chathaniy  375 1  advocntM  thn 
jndfpfndeime'  or  tfm  uiHtad 
States»379;  at  the  head  of  te 
Whig  opfiositloOy  499 1  ^^ 
herents  in  die  Hooss  of  Con- 

*wAii-  fiost  deatli.  CQA 
RoOy  Sir  Thomasi  hi*  961 
RohiUas  (Aighans),  their  bsmvoy* 

Roland*  wL^%  the  Giioiidistf  asa 
hb  wife,  9. 1961  their  fetlBb  917 

pj^Mn  Ontlwliffy  their  ifiiirJiplf 
of  resistance  to  aofeimgpiBk  L 
61 1  attached  to  die  RofsliBt 
nartj,  107;  hatred  o(  in  Cnsiles 
IL'ktfane,  949-945;  cnoaesof 
antipathf  tO|  in  fc«g*«"«<,  iL 
lte-164  \  moderate  aectkNi  oC 
903;    Tiolent  party  of,  9041 


divines  oncrniafeched  fav 
,Ftotestantwriten  in  Janes  \V% 


tfane,  9701  miMtion  of 
val  of  disshinties  fioniy  403* 
404 }  ondiie  employment  o(  hf 
James  II.9  405-409;  diaiacter 
of  OitboHc  ooontrT  gentlcBien 
nnd«  James  IL,  m-50« ;  pre- 
cautions  agunst  a  Oathonc  oon* 
sort  for  aSt  reigning  soverdgn, 
viL  272;  arguments  against 
their  emancipation,  487,  489, 
viiL  6 ;  and  Protestants,  their 
relative  numbers  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  199,  200 
Roman  Tale,  Fragments  of  a,  xL 

901 

Romans,  in  Britain,  L  4;  the 
literature  of  the,  viL  133; 
their  regard  for  Uie  language 
and  literature  of  Greece, 
202;  disregard  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hebrews,  903  ; 
exclusive  spirit,  203,  204  ; 
the    Roman    empire    of    the 
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lime   of    Diocletian  compwcd 

with  ibe  Chinese  empire,  204, 
305  I  etTecL  of  the  victoty  of 
Ctiriilinnity  ovet  paganism,  Z05 ; 
purificalion  of  the  Koman  woild 
by  the  invuioD  of  the  bat- 
tiu'iBTis,  tod 
Kome,  Church  of.     Sa  Church  of 

Rome,  Lays  of  Andent,  xii.  311 
Rome,  Saxon  [H^riniages  to,  Lio; 
advice  of  the  Couit  of,  to  James 
11.,  4S7,  ii.  167,  178;  repto- 
bates  Lewis  XIV. 's  conduct 
toward  the  Huguenots,  iL  173  ; 
English  embasCT  to,  433743*'  i 
privileges  of  ambassadors  in,  iii. 
45;  report  of  William  IIL's 
death  arrives  at,  iv.  418 
Komney,   Heoty  Sidney,  £arl  of. 


Halifax,   13;    uansciibes  and 

signi  the  invitation  to  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  16,  iS  ; 
arrives  in  Holland,  51  ;  his 
inliigue  with  Lady  Sunderland, 
SS  i  one  of  the  Lords  Justices 
foi  Ireland,  iv.  451 ;  succeeds 
Slirewslmty  as  Secretary  of 
State,  497  ;  his  interview  with 
Penn,  v.  32 ;  a[^inted  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  195,333, 
384  ;  adjourns  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, 3S7  ;  his  recall,  388 ; 
becomes  Master  of  the  Ord- 
nance, 3SS  ;  his  display  of  Eire- 
Work*  in  St.  James's  Squiie, 
vi.  Si  ;  grant  of  forfeited  Irish 
■ '  |,  550  , 


Ronijuillo, 
his  house  plundered  by  rioters, 
iii.  174 ;  his  account  of  Jnmcs 
ll.'s  conduct  in  Itehuid,  533 

Roohe,  Sir  Geoi^,  Reai-Adiniral, 
escorts  William  IIL  to  Holland, 
V.  I  ;  at  the  battle  ofLallogue, 
346,  351,  354;  and  the  French 
attack  00  the  Smyrna  Beet,  43;, 
43S  ;    evidecKe    on    the    sub- 


494; 


ject  before  the  Commons, 
relations    with    Lord    Orfoid, 

471 ;  capture  of  Gibialtoi.  mid 
light   with  a   French  squadmn 
near  Malaga,  viii.  Hi 
Rook  wood.  Ambiose,  his  share  in 


the 


trial, 


ilot,  V 
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Rosas,  taken  by  the  French,  v. 
45' 

Rosbacb,  battle  of,  iz.  634,  636- 
63S 

Rose  Tavern,  meetings  of  Whig 
members  at,  vi.  207 

Rosen,  Count  of,  accompanies 
James  IL  to  Ireland,  iii.  462 : 
commands  the  troops  besieging 
Londonderry,  485  (  returns  with 
James  to  Dublin,  495  ;  resumj^ 
the  camniand  of  the  siege  of 
Londonderry,  529 ;  his  bar- 
barity, 530  :  recalled  to  Dub- 
lin, 533 ;  and  tj  France,  iv. 
3SS 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  i.  33 ;  de- 
struction of  great  houses  in,  40 

Rosewell,  Thomas,  ii.  3S8 

Ross,  Lmd,  a  member  of  The 
Club,  iv.  55 ;  a  confederate 
of  Montgomery,  457  J  J"™es 
II. 's  promises  to,  473  ;  betrays 
his  fellow-conspirators,  473 

Roundheads,  designation  of,  L 
105  i  the  party,  how  compcsed, 
107,  loS :  theii  arguments, 
109  i  their  disputes  with  the 
Cavaliers  after  the  Restoration, 
163-165  :  literature  of,  viL  32; 
their  successors  in  the  teigns  of 
George  I.  and  George  II.  turn 
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Royal  Exchange,  the  pulse  of  the 
nation,  vL  459 

Royal  Society  founded,  L  426 

Royal  Society  of  Literature,  On 
the,  xi.  219 

Royalists,  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
L  104;  dissatisfied  with  Charles 
ILy  199;  their  aversion  to  a 
standing  army,  307;  constitu- 
tional, of  the  time  of  Charles  L , 
viL  55,  268,  269,  viii.  157 

Royston,  military  exactions  at,  vL 
10 

Rumbold,  Richard,  iL  5  ;  accom- 
panies Argyle  to  Scotland,  22 ; 
takes  the  castle  of  Ardkinglass, 
35 ;  endeavours  to  support 
Argyle's  authority,  37 ;  his 
capture,  45;  share  in  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  45 ;  executed,  46 

Rump.  See  Parliament  of  1640 
(the  Long) 

Rumsey,  John,  his  evidence  against 
Cornish,  ii  150 

Rupert,  Prince,  L  120 ;  his  land 
and  sea  service,  314  ;  scientific 
pursuits,  427 ;  conduct  in  the 
Civil  War,  viii.  173  ;  encounter 
with  Hampden  at  Chalgrove, 

175 

Rushton,  on  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  England,  viii.  200 

Russell,  Edward.  See  Orford, 
Earl  of 

Russell,  Edward,  cousin  to  the 
above,  joins  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  iii.  iii 

Russell,  Lady  Rachel,  wife  of 
Lord  William,  iiL  265,  iv.  143  ; 
her  correspondence  with  HaliSuc, 
iv.  172  ;  refuses  to  allow  her  son 
to  be  a  candidate  for  Middle- 
sex, vi.  84;  intercedes  with 
William  HL  in  behalf  of  Lord 
Clancarty,  319 

Russell,  William,  Lord,  his  deal- 
ings with  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, L  240 ;  a  member  of  the 
new    council,    255,    ix.     91 ; 


execution,  L  2S2,  ix.  94  ;  at- 
tended by  Burnet  in  lus  la^t 
moments,  iL  341;  attainder 
reversed,  iv.  142-144;  inquiry 
into  his  trial,  279,  2iSo ;  his 
last  saying,  viL  189;  freedom 
from  corruption,  309 

Russia,  insignificance  of,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  L  20S ; 
visit  of  Ciar  Peter  to  EngUnd, 
vL  358-368;  position  as  a 
country  and  condition  of  the 
people  in  William  IIL's  time, 
358;  trade  with  England  at 
that  period,  358-360;  bar- 
barism of  the  country  described 
by  early  English  diplomatists, 
360 ;  confirmed  by  tne  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Russian 
Imtion  in  Enp;1and,  361  ; 
dmusion  of  wealth  in,  as  com- 
pared with  England,  viL  498 

Rutland,  Francis,  Earl  of,  his 
character,  viiL  568 

Rutland,  John,  Earl  of,  iL  489; 
joins  the risingfor  William  Pnnce 
of  Orange  in  the  North,  iiL  124 

Ruvigny,  Marauess  oL  See  Gal- 
way,  Earl  ot 

Ruyter,  Admiral  de,  L  201,  ix.  49 

Rye  House  Plot,  L  281  ;  Rum- 
bold*s  justification  of,  iL  45 

Rymer,  as  a  critic,  viL  544,  viii. 
102 

Ryswick,  the  congress  and  treaty 
of,  vL  263,  275,  277 


Sabbath,  judaical,  adopted  by 
the  Puritans,  L  86 

Sacheverell,  William,  attends  the 
Convention,  iiL  239 ;  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  309;  his  clause  of 
the  Corporation  Bill,  iv.  284- 
290;  a  leader  of  the  Whig 
party,  v.  195 ;  impeachment 
and  conviction,  x.  no,  127, 
«8,  395 


Sackville,  GeoiEC,  Viscount,  w. 


Sockville,    Colonel    Edward,     a. 

JacotMie   ^ent,    his    dealings 

with  Marlborough,  v,  63,  5j6 

Sadler,   Mr.,  review  of  his  work 

on  th«  Law  of  Popnlation,  vii. 

170-604 ;   style  and  spitil   of 

'  1  570-57*;  his  aiuck 

Malthui,     572-574  i 

■■  the  laws  of  nature, 

:  those  of  God,"  cx- 

ioed,  S73-S7Si   ^  distinc- 

s  without  a  difference,  575  ; 

licotion    of    the    ways   of 

rideoce,  577,  578  [  his  Rp 

Elation  refilled,  viii.  1S-J5 

Saint  BaitholoDicw,  massacre  of, 

11.337 
Saint  Dcnii,  Abbey  of,  laid  waste 

by  Barire,  x.  316 
Saitil  Dennis  and  Saint  George  in 
the  Water,  Some  Account  of  the 
Great  Lawsuit  between  the 
Parishes  of,  xi.  397-307 
Saint  Germains,  Mary  of  Modena 
and  James  II.  at,  iii.  31S,  3ig  ; 
James  II. 's  Court  at,  described, 

Saint    Helena,    insurrection    al, 

against  the  East  India  Company, 

?■  '^3     , 
Saint  Ignatius.     Su  Loyola 
Saint  James's  Square  in  1685,  i. 

374,  376;  firework  display  in, 

vi.  81 
Saint  John,  Henry.     Stt  Boling- 

broke.  Lord 
Saint    John,    Oliver,     vii.     244 ; 

counsel  against  Charles  I. 's  writ 

for  shipraoney,   vUi,    I4I,  147; 

made   Solicitor- General,    IJ4; 

Bacon  counsel  against,  in   the 

Sute  trial,  546 
Saint  Just,  expatiate*  on  the  guilt 

of  Vc^niaud  and    Potion,  >■ 


311 ;  becomes  a  member  uf  ibe 
Committee  of  Public  Safely, 
318,  339,  341  J  execution, 
341 

Saint  Lewis,  his  persecution  of 
heretics.  viiL  S77 

Saint  Lewis,  institution  of  the 
order  of,  v.  418 

Saint  Malo.  viii.  40S 

Saint  Mawes,  hotongh  of,  vi. 
S89 

Saint  Patrick,  ix.  164 

Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  re- 
building of,  i.  368 ;  opened  for 
public  worship  on  the  tiianks- 
giving  day,  vi.  3$a 

Saint  Ruth,  French  general,  ap- 
pmnied  to  the  command  in 
Ireland,  arrives  at  Limerick. 
V.  83,  S3 ;  sends  reinforce- 
ments  toAlhlone,  87:  thwancd 
by  Tyiconnel,  and  jealousy  of 
Sarefield,  S8 ;  retreats  on  Gal- 
way,  91 ;  determines  to  light, 
and  gives  battle  at  Aghrim,  93- 
96 ;  killed  in  the  battle,  97 

Saint  Simon,  Duke  of,  his  me- 
moirs. V.  383  i  bis  opinion  of 
Lord  Portland,  vi.  36B  a.  ;  his 
character,  and  optiuooi  on 
Eovemraenl,  viii.  236 

Saint  Victor,  aids  the  flight  of 
Queen  Maiy  of  Modena  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  iii.  164 

Salisbury,    William's   entry   into, 

Salisbury,   Tames  Cecil,  Earl  of, 

converted  to    Popery,    ii.   360 ; 

conflict  of  bis  servants  with  the 

poDUlace,  565  i  impeached,  iv. 

378  ;    his  signature   fo^ed  by 

Kobert  Young,  V.  360 
Salisbury,    John,    editor   of   the 

Flying  Post,  vL  346 
Sallust,   !u  a  historian,  vii.   193, 

viii.  497 
Salmasius,  Milton's  refutation  of, 

vii.  4S 
SalvaloE  Rosa,  x.  56 
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SttD  MsiinQy  visited  hf  Adoioiif 

Sftocrofty  Avdibishopi  ittendi  it 
Chariei  IL'k  dettfabed,  i.  4541 
ftfaiklges  the  ritoal  atooRMiHDOO 
lerrioe  of  Juki  IL»  496 ;  oon- 
•olted  legiidiiiff  the  pepcn  left 
ia  the  hendwiitiiv  of  Chaiki 
IL9  iL  901 }  dedinei  en  eede<^ 

■articel  comminionrTriiipb  s$4$ 
meetrnfi  of  {Mditet  at  his 
hcMte,  522,  534;  diawe  op  the 
petition  of  the  hiihopi»  5S4; 
ih  letnm  to  hit  pelaoe  aftisr 
thetoqoittdv  544;  hitpestonl 
letter,  5691  coomel  to  Jaiaei 
IL»  UL  75,  76 ;  e»im  Jeaiet 
of  hie  logrelty,  88,  89$  oon- 
venttkm  with  Jamei,  zo4>io6 ; 
pwiflpti  a  petition  fiom  the 
raneikiii|r  that  a  pariiament 
mij  be  called*  Ii6|  preildes 
over  the  meethig  of  Lords  at 
ddldhall  after  the  ffi|^  of 
Jamesi  168;  heads  the  Royalist 
patty  after  Tames  IL'k  retnm, 
jo6|  his  plan  .far  a  resency, 
»Pf  S33»  <A  849;  absents 
Imnseir  from  the  Loidif  debate 
thereuDon.  S48 1  incoosistencv 
of  his  pfindples,  S50,  S51  1 
he  reftises  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  322  ;  seclusion,  368  ; 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  conse- 
oration  of  Burnet,  and  weak 
conduct,  368,  369 ;  becomes  a 
nonjuror,  iv.  217;  remains  in 
his  palace  on  sufferance,  302, 
303 ;  offers  of  the  Government 
to,  V.  36  ;  his  conduct  on  being 
deposed,  40,  41  ;  hatred  to 
the  Established  Cburdi,  42; 
provides  for  a  succession  of 
nonjuring  prelates,  43 ;  name 
forged  by  Robert  Young,  260 ; 
regarded  with  aversion  at  the 
Court  of  Sl  GermainSy  403 


SanrtiisucSi  aflfMita|w  o^  L  8 

oanoisi^na  Juorfla  nis  ODDQiittOB  sn 
Newcastle^  ii.  at7  ;  a  Menber 
of  die  Bedfcfd  party,  s.  990^ 
349s  his  oondnct  in  lapoct  In 
the  peCTecntion  of  Wilkc%  335 

SanscnLii.  4^ 

San6dd»  Iwdct  at  dM  battfe  of 
Sectoenoory  fi*  9s ;  npnlsed  by 
die  JPkinoe  of  Onusf^k  twons 
at  Winoanton,  lii.  ins*  laot 
liiith  and  early  caieer«  50^ 
SfOii  abandons  SIIbo^  5461 
•nooesses  in  Connawg^h^  iv* 
1931  inristi  on  drftiidim 
Limeii^  441 1  sonKieai  dM 
Eng^  9imuj,  445 1  Ids  nd* 
mimstiation  at  Unesid^  ib 
79 1  popnkiity  among  Us 
ouuatifinen,  and  Jealonjf  of 
his  roftfaiFiifi  8qu  002  adwisaa 
St  Rath  to  avoid  a  batda^ 
93s  oonunands  the  reaervn  $X 


Aj^uim,  97 1  covers  the  fetieai^ 
97 }  at  IinieridK»  loi ;  dr^hi 
of  its  dcjgnce^  105 1  ntn* 
view  widi  Rnvigny,  106 1  ane^ 
dote  concerning^  109 ;  die* 
pnte  widi  GinkeQ  regarding 
the  enlistment  of  Irish  vohuH 
teeis  for  the  French  servke, 
111-115;  dcsertkms  from  Ids 
regiments,  115-1171  scene  at 
his  departure  from  Cork,  117, 
118;  is  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
posed French  invasion  of  £ng« 
land,  231,  232;  distinguishes 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Stein- 
kirk,  294;  mortally  wounded 
at  Landen,  432 
Satan,  Robert  Montgomery's,  viL 

52s 
Satire  of  Juvenal  and   Dxyden, 

vii.  163 
Saunders,  naval  commander,  sl 

368 
Savage,   Richard,  his  career,  «• 

456.  457 
Savile,  Sir  George,  x.  348 
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SnvonaioU.  ii.  30Z 
Savoy,   the   (London),  eslBblUh- 
n,o,lolj™iluto,11.158|  iu 
privileges  abolisiied,  n.  249 
Savoy,  the  Duke  of.     Set  Victor 

Amndcus 
Sawyer,    Sir    Robert,   Attomey- 
Gener^l,  U.  242 )  dismissed  by 
es  II.,   515;    counsel    for 
bishops,   550 ;   rmisei  difli- 
re^rd   to  WillisiD 


title. 


;  his  c 


PS 


.     the  pmsecutioo  of  Sit 

Thomas  Amisliong,   iv.   193- 

S*;  elected  for  CRmbridge 
niveraly,  304 
aoii)  in  Biitaio,  L  S ;  their 
hnthenism,  5  ;  conversion, 
6  i  progress  io  civilisation, 
9;  stru^le  with  the  Danes, 
to  J  tyrsiinised  over  by  the 
Normuis,  13  ;  sinalgsmsted 
with  the  Normans,  1 7  ;  Saxon 
colonists  in  Ireland,  193 
Saxony,  Catholic  leacdon  and 
persecutions  in,  ix.  314,  315, 
—  ittilude  of,  toward  the 
n  monarchy,  550 ;  its 
ibjugatioD    by    Frederic    the 

xony,    Augustus,    Elector    of, 
defeated  by  Frederic  the  Grenl, 
■■<.  615 
Saxony,  John  George,  Elector  of. 
Jus   conduct   in    the   coalition 
France,v.  274;  William 
[l.  compounds  with  him,  279 ; 
'     with    the     Duke     of 
ait  with 


Schitab  Roy,  ix.  429 


Schoenirkg,  Prime  Minister  ut 
Saxony,  his  venality,  v.  279, 
43 1 ;  arrested  by  the  Austrian 
authotiltes,  422 

Schombetg,  FredericI:,  Count  of, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Leioster, 
appointed  William's  III.'s  lieu, 
tenant  in  his  expedition  to 
England,  iii.  66,  67  ;    conduct 


*Si 


during  the  expedit 
made  a  Knigbt  of  the  Garter, 
415;  prepares  for  the  expedi- 
tion lo  Ireland,  iv.  174  ;  popu- 
lar qualilies,  176  ;  interview 
with  the  House  of  Commons, 
177  ;  lands  in  Ireland,  178  ;  in 
Ulster,  184;  takes  Carriek- 
fergus,  1S5 ;  bis  advance  to- 
ward Dublin,  state  of  the 
country,  and  proamity  of  the 
enemy,  lEj,  1S7  ;  composition 
and  condition  of  his  army, 
187-1S9  ;  delects  a  conspiracy 
among  his  French  troops,  1901 
sickness  and  demoralisation  of 
his  English  troops,  191-193 ; 
prudence  and  skill  under 
difficulties,  154  i  retires  lo  Li»- 
butD,  194,  195 ;  opinions  of 
his  conduct,  195,  196 :  takes 
Charlcmont,  357 ;  averse  to 
gfive  battle  al  the  Bayne,  402  ; 
share  in  the  fight,  403  ;  death, 
406 

Schombere,  Mcinhart,  5«Leini- 
ler,  Duke  of 

Schoolmen,  Lord  Bacon's  descrip> 
tion  of  lEie  logomachies  of  the, 
of  hit  time,  vii.  370,  422 

Schweidniti,  fortress  of,  its  hll 
and  recapture,  ix.  637,  639 

Schwellenberg,  Madame,  her  posi- 
tion in  George  III.'s  house- 
hold, and  character,  x.  35,  37, 
44,48 

Schwerin,  Field -Marshal,  his 
career  and  death,  ix.  570,  616 

Scindift,  origin  of  the  House  of, 
"■463 
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Sclater,  Edward,  his  double  apo- 
stasy, ii.  244 

Scotch  Covenanters,  persecution 
of,  under  Charles  I.,  L  195 ; 
under  James  II.,  520-525; 
their  fanaticism  at  the  time  of 
Argyle*s  expedition,  ii.  33 ; 
hatred  of  the  observance  of  fes- 
tivals, iv.  44  ;  dissatisfied  with 
the  Convention,  49 ;  scruples 
about  taking  arms  for  William 
III.,  103-105;  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  with  Charles  I.,  viii. 
144 

Scotch    Presbyterian    Eloquence 
Displayed,  iv.  478 

Scotch   refugees  in  Holland,  ii. 
14-21 

Scotch    soldiers,   mutiny    of,    at 
Ipswich,  iii.  328-333 

Scotland,  its  union  with  Eng- 
land, i.  67 ;  its  population, 
68;  effects  of  the  umon,  69; 
reformation  in,  70;  under 
Charles  I.,  97;  turbulence 
of  the  people,  97,  98;  their 
resistance  to  the  Liturgy,  99, 
viii.  143;  Charles  I.  s  war 
with,  and  its  consequences,  i. 
loi,  viii.  143,  144  ;  recognition 
of  Charles  II.  by,  i.  136  ;  con- 
quered by  Cromwell,  137 ; 
under  Charles  II.,  193;  pre- 
lacy in,  194  ;  under  the  govern- 
ment of  James  Duke  of  York, 
284;  state  of  (1686),  ii.  272; 
parties  in  the  council,  273 ; 
favour  shown  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics in,  275  ;  news  from,  in- 
tercepted by  James  II.,  284; 
arbitrary  system  of  government 
in,  285-287  ;  partial  toleration 
under  James  II.,  372;  sym- 
pathy for  the  seven  bishops, 
545 ;  affairs  of,  during  tl.e 
Prince  of  Orange's  invasion,  iii. 
223  ;  the  Revolution  in,  more 
violent  than  in  England,  iv.  i  ; 
grievances  of   the  people,   2; 


elections  to  the  Convention,  2« 
3 ;  rabbling  of  the  episcopal 
clergy,  4^7 ;  anarchy  in  the 
capital,  8 ;  proposed  legisla- 
tive union  with  England :  his- 
toiy  of  the  question,  S-13  ;  the 
union  of  the  Churches,  discussed, 
12,  13  ;  views  of  the  low  church- 
men of  1689  regarding,  14 ; 
William  III.  and  ecclesiastical 
government  in,  14-16  ;  strength 
of  religious  parties  in,  16-18  ; 
William  III.'s  letter  to  the 
Convention,  18 ;  his  agents  in 
Scotland,  18-23;  James  II. 's 
agents  in,  23-27 ;  meeting  of 
the  Convention,  and  its  proceed- 
ings, 27-48;  Edinburgh  Castle, 
30,  106,  107 ;  WilUam  and 
Mary  proclaimed  King  and 
Queen  of,  43  ;  they  accept  the 
crown  of,  48,  49 ;  the  Cove- 
nanters of,  49-51,  103-105 ; 
ministerial  arrangements  in, 
51-55  ;  intrigues  of  prominent 
men:  The  Club,  55-57,  108, 
139,  456,  471-476  ;  war  in  the 
Highlands,  and  condition  of  the 
country  in  1689,  57-103  ;  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Parliament  of, 
107-111,  126;  resumption  of 
hostilities  in  the  Highlands,  1 1 1  - 
139 ;  improved  condition  of, 
in  1690,  456 ;  Montgomery's 
intrigues,  457,  458  ;  close  of 
the  Highland  war,  458-460  ; 
meeting  of  Parliament  and  its 
proceedings,  461  ;  ecclesiastical 
legislation  for,  464-471,  476- 
479  ;  the  nonjurors  of,  479- 
484 ;  William  III.  and  the 
ecclesiastical  arrangement,  484  ; 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of,  484,  485 ; 
ministerial  changes  in,  about 
1690,  V.  196,  197  ;  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters,  196  ;  state  of  the 
Highlands:  the  Glcncoe  mas- 
sacre, 197-228  ;  meeting  of  the 


Index 


Eiiates  in  1693.  393-399  ;  iw 
policy  tegardiiig  Oie  CeaeiaX 
Assembly,  397  ;  meedne  of  the 
Estitei  in  169s :  the  Glencoe 
inquit/,  »i.  37-47,  48S,  489  ; 
llate  of,  in  1696,  154;  meel- 
ing  of  the  Ettales  :  effect  of  the 
Act  Sot  the  Settling  of  Schools, 
"54.  2SSi  pctsecutioM  for 
witchcnifl  and  infidelity  by  the 
Privy  Council,  is&»259i  inie- 
Test  of,  in  the  DiirieQ  scheme, 
488-520;  petition  to  William 
III.  on  the  subject,  528 ;  union 
with  England  the  object  of 
William  III.'s  anxiety  in  his 
last  illness,   593 ;   cruelties  of 


J'" 


1  II.  ii 


■  468; 


blishmcnt  of  the  Kiik,  4S3  : 
effect  of  Pioiestaniism  on  Ihc 
veatth  of,  ix.  314 ;  ill. feeling 
excited  in  England  against  the 
people  of,  by  Bute's  elevation 
to  power,  X.  316,  317 

Scott,  Anne.  Sa  Buccleuch, 
Duchess  of 

Scott,  Dr.  John,  visits  Jeffreyi  in 
the  Tower,  iv.  l6ji  a  member 
of  the  Ecclesastical  Commis- 
sion, 238,  239 

Scott,  Major,  hii  share  in  the 
defence  of  Hastings,  ix.  437, 
507-509 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  hii  contnbu- 
tioni  to  hbiory,  viL  air.  223  ; 
relative  "correctness"  of  his 
poetry,  542  ;  Ut  poetry,  558; 
character  sketches,  5591  his 
Duke  of  Buclungham  (in  Peve- 
ril),  560:  Scotticisms  in  his 
worlts,  t  91 

"  Scourers,"  i.  378 

Scdgeinoor,  the  royal  army  at,  ii. 
83-88  ;  battle  of,  88-94 

Sedley,  CathBiine.  Sie  Dor- 
chester, Countess  of 

Sedley,  Sit  Charles,  character  of, 
ii.  32G,  ix.  33S ;  his  speech  on 
Ibe  Civil   List,  iv.  326  ;    and 
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1  the  derence  of  ihe  eonnlry. 


Seneca,  his  philosophy,  viiL  591,    , 
592,  597.. 631 

Sepoys,  their  fidelity  to  CHve,  ix. 
207 

Scnnon  in  a  Churchyard,  lii.  460 

Sellicment,  Act  of  (Ireland) : 
Tyrconnel  and,  ii.  306;  re- 
pealed  by  the  JacoSte  Irish 
Parliument,  iii.  508-512 

SeVBJce,  founder  of  the  Mahralta 
empire,  ix.  462 

Seven  Years  War,  the,  ix.  613- 
642:— First  year  (I7S6J,  613- 
615:  battle  of  Lowosiu,  and 
subjugation  of  Saxony  by 
Prussia,  615;  Second  year 
(1757).  616-629:  Prussian  in- 
vasion of  Bohemia  and  defeat 
at  Kolin,  616,  617;  French 
invasion  of  Hanover  and  vie 
tory  at  Hastenbeck,  618 ; 
further  Prussian  reverses,  624  : 
utter  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Rosbach,  624;  and  of  Charles 
of  Loraine  at  Leuthen,  623  ; 
Anglo-Prussian  alliance,  629  ; 
Third  year  (1738),  630-632: 
defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Zoni- 
dotf,  630;  Prussian  reverses 
in  Saxony,  631,  632 ;  balile 
of  Hochkirchen,  631 ;  destruc- 
tion of  Dresden,  632 ;  Fourth 
year  ('?S9).  634-636:  com- 
plete de  feat  of  the  Prussians  at 
Kunersdorf,  634,  63S  i  further 
reverses,  636 ;  victory  at 
Minden,  636 ;  Kith  year 
(1760),  636,  637 :  Prussian 
victories  at  ligniu  and  Torgau, 
637;  Sixth  year  (1761),  637, 
638  :  defeat  of  the  Prusdans  in 
Sile^a,  637;  Russian  victories 
in  Pomerania,  637 ;  Seventh 
year  {ij6i),   639,  640:  Pnis- 
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sian  successes,  639,  640 ;  peace 
of  Hubertsburg,  640 ;  disastrous 
results  of  the  war,  640-642 

Seward,  Mr.,  x.  23 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  character 
of,  L  536  ;  his  speech  on 
corrupt  elections,  538,  539  ; 
speech  against  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  army,  ii.  180  ;  joins 
William  Prince  of  Orange, 
iii.  120 ;  advice  to  William, 
121 ;  left  in  command  at  £xe- 
ter,  124 ;  position  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  241,  319- 
321  ;  takes  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  William  and  Mary, 
323  ;  supports  the  Government 
in  its  measures  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Ireland,  525  ;  defends 
the  Hungerford  commissioners, 
iv.  283 ;  appointment  to  the 
Treasury,  v.  194  ;  contest 
with  his  colleagues  for  prece- 
dence, 194,  195  ;  speech  on 
foreign  officers,  316,  317 ;  re- 
sists the  Triennial  Bill,  362, 
364,  502;  dealings  with  the 
East  India  Compamr,  449,  vi. 
17,  18 ;  dismissed  from  office, 
v.  532,  533 ;  loses  his  election 
for  Exeter  in  1695,  ^-  ^5  > 
speech  against  the  Association, 
1 58 ;  opposes  the  attainder  of 
Fen  wick,  215,  220;  elected  for 
Exeter  in  1698,  416  ;  and 
the  Speakership,  433,  434  ; 
vindictiveness  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Kirke  for  the  death  of 
his  son,  526-528  ;  harangue 
on  the  King's  speech  in  1699, 
539;  action  on  the  Resump- 
tion   Bill    amendments,    563- 
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Seymour,  Conway,  son  of  the 
preceding,  his  duel  with  Kirke, 
and  death,  vi.  526,  527 

Sforza,  Francis,  vii.  81 

Shad  well,  his  stage  plays  and 
dramas,  v.  69,  339 


Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper  Ajshley,  Earl  of,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabal,  L  223 ;  his 
character  and  career,  223-225, 
ix.  76-82  ;  declares  against  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  L 
234 ;  opposes  Danby's  adnuni- 
stration,  237;  made  president 
of  the  council,  255;  resigns 
his  seat,  266 ;  fais  opposition  to 
Government,  277  ;  flees  to  Hol- 
land, and  dies  there,  281 ;  his 
house  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
372;  allusions  to,  viL  7,  299, 
viii.  498,  ix.  12,  76 ;  contrasted 
with  Halifiuc,  ix.  82-86;  re* 
ligious  views,  108 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper  Ashley,  Earl  of,  son  oif 
tiie  above.    Su  Ashley,  Lord 

Shah  Alum,  ix.  245 

Shakspeare,   allusion  to,   viL  7, 
81,  82;  <*  correctness"  of  his   ^ 
poetry  and  plays,  541,  5^2  ;  as 
a  dramatist :    contrasted  with 
Byron,  562,  563;  his  euphuism, 
134 ;    works,    137,    I3»f    14O1 
152,  198,  556;  exquisite  ima- 
gery,   155  ;..  Johnson's  obser*  "• 
vations  on,  viii.  tD2;  his  patron,  f 
542  ;  Johnson's  edition  of  his   ' 
works,  X.  469-471  j 

Shales,  Henry,  commissary-general 
for  William  III.'s  army  in  Ire- 
land, his  peculations  and  conse- 
quent recall,  iv.  188,  269. 

Sharp,  John,  Dean  of  Norwich, 
i"  347  >  preaches  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  Church  of 
kome,  ii.  251  ;  the  Bishop  of 
London  required  to  suspend 
him,  252  ;  his  sermon  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  iii. 
355  ;  visits  Jeffreys  in  the 
Tower,  iv.  165  ;  a  member  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
235 ;  made  Archbishop  of  York, 

V.  45 
Shaw,  the  lifeguardsman,  x.  105 


Shebbcaie,  Bute's  patronage  of, 
».  3 '7 

Sheffield  in  1685.  i.  js8 

Shclbume,  William,  Eiiil  of. 
Secretary  al  State  in  Chatham's 
second  administration,  x.  365  ; 
his  dismissal,  374  ;  in  the  Whig 
opposition,  500;  head  of  llie 
Treasury,  504 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  vii.  SS7, 
6tt 

Sheridan,  Richaid  Brinsley,  etfecl 
of  his  works  on  the  comedy  oF 
EDgland,  vil.  89 :  contrasted 
witn  Shakspeare,  go  -.  his 
speech  against  Hastiii|S,  ix. 
533  ;  encourages  Mi^  Barney 
to  write  for  the  stage,  x.  15  ; 
his  repartee,  t;07 

SheriiTs,  lilt  of,  for  leSS.  iL  504 

Sherlock-,  Dr.  William,  Master  at 
theTjoiple,  i.  347;  incurs  the 
displeasureof  James  II.,  ji.  ijo  ; 
takes  part  in  the  consullations 
of  the  LondoD  clergy,  521-514 ; 
his  pUn   for  n^otiating  with 
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I  II., 


juror,  iv.  311-223  i  made  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's :  the  story  of  hii 
conversion,  v.  46-55 

Shields.  Alexander,  accompanies 
the  second  expedition  loEhuien, 
vL  513  ;  dies  [here,  520 

Sbipmoney,  the  levy  of,  L  95, 
96,  100,  vii.  345,  viii.  140 

Short,  Dr.  Thomas,  attends 
Chailea  II.  in  his  last  illness, 
'■453.461   ^ 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudestey,  naval 
commander,  L  318;  escorts 
WUliam  III.  to  Ireland,  iv. 
373  1  and  10  Holland,  v.  l; 
assists   Russell   at   La   Hogue, 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  Re- 
corder of  London,  ii.  444 ; 
counsel  against  the  bishops, 
530 ;  counsel  for  Rookwood, 
Tl.    153  ;     and    for  Fenwick, 
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315;  elected  (or  Exeta  1111698, 

416;    previous    career,    417; 

his    Bttacic    on   Somers,   54a ; 

action  on  the  Resumptbn  Bill, 

563 
Shrewsbury,  1.  355 
Shrewabuiy,  Countess  of,  iL  493, 

iv.  367 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Talbot,  Earl 
of  (afleiTvards  Duke  of),  his 
predecessors,  ii.  493  ;  character 
of,493j  dismissed  l^JamesII. 
from  the  lord  lieutenancy  of 
Staffordshire,  495 :  joins  the 
revolutionary  conspiracy,  iii.  13; 
signs  the  invitation  to  William 
of  Orange,  iS  ;  visitshimatthe 
Hague,  51 ;  occupies  Bristol,  146: 
bearer  of  the  message  !o  James 
from  Windsor,  195 :  Secretary 
of  State  to  William  and  Mary, 
30S  ;  dissensions  with  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  356 ;  bii 
heterodoxy,  373 ;  dccUne  of 
his  political  intluence.  iv.  384; 
dissuades  King  William  from 
returning  to  Holland,  39S  ; 
secretly  becomes  a  Jacobite,  323; 
his  interview  with  Lady  Marl- 
borough, and  with  the  Princess 
Anne,  335  ;  conduct  toward 
William  HI.,  and  ireasonable 
corre^po-ndence  with  James  II., 
365-368  ;  resigns  the  secretary- 
ship, 367,  36IJ ;  his  offer  after 
the  battle  of  Eeachy  Head,  385, 
386  ;  absent  from  the  division 
on  the  Place  Bill,  v.  361; 
brings  forward  the  Triennial 
Bill,  361;  signs  the  protest 
againsl   (he  censorship  of  the 

with  Middleton,  411;  refiisea 
the  Secrelajysbip  of  State  (War 
Departtncni),  496  ;  accepts  the 
seals  of  oBice  after  being  inter- 
viewed by  Montgomery,  530- 
533;  crealed  Duke,  533;  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  I^rdijtu- 
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.  ivpliottcd  ia  Feoi 
featko:  Ut  coDdnct,  191-1981 
renwwtwtcd  wUk  bf  Sam« 
and  bf  dia  King,  196,  1971 
cfiect  OD,  of  Mmttimr  Sniu'l 


■enribre  iiBtnre,  240,  14li 
,  ImthEd^mmI,  341  i  AddiMm'i 

viat  to,   in  FVxwe,  x.  97 ; 

tliB  friiite  itaffdelivmd  to  Iiiin 
.  bf  Qoeen  Anae,  144 


,  wilA  Fnttc^  L  341,  TU.  309 ; 
execntioa,  L  383,  niL  4S8  ;  U- 
taindet  ic*eiiedi  i*.  144  i  in- 
qoliy  into  l^trUf  179;  ■i^rMj^^" 
to»a83 

Sidney, .  Hcnrf.  Sm  tianatj, 
Eulof 

SOntj,  Sir  Philip,  *1L  189,  *iiL 

Sienna,  cnthedral  of,  x.  97 

Sicv^,  the  Ahbi,  ft.  DwDont'i 
sketch  of,  viii.  34S 

Sigismund  of  Sweden,  ix.  314 

Silesia,  cUim  of  Predcnc  the 
Gttal  to,  ii.  566,  J67  {  imwled 
and  ceded  10  PnusU,  568,  573 

Silius  Italicui,  x.  105 

Similitudes,  Dame's,  xi.  369 

Simon  ides,  ix.  289 

Samondi.  M.,  vii.  Z2t 

Simpkin,  his  letters  on  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  li.  539 

Sixtus  v.,  ix.  310 

Skcltoo,  Colonel  Bevil,  English 
envoy  at  Amsterdam  :  his  ~~ 

'  "" ;»enl  Argyle 

n  sailing,  ii.  37, 
^t  5*^1  5'  •  English  envoy  a( 
VersaiUes ;  hb  efforts  to  save 
Jamei  II.,  iii.  59;  his  action 
resented,  and  committal  to  the 
Towei,  61 ;  appointed  Ueu- 
lenant  of  the  Tower,  139;  dis- 
missed, 169 
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Slane  &stte,  iii    „,  . 

Slavery,  domestic,  the  cause  of  the 
violence  of  factions  ia  ancient 
limes,  li.  381 

Sleat,  Macdonald  of.  St*  Mac- 
donald  of  Sleat 

Sligo,  English  colortisti  at,  iii. 
435.  457 

Sloane,  i.  429 

Smalridge,  Dean  of  Cattisle  and 
Christ  Church,  in,  105,  x,  396 

Smith,  Aaron,  made  Solicitor  to 
the  Treasury,  iii.  316;  en- 
amined  by  the  Lords  00  the 
commitment  of  Marlborough 
end  Huntingdon,  v.  315;  mt 
influcae*  with  Sir  John  Tren- 
chsrd,  393.  545  ;  shnte  in  the 


»— imtng  tba  NatioBal  IMi^  t. 
345 
SniEta,  Joho,  nade  C 


340 

Smith,  Robert,  hii  D]n%  TeUi- 
mony,  iv.  481 

Smith,  Dr.  Thomas,  and  James 
II. 's  attack  on  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  iL  45S,  460,  474, 
476 

Smollett,  Tobias,  his  representa- 
tions of  naval  ollicers,  i,  319; 
on  the  National  Debt,  r.  344 
n.  ;  his  judgment  on  Lord 
Carteret,  viiL  355  ;  allusitMi  to. 

Smuggling  in  1698,  vL  339,  340 
Smyrna  Heel,  disaster  to  the,  v. 

436-438 
Snatt,  a  nonjuting  clergyman,  hit 


lo    Fiiend    >iiil 
Parkyns  at  Tyhurn,  li  150 
SiKiial  contract,  ix.  174 
Society,  Mr.  Southcy'i  Colloquia 

on,  reviewed,  rii.  450-501 
Socrates,  the  first  mirlyr  of  intd- 
,  lectiuJ  liberty,  viii.  509 ;  hii 
■  philos(n>hy,  594  ;  views  of  the 
K  nses  of  ulronoroy,  606 :  his 
W  tensoning  exactly  that  of  Paley't 
1  Natural  Theology,  ii.  390 
"Soho,"    Monmouth'i     cry    at 

Scdgemoot,  iL  89, 94 

Soho  Fields,  ii.  89 

Sobo  Square,  1.  373 

Solmes,  Count  of,  occupies  White. 

hsi!  for  the  Prince  of  OtnnEe, 

iH.  19S :  comnmnds  the  Dutch 

troops  in  Irelnnd.   it.    174  ;  at 

the  battle  of  the  Boyne,   397, 

400,  403 ;  left  is  cotnmand  of 

William  III. 's  forces  in  Ireland, 

437 ;  commands  the  British  at 

.   Stetnldik,  1.  294 ;  bils  (o  sup- 

'  portMackay'sdivision.andcon- 

lequmtunpopulHtily,  195, 199  ; 

puliamentaiy  itriclures  on  his 

conduct,  317:  killed  at   Lan- 

Somersi,    Sir    John     (afterwards 
Lord),  junior  counsel  for   the 
bishops,  ii.  551 ;  his  speech  at 
the  trial,  557  ;  Cotnmons  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  iii.  240  ; 
I  at    the    conference    with    the 
Lords  on  the  question  of  declar- 
ing  the   throne    vacant,     369 ; 
frames  the  Declaration  of  Right, 
-  S75  ;  appointed  Solicitor- Gene - 
nil,     31Z ;    manager    for    the 
Commons  of  the  conference  in 
r    ease  of  Dates,    iv,    153 ; 
ngs  up  report  of  the  Com- 
;tM    00   Corporations,    184, 
k389,   390;  his  speech  on   the 
pfcill  declaring  the  Acta  of  16S9 
.  valid,  383  ;  cortducts  the  pro- 
secution of  Preston  and  Aihton, 
V.    1$ ;    opnion   as   Attomey- 

voL-  xn 


Gcner^  concerning  the  Trcasoa 
Bill,  323 ;  appointed  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Pnvy  Seal,  394  ; 
character    and     career,     471- 

474 ;  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  vi.  27 ;  pro- 
motes the  reconciliation  of  the 
PrinceH  Anne  with  VrxUiun 
III.,  30,  3'  ;  interest  in  the 
currency  question,  98,  104; 
remonstrates  with  Shrewsbury, 
196,  t97 1  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  created  Baron,  250 : 
his  pamphlet  against  disband- 
ing the  army,  299-304;  seeks 
health  at  Tunbridge  Wclli. 
41S  !  correspondence  with  the 
King  concerning  the  first  Fai- 
tilion  Treaty,  425.  426  ;  remoii- 
iltales  vrilh  WillUm  III.  on 
his  resolution  to  abandon  Eng- 
land, 441,  443;  speech  on  the 
bill  fot  disbanding  the  army, 
456  ;  his  modesty  a  cause  of 
hatred  On  the  part  of  the  Tories, 
530,  ;3>  ;  his  connection  with 
the  proceedings  of  Captain 
Kidd,  and  consequent  Tory 
attack  upon,  in  Parliament,  534, 
537,  539 ;  triumphant  excul- 
pation, 541,  IK.  526 ;  grant  of 
Crown  property  to,  and  renewed 
pari  lam  entaiy  alL-ick  upon,  vi- 
S43-S4-6 ;  conduct  of  the  Tory 
leaders  to  him  in  the  debates 
on  the  Resumption  Bill,  564  ; 
advice  regarding  the   mcRSUre. 

his  exclusion  from  ofhce,  570. 
571  :  his  encouragement  of 
literature,   i.   86;    procures   a 

Eision  for  Addison,  87  ;  made 
rd  President  of  the  council, 
1 10  ;  Addison's  sketch  of,  148 
Somerset,  Charles  Sej-roour,  Duke 
of,  ii.  440  :  assists  at  the  coro- 
nation of  William  and  Mary,  iii. 
4 1  z;  hLi  share  in  the  bill  for  limit- 
ing the  number  of  Peers,  ■.  161 
U   U 
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56a  I  chuacteriitics  <rf,  450, 
4S>i  455-45^ ;  meiiu  and  de- 
menti of  his  poetical  and  pmse 
worlci:  his  Livra  of  Nelnon 
•od  Wesley,  PeniniuUi  Wat, 
Book  of  the  Church,  and  Vision 
of  Judgment,  4S3-4SS.  459 ; 
1  his  pQUU^]j<atem,  458,  474  ; 
pUm  of  the  Colloquies,  459- 
461,  ^JJ ;  opinions  regatd- 
big  the  manuhctiiring  system, 
463-467 ;  views  on  piililical 
economy,  wealth,  National  Debt, 
taxation,  national  woiks,  and 
paternal  government,  467-475, 
497  ;  on  public  opinion,  476; 


Iheorie*  regaidine  the  haas 
of  dvil  govetnmenl  and  the 
religious  tiaining  of  the  people, 
476-4S6;  on  infiJelity  and 
Catholic  emancipation,  4S6- 
489 ;  B9  a  prophet :  gloomy 
views  of  society,  4S9,  490 ; 
observations     on    the     condi- 

490-497 ;  aiguments  on  na- 
tional Heallh  examined,  497. 
49S  ;  sumniHty  on  the  progissa 
of  society,  498,  501;  review  nf 
his  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pil- 
pim's  Progress,  6ai-67l 


jpain,  the  motiarchy  of,  becomM 
absolute,  L  45  ;  strengih  of,  in 
Eliuibelh's  time,  64  ;  stale  of, 
in  the  seventeenth  centnry,  3oS  ; 
war  with  France,  211 ;  hones 
from,  jag  ;  feeling  of,  toward* 
England  ( 16S5),  4I7  ;  the  Court 
condemns    Lewb     XIV. 's 


St  ■fawiMe <aMi"Bf to lawy 
■«Tta  1694,  541,  S43i 
Mciwfaat  a£  ib  IhepMca  Mfo- 
'  tMlloQt,  n*  flDi-M3[  cxpscCea 
vacancy  of  the  Crown,  3S1  ; 
European  dominions,  383  ; 
colonial  poiseiutxu,  382  ;  ten- 
deiCT  of  the  empire  to  di»- 
lolution,  383,  384 ;  snpecmacy 
of  Castile,  1S4  ;  candidates  foe 
the  succession,  385-38S ;  be- 
tioiu  in  the  Conrt  of  Madrid, 


395>  39^  •  Count  Talkid^  mis- 
sion, 397-401  ;  diicnwinni  at 
Newmaiket    caaccniioc  401- 
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icwed  Degotuitions  at 
:  [he  first  pBrtition  Treaty, 
■418-438;    the    ptovisions    be- 
— le  known  to  the  Spaniaid!, 
i  complications  caused   by 
death    of  the    Prioce  of 
ttavaiia,    458,    4jg ;    tenened 

luestion,  476;  the  second 
partition  Treaty,  477;  riots  in 
WKiAiid,  47S)  consequentsupic- 
Lmocy  of  the  Fiench  bcUon 
'  :t  Ctxdinal  Portonwrcro. 
„  .  1  inform«iion  received  of 
Itfae  second  Partition  Treily, 
E483 ;  sentiments  towards 
LWillism  III.,  484,  485;  sus- 
r  pension  of  diplomatic  relatione 
[  between  England  and  Spain, 
Ir486 ;  previous  quarrel  on  the 
^■object  of  Darien,  4S6;  tevolu- 
■  I  of  the  literature  of,  vii. 
,  viiL  154 ;  review  of  Lord 
hon's  War  of  the  Succes- 
1  in,  vUi.  249-312;  stale 
lo-FhitipILiZSi;  literature 
Ldoring  the  sixteenth  century, 
r»S4J  slate  a  cenlury  btcr, 
ksj6 ;  effect  produced  on  hei  by 
Wine  Kefommtion,  161  ;  Charles 
Cll.ofSpaJnand  her  disputed  sue- 
Loession,  261  i  the  Partition  Trca- 
Ltiei,  363;  how  affected  by  the 
^fleath  of  Charles,  271;  how 
a  Hluited  with  regard  to  Catholic- 
2  bm  and  Protestantism,  ii.  301- 
i  303.  310.  324.  331.  333  i  wit 
fc,aigainst  Eiwland  decided  on 
^t^  Charles  III,,  i.  306,  309; 
Mn  concluuon,  314,  325 
bwifaeim,  Ezeidel,  his  ^are  in 
Kkiianging  the  rejoicings  at  [h(^ 
"  Hague  for  William  III.'s  entry 

=j»  1691,  V.  s 
.finish  soldiers  in   the   lime  of 

Uacbiavelli.  viL  loi 
^»TTe,  DiUch  general,  his  con- 
duct in  the  Spanish  war,  1701, 


Spiiiila  and  the  Spartans,  their 
idea  of  liberty,  vii.  1S6 ;  Mr. 
Mitford's  view*  concerning,  m. 
374-376 

Spectator,  the,  story  of,  x.  132- 
136 :  reviews  the  essay  on 
Criticism,  141  [  imitators  of, 
A6o 

Speeches,  xi.  395-636.  m.  1-310 

Speke,  Hugh,  character  of,  ii. 
264  i  distributee  Johnson's 
tracts,  265  ;  daiois  the  author* 
ship  of  the  forged  proclamation 
^^inst  Papists,  iii.  145;  BUcrtE 
himself  the  contriver  of  the 
"  Irish  night,"  181  ;  connec- 
tion with  Trenchard,  ».  393, 
543 

Spencer.  Charles.  Lord,  son  o( 
[he  Eail  of  Sundeiknd.  his 
entry  on  public  life,  vi.  192 ; 
his  literary  and  political  tastes. 
392,  293  i  object  of  bu  policy. 
294  i  procures  arrest  of  Lord 
Clancaity.  31S  ;  supports  Lit- 
tleton as  Speaker,  434 

Spencer,  George,  Eari,  hi*  able 
administration  of  the  Admi  rally, 
"-  541 

Speni:er.  Lady  Eliiabelh,  hei 
marriage  to  Earl  of  Claneaity, 
vi.  316-319 

Spenser,  Edmund,  his  opinion  oF 
Irish  ballnds,  i.  69  ;  Byron  and, 
viL  556  ;  his  failure  in  allegory, 
607.608 

Spies,    political,   in    Fiance,   x. 

Spira,  Fmneis,  x.  411 

Spires,  destroyed  by  the  French, 
iu.  419 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, i.  347;  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioner under  |atnes  II..  ii. 
25J.  iv.  165,  237  ;  reads  (he 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
Westminster  Abb«,  li  Ssg; 
resigns  the  commissionerihip, 
iiL     S2,   29 ;     luromoncd     by 
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In  ties 


i  II.  I. 


I  conference,  104  j 
tftkn  the  oalh  of  allegiance  10 
VVillUm  III.,  322;  assi&U  at 
■he  coronation  of  WilliBm  and 
Mary,  413;  sppoinlei]  on  (he 
Ecclest^ulical  Comini^ion  nn. 
del  William,  bat  witbdiaws, 
iv.  337 1  hia  name  foiged  by 
Voung,  T.  260 ;  treasonable 
paper  hidden  in  his  palace, 
261  ;  choiacm,  career,  and 
BTresI,  263-264  ;  innocence 
proved,  264 ;  a11u!>iQos  to,  f  ii. 
160,  4SS 
Spunon,  I>r.,  attends  Hampden, 

Stadtholdenof  Holland,  i.  128 

Stoftird,  Wiltiam  Howard,  ^^s. 
count,  his  trial  and  execution, 
L  273,  274;  iittaind«r  re- 
versed, 54S,  546  ;  Burnet': 
enhonalions  to,  11.    34I  ;  inci- 


462 


hit 


Stait,  Master  of.    Sei  Dalrymple, 

Sir  John 
Stamford,  Earl  of,  a  Parliamentary 

general,  his  defeat  at  Stistlon, 

Stamford,  Thotna.'  Grey,  Btrl  of, 
share  in  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
ii.   193,   194;  jrans  the  rising 
for  the  PrinM  of  Orange  in  tbe 
North,   iii.    134;  chairman  of 
the  "  Murder  Committee,"  iv. 
379;    entenairiEi   WiUiani  III. 
al  Bradgale,  vi.  179 
Stamp  Act  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can  colonies,   and    its    conse- 
quences, X.  340.  341,  3S'-353t 
356-358 
Standing  armies.     Sre  Army 
Sianhope,  Earl  of,  viii.  367 
^^lanhope.  General,  share  in  the 
war  in  Spain  (170J),  viii.  179, 
i97,  299 
Eiar  Chamber,  the,  and  its  aboli 


i.  04,  II 


151,  193 


1.  147. 


Siaiembeig,  the  imperial  gen«« 

in  Spain  (in  1707I.  viii.  »97.- 
State    trials,    character    of, 

46T,  464,  486,  5S1 
Stalesmen,     the     character 

greatly  affected  by  that 

times,  vtL   313;   cbara 

the  first  EWictation  of  pi 

statesmen   thai    En  elan 

duced,  viii.    Soz-IOH;  ! 

and  Dutch,  contrasted,  x 
Steele,  Sit  Richard,  on  Ad 

K.   tl4;    friendship  for  Add 

■on,  character  and  a 

Mory  of  a   loan,  ti; 

origination  of  the  Tatlel,  tao. 

>3».  "37.  '49 
.Sieevens,  Geo^,  x. 
Steinkirk,  battle  of,  *.  t^l-^^f    , 

moral  effect  of  the  French  vie-  J 


Steward,  Lord  High,  court  of  tll^ 

ii-  19s,  V.  33S 
Stewart  of  Ballenach,  iv.  11 
Stewart,  Professor   Uugald, 

5".  »i.  337 
Stewart,  James,  his 
ence  with  the  Gran' 
Paget,  ii.  432  ;  attached 
Whig-Jacobite  party 
burgh,  iv-  472  :  CO 
Lord  Adi'ocate  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Thomas  Aikcnhead,  vi. 
»S7 
Stewarts  of  Appin.  iv.  76,  S9 
Slillingfleet,  Edward,  plemcher 
at  SL  Paul's,  i.  347  ;  ha* 
answer  to  the  papers  found  id 
the  writing  of  Charles  II.,  ii. 
312;  decla7es  against  reading 
the  Declaration  ol  lodul^nce, 
523  ;  a  member  of  the  EccV- 
siastical  Commisuon,  iv.  335. 
337  ;  mode  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, 252  ;  his  claims  for  the 
primacy,  ijs,  ».  554;  at  the 
ConiecralionofTillolxoa   V.  37 


SliftiDE,  piopoia]   of  the  Sniich 
Jacobiteitaliold  theConvealioD 
,   .  «.  iv.  37,  36 

LStockjobbing,  oii^  of,  «.  336- 

■  •^ics,  their  (^oraphy,  vui.  (98, 

614.  61S;  compsriMn  of  Bcn- 

.    galcc,  Vfilh  EurapcBD,  it.  4I& 


J    good,    fondDCB   of   the 

laler  uideni  wrilcn  foi,  li.  369 

Stout   hmily  (Quakers  of  Herl- 

lijrd),  chBrgc  Mr.  Spcncei  Cow. 

pel  with  murder,  vi.  511-526 

I'Slratsne,    ikinnish   al,    iu.    4S3, 

V.484 

finbane,  Claude  Hamilloa,  Lord, 


_        1-  49S 

|.Stiafioid,  Thomas  Vi'entwaith, 
£ailoF,hischiiTaclerand  policy, 
i.  91,  9a,  viL  244-*S».  "■>■ 
140 ;  xhare  in  Chatlei  I.'s 
Scotch  war,  i.  99,  too  ;  hi*  im- 


Allaioder,  ilL  516;  precedent 
,  of  bu  attainder,  quoted,  vi. 
314,  »7  i  cotrespoDdcDce  with 
Laud,  viL  377 ;  defence  of  the 
proceedings  agaimt  him,  «iii. 
.   isa-154 

P.Etraaburg,  sciicd  by  Lewis  XtV.. 

.  i  1901  [clained  by  the  Fienoh 

in   Ihe   Iresty  of  Ryswick,  vi. 

_-    a7S 

I  bralton,  battle  of,  i,  tzt 

I  Stnwberiy  Hill,  viii.  317,  331 

I'^treet,  Bairon,  aod  the  dispeoMng 

f      power,  ii.  143 

f  Slukeley's  Itinerarium  Curiosum, 

I     i.  304  H. 

I  Sublime,  Longinui  on  the,xi.  337 

r.  Ssbsidiei,  how  raised,  v.  3301 
ibreign,  in  the  time  of  Cliatles 
II.,  vii.  30s,  308  i  Pitt  .ind  the 
niivddiiing  of  lineigo  Foweis, 
viii,  396,  4:0,  411 

ISlicce&iion,  Uw  of.  Sie  Heicdi- 
Ury  right 
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Succession  in  Spain,  war  of  Ihe. 

Sa  Spain 
Suckling,  vii.  138 
Suftulk,  Lord,  ii.  444 
SulTollc,  wa^es  in  (16S3),  1.  435 
Suffrage,  utdveisal.     Se*  Uiuver- 

Sugu  duties,   speech    respecting 


the,  X 


■  93 


Sujah  E>owIah,  Nabob  Vitiet  of 
Oude,  his  dealings  with  Warren 
Ilasllngs  and  conduct  lowaid 
the  RohillBj,  in,  433-439  j  his 
successor,  488 

Sulivan,  Mr.,  chaiiman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  his  cha- 
racter, and  antagonism  toward 
Lord  Clive,  ix.  153,  354,  358 

Sumner.  Re\-.  C.  R.,  vii.  I,  a 

fiunderlaad.  Countess  of,  her  in. 
Irigue  wilh  Henry  Sidney,  iii. 
55  J  her  letters,  56 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl 
of,  liii  political  cnaracler,  i. 
359,  360;  supports  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  371,  272;  in~ 
triguea,  3S9 ;  retained  in  office 
by  James  11,,  468;  confonns 
to  Roman  Catholic  observances, 
493 ;  his  letter  to  Pcnn,  ii. 
encourages  James  II. 


;  his  n 


:s  bribes  from  Fiance, 
333;  joins  the  Jesuitical  cabal, 
13$  :  intrigues  against  Ro- 
chester, 325  i  made  an  eccle- 
siastical commissioner,  156  ; 
assents  loTyrconnel  being  made 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  318, 
319;  and  James  II. 's  attempt 
to  pack  a  parliament,  489 ;  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Warwick, 
shire,  504  ;  advice  with  re- 
gard to  the  seven  Inihops,  531  ; 
recommends  James  II.  t~ 


J 
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Index 


556,  557;  his  suspected  trea- 
chery to  James  11.,  iiL  5^; 
official  income,  53 ;  alarmed  tor 
his  safety,  ^4;  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Prince  of 
Uiange,  55,  56 ;  deludes  James 
into  security,  58-62  ;  disgraced, 
83;  protestations  of  loyalty, 
83,  o4 ;  story  of  his  career : 
secret  services  to  William,  ▼. 
461,  462 ;  flight  to  Holland, 
462;  his  return   to    England, 

-  464 ;  ingratiates  himself  with 
William,  465-467 ;  advises 
the  employment  of  Whig  mini- 
steis,  467 ;  promotes  ue  re- 
condlisLtion  of  William  and 
the  Princess  Anne,  vi.  28; 
receives  William  at  Althorpe, 
77,  78;  induces  Godolphin  to 
resign  office,  207  ;  his  appoint- 
ment as  Lord  Chunberlain  and 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices  un- 
popular, 252,  253,  291.  292, 
294,  295 ;  political  character, 
292;  the  attack  on  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and 
its  effects,  306-310;  he  resigns 
office,  3x0;  Illusion  to,  iz. 
12 

Sunderland,  Charles  Spencer,  Earl 
of,  viiL  367,  369;  succeeds  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  1705,  z. 
1 10 ;  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  145 ;  reconstructs 
the    ministry    in     1 71 7,    158, 

'59  .  .        . 
Superstition,  instances  of,  in  the 

nineteenth  century,  ix.  293 
Supremacy,  Act  of,  ii.  248-250 
Supremacy,  oath  of,  difficulties  in 

regard  to,  ill.  393-409 
Supremacy,  royal,  assertion  of,  by 
Henry  VIH.  and  Cranmer,  i. 
57,  58,  59 ;  by  Elizabeth,  59 ; 
James  IL  and,  ii.  248-250 
Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  ac- 
count of,  ix.  449 
Surajah  Dowlah,  his  government 


of  Bengal  aod  chanu:ter,  ix« 
221 ;  dislike  of  the  Enelisfa» 
222 ;  the  monster  of  the  "  Black 
Hole,"  223;  subsequent  be- 
haviour, 224 ;  measures  for 
his  chastisement,  225,  2^6; 
Olive's  dealings  with,  226-235  ; 
flight  and  death,  235,  240 ;  in- 
vestinuion  by  the  House 
of  Commons  into  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  his  depodtioo, 
277 

Sutherland,  C6lond  Hugh,  re- 
pulsed by  the  Enniskmeners, 
UL526 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  share  in 
flxing  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
Scotknd,  iv.  466 

Sweden,  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  L  212,  iz.  38,  39; 
its  jealousy  of  England  and 
Hdland,  v.  270,  271 ;  its  re- 
lations    to    Catholicisn,     ix. 

Swedish  troops  of  William  Prinoe 
of  Orange,  iiL  99 

Swift,  Jonathan,  constancy  of  the 
Irish  populace  to,  ii  113 ; 
his  patriotism  confined  to  the 
Saxon  inhalntants  of  Ireland,  ▼• 
119  n,,  120  If.,  121 ;  secretary 
to  Sir  \rilliam  Temple,  and 
career,  389-391,  ix.  96;  his 
character  of  Somers,  ▼.  471 
«.,  474;  of  Wharton,  484; 
opinion  of  Harley*s  oratory, 
487  M,  ;  of  Elizabeth  Villiers, 
497 ;  instance  of  his  imita- 
tion of  Addison,  x.  81  ;  re- 
lations    with    Addison,     145- 

Swiss  soldiers    in  the   army    of 

William  Prince  of  Orange,  iii. 

loi ;  in   the  time   of  Machia* 

velli,  vii.  loi 
Switzerland,    its  constitution,  x. 

203 
Syllogistic    process,    analysis    of 

the,  by  Aristotle,  ix.  626 
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TAAif B.  Ihe  infonneT,  bU  orcer, 
T.  546  1  discloses  to  TicDclurd 

infoimatinn  regaciliiig  Lanca- 
shire Jacobilcs,  547  ;  forswears 
>nd  defeat:!  the  piosecutitin, 
uS,  551  ;  wnt  to  prison  by  the 


54M5 


556 


K  hutorian,  vu.  196, 


TaJIdtd,  Count  of,  his  enihas.iy 
lo  Eneland,  vi.  397  ;  instnic- 
lioni,  397,  398  ;  splendour 
of  his  appoinlinetils,  399  1 
kccompiuiies  WilUain  III.  to 
Newmarket,  399 ;  discussions 
with  William    on   the  Spanish 

ptcs&ion  of  William'i  firmness 
and  good  &ith,  403  ;  negotia- 
tions at  1,00,  405,  41S ;  signs 

,        Ihe  treaty,  428 

<    ^Ueyraiul,  allusions  lo,  viL  199, 


i.i4S,i 


1,406 


Tallieo,  his  attaclc  on  RobespierTe 
in  ibe  ConvcDtion,  x.  239,  140 

Talmish,  Thomas,  at  Watcourt, 
iv,  30)  ;  selves  under  Cinkell 
in  Ireland,  v.  83 ;  share  in 
focdng  the  passage  of  the  Shan- 
non, 89,  90 ;  at  Athlone,  go  ; 
at  the  battle  of  Agbrim,  97  :  at 
Landea,  430 ;  reputation  as  a 
militarycoitimander,  318 ;  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  attack  on 
Brest,  537-539 

Tangier,  the  fortress  of,  u  201, 
177.  u-  "S.  '61,  443 

Taikgier  regiment,  iv.  397 

Tankerville,  Ford  Giey,  Earl  of 
(Lord  Grey  of  Wsrk),  public 
eateci,  and  relations  with  Lady 
Henrietta  Berkeley,  ii.  6 ; 
lands  at  Lyme  with  Monmouth, 
S3  i  -  llis'il  ftom  Biidport, 
57  ;  resist;  Monmoulh's  desien 
of  dcM^rling  his  followers,  Si  ; 
his  cavalry  loulcd  al  Sedge- 
moot,  90  ;  flight,  96  ;  taken 
prisoner,    98;   interview    with 


the  King,  to . 
144;  speech  on  the  AssO' 
ciation,  vi.  154 ;  supports  Ihe 
bill  for  Fenwick's  atlaindct. 
13s ;  speech  on  the  bill  fur 
dubandin£  Ihe  army,  456  ;  ap- 
pointed First  Lord  of  the 
Treasuiy,  5295  unhai^y  career, 
529-532 

Taibel,  Vueount,  his  plan  for  Ihe 
pacification  of  the  Highlands,  IT. 
91,  91;  the  plan  adopted  by 
William  IIl.'s  Goveinmcnl,  loS 

Tasso,  Byron's  opinion  of,  vii. 
5j6;  compared  with  Ariostu, 
i):.  310;  specimen  from  Hoole's 
translation,  x.  83  ;  his  Secchia 
Rapila,  xi.  259 

Tatlcr,  the,  story  of,  z.  132,  127, 
13'.  Ija 

Taunlon,  reception  of  Monmouth 
at,  ii.  65,  66  ;  asstgninent  oF 
the  r>Dsom  of  Ihe  youi^  Indies 
of,  lo  Ihe  Queen's  maids  of 
honour,  138,  139  ;  favour  shoivn 
to,  by  James  II.,  382 

TaiBlicm,  parliamenlBiy  oiiu^nl 
necessary  to,  i.  33  ;  impoilance 
of  this  right,  44 ;  the  rigfal  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  ship- 
money,  95,  96;  Mr.  Southey's 
principles  of  taxation,  vii.  471, 


1691. 


473 

Tea,  consumption  of,  i 

139  "•  ,  ^ 

Teignmoath,  destroyed  by  the 
French,  iv.  436  ;  the  suflerers 
relieved  by  (hureh-eoUeiiions 
through  England,  428,  429 

Tettnrooulh,  I-oid,  his  high 
character,  and  regard  for  Hast, 
ingt,  ix.  505 

■■''■■    '-.  343 


Tempest,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  iv. 

364 
Tempest,  the  great,  of  1703,  a. 


Temple,  RichiMl  Cicnviile,  Eul. 
Firs!  Lord  of  ibe  Adminlly  in 

_  the  Duke  of  Devon&hiie'i  ad- 
nislraiion,  viii.  400 ;  his 
rallel  betwceo  Byng'5  tie- 
viour    ■(    Minorca   aod    the 


■  «ourBgcd  the  assailsnu  of  Bute's 

(i*dniini£tnLtian,  3i9:di^uade« 

,".Pilt  from  supplanting  GrcaviUc, 

li  Pill  from  forming 

nlion,     347  1     his 

L^ipposilion     to     Rockingham's 

.niniilry  on  the  questiori  of  the 

^£tamp  Act,   353 ;  quarrel  be- 

r  Meen  him  bdJ  Pitt,  364,  367 

mBrap]e,  Sir  Wiltiam,   negotiates 

Cithe  Triple  Alliance,  i.  aiz,  ix. 

381  39  i  concludes  peace  with 

Hollaiid,    i.    335 1    chaia.cU[, 

i    »cheme  of  Eovemmenl, 

446 ;  his  work 
Holland,  v.  341  ;  house 
t  Faik,  3SS  ;  consulted 
>>m  III.  on  the  Tiien- 
!l.  388-391;  review  of 
EtCouitenay't  Memoira  of,  ix. 
:  chsraclcr  as  a  states- 
.  3-11;  &inilj.  III  early 
life  and  education,  14  ;  couii- 
ihip  of  Dorothy  Osborne, 
and  Ibe  historical  interest 
of  her  love-lelters,  15-331 
maiiinge,  23 ;  residence  in 
Iieland,  a^ ;  feelings  to- 
wards Ireland,  a6  :  attaches 
himself  to  Arlington,  38;  bis 
amhas^  to  Matuter,  31  ;  ap- 
poiDlcd  resident  at  the  Court 
of  Brussels,  31  ;  his  tour  in 
Hollind,  and  interview  with 
De  Witt,  34  :  communications 
with  Arlington  and  Charles  II. 


with  De  Wilt,  ending  with  the 
Triple  Alliance,  35-43  :  taoie 
at  home  and  abrtxul,  43 ;  mis- 
sion to  Aii-la-Chapelle,  43; 
appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Hague,  43 ;  his  recall  atul 
larewell  of  De  Witt,  45 ; 
cold  reception  and  dismissal. 
4S-47  ;  'lyle  and  character  of 
his  compositions,  47  ;  charged 
to  conclude  a  separate  peai:e 
with  the  Dutch,  53  1  offered  the 
Secretaryship  of  State,  J5  ; 
audiences  of  the  King,  55,  57, 
60 ;  share  in  bringing  about 
the  marrioEe  of  the  Piiace  of 
Qnnge  with  the  Lady  Mary, 
57  I  required  to  Hgn  the  treaty 
of  Nimegucn,  57 ;  recalled  to 
England,  58  ;  his  plan  of  a  new 
Privy  Council,  60-76  ;  elected 
for  Cambridge  University,  89; 
alienation  from  his  colleagues, 
90,  91 ;  conduct  on  the  Ex- 
clusion question,  91 ;  leaves 
public  life  and  retires  to 
the  country,  93,  94 ;  struck 
off  the  Privy  Council,  93  j 
seclusion  and  conduct  during 
the  Revolution,  94,  95  ;  death 
of  his  wife,  96 ;  his  amanuensis,  ^ 
."  Swift.  96 ;  literary  pursuits,  / 
'  98 ;  his  essay  on  Anaent  and  ( 
Modem  Leaning,  100  ;  essay  \ 
on  the  Letters  of  Phalaiis,  loi,  ■' 
X.  390 ;  denth  and  character,  ' 
ii.  107-110 

"Teniple,  John,  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, tot  career  tod  hte,  iii. 
446.  473.  «■  95 

Temple,  Sit  Richard,  ii.  180 

Ten  Houia  Bill,  speech  on  the, 
>di.  199 

Ten  Thousand,  Xenophoti'a  Ez< 
pedition  of  the,  vii.  183 

Tenison,  I>r.,  L  347  ;  visiti  Mon< 
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nf  the  Ecclcsiostiol  Cornmu- 
tion,  Iv.  135, 13S  ;  hii  exunina- 
lioD  of  the  Liturgy,  240  ;  made 
Archbisliop  of  Canleibuiy,  v. 
S54 ;  Bllends  Queen  M»^  on 
her  (tealhbed,  360  ;  hU  funcial 
sermon,  563  ;  appointed  one  of 
the  Loids  Justices,  vi.  27 ; 
joins  in  the  resistance  of  the 
Peers  to  the  Rnumption  Bill, 
j6o  ;  withdraws  his  opposition 

attends  Williuo   III.    on    his 

dcAlhbcd,  J95 
Terroi,  Kcign  of,  in  Fiance,  *. 

218-244 
Tessi,  Maishal,  *iiL  289 
Test  Act,  lh<^  i.  234,  284,  38s, 

iL    168,    iiL     392,    404,    vii. 

489 
Teutonic    Unguaftes     cdncident 

with  Protestantism,  L  Jl 
Tewkesbury,   proceedings  of  the 

ReguUlon  of  G>iporalioitt  at, 

iL  51a 
Thackeray,  Rev.   Francis,  review 

of  his  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 

WilliaiQ  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 

&c,  viii.  361-415 
Thalcs,  I.  2S9 

1'hanet,  Thomas,  Eact  of,  ii.  499 
Thu lines,  the,  ix.  304 
Themislocles.  bis  eloquence,  xi. 

346 
Theology,    characteristics  of  the 

science  of,  ix.  3S9 
TheophiUnibiopy   in   Fiance,  x. 

ii4 
Thermidor,*the  memorable  nintb 

of,  I.  140,  241 
Thomiis,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  iv. 

218 
Thomond  Eridec  affair  at,  v.  104 
Thoiesby,  Ral^,  i.  J90 
"Thorough,"  the,  of  Strafford,  1. 

91.97 
Thiale,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry,  iheir 

fBtimacy  wl'h  Di.  Johnson,  viii. 

^"1,  63.  7>.  :4-77.  84,  I.  47S. 


4S4,  4S5  ;  Mr<.  Thtale's  regard 
Aar  Miss  Burney,  x.  32  ;  and 
second  marriage,  48$ 

Thucydides,  as  a  historian,  vil. 
175.  178-183.  196,  ail,  xi. 
390{  character  of  the  speeches 
of  Ihe  ancients,  as  transmitted 
to  US  by  him,  xi.  346 

Thurlon,  Lord,  his  attack  on 
Clive  and  defence  of  Hastings, 
ix.  279,  S09.  S3I  ;  retains  the 
Great  Seal  ondei  Lord  Koclc- 
ingbam,  3.  502;  dismissed,  508; 
Bgnin  Lord  Chancelloi  10  Pitt's 
adminislnition,  513 

Thynne,  Thomas,  ^cc  Weymouth, 

Tiberius  CEesar,  Tadtus's  delinea- 
tion of  the  character  of,  vii.  197 

Tickell, Thomas,  Addison's  friend- 
ship for  and  iDtimacy  with,  x. 
117,  119,  ISI-IS3.  160.  '64; 
his  el^y  on  the  death  of  Addi- 
son, 166 

Ticondero^,  fall  of,  viii.  409 

Tillotson,  Di.  (afterwards  Arch* 
bishop),  preacher  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  I.  ny  ;  Dryden's  testimony 
to.  348  M.  i  his  sermon  against 
the  Roman  Ctlholics,  ii.  165 ; 
excluded  by  James  II.  from  the 
discussion  with  popish  divines, 
312  i  his  shaic  »Q  the  convei- 
iion  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
494 1  attends  consultations  of 
ihe  London  clc^jy,  $12,  524 ; 
influence  over  the  Princess 
Arue,  iiL  265 ;  character  as 
a  preacher,  iv.  134  ;  a  member 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  CommU- 
aon,  33s,  »J7,  839!  deslincd 
by  Wilham  111.  for  the  Primacy. 
252;  letters  to  Lady  Russell 
on  the  subject,  aj) ;  his  cvi. 
dencc  in  iavourof  Halifax,  2S0  ; 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Can- 
lerbury,  v.  37 ;  popularity  in 
I..ondQn,  37  ;  execrated  by  Ihe 
Jacobites,  38,39;  Fuller's  con- 
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duct  to,  lS6 :  death  and 
funeral,  551;  WilUam'a  legaid 
for,  SS3!  ttnnons,  553;  views 
on  Transobstantiatioo,  ix.  316 

Tindal,  Matthew,  ii.  361 

Tindal,  NicholHs,  on  ihe  Earl  of 
Chatham's  maiden  speech,  viii. 
376,  377 

Tinkefs  in  Ibe  seveiiteenth  cen- 
tury,  X.  406 

Tinvillc,  Fouqnio,  public  accuser 
to  the  Revolutionaiy  Tribunil 
of  Paris,  I.  224,  23 1 ;  arrest  and 
trial,  245 

Tirzaf]  and  Ahiiad,  Maidage  of, 
liL  46S 

Tilua,  Silas,  a  Presbyterian,  swr 
of  Ihc  Privj  Council  by  Jar 
II.,  iiL  29  ;  deserts  James  1 
194 ;  speeches  in  bvoui 
the  Tiiennial  Bill,  v.  362,  5< 

•'TitytcTus,"i  378 

Toddington  Church,  ii  111 

Toledo,  occupied  by  Austrian 
troops  in  1705,  viii.  29a 

Toleration,  religious,  the  safest 
policy  for  governments,  vii. 
343  ;  conduct  of  James  II.  as  a 
professed  supporter  of,  viii. 
466-478 

Toleration  Bill,  the,  share  of 
(he  Earl  of  Notlingham  in  its 
promotion,  iii.  373  i  iu  pro- 
visions discussed,  374-3S1  ; 
becomes  law,  3S2,  viii.  4S3 

Tomes,  M.,  viL  547 

Tonson,  vi.  95 

Toibay,  William  til.  landsat,  iii. 
93.94 

Torcy,  French  mmisler,  h«  n^o. 
lialions  with  Fottlanil  on  the 
Spanish  succession,  v.  392^396 ; 
resists  the  recognition  of  James 
111.  by  Lewis  XIV.,  576,  578  1 
his  ucum  to  the  BHU^  am- 
faassador,  583 

Tor^u,  battle  of,  ix.  637 

Tories,  Iheii  enthusiasm  for  James 
11.   at   bb  ucusion,   i.   49S ; 


thrir  repugnance  to  a  • 
army,      ii.      161  ;      ce 
Church  and  King,  199  ; 
in  their  views  on  the  subject^ 
passive    obedience,    iii.    ]     ~' 
dissaiis&ction  with  (he   1 
lulion,     395-199;    ibeii 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  tn 
Parliament,     iv.     jol  j 
toral   tactics  and   succa 
the   polls,     303,     30s  i 
BicU  with   Ihe  Wh^    in  t 
new       Parliament,      337-3" 
opinions  on  the   war,  ».  4 
state  of  the  party  in  1693,  4 
490  ;  theii  principles  and  o 
duct  after  the  Revolutioo,  1 
313,  viii.  493  (  popularity  « 
Euicendency  in  1710,  viii.  3d 
description  of  them  during  4 
sixty  years  following  the  KeM 
luOon,  311,  312  J  ofWalpo-- 


:,  373  1 


3  II.  *s 


upon  the,  47S ;  unseat  I 
ix.  318 ;  porition  and  1 
duct  on  the  accession  of  An 
1.  99,  100;  an^ogy  beiwj^ 
their  divisions  in  1 704  andlj 
1826, 101  ;  coalition  againit,  iii, 
1705,  109 ;  attempt  to  raUy  oi 
1707,  ito;  called  to  office  hy 
Queen    Anne    in     171O,    138; 


conduct    I 


the 


of  Add> 


the  first  represenlBtion  of  Addi- 
son's Cato,  137,  138! 
sion  of  Steele  from  the 
of  Commons,  143  . 
characteristics  of,  aSl 
reUtioni  with  the  House 
Hanover  durii^  Geo^e  1. 's  and 
George  II. 's  reign,  283,  384 : 
satisfaction  on  the  accesson 
of  George  III.,  393  :  in  the 
ascendant  for  the  first  dme  unce 
the  accessioD  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  313.     SeeaisaTaty 

Torquay,  iii.  93 

Torringlon,  Arthur  Herbert,  Earl 
of,   Kcat-Admiral  of  England, 


ii-ru«s  to  supporl  James  U.'s 
pulicy.  uid  u  dismi^cd  bom  his 
offices,  ii.  37S  ;  his  eommuni- 
caiioni  viih  Dykvdii  431 ; 
bcaiei  of  the  uiviUtioD  to 
William  of  Oiuige,  iii.  18; 
Admiral  of  William's  fleet,  90  ; 
appoinled  Fint  Commissionei 
ol  the  Admiralty,  309  ;  attacks 
the  Fiench  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay, 
500;  his  maladmmiitration  of 
ihen8vy,i».  197-199;  thteatena 
10  lesign  the  command  of  Ihe 
fleet,  319  i  lakes  command  of 
Ihe  united  English  and  Dutch 
fiect,  376;  ordered  10  attack 
the  Freodi  fleet,  377,  378 ; 
conduct  inihcbiLitleorf  B^hy 
Head,37S ;  proceedings  agiiintl, 
491-493;  tned  by  court -maitial, 
and  acquitted,  493,  494;  dis- 
missed Ibe  service,  494 

Tortute :  in  England,  the  pisctice 
of,  and  its  abolition,  i.  34,  loo, 
viii.  19a,  547-5S1;  in  Scot- 
land, i  284,  iv.  46,  47!  Mt. 
Ja^dine'E  woik  on,  viii.  551  n. ; 
its  aholitlon  in  Pnissia,  ix.  583 

Tory,  origii]  of  the  term,  i  270  ; 
a  modem  Tory  compu^  with 
a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  lime, 
v[ii.  304 

Toulon.  Baiire's  ptDposal  to  de- 
stroy it,  X.  za; 

Toulouse,  Cotmt  of,  his  operations 
againsl  Barcelona,  viii.  289,  290 

TuurviUe,  Count  of,  commander 
of  Ihe  rtCDCh  fleet,  enlen  the 
British  Channel,  iv.  375,  376  ; 
his  victoiy  off  Beachy  H£ad, 
389  i  anchors  in  Torbay,  4J3  ; 
hU  galleys  described,  413 ; 
contemplate)  a  landing,  424, 
435 ;  destroys  Teignmouth, 
416 ;  leaves  the  coast,  428 ; 
effect  of  his  expedition,  418  ; 
collects  k  fleet  for  the  iniason 
of  England,  v,  333  ;  defeated 
off  La   Hogne,  248-351 ;   hit 
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bnive  conduct,  249;  lecep- 
tion  at  Veraailles,  3S8)  Milt 
to  join  Eslrees  arid  intercepts 
Smyms  fleet,  437,  43S ;  tail* 
for  the  Medilemnean,  534; 
eflects  ajuDCtionwiththeToulon 
fleet  and  retreats  before  Russell, 
541 


Town  Talk,  Steele's,  i.  149 

Tuwnstaend,  Lord,  pt^itical  career, 
and  [eliremcnt  from  public  life, 
viii.  60,  61,  33S,  369,  370,  X. 
'58,  159 

Towoshend,  Chailci,  his  chaiKcter 
and  careei,  viii.  61,  x.  391  ; 
his  exclamslion  during  the  Earl 
of  Bute's  maiden  speech,  x.  310: 
o[niuon  of  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration, 349 ;  Chancellor 
of  the  Eitchequet_  in  Pitt's 
Kcond  administration,  365; 
Pitt's  overbearing  manner  to- 
ward* him,  369 ;  insubordina- 
tion, 371 ;  death,  374 

Tragedy,  it£  dignity,  ix.  iS 

Trainbands  of  the  City,  the,  viiL 
'65.  '93 

Tnnsubslanaation.  a  OOCtrilK  of 
lailh,  ix.  393 

Travel,  Johnson's  view*  on,  viiL 

Traveller,  Goldsmith's,  i.  431 

Treadmill,  (he  study  of  ancient 
philosophy  compared  to  labour 
in  Ihe,  viii.  596 

Treason,  high,  bill  for  regulating 
trials  for,  v.  156-166,  vi.  lu- 
ll 5,  viiL  489  :  did  the  articles 
against  Stratford  amount  to  1 
vii.  349 

Tteasurer,  Loid,  ilipeBd  «f,  m 
16S5,  i.  323 

Trehy,  Sir  George,  cotinsel  for 
the  bishops,  ii-  S5i ;  heads  Ihe 
City  depiiUtion  to  William  of 
Orange,   Jii.  200 1  at  Ihe  con- 
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Bm,  ▼.  36s  r  «  »'  jMouu 

Mpperputy  u  th«BlB«hMb, 
'  —  er.  Calami -ClHta,  )»^ 

support,  iii.  ;i ;  attends  meet- 
iuc  of  officers  lummoned  by- 
Junes  II.,  IIC 

TreUwaey,  Sit  John,  Biihop  of 
BHstol,  ii.  524  ;  encitenwnt  in 
Cornwall  in  behalf  of,  54s  ; 
■ssuret  the  Prince  of  Orange  of 
hit  support,  iii.  51  j  receives 
William's  troops  in  Bristol.  146 

Ttenchard,  John,  made  Secretary 
of  State  :  career,  v.  39a, 
39]  i  activity  against  the 
JacoWles,  544 ;  proceedings 
against  Lancashire  Jacobites. 
547  1  consequent  pamphlet  at- 
laclcs  upoQ,  549  ;  bilure  of  hit 
health.  555  ;  death,  vi.  51 

Trenchard.  John,  »n  of  the  pre- 
ceding. hi<  pamphlet  in  favour 
of  disbanding  the  army,  v. 
395,304;  conduct  u  commis- 
tioner  for  inquiring  into  the 
Irish  forfeilQTei,  and  shaie  in 
the  report,  vii  548-554 

Trent,  Council  of,  its  decinona, 
*:■  3M 


317  [  re-elected  Speaker,  326 ; 
— ^ —   with  the   nonjaring 


bishops,  T.  36  ;  First  CbnmU- 
lioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  393  ; 
accused  of  conupt  practices,  ri. 
13  :  vole  of  censure  upon  him, 
IS.  <6 
Trial:  of  the  legality  of  Charle*  I. 's 


of    Strafford, 


153  i 


Hastings,  ix.  535-537 
Tribunals,  the    large  jurisdiction 

exercised    by    those    of   papal 

Rome,  ii.  300 
Triennial  Bill  of  1693-1694,  iu 

fate,  V.  361-365, 3SS-3gi,  503- 

505.  556.  5S7.  «■  98 
Triers,  Board  oi,  1.  167 
"Trimmers,"  i.  ^$6 
Trindcr.  Serjeant,  counsel  against 

the  bishops,  ii.  550 
Triple  Alliance,  i.   3ia  ;  circum. 

stances  wluch  led  to  il,  ii.  33- 

39  i  its  speedy  conclusion,  and 

importance,  39-43 ;   Dr.    lin- 

gard's    temarks     on,    39 ;     its 

abandonment  by   the   English 

Government.  45,  46  ;  reverence 

for  it  in  Parliament,  33 
Trumball,  Sir  William,  Sectetaiy 

□f  SlBte,  vL   51  i   resigDatioD, 

308,  473 
IMon,    itaa,'    tJiiwMMii   «f, 

L  41,  4X,  Tlli.  igs,  196-198, 

33« 
Tnnbrid^  Well*,  L  363 
Turberville,  his  eviilence  against 

Stafford   and  College,   L  373, 

377 
Turenne,  English  Pnntant  io  hit 

army,    i.     13S  ;    ravajica    the 

Palatinate,  iii.  418 
Tni^t,  M.,  Tiii.  241 
Turkey-carpet    iCylc    of   [raetiy, 

vu.  514 
Turks,    their   campaign    against 

Austria      to      1685,      ii.     13, 

353>   3S4;    campugn    00   the 

Danube  in  1689,  iv.  ao ;  nc- 

cesses  in  1693,  v.  451 
TuToei',  Fnuicif,  Bisbop  ol  Ely, 


Mtonatmn  «tmon,  i.  407  i 
A  Monmoulh,  ii.  105  ;  takes 

KLFt  in  the  delibemions  of  the 
Bhopi,  Jll,  534 ;  B  naajuroi, 
iv.  317;  joiiu  >  jacabite  con- 
ipirocy,  49S  i  his  letters  for 
St.  Germains,  $01,  50J,  <r.  37  ; 
infoimed  HgaiDst  by  Pieslon,  v. 
at ;  escapes  to  France.  24 

Tumeti  Colonel,  the  Cavmlier, 
■nccdolc  of,  vii.  286 

Tuinpike  Acts,  i.  393 

Tuscan  poeLiy,  Addison's  ojnnion 

Tutchtn,  John,  Jelfreys's  sentence 
Ml,  «■  133 :  nU  interview  with 
Jeifieys  in  the  Towet,  iv.  164 

Tweeddale,  John  Hay,  Marquess 
ofi  appointed  Lord  High  Com- 
inissianer  for  ScolLand,  vi.  37  ; 
hii  mBnaeement  of  the  Estates 
in  the  Glencoe  inquiry,  37- 
47  ;  lakes  up  William  Pater- 
son'i  Darien  scheme,  448,  449  ; 
gives  the  royal  consent  to  the 
Act  incorporating  the  com- 
pany' 495  '•  dismlucd  by  Wit- 


n  III., 
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180 


Twisden,  Sir  William,  i 
Tyrconcel,  Richard  Talbot,  Ejirl 
of,  his  inbmous  character. 


ojar 


ill.. 


308  ;  appointed  general  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  299  ;  arrives 
at  Dublin,  304;  remodels  the 
army,  304 ;  hU  mendacity, 
306  1  advises  the  lepeal  of  the 
Art  of  Settlement,  306,  307  ; 
goes  to  England,  307  ;  made 
Lord  Deputy  of  Itelartd,  31S  1 
intrigues,  318,  319 ;  arrives 
'  1  Ireland,  330  ;  meets  James 


n. 


.46Si 


scheme  for  detaching  Ireland 
horn  England,  482 ;  forma- 
tion of  Celtic  troops,  iii. 
34  ;  measures  against  Saxon 
settlers,  38;  negotiales  with 
William  IIL,  445-448;  sends 
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Mountjoy  and  Rice  to  France; 
liciichery,  44K-4;a ;  calls  tbe 
Irish  lo  amu,  450  ;  meets 
James  at  Cork,  469  ;  created  a 
Duke,  arid  advises  James  to 
remain  at  Dublin,  481  ;  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.  403, 
404  !  urges  the  abandonment  of 
Limerick,  and  retires  lo  Gal- 
way,  441-443 ;  gw;* '"  Frmce, 
451 ;  returns  lo  Ireland,  v.  8a. 
8]  1  joins  the  camp  and 
thwarts  St.  Ruth,  88 ;  jealousy 
of  Saisaeld,  88 :  the  outcry 
i^ainst  him :  conflicting  ac- 
counts of  bis  conduct,  91,  92  i 
leaves  the  ounp,  gt ;  in  Lime- 
rick, too  I    death  by  apopleiy. 

Tyre,  its  commercial  prosperity 


Ulster,  rebellion  in,  i.  no 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  ii.  379 
Union  of  England  with  Scotland 
and    Ireland,    ix.    153,    154 ; 
illustiation  in  the  Persiui  fable 
of  King  Zohak,  154 
United    Provinces,    Sir  William 
Temple's  account  of  the,  ix.  48 
United   States  of  America,  Mr. 
Malthus  and  Mr.  Sadler  on  the 
increase  of  population  in,  vii 
600-604  i  th'  "'lu  of  independ- 
ence and  its  cause,  ix.  461,  462, 

"■  340.  35'-353.  356-358. 374. 
37S,  3S1,  498,  501  ;  con- 
stitution, X.  103 ;  independ- 
recognised    by     France, 


379 

Unities,  the,  in  poetry,  vii.  543 
Lrniversal  suffrage,  vii.  353-357, 

389.  J90.  xi.  409 
Univer^ties,  English  (Oxford  and 
Cambridge),  position  of,  in 
James  II. 's  time,  ii.  44s  :  'beir 
piincipleofnot  withholding  )iom 
the  student   works   containing 


rilD|lUI 
Gove: 
Univen 
(cMsi 


uaa 


impurity,  ix.  336 ;  dnnge  in 
their  position  in  Hlaiion  to  the 
GoTemment  when  Bute  became 
3>3.  3M 
Universities,  Scotch,  theological 
leMs  in,  speech  on,  ill.  163 

CollcEe,        Oxford, 
WoAker's  cooduct  as  Master,  ii. 
.  ^5. 


vii.  «7  ;  style  of  writing  ad- 
mired by  Utjillariios,  32S-3JO ; 
their  b«rren  theories,  370,  37 1  ; 
dun  of  exposing  the  bllacj  of 
.  their  argumenti,  37*  t  Lord 
Bax;on'i  description  o(  the  Utili- 
luian  philosophy,  397,  398; 
Mr.  Bcmham's  eipttsidoa  of 
th«  Uljlitaiian  principle,  399  ; 
Temarlu  on  the  Utililarians  and 
their  delusions,  411 ;  the  origin 
of  their  hulu,  413;  real  cha- 
ncier of  the  sect,  435 ;  tbeir 
itmrnum  iomim,  441 

Utility,  the  key  of  the  BaconLin 
doctrine,  vilL  591 

Utrecht,  the  treaty  of,  viii.  306- 


Valbntinb,  member  oF  the  Long 

Parliunent,  viii.  130 
Valentine  to  the  Hon.  Maiy  C 

Stanhope,  zji.  509 
Van  Almonde,  v.  346 
Vandeveldc,  the  two  brothers,  L 

43* 
Vnndyke,  his  portrait  of  the  Earl 

of  Strafford,  viii.  I37 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  viii.  146 
VanMttart,    Mr.,     Governor    of 

Bengal,  ix.  416 
Varclst,  Simnn,  i.  431  :  his  portrait 


ofjac 


all., 


L  6oe 


Phiiipsbui^,  iii.  64 ;  assists  at 
the  siege  ^  Mans,  *.  15  ;  Ultcs 
part  in  the  siege  of  Namur,  284; 
strengthens  the  defence*  at 
Brest,  536 ;  his  fortification  of 
Namar,  viL  55.  5* 
Vaudemont,  the  Prince  of,  hit 
appreciation  of  Marlboronch's 
military  talents,  v,  66 ;  com- 
mands against  Villeroy  in  Flan- 
ders, vi.  51 :  his  skilful  iielrtat, 
53  ;  joins  William  IIL  beJi»« 
Namur,  58 
Vega,  Gardlaso  de  la,  viii.  ISJ 
Vendome,  Lewis,  Duke  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  v.  vm 
takes  Barcelona,  vi.  37; ;  hit 
operations  against  the  alilci  in 
Soxin  {1710),  viii  298-300 

commercial  prosperity  of, 


VI.  491 
toS; 


alli» 


.  6S, 

antiquity  to  the 
line  of  the  Supreme  Pontifls, 
ix.  3S7 ;  an  example  of  the 
tierillty  of  an  oligarchical  form 
of  government,  ai.  375 

Vergniaud,  the  Girondist  leader, 
his  eloquence,  a.  I9S ;  his 
melancholy  duty  in  the  Conven- 
tion, 100  J  charged  by  the  Moun- 
tain before  the  Revdutionuy 
Committee,  ill  ;  last  speech, 
316;  death,  317 

Veinon,  James,  Under-Secretaiy 
of  State,  vi.  103 ;  appointed 
Secretary  of  State.  308  ;  elected 
for  Westminster  in  1693,  415: 
his  share  in  the  first  Partition 
Treaty,  435,  427  ;  account  of 
the  proceeding  relating  to  the 
''Qiyi  435  i  ^"  Montague's  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  audiloc- 
ahipi  449  ;  his  action  on  the 
Resumption  Bill.  SS^ !  refuses 
to  receive  Lewis's  explanation, 
584 

Vernon  Correspondence,  vi  335  ii. , 
450  «. 

Veronn,  protest  of  I-ord  Holland 
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Ven> 


S76 


,  allusion  ti 


bu  triml,  1 


Vcriio.  Ncacolilan  painter,  i.  431 

Versailles.  Aliddleton's  vliit  to, 
V.  418^20 

Verification,  modern,  in  &  dead 
language,  vii.  10 

Vestments,  ecclewaitica],  i.  JJ,  56 

Veto,  by  the  Crown  on  Acts  of 
PailiuDcnt,  V.  189,  190,  vii. 
373 ;  by  Parliainent,  on  the 
appointment  of  ministeis,  373 

Vico,  I.  96 

Victoi  Amadeos,  Dulce  of  Savoy, 
jmns  the  coolilion  against 
Fnwce,  iv.  4S6,  4S7  ;  beaten  at 
Maniglia,  *.  451  ;  deseiti  the 
coalition,  <i.  1S2 

Victoria,  Queen,  coronation  of, 
i.496 

Vienna,  Ihieatened  by  the  Turlu, 
'i'  353  i  deliverance  of,  xiL 
490 

Vigo,  capture  of  the  Spanish  gal- 
leons at,  in  1702,  viii.  280,  2S1 

Villani,  John,  his  account  of  the 
state  of  Florence  in  the  four, 
teenlh  century,  viL  71 

Villa- Viciosa,  lultle  of,  1710,  viii. 
300 

ViUenage,  i.  23,  vii.  316 

Villeroy,  Marshal,  the  Duke  of, 
French  coTnmandcr  in  the  Low 
COQntries    in   1 695,    character 


r  of,  ' 


.  47.  48 1  his 


position  at  Tournay,  49 ;  and 
Vaudemont's  retreat,  5»-S4  '• 
bombards  Brussels,  57 ;  ad- 
vances towards  Namur,  j8 ; 
(ails  to  relieve  BoulBeis,  59 ; 
retreats,  61 
Villiers,  Ed 

63,^7 

Viiliers,    Eluabetn,    mistreis    of 
William  III.,  ii.  337  i  entreats 


Shrewsbury  to  accept  office, 
496  ;  her  marriage  to  George 
Hamilton,  aflcrwards  Eail  of 
Orkney,  vi.  551,  5511  receives 
a  grant  of  Crown  property  in 
Ireland,  SJI,  SSS 

Viltiers,  Sir  Edward,  viiL  115, 
56S 

Vllliers,  Sit  John,  viiL  562 

Virgil,  Dryden'i  translation  of.  v. 
553 ;  ]>inte's  idolatry  of  his 
writings,  viL  122,  xi.  275;  the 
correctness  of  his  poetry,  con- 
sidered, vii.  541 ;  skill  with 
which  Addison  imitated  bira, 
%.  3i 

Vir^n,   Ode  to  the,   Peliatch't, 


to.  459 
Voltaire,  hii  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
viL  >I3 ;  share  in  the  revo- 
lution of  literature,  557,  55S  ; 
Horace  Walpole's  opinion  of 
him,  viii.  325 ;  meditates  ■ 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Ben- 
gal, ii.  3S1 ;  his  doctrines,  316, 
31S,  329;  interview  with 
G>ngrcve,  389 )  {^niuf  re- 
cognised by  Frederic  the  Great, 
559,  560;  their  correspondence, 
inomacy,  and  quarrel,  560,  561, 
574.  575.  591-^^ !  reconcilia- 
tion. 620-624 ;  compeied  with 
Addison  as  a  master  of  the  art 
of  ridicule,  i.  125,  136;  reluc- 
tance of  the  French  Academy 
to  acknowledge  his  genius,  xi. 

Vossius,  Isaac,  his  computations 

of  population,  i.  396 
Volers,     qualifications    of,     Mr. 

Mill's  views  regarding,  vii.  356 


Waui,  Nathaniel,  il  4,  5  ;  his 
share  in  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
53.  57>  68  i  Bight  and  capture, 


t4J  !  escnpes  punishmenl,  146  ; 

*  witnest  M  the  truJ  of  Lonl 

Delamere,  197 
V/tstt,  b  16S5,  i.  434-439 !  eff=« 

of  BttempU  b]r  Govemmeat  [o 

limit  the  amount  of,  ui.  347 
Wagitsife,  Thomu,   >   Donjuror, 

practises  physic,  iv.  331 ;  made 

"  ~  oniuting  bishop,  t.  44  ;  his 
... —  _„  iijg  (Jealh  of  Maiy, 

Wake,  Dr.  Willidm,  i.  347 

Wnkdield,  The  Vicar  i^,  aior;  of 
the  pubUcBtiOD  of,  x.  431 

Walcot,  Captain,  a  Rye  House 
conspiralor,  ii.  47  h. 

Walcourt,  slsirmish  at,  it.  303 

Waldecli,  Prince  of,  iv.  20I  ;  de- 
feated at  Fleunis,  381 

Wald^iave,  Lord,  Fint  Lord  of 
Ihe  Tieasuiy  in  the  lime  of 
George  II.,  his  attempt  to  foim 
■n  ■dmioislnicion,  viii,  407 

Waldenses,  the,  William  Ill.'t 
inlerposiiion  in  behalf  of,  v.  1 1 

Walei,  copper  in,  L  33 1 ;  loeds 
In,  39a ;  proposed  grant  of 
Crown  Uods  in,  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  vi.  116 

Wales,  Frederic  and  James, 
Rinectof  J«  Frederic,  Prince 
of  Wales ;  and  James,  Prince 
of  Wales 

Wales,  Princess  Dowager  of.  See 
Aogusia 

Wallter,  Rev.  George,  share  in 
the  defence  of  Londonderry, 
iii.  4S9,  493  ;  his  statue  there, 
539 ;  reception  in  London, 
IV.  170,  871  ;  (hanked  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  273  ;  ac- 
coDipan ie«  the  anny  when  Bishop 


Walker,  Obadiah,  Master  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  ii.  24;  ; 
declares  hini.wlf  a  Roman  Ca- 
Iholic.  145  i  his  printing  pL--s 
at   Oxford,    ^70,   X.   387  i  in- 


sulted by  the  undergraduate^ 
ii.  453 ;  impeached,  i«.  17ft, 
179 ;  hit  aipersiom  on  Martin 
Luther,  X.  388 
Walker,  his  tract  on  the  anihot- 
ship  of  the   Icon  Basilike,   t. 

3" 

Wall,  an  Irishman,  Prime  Hina- 
(er  of  Spain,  v.  1 19 

Wallensteln,  ix.  193 

Waller,  Edmund,  character  of  hil 
poetry,  i.  419,  vii.  138)  attack* 
the  military  cmcliies  committed 
under  Jame«  IL,  viii-  466; 
similarity  of  his  character  to 
Lord  Bacon's,  543 

Wallis,  John,  L  430 

Wallop,  counsel  for  Baxter,  L 
S'4 

Walmesley,  Gilbert,  his  kindnea 
to  Johnson,  x.  448,  450,  4S1 

Wolpole,  Sir  Horace,  review  of 
Lord  Dover's  edition  of  his 
Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Maim, 
viii.  313 ;  eccentricity  of  his 
ehamcier,  314  ;  his  poUtia, 
315-31S  ;  affectation  of  philo- 
sophy, 319;  anwilliogness  to 
be  considered  a  man  of 
letters,  319  j  love  of  the 
French  langmige,  323-315 ;  - 
character  of  his  woriu,  335. 
333 ;  account  of  the  jreit 
Walpf.'lean  battle,  334  ;  skelch 
of  Lord  Carteret,  354 

Walpole,  Su  Robert,  his  neglect 
of  liteiaiy  men,  viii.  87,  90, 
343 ;     character,     atkd    career 

the   "glory   of   the    Whigs," 

307,  334-346.  366-384,  ifc  ai7, 

397-399 
Walsingham,  Eail  of,  viii.  ail 
Walters,  Lucy,  bei  relations  with 

Charles  IL,  i.  361,  364,  503 
Wanderer,   Madame  D'AIblay'^ 

X.  61 
War,  the  Art  of,  bf 


War,  Civil.     Set  Civil  War 

Wat,  descriptions  of,  by  Jlomet 
and  Silius  lulicus,  x.  104, 
105 

Wu  of  [he  Succcssiori  in  Sptiin, 
Lord  Mahon's,  review  of,  viii, 
249-3" 

Warbuilon,  Bishop,  his  work  on 
Church  and  Suie,  ix._  II7  ;  his 
social  coattact  a  fiction,  174  ; 
opinion  IS  to  the  teligion  to  be 
taught  by  Govemment,  iSo 

Ward,  Selh,  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy, 
ili.  367 

Warnei,  a  Jesuit,  u.  388 

Waining,  ooe  of  the  objects  of 
punishincnt,  vii.  350 

WirrCi  Sir  Francis,  ii.  139 ;  joins 
William  of  Orange,  iii.  t20 

WarrinEton,  Henry  Booth,  Earl 
of  (Lord  Delamere),  accused  of 
taking  part  in  the  Western  in- 
suneclion,  ii.  193  ;  trial,  195- 
197  i  acquittal,  and  its  eflfect, 
19;,  198;  takes  up  arms  fcH  Ihc 
Piinee  of  Orange  in  Cheshire, 
iii.  IIS  ;  one  ofWilliam's  mes- 
sengers from  Windsor  to  James 
II-i  195:  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  309 ;  quar- 
rels with  his  colleagues,  356, 
357  ;  jealousy  of  Halifiiic,  iv. 
t7t ;  retires  from  oliice,  307; 
created  Ear!,  308 ;  pamphlet 
ascribed  to  him  on  (he  changes 
in   Ihe    Lords   Lieuicnanis   of 


Warwick,  Countess  Dowager  of, 
her  marriage  with  Addison,  x. 
>S7,  158 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  makes  mischief 
between  Addison  and  Pope,  x. 
155;  his  dislike  of  the  marriage 
of  Addison  and  his  mother,  157; 
ehaiacler,  157 

Warwick  Castle,  vi.  79 

Warwickshire,  wnges  in,  i.  434 
VOL.  XII 


Walerfotd,  taken  by  William  lit.. 

iv.  436 
Waterloo,  field  of,  William  lll.'s 

march  across,   vi.   3jg ;  battle 

Watson,  Admiral,  ix.  zi8,  33j 
Watson,  Bisliop,  his  description  of 

a  geologist,  vii.  214 
Wauchop,  B   Scotch   officer,   his 
share  in  the  defence  of  Lime- 
rick, v.  loi,  106 ;  urges  the  Irish 
troop    to    enter    ihe    French 

Way  of  Ihe  World,  by  Congreve, 
it  386 

WaynSete,  William  of,  hix  sta- 
tute* for  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  ii.  459 

Ife,  the  editorial,  its  fatal  influ- 
ence on  rising  genius,  xi,  2si 

Wealth,  Mr.  Southey's  views 
concerning,  vii.  467  ;  ils  accu- 
mulation and  difiusion  in  Eng- 
land and  in  continental  stales, 
497.  498 

Wedderburne,  Alexander,  his 
share  in  the  defence  of  Clive 
and  the  attack  on  Hastings,  ix. 
279 :  presses  Clive  to  furnish 
Voltaire  with  materials  (or  a 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Ben- 
gal," aSi 

Weekly  Intelligencer,  the,  ex- 
tract from,  on  Hampdeo'i 
death,  viii.  176 

Welbeck,  William  III.'s  visit  to, 
vi.  78 

Weldoo,  Sir  A.,  his  storj-  of  the 

Wellesley,  Marquess,  on  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  Chinee, 
ix.  6a;  William  Pitt's  regard 
for,  X.  SS9 

Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of, 
precedent  for  his  attendance 
at  the  House  of  Commons,  iv. 
177:  his  oflicial  troubles  com- 
pared with  those  of  Hastings, 
IX.  49S  alluuon  to,  s.  105  ; 
X   X 


674 


Witliin 
559 


Pill's    opinion 


■■Wellinetoniad,  The,"  a  Pro- 
pheiical  Account  of  a  Grand 
Nalional  Epic  Poem,  lo  be  en- 
lUled,  xi.  35^-364 

Wei  wood,    his    Otnerralor,    vi. 

69 

Wendover,  lis  reeovefy  of  the 
elective  Franchise,  viii.  tij 

Wentworlh,  Henrietta,  Ladjr,  her 
relatiotui  with  Monmoulh,  ii. 
13,  14;  death,  III 

Wentwotth,  Thomas.  Sri  Straf- 
ford, Earl  of 


t68 

West  Indies,  iU  trade  wilh  Bristol, 
i.  3Sa  J  itanspoilation  of  rebels 
to,  ii.  134 

Westeihall,  the  Laird  of,  i.  533 

Western  Marlyrology,  ii.  119  n. 

WestminstEi  Abbcf,  vii.  189 

Westminster  elections  :  of  (690, 
iv.  304  i  of  1695,  vi.  83  ;  of 
1698,  description  oT  the  con- 
test, 413-4IS:  of  1701.  588 

W'eslmiiutet  lloll,  vii.  1E9,  ix. 
447  ;  the  scene  of  the  dial  of 
Hastings,  x.  536 

Westminster  Review,  its  defence 
of  Mill  reviewed,  vii-  373 : 
and  of  the  Utilitarian  theory  of 
government,  411 

Vr'eslDioieland,  election  for  (1701), 
vi.  589 

West  on  Zoyland,  Feversham's 
headquaners  at,  ii.  Sj 

WcstphiUia,  the  treaty  of,  ix.  31x5 

Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynne, 
Viscount,  entertains  Monmouth 
at  Longleat,  ii.  55 ;  affords 
Bishop  Ken  an  asylum  there, 
V.  4a 

Wharton,  Godwin,  vi.  aji 

\\1iarton,  Henry,  ii.  269 

^\'harton,  Philip,  Lord,  iii.  »io; 


his  speech  apinst  the  A^i 
tion  Bill,  Iv.  344,  345 
Wharton,     Thomas     (aft< 

Earl),  elected  for  Buckii^wn- 
shire,  i.  501  ;  his  oppositioo  to 
James  H.'s  Govemroent,  ii. 
1S6;  writer  of  LiUibulIein, 
iii.  40  ;  joins  the  Prince  ol 
Orange,  iii  ;  charactet  uid 
career,  v.  480-484;  attacks 
the  corruption  of  the  Tory 
ministers,  vi.  13-15  ;  chalmun 
of  the  Inquiry  Commttlee  of 
the  two  Houses,  19  (  move* 
the  impeachment  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  32 !  speech  on  the 
Association,  154;  nppotti  the 
hill  for  Fenwick's  attainder, 
33]  ;  made  Chief  Justioe  in 
Eyre,l5l  ;  disappointed  of  the 
Secretaryship  of   State,    307  j 


his 


I   the 


resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the 
Resumption  Bill,  561  ;  recoven 
his  inSuence  in  Buckii^ihaia' 
shire  in  1701,  589  ;  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  viii.  301, 
X.  1 19 ;  appoints  Addison  chieC . 
secretary,  119 

Wharton,   Philip,   Duke  at, 
speech  in  defence  of  Atterbui 
».  401 

Wheler,  Mr. ,  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  India,  ii.  458;  hit 
cotKluclin  theconndl,  461,466, 
477 

Whig,  origin  of  the  term,  i.  370; 
inver^on  of  the  meanii^  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  viii.  303 

Whigs,  their  cflbm  to  pus  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  i.  371,  273, 
Z74  i  reaction  against,  »74- 
377  ;  persecution  of,  377  ;  Iheir 
plots,  278-281 ;  detection 
and    punl<;hment,     381,    a83; 


ord 

M 

wr-  ^^ 
hit  " 


ruggle 


the    election    of 


1685,    500,  501  ;   weakness  il 


^..krliamcnt,  S40  i  Wliig  re- 
fiigees  on  the  Conlinrnl :  their 
stiare  in  the  Monmouth  lebel- 
lion.  U.  I~II,  14,  3 1 1  the  leaders 
of  (he  parly  keep  aloof  from 
Monmouth,  70,  71  ;  plan  of 
(he  Whig  pajty  for  filling  the 
throne  by  election,  iiL  136- 
aj8  ;  tcmpci  after  [he  Revo- 
lution, 399  ;  principles  in  re- 
gard 10  oatlis  of  allegiance,  iv. 
315,  214  ;  treatment  of  (he 
High  Churchmen  t^pjding 
that  ijuestion,  213-315;  alti- 
tude towards  Ludtow,  376 ; 
vindictive  measures,  276-384 ) 
design  upon  the  corporations, 
384-390 ;  conduct  on  the  In- 
demni^  BUI,  291-296;  oppose 
the  King's  going  to  Ireland, 
299 ;  oppamion  silenced  by 
William  III.,  300,  301  ;  dis- 
content, 310.  321  ;  general  fide- 
lity, 331,  333 ;  treason  of  a 
few,  323  ;  tactics  in  the  Parlia- 
mcni  of  1690.  337-340!  pro- 
pose the  Abjuration  Bill,  340- 
345  !  want  of  liberality  towaids 
the  Irish,  v.  121,  133;  subse- 
quent change  in  their  lenti- 
menls,  123;  support ofWiUiam 
ill.,  467-470;  pailiameDtiiy 
strength  and  organisation  in 
'^93>  470 ;  chiefs  of  their 
P^yi  47'^A^t  '•  meetings  to 
consider  Fen  wick's  confes- 
sion, vi.  307,  3o8 ;  divi- 
sion in  iheir  party  on  the 
([Ueslion  of  disbanding  the 
army,  395,  296 ;  success  of 
their  Miiunistnition  {I695- 
169S),  411,  412;  unpopularity 
of,  in  :698,  413,  413  ;  evils 
caused  by  Iheir  retention  of 
office  after  parliamenlaiy  de- 
feats, 452-454  ;  conduct  of  (be 
party  aftet  the  Revolution,  vit. 
313;  unpopularity  and  lo&s  of 
power  in  1710,  viii,  301,  302; 
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position  In  Wilpole'a  time,  372- 
377 !  conduct  at  the  Revolu- 
tion,  480,  481 ;  doctrines  and 
literature  pationised  by  them 
during  the  seventy  years  ending 
with  the  death  of  George  IL, 
491-494 ;  Mr.  Courtenay's  re- 
mark on  seventeenth-century 
Whigs,  ix.  3 ;  attachment  of 
literary  m.en  to  them  after  the 
Revolution,  x.  86  ;  position  on 
the  accession  of  Anne.  99,  100  j 
in  1704,  101  ;  in  1705,  109; 
Queen  Anne's  dislike  of  them, 
lz3 ;  their  dismissal  by  her, 
138;  success  in  the adminisl ra- 
tion of  the  Government,  tag; 
dissensions  and  reconstruction 
of  the  Whig  Government  in 
I7'7i  159;  essential  charac- 
(eristics  of,  3S1  ;  of  George 
II. 's  lime  compared  with  the 
Tories,  2S3,  2S3;  enjoy  ex- 
clusive bvours  of  tkeCrown  in 
George  I.'s  and  early  part  of 
George  II. 's  reigns,  383  ;  lub- 
setjuent  relations  with  the 
Tories,  3S4  ;  acknowledge  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  as  their 
leader,  386 ;  power  and  influ- 
ence at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  1S9  ;  support  of 
the  Brunswick  dynasty,  393  ; 
revival  under  Bute's  admtnii- 
tration  of  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  Whig  and  Tory 
parties,  3 1 5 ;  their  division  into 
(wo  classes,  old  and  young, 
347  ;  superior  character  of  the 


Whitby,  Dr.  Daniel,  i.  346 

While.   -Siv  Albeville,  Marquess  of 

While,  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 

one  of   the  seven  tHshops,  ii. 

532,  514  ;  summoned  1^  James 

II.   to  a   conference,  iu.  104} 
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WhilKin,  Archbishop,  mint  larli or 
of  Ihe  Lambeth  Anicles,  i.  83  j 
Muter  of  Trinity  CoUrgc,  Cam- 
bridge,  viii.  513 ;  Calviniitic 
docttinei,  in.  168  ;  ec«1  anil 
activity  against  the  Puritans,  x. 


31s 


a  highwayman  : 


453. 


Wicklifle,  John,   allusions  to, 

31,  viii.  301,  ix.  304 

Wicktow,  anarchy 

Wight,  Isle  of.  Engliah,  Dutch, 
and  French  fleets  olf,  iv.  376 

Witberforee,  William,  on  Pill's 
conduct  toward  Hastcngs,  ix. 
5^1  ;  his  visit  to  the  Coulinenl 
with  William  Pitt,  x.  509  1  re- 
lumed for  Vork,  516 

Wildman,  John,  his  character,  ii. 
2 ;  deceises  Monmouth,  33  1 
cowardice,  71  ;  joins  William 
of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  iii. 
68;  violent propo5als,7i  i  made 
Postmaster -Geneisl,  315 

Willtes.  John,  constancy  of  the 
populace  to,  ii.  114,  vii.  31S, 
II.  79  ;  compared  lo  Mirabcau, 
viiL  346  ;  his  comparison  of  the 
mother  of  George  JII.  to  the 
mother  of  Edward  111..  X.  31E  1 
persecution  by  the  Grenvillc 
administration,  331  ;  descrip- 
tion of  biro,  331,  333;  his 
North  Briton,  333  ;  committal 
to  the  Tower,  333 ;  discharge, 

£33  ;  his  Essay  on  Woman  laid 
Bfore  the  House  of  Lords,  335 ; 


fights  a  duel  with  one  of  Lrtrd 
Bute's  dependents,  336  ;  flees  10 
Prance,  336  ;  works  ordeied  10 
be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and 
himself  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  outlavrcd,  336  ; 
obtains  damages  in  alt  action 
for  the  seiinre  of  his  papen* 
336:  returns  (torn  exile  and  te 
elected  lot  Middlesex,  374 
Wilkie,  David,  atlusioni   tc^  •■. 

Will's'c^fTce  House,  i.  3SS 
Willes,  Chief  Justice,   *nd  Lorf 

Carteret,  viU.  353,  154 
William  1-,  Prince  o[  Unnge.  1. 
33S  ;  his  final  interview  with 
Philip  IV.,  vii.  463 
William  IL  of  Holland,  i.  338 
William  Prince  of  Orange  (after- 
wards King  of  Englnnd).  his 
birth,  i.  338  :  succeeds  to  the 
government  of  Holland,  330, 
ix.  43,  50  J  resistance  to  the 
French,  i-  330,  ix.  49,  50  j 
marriage  with  the  Princess 
Mary,  1.  238,  ix.  57  ;  popularion 
returns  obtained  l:^,  i.  396  ;  bis 
artillery.  330 ;  boapitiiity  to 
Monmouth  in  HoUand.  it  8. 
13,353:  advice  to  Monmooth, 
13;  ineffectual  endearaua  10 
prevent  Aigyle  and  MonmoulhS 
expedition,  36,  37.  51 ;  sends 
back  regiments  to  James  II.,  Jt, 
75  :  personal  appearance,  324  ; 
early  life  and  education,  335- 
327  :  theological  opinions.  337, 
345  :  military  talents,  318 ;  feaj- 
leisness.  339-331  ;  bad  health, 
33'>  33' '  characterifiieB  of, 
333  ;  friendship  for  Bentinck, 
333;  Ictlets,  334  i  relations 
with  the  Princess  Mary.  336. 
338  ;  Burnet's  influence.  341- 
344  ;  hit  relations  with  Ei^lith 
parties,  344 ;  feelings  tcnnrdi 
Kngland,  345 ;  love  for  Hol- 
land,   346 ;    detcrmioed    bo»- 


lilily  to  Ffance,  346-350;  re- 
ligioui  btalism,  34S  ;  Eurapcan 

Elicf,  350;  policf  towudlt.ng- 
'd,  3SO-3SS :  becomes  the 
head  01  the  English  opposition, 
355  :  rejccli  Mordaunt's  pcojecl 
of  an  invaaon.  357,  358  ;  con- 
demns the  DecUration  of  In- 
dulgence, and  remonstiance  (n 
Jamei  II.,  4(x>-403,  431,  432  ; 
vicwi  lespectiiig  Eogli^  Fa- 
mati,  403 ;  cotrespondence  with 


4*7  J 


:  with  Jamei,  419-431  ; 
congratulates  James  II.  on  the 
biith  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
541  ;  conversation  with  Ed> 
ward  Russell  rc{;ardiiig  an  ex- 
pedition to  England,  iii.  10  ; 
tewive)  an  invitation  from  the 
conspiiators,  t6,  17  ;  difficulties 
of  his  enteipiise,  20-13  >  ^^ 
nllcKor  object,  23 ;  represen- 
tations to  difTetent  Powers,  47  ; 
his  military  and  naval  prqiarn- 
lions,  49,  50 ;  receives  assur- 
ances of  support  from  Eng- 
land, 50-56 ;  intense  anxiety, 
57 ;  obtains  the  sanction  of 
the  States  Genenl,  6^,  66 ; 
declaration,  69  ;  takes  leave  of 
the  States  General,  85 ;  sails 
tor  England,  S5,  86 ;  diiven 
back  ty  a  stonn,  86  i  De- 
claration reaches  England,  86, 
87;  its  effect  on  Junes  II., 
S7-S9;  uiiU  again,  S9;  the 
voyage,  89-93  i  arrives  at 
Toibajf,  93 ;  lands,  94 ;  the 
expedition  favoured  by  the 
weather,  96,  97 ;  orders  a 
thank^ving,  97  ;  entry  into 
Ejceter,  98- 1 02  ;  imposing  ap- 
pearance of  bis  tfoops,  loi  ; 
iiis  artillery,  loi ;  good  conduct 
of  his  troops,  101 ;  delay  of 
people  of  note  it)  joining  him, 
108 ;  address  to  his  (ollowets 
•I  Eicler,   131 ;  his  advkooc. 
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124!  enters  Salisbury,  14S ; 
dissension  amoi^  his  IbUowen, 
■411;  aiiives  at  Hungerford 
and  negotiates  with  James's 
comniissionets  there,  151-156; 
proposals,  157;  his  measures  10 
preserve  order,  I  Si ;  embarrass- 
mcDt  at  the  detention  of  Tames, 
1S9  ;  consultations  at  Windsor, 
194  ;  troops  occupy  Whitehall, 
19;;  arrives  at  St.  James's, 
zoo  ;  difficulty  of  his  position, 
30I-SO4 ;  assembles  the  paiUa- 
mentary  Chambers,  loj ;  orders 
Barillon  to  leave  England,  20S, 
109 :  leceives  the  address  of 
the  Peers,  ito;  of  the  Corn- 


preserve  order, 
polii^,  113  ;  sun 
ing  of  Scotchmeo,  226,  227  ; 
ascendenqi  over  the  mind  of 
.  Maiy,  336 ;  explains  his  views, 
366 ;  declared  King  by  the 
Convention,  176,  vtil.  482 : 
accepts  the  crowa,  iiL  278; 
is  proclaimed,  179,  189  ; 
anxieties  :  the  discontent  of  the 
army  and  clergy,  191-193  ;  re- 
acrioD  of  public  feeling  against, 
393-295  ;  temper  of  the  Tories 
lowaid,  Z(|5-i99 ;  of  the 
Whigs,  299-301  !  ministerial 
arrangements,  301,  301 ;  as- 
sumes the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs,  302  ;  ministeis  and 
judges,  304-306  ;  speech  to 
Parliament,  319;  personally 
unpopular  in  England,  but  held 
in  high  esteem  on  the  Continent, 
339-343  J  bad  health,  345, 
346 ;  te  novates  Hampton  Court, 
346-349  ;  resides  U  Kensing- 
ton House,  349;  foreign  h.- 
vouritcs,  350 :  suffers  from 
his  predecessor's  maladministra- 
tion, ^51-354  ;  and  from  the 
diiscnsLoiisofhis  ministeis,  354- 
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359i  3^1  i  his  mdnuDutnlion 
of  ih«  Ford^  Office,  359, 
360 ;  eeclesiaslical  policy,  367  ; 
mtiempti  to  compiomue  be- 
tweea  the  Church  and  Dissen- 

cllimt  war  against  France,  413; 
conduct  with  [Cgard  to  Ire- 
lind,  443-446  ;  negotiates  with 
Tyrconnel,  446 ;  letter  to  the 
hihabitanis  of  Londonderry, 
539 ;  Buoimons  a  Convention 
(or  Scotland,  i».  3;  vexa- 
tion at  the  Covenanters'  out- 
rages on  the  Scotch  clergy, 
7 ;  impartiality  in  regaril 
to  Church  Boveminent,  15 ; 
reply  to  Scotch  Episcopalians, 
16  J  letter  to  the  Scotch 
Convention,  iS ;  instructions 
to  his  agents  in  Scotland,  IS, 
ig ;  sends  ■  force  to  Edin- 
burrh,  401  proclaimed  King 
in  Scotland,  43 ;  accepts  the 
Crown  of  Scotland,  4S  ;  refuses 
10  pledge  himself  to  religious 
pcrsecutioa,  48,49;  discontent 
of  the  Covenanlcis  with,  49-51  i 
his  ministers  for  Scotland,  51- 
54 :  becomes  unpopular  with 
the  Whigs,  167;  naval  af&ira 
under  hint,  197 ;  his  continen- 
tal policy,  199  :  negotiations 
with    the    Dutch,    t^g,   100; 

S points  the  EcclcNastical 
ramisaon,  335 ;  unpopu- 
lanly  with  the  clergy,  143 ; 
refuses  to  touch  for  the  king's 
evil,  244,  246  1  message  to  Con- 
vocation,  158 ;  recommends 
the  Indemnity  BUI,  176 ; 
purposes  to  retire  to  Hollajid, 
396-198 1  changes  his  inten- 
tion, awi  resolves  to  go  to 
Ireland,  19S  ;  prorogues  Failia- 
ment,  301  ;  indulgence  to  non. 
jurors,  303  ;  m^es  changes  in 
his  Government,  305  ;  seniples 
against      emplnytng      bribery. 


314,  316 ;  geoeraJ  fait  lor 
his  departure,  333 ;  ipeech  to 

the  new  Parliaiacnt,  3x6 ;  da- 
like  of  the  Abjuration  Bill, 
343 :  submits  lo  Parliament 
the  Act  of  Grace,  346  ;  pro- 
rogues  Parliament,  349  ;  pre- 
paralioDS  for  the  war,  350; 
difficulties.  ^64 ;  appcnnti  Ibe 
Council  of  Nine,  36S;  interview 
with  Burnet,  371 ;  tela  out  for 
Ireland,  37^;  aHronis  Piincc 
Geoire  of  Denmarti,  37a ;  seu 
salt  from  Chester,  373  ;  landi 
at  Carrickfergui,  387  ;  at 
Belfav,  388:  his  military 
arrangements,  390 ;  donatian 
to  Presbyterian  ministen,  390 ; 
aj&bility  to  bis  soldierr,  391 ; 
inarches  southwards,  39 1  ;  bis 
army,  396- 39S  ;  reconixntres 
the  enemy,  399 ;  wounded, 
401  ;  decides  to  attack  the  IriA, 
401,  403;  plan  of  campion, 
40a,  403 :  posses  the  hopie, 
406 ;  conduct  in  the  battle, 
407 !  hia  entry  into  Dublin, 
416;  effect  of  bis  reported  death, 
417-431 ;  his  lenity  censored, 
434;  receives  news  of  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head,  436 ;  lakes 
Wateifoid,  436:  arrives  before 
Limerick,  443  ;  loses  bis  arlil' 
lery,  445;  assaults  the  town, 
449  [  repulsed,  450 ;  raises  the 
siege,  450 :  sails  for  England, 
451;  recepdon  there,  45* ; 
tends  Melville  to  Scotland  as 
Loid  High  Commissioner,  461  ; 
his  Govemment  obtains  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Scotch  Parliament, 
463  ;  diuatislied  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Scotch  Church. 
4S4 ;  letter  to  the  General 
Assembly,  484 ;  opens  Parlia- 
ment, 4S7  ;  departs  for  Holland, 
506 ;  his  voyage,  v-  I  ;  danger 
in  landing,  1,  3;  his  enlhiMi- 
asiic  lectplion  at  Hopstaerdyk, 
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d  al  the  Hague,  ^-J  ; 
o  (be  Congrcn,  8  j  »d- 
Cion  of  foteiea  affairs, 
J  iclacioiu  wiin  Roman 
KCktholic  prioces :  obtains  tolera' 
ptioa  for  ihe  WaliJenset,  ii, 
ul3 ;  difficuldM  arising  from  the 
■wture  of  a  coalition,  13,  14 ; 
%Uteulp>tt  to  relieve  Mons,  14, 
^<  ;  retuTDi  to  EnglBDii,  16 : 
'W  clemeocy  lo  Jacobite  con- 
iiators,  32 ;  lieoson  among 
id  eourtiera,  54-57 1  ictums  to 
B  the  Continent,  61S ;  his  inde- 
KcUive  campaign  in  Flanders, 
y.67.  6S1  refurns  to  England 
Land  opens  Parliament  in  l64|l, 
;  speech,  lj6  ;  his  employ- 
it  of  Dutchmen,  169 ;  re^ 
i  cdves  inlbrmatioa  of  Mail- 
borough's  treason,  173,  173; 
adjouroi  Parliament,  1S9;  use 
of  the  veto  on  parlianientaty 
hiiJs,  190;  reasons  forsodoing, 
J  190-193  i  negatives  the  IhII 
mifot  judges'  salaries,  t93  ;  ugns 
I  itbe  order  against  the  Mac- 
H'donalds  of  Glencoe,  114  ;  goes 
rio  the  Continent,  aaS ;  difii- 
Lculties  in  1693,  269  ;  caused  by 
L  the  conduct  of  the  Northern 
I  Powen,  370  i  by  the  change  of 
L  Popes,  371;  by  the  conduct 
Lvf  his  allies,  173-376  ;  exei- 
L^tiotis  to  maintain  the  coali- 
Llion,  277-279 !  declines  the 
Ksovemorship  of  the  Spanish 
L  Netherlands,  3S0  ;  attempts  to 
r.icUcTe  Namur,  384;  altacks 
L  Jjixembiirg  at  Stdnkirk,  292- 
1.095  i  defeated,  395  ;  plot  (or 
■  .  a99-303.  «- 
)  England,  v. 
fibSi  li"  measures  lo  put 
L  down  highway  robberies,  311  ; 
■  ■  Parliament  in  1693, 
iciliates  the  Peers, 
action  i^^ding  the 
3'ricQiiial    Bill,    3&39I1    fat. 


98 ;  pron^uei  Parliament,  v. 
391  ;  hii  mioisierial  aminge- 
menu,  391-395  ;  goei  to  Hoi- 
latid,  395  ;  French  estimate  of 
his  character,  419,  430 ;  pre- 
pares for  the  campaign  of  1693, 
42 1  :  colleen  his  forces  near 
I^^uvain,  433 ;  deceived  by 
Luxemburg,  425,  436 ;  his 
position  at  Landen,  426  ;  de- 
feat, 439;  conduct  in  covet' 
ing  the  retreat,  430 ;  energy 
in  repairing  his  loss,  433 ; 
England,     450 ; 


Sunderland  advi 
app<Mnt  Whig  ministers,  467, 
493 ;  speech  to  Parliament  in 
1693.  *93  ;  negatives  the  Place 
Bill,  505-509  i  prorogues  Pir- 
iiament,  530 ;  mterview  with 
Shrewsbury,  531,  533 ;  plan 
for  the  campaign  of  1694, 
534 !  rejects  Marlborough's 
offer  of  his  services,  540 ;  on 
the  death  of  Talmash,  540 ; 
takes  Huy,  544 ;  his  return 
to  England,  and  speech  to 
Parliament  in  1694,  551  ;  af- 
fected by  Till  Olson's  death, 
and  makef  provision  for  his 
widow,  553 ;  consents  to  the 
Triennial  l^ill,  557 ;  conduct 
during  Mary's  illness,  559,  560  ; 
agony  at  the  death  of  Mary,  vi. 
3,  4 ;  appoints  Lord  Justices, 
37 ;  reconciliation  with  the 
Princess  Anue,  30;  directs  in- 
quiry into  the  massacre  of 
Gtencoe,  39  ;  dismisses  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  46;  opens  the  cam- 
paign of  1695,  49,  JO  ;  invests 
h'amur,  53;  gains  possession 
of  the  town,  57;  besieges  Ihe 
castle,  5S :  offere  battle  to 
Villeroy,  58 ;  takes  the  castle, 
63  ;  returns  to  England,  75  ; 
dissolV'U       Parliament,      76 ; 
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visiu  llie  Princes*  Aone,  76  ; 
makei  >  ptrogress  through 
the  country  :  his  vIhi  to  New- 
nuirkel  and  olhei  places,  76-Eli 
welcotne  accoidrd  on  his  letium 
to  London,  Si  ;  speech  on 
opening  Pailiamcnt  in  l6gj, 
lOS  ;  grant  to  Portland  op. 
posed  by  the  Commons,   1 1 5- 

the   discoTei7   of  the    sssassi- 

aation  plot,  137  :  negatives  the 
Bill  for  RegulBtine  Elections, 
t6i ;  favours  the  land  Bank 
scheme,  163  ;  joins  the  aniiy 
in  PlandeiB,  165  ;  difficulty  in 
provisioning  his  troops,  171  ; 
deserted  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
182;  leceivei  Fenwick's  con- 
fession, 191  ;  his  letter  to 
Shrewsbury  on  the  subject,  and 
its  effect,  194-196;  leliim-  ' 
England.  196 ;  speech  to  I 
tiament  in  1696,  308 ; 
•mines  Fenwictc,  20S  ;  closes 
the  sesdon  of  Parliament,  z,  . 
operations  in  the  Nelhcrlands 
in  1697 :  nuucli  to  Bius&els, 
3J9  ;  deure  for  peace,  360  ; 
opens  direct  negnliatiins  by 
•ending  Portland  to  Bouffleri, 
367  ;  hi*  demands  upon  Lewis 
XIV.,  J70!  return,  and  entry 
into  London,  aSi  ;  difficul- 
ties of  his  situation  after  the 
treaty  of  Kyswick,  391  ;  opens 
the  session  of  iWliament  in 
<^7>  3°4  ;  tl>e  Parliament  well 
kffecied  to  him,  305  ;  dissalis- 
'  &ctioa  with  his  grants  of  Crown 
'  lands  to  his  Dutch  bvourites, 
319-314;  speech  on  proio- 
gning  Parliament  in  169S,  353, 
354 ;  unwillir^gness  to  re- 
build Whitehall,  357  ;  inter- 
course  with  the  Ciar  Peter, 
364 ;  appoints  Portland  envoy 
to  France :  their  relations  at 
this  period,  367-370  ;  hk  poli- 


tic profusion  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  embkssj,  373 ; 
instructions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Spajiish  succession,  395 ; 
invites  Tallard  to  Nevmarket, 
399 1  his  negotiations  there 
and  at  Kensington,  401^03 ; 
impatience  to  leave  England, 
404  ;  reconciliation  with  Mail- 
borough,  407 ;  seta  sail  for 
Holland,  409, 410;  terms  agreed 
upon  with  Tallard  at  Loo,  418; 
signs  the  first  PanilioQ  Treaty, 
428 ;  imprudence  in  neglect- 
ing to  conciliate  the  English 
causes  discontent,  431,  433; 
detained  in  Holland  by  adverse 
winds,  433  ;  opens  Parliament  : 
speech  from  the  throne,  434, 
435  ;  his  difference  with  Par- 
liament and  his  ministers  00 
the  reduction  of  the  army, 
435-438 :  indignation  at  bdng 
rei]uired  to  dismiss  his  Dutch 
g^iatds,  438  ;  contemplates 
abandoning  England,  440-441 ; 
recovers  his  self-command,  456  ; 
speech  on  giving  his  assent 
to  the   Ml  for  di '      ■' 


subject  I 
Dutch  guards,  460-463 ;  letter 
to  the  Commons  on  the  subject, 
463;  rejection  of  his  retiuen, 
464,  465  :  speech  in  proro- 
guing Parliament,  470;  ininis- 
lerial  changes,  470-473  [  divi- 
sions in  his  household,  473  ;  his 
endeavours  to  conciliate  Poil- 
land,  474,  47S ;  tetum  from 
the  Continent,  51S  ;  speech  on 
opening  Parliament,  SjS  i  grant 
of  Irish  lands  to  the  Countess 
of  Orkney  {Eliiabeth  ViUicti), 
553;  answer  to  the  Speaker 
on  his  grants  of  Irish  Ibrleiled 
estates,  SS7  i  prorogncs  F^lia- 
ment  in  displeasure,  n* ;  de- 
clining health,  577,  viiL  274: 


:ilt%  tiding!  of  iht   pioclD- 

ion  of  Jvaa  III.,  vi.  587, 

.  175  i  retuma  lo  England, 

S85 ;  diSEolvn  Parliunent, 

._  .,  viii.  375;  alanning  state 

<«f  hithalth,  vi.  591 ;  lu<  letter 

to    Heiniiua,    591 ;    fall    from 

hoisebacb,    591  ;    meisoge    to 

Puliament  recommending  mea- 

wriH  tor  the  union  with  Scot- 

Jand,   591 ;    death,    595,    $96, 

shaie   in  the  Revo- 


,   31C 


313; 


against  Lewis  XIV. 

,lle[ortheSp3nishsuci;i 

i.   373  ;   nature  of  coalilion 

France,  is.   324  :  allu- 

ItBoo  10, 37J ;  Addtson'i  lines  to 

.  brother  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  hb  di^ace  and  death, 
ix.  618 
Williams,  Sir  Charlei  Hanbuiy, 

viii.  87 

Filliams,  Sir  William,  made  So- 
Geneiai,  ii.  516;  con- 
:ts  the  proseculion  of  the 
iiops.  550.  S53.  558.  S6'  ; 
iwarded  with  a  baronetcy,  in. 
37;  Ireacheryto  JamesII., 
attacks  James  in  Par- 
it,  344  ;  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  of  Jacobites  at  Man- 
chester, V.  550,  5SI  ;  on  the 
duty  of  counsel  in  conducting 
prosecutions,  viii.  536 
Williams,  Ueui  of  Westminster, 
his  leivices  to  Buckingham,  and 
counsel  to  him  and  the  King, 
viii.  568 
Williams,  John,  his  character,  vi. 

639,  X.  XX.  540 
Williams,  Mrs.,  in  Dr.  Johnson's 

house,  X.  478 
Williamson,  Sir  Joseph,  diploma- 
liit,  his  shue  in  the  negolial  ions 
at  Ry«wielt,  vi.  267  ;  commis- 
sioner for  signing  the  liealy  nF 
L«o,  4«8 


Wilson,  Margaret,  murder  of,  i. 
SJ4 

Wilson,  William,  his  Dying  Testi- 
mony, iv.  5  «„  482-. 

Wiltshire,  Charles  Paulel,  Earl 
of,  at  the  Hague,  ill.  67  ;  pro- 
poses Powle  as  Speaker,  341 

Wimbledon  Chunji,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh at  moss  at,  viii.  183 

Wincanton,  sklnnish  at,  iii.  115 

Winchclsen,  E^l  of,  protects 
James  II.  from  the  Kentisb 
fishennen,  iii.  1S4 

Wincheodcn,  Wharton's  seat  in 
Buckingbanuhire,  vi.  418 

Winchester,  Jeffreys  at,  ii.  ni- 
ne! James  II. '»  attempt  lo 
intimii^le  the  corporation,  511 

Windham,  John,  hb  speech 
standing   army,  ii. 


X" 


.    his   ( 


Windham,  Mr., 
Sheridan's  speech  against  Hast- 
ings, ii.  S'3  ;  bis  argument  for 
retaining  Francis  in  the  im- 
peachment against  tlastings, 
534;  sppeaiance  at  the  trial, 
529  ;  adherence  10  Gurke.  537 
Window  lax,  origin  ot,  vL  IIO 
Windsor,  ptoces-sion  at,  in  honour 
of  the  Tapal  Nuncio,  ii.  441  ; 
William  Prince  of  Orange  at. 


Win 


■  194 

e,  excess  in,  not   a  sign  01 
iilbreetllng     in     the    re^n    of 
Queen  Anne,  x.  84 
Visdom  of  the  Ancients,  Bacon's, 


Withins,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  365 
Witsen,  Nicholas,  Dutch  envoy  to 
congratulate  William  of  Orange 


government    of    Holland,    ix. 
30;  anxiety  regarding   French 
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Charles's  Court,  43-46 ;  violent 
death,  49  ;  allusion  to,  x.  5x6 

Wolcot,  X.  22 

Wolfe,  General,  Pitt's  panegyric 
upon,  viiL  379;  his  conquest 
of  Quebec,  and  death,  409 

••WolBand,"  name  applied  to 
Ireland,  iii.  432 

Wolseley,  Colonel,  sent  b^  Kirke 
to  support  the  Enniskilleners, 
iiL  542;  defeats  Mountcasbel 
at  Newton  Butler,  543-545  ;  »t 
the  battle  of  the  B^e,  ir.  398 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  lus  magnifi- 
cence, L  341 

Women,  their  insight  into  mo- 
tives, viL  181  ;  Mr.  MiU  and 
women's  suffrage,  353,  354, 
388 ;  condition  of,  among  the 
Greeks,  zL  280  ;  among  the 
Romans,  281  ;  su^rstitious 
veneration  with  which  they 
were  r^arded  by  the  warriors 
of  the  North  of  Europe,  282 

Wood,  hb  Angliae  Notitia,  L  344  it. 

Wood's  History  of  Bath,  L  364  if. 

Wood£Edl,  Mr.,  his  dealings  with 
Junius,  iz.  443 

Woodstock,  Lord,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  PortUmd,  forfeited 
Irish  property  granted  to  him, 

▼i-  3»7>  550 
Woodward,  the  naturalist,  L  429 
Woollen  manufi&cture  in  1685,  L 

357 
Worcester,   L   355 ;    riots  at,  ii. 

259 
Worcester,  Marquess  of,  his  steam 

engine,  L  389 
Wordsworth,  his  poetry,  vii.  542, 

5S5».  556,  558*  559,  564 ;   his 

egotism    as    exhibited    in    his 

writings,  xi.  279 
Works,  public :    Government  v. 

private  enterprise,  vii.  473, 474 
World,  the,  x.  463 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  vii.  17 
Wren,    Sir   Christopher,    i.   367, 

431,  iv.  299,  vii.  2S9 


Wright,  Sir  Robert,  maAe  Lord 
Chief  Justice  by  James  II.,  u. 
444;  commissioner  at  Oxfefd 
on  the  affiurs  of  Magdalene 
College,  471  ;  consulted  bf 
James,  513  ;  presides  at  the 
trial  of  the  bishops,  549 ;  over- 
awed by  the  general  feeling, 
554  ;  his  summing  np^  558; 
retains  his  post,  iiL  27 

Writing,  grand  canon  c£,  viiL 
250 

Wurtemberg,  Charles  Frederick, 
Duke  of,  at  the  battle  of  die 
Bcmie,  iv.  398;  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  453  ;  joins  Ginkdl's 
army  in  Ireland,  v.  84 ;  share 
in  Kxrdng  the  passage  of  die 
Shannon  at  Athlone,  89,  90 

Wycherley,  William,  character  of  w^ 
nis  literary  works,  L  190,  iL 
36X,  ix.  J53;  birth,  fiunily, 
and  education,  ix.  353  ;  age  at 
which  he  wrote  his  piay%,  354  ; 
his  fevour  with  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  356,  357  ;  visited 
by  Charles  IL,  357 ;  names  of 
his  works,  359,  360 ;  marriage, 
360, 361 ;  embarrassments,  361 ; 
Tames  IL's  kindness  to,  362  ; 
habdts,  362  ;  acquaintance  with 
Pope,  364-366;  second  mar- 
riap;e,  366 ;  character  as  a 
wnter,  367-370  ;  his  severe 
handling  by  Collier,  382  ; 
analogy  between  him  and 
Congreve,  392 

Wyndham,  Sir  William,  viii.  385 


Xrnophon,  as  a  historian,   vii 
183,   184,  198;    report  on  So- 
crates  confuting  Aristodemus, 
ix.  290,  xi.  390 


Yarmouth,  its  magistrates  and 

James  II.,  ii.  510 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of,  ii.  501 


Index 
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Yeomanry,  the,  characteristics  of, 

»•  350 
Yonge,  Sir  William,  viii.  372 

York,  L  355 ;  archbishopric  of, 
ii.  247;  archiepiscopal  province 
of,  iv.  249 

York,  Council  of,  i.  94 ;  abolished, 
X02,  viii.  151 

York,  Ann  Hyde,  Duchess  of, 
her  marriage  with  James  II. ,  i. 
x8l ;  death,  221,  243  ;  Talbot*s 
slanders  about  her,  ii.  207 

York,  James,  Duke  of.  Se4 
James,  Duke  of  York 

York  House,  the  London  resi- 
dence of  Bacon  and  of  his 
&ther,  viii.  564,  587 

Young,  Robert,  his  villanous 
chi^acter  and  adventures,  v. 
257,  258 ;  forges  a  paper  in 
proof  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  260 ; 
gives  information  to  the  Privy 


Council,  261 ;  his  detection  and 
impudent  conduct,  265,  266; 
subsequent  career,  268  / 

Youne,    Dr.,    his   testimony  to    ;v> 
Addison's   colloquial    powers, 
X.  1x4 


ZOHAK,  King,  Persian  fiible  of, 

ix.  154 
Zomdorf^  battle  of,  ix.  630 
Zulestein,  his  mission  to  England, 
ii.  428 ;  his  congratulatory 
mission  on  the  birth  of  James, 
Prince  of  Wales,  54  x ;  sent  to 
James  II.  at  Rochester,  iii. 
191 ;  his  interview  with  James 
at  Whitehall,  X93 ;  appointed 
Master  of  the  Robes,  3x4 ; 
accompanies  Willisun  HI.  to 
Holland,  v.  i 


THE  END 
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